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CHAPTER  I. 

Aspect  of  Pablic  Affiiin  >t  the  be^Doing  of  the  year — StaU  of  the  Foreign  BeUtJons 
of  BnglAnd^ — Position  of  the  "Al«bam«"CmitreYeny — Coutinned  Depre»»ioD  of  Tr«de 
— The  ReveiiBe,  after  >  long  period  of  bnoyoncj,  b^ns  to  decline — Improred  tran- 
qaillitjiD  IreUnd,  and  proapecta  of  reatonition  of  tbe  Habeas  Corpni — Great  inlereat 
felt  in  tbe  political  aituation — The  New  Rirliament  and  New  AdminhtratioB — 
CircuiDBtaDcea  attendii^  Mr.  Oladatooe'i  acceaioo  to  power — Hi>  resolution  to 
disestabliih  the  Irish  FroteBtant  Chnrch  —  Ardaoiu  nataro  of  that  nndertaking — 
Statement  of  the  viewi  with  which  he  nDcIertook  the  GovemmeDt  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  at  Fuhmongers'  HM—Beatiembliny  qf  ParliaiHail  on  Feb.  16— 
Her  HBieaty*B  Speech — Debates  on  the  Address  in  the  two  Houses — It  is  carried  in 
both  without  oppoutioa—Intention  of  Her  Majesty  to  receive  the  Address  ot 
the  Commons  in  person  from  the  whole  Honse  prevented  by  illness  of  Prince 
Leopold— JTirri  Proceedinff4  of  lie  Nem  PorMameiii— Plan  far  facilitating  Public 
Legiilatioa  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury — llie  scheme  a  referred  to  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Uonsee,  bat  prodnces  no  result — Appaintment  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  inquire  iotj>  the  mode  of  conducting 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections — Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  their 
Keport — Cattle  Dittau — Two  Hills  bnnight  in  for  the  Prevention  of  Contagious 
Diseases  of  Animals — The  Bill  of  Lord  Bobert  Montagu  is  rejected  after  debate- 
That  of  the  Government,  proposed  by  Mr,  W,  E.  Forster,  is  approved  and  passed- 
Poor  Law  Sating  and  Atititment — Two  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to 
Itating  are  brooght  in  by  Hr.  Qoechen,  President  of  the  Poor  Ijaw  Board — Pro- 
ceedings thereupon  in  the  House  of  Commons— fifTtrsHios  of  Crime — A  Bill  for 
dealing  more  effectusUy  with  the  Criminal  Classes  is  brought  in  by  Lord  Eimberiey — 
Debatea  on  the  measure  in  its  paisage  throogh  the  House  of  Lonls. 

The  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1869  was  not  otherwise  than  prosperous. 
The  succeesfnl  termination  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  had  raised 
the  credit  of  our  military  administration,  and  had  reflected  honour 
upon  the  couDtry  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  relations  of  England 
with  Foreign  States  were  amicable  and  satisfactory,  and  there 
seemed  at  the  period  in  question  to  be  (air  ground  for  expecting  that 
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the  only  controversy  with  a  Foreign  power  then  pending,  namely, 
the  diflerence  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  "Alabama," 
might  be  brought  to  a  friendly  conclusion  by  arbitration.  As  re- 
garded the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  still  matter  of 
complaint  that  the  depressing  effect  so  long  exercised  upon  trade 
by  the  commercial  crisis  of  1865  continued  to  be  felt,  although  the 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  very  good,  and  symptoms  of 
partial  recovery  in  certain  quarters  were  thought  to  be  discernible. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  matter  of  observation,  that  the  tardiness 
with  which  confidence  revived  was  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  commercial  revulsions.  The  public  revenue,  which  bad  ex- 
hibited for  several  years  remarkable  buoyancy,  had  now  b^nn 
to  show  signs  of  an  opposite  character, — the  expenditure  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1868  showing  a  balance,  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  being  included,  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  over  income.  The  Chanc^or  of  the  Exchequer,  describing 
the  condition  of  the  revenue  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  spoke  of  it  as  "  showing  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
elasticity."  The  condition  of  Ireland  had  of  late  become  rather 
more  tranquil :  the  apprehensions  of  Fenian  insurrection  had  for  a 
time  subsided,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  improved  spirit  of  the 
population  would  be  found  to  justify  the  Government  in  refraining 
from  a  further  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act. 

Political  affairs  occupied  at  this  time  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention,  and  the  prospects  of  the  approaching  Session  of 
Parliament  were  discussed  with  great  interest  in  all  quarters.  A 
new  House  of  Commons  had  just  been  returned  under  the  Acts 
lately  passed  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  a  new 
Administration  had  succeeded  to  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  which, 
in  deference  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  had  retired  of  its  own  accord 
from  office.  Mr.  Gladstonej  at  the  hiead  of  a  Ministry  which  com- 
prised some  elements  new  to  official  life,  and  contained  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  Liberal  principles  of  decided  type,  was  regarded  with  hope 
by  one  party,  with  fear  and  distrust  by  another,  as  about  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  era  of  democratic  legislation.  But  all  other  interests 
connected  with  the  approaching  Session  were  overshadowed  by  that 
one  absorbing  question  with  which  the  new  Premier  had  solemuly 
pledged  his  Cabinet  to  deal,  and  on  which  he  had  staked  his  politi- 
cal reputation,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland.  No  legislative  undertaking  In  modem  times  could  be  com- 
pared in  difficulty  and  complexity  to  the  measure  thus  projected, 
and  although  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  the  recent  election  had 
in  general  terms  been  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  principle,  the  task 
of  putting  the  scheme  into  a  statutory  form,  and  carrying  it  with  all 
its  intricate  details  through  the  Legislature  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  interests  affected,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with 
those  interests,  was  an  enterprise  that  miglit  well  appal  the  most 
resolute  statesman.    So  arduous  did  the  enterprise  appear  that  many 
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politicians,  though  not  doubting  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, confidently  predicted  that  its  overthrow  could  not  he 
effected  until  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  involving  probably 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  and  possibly  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
Administration. 

The  feeling  with  which  the  new  Minister  himself  regarded  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  approached 
the  execution  of  his  arduous  work,  will  be  best  evinced  by 
the  language  which  he  used  at  a  political  banquet  given  just  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  In  ac- 
knowledging the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Warden,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  expressing  bis  gratitude  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the 
public  considerations  arising  out  of  their  acceptance  of  office. 
"  Never,"  he  said,  "  in  our  history — certainly  not  within  the  history 
of  living  man — baa  there  been  an  occasion  upon  which  the  issue 
raised  at  a  general  election  was  more  intelligibly  aiid  distinctly 
raised  than  when  the  late  House  of  Commons,  condemned  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  popular 
opinion,  there  to  receive  its  final  acquittel  or  condemnation.  Every 
man  who  had  to  give  his  suffrage  throughout  the  country  knew  for 
or  against  what  that  suffrage  was  to  be  given ;  and  if  the  issue  was 
distinct  the  verdict  also  has  been  distinct — for  upon  no  occasion  has 
the  nation  made  ite  meaning  more  clearly  known,  or  laid  down  alike 
for  those  who  are  the  objects  of  ite  preference,  and  for  those  whose 
opinions  it  was  disposed  to  put  aside — with  greater  clearness 
the  lines  of  public  policy  and  of  action.  We  may  be,  perhaps, 
tempted  upon  sUch  an  occasion — but  we  ought  to  resist  the  temp- 
totion—  to  use  the  language  of  exultation.  The  task  to  which  we 
have  to  address  ourselves  is  an  arduous  task.  I  am  not  about  to 
anticipate  that  sketch  or  outline  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
Session  which  almost  within  a  few  days  will  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  and  the  world.  But  without  dealing  in  secrets,  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  last  autumn,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  watch  the  determining  issues  of  the  late  Session  of 
Parliament,  may  well  judge  that  we,  having  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  raising  and  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Legislature  such  a  question  as  the  continuance  of 
the  religious  esteblishment  of  one  of  the  three  countries — having 
been  permitted  thus  far  to  make  good  our  ground — to  make 
it  good,  in  the  first  instance,  by  repeated  divisions  in  a  House  of 
Commons  not  unduly  disposed  to  innovate — to  make  it  good,  above 
all,  in  that  which  our  opponente  were  careful  to  tell  us,  and  not 
unjustly,  was  the  final  appeal — I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  having  set  our  hand  to  the 
plough,  are  not  now  about  to  look  back,  but  with  faces  steadily  set 
onward  to  persevere  with  prudence  and  consideration,  and  without 
hesitetion  and  without  delay,  to  the  great  end  we  have  in  view.  We 
are  encouraged  in  this  teak  in  the  tirst  place  by  the  constitutional 
B  2 
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knowledge  and  character  of  that  Sovereign  whom  we  have  the 
hoDonr  to  eerve,  and  whose  delight  it  is  to  associate  hereelf  both 
with  the  interests  and  the  convictions  of  her  people.  I  may  presume 
to  say  that  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  men  who  have  not  shrunk  from  sharing  with  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Govemmeut  that  has  now  been  fairly  presented  to  the 
country,  and  which,  I  think,  has  met  the  public  eye  without  attract- 
ing the  public  disapproval.  We  are  strong,  also,  in  that  emphatic 
testimony  which  the  public  judgment — tested  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
elections — has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  policy  to  which  we  are 
pledged ;  and,  above  all  this,  we  are  sustained  and  comforted  by 
that  upon  which,  in  the  last  resort,  every  man,  and  especially  every 
public  man,  ought  to  fall  back,  namely,  the  deep  conviction  tJiat  the 
cause  to  which  he  is  devoted  is  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  the  public 
weal.  If  there  bo  curiosity  as  to  the  course  which  the  Government 
will  endeavour  to  pursue  upon  and  shori^ly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  attempt,  at  this  moment,  to  gratify 
that  most  natural  and  intelligible  sentiment.  But  I  do  venture  to 
give  a  pledge  that  not  a  moment  will  be  lost  in  the  maturing  of 
those  measures  which,  when  produced  and  explained,  will,  I  believe, 
afford  to  all  full  gratification.  As  I  have  said,  the  great  majority 
which  has  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Liberal  party  constitutes,  indeed,  a  remarkable — almost 
unparalleled — success,  and  yet  it  is  an  event  not  without  its  dangers, 
for  its  dangers  would  outweigh  its  advantagesj  great  as  they  may 
be,  if  they  were  to  lead,  on  the  part  of  any  one  among  us,  either  to 
slackness  of  mind  or  to  a  disposition  to  undervalue  the  grave  and 
serious  nature  of  the  obstacles  we  have  to  overcome.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  our  constitution,  which  secure  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  expression  of  the  national  conviction,  are  sufficient  for  the 
settlement  of  this  or  of  any  controversy;  but  as  in  the  conduct  of 
military  campaigns  there  is  no  superiority  of  force  that  will  counter- 
balance possible  errors  of  generalship  or  lack  of  discipline,  so  we  may 
throw  away  even  these  great  advantages  should  we  fail  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  account.  Great  is  the  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us 
in  this  respect,  for  if  we  fail  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  just  re- 
proaches of  a  disappointed,  and  even  an  indignant  people.  But  if  it 
shall  be  our  happy  lot  to  avoid  the  dangers  besetting  us  on  tho 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  then  I  will  venture  to  say  that  never 
were  public  men  more  happy  in  the  nature  of  the  task  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  take  in  hand ;  for  what  can  be  an  object  dearer 
either  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart  of  man  than  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  through  the  whole  of  this  vast  community 
that  union  of  feeling  and  interest  which,  even  in  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  possessed  it,  has  been  the  source  of  our 
strength  and  glory,  hut  which  still  presents  to  view  here  and  there 
some  points  in  which  it  is  unhappily  defective,  and  which  we 
wish  to  bring  up  to  that  condition  in  which  every  man  will  al- 
most forget  whe^er  he  is  a  Scotchman,  Englishman,  or  Irishman^ 
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in  the  eenee  and  consciousness  of  hie  belonging  to  a  common 
countiy.  For  centuries  we  have  been  associated  to^tber  in  political 
bonds,  for  centuries  our  policy,  so  snccessful  in  moat  respects,  bas 
failed  to  attain  the  great  and  paramount  purpose  of  carrying  that 
eeose  of  brotherhood  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  as  associated 
under  the  rale  of  Her  Majesty.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  make  a 
great  and  supreme  effort  for  that  purpose.  In  a  day  it  cannot  be 
done ;  by  a  single  measure  it  cannot  be  done,  nor,  it  may  be,  by 
many  measures;  the  whole  result  cannot  be  product  as  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  acta  of  legislation.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
people  certainly  not  less  susceptible  than  ourselves,  not  less  capable 
of  gratitude,  attachment,  and  affection,  not  less  inspired  with  the  true 
andgenuine  love  of  justice;  and  for  my  part,  I  havefaitb  in  the  policy 
which  ia  founded  upon  justice  j  I  believe  it  will  produce  its  fruita 
in  generating  the  sentiments  of  affection  among  mankind.  Hiese 
are,  vaguely  eketcbed,  the  opinions  with  which  I  have,  and  I  think 
all  the  colleagues  with  which  I  am  associated,  desired  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  that  great  question— the  Irish  question — which 
is  uppermost  and  foremost  in  every  man's  mind  at  this  peculiar 
juncture.  To  it  we  attach  so  much  weight,  that  we  well  know 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  any  other  department  of  the  public 
interest  or  public  affairs  which  can  possibly  compensate  for  failure 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  question.  But  I  need  not  ask  you,  nor 
allow  you  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  because  we  are  in  heart 
and  mind  detormined  to  make  this  our  first  and  paramount  object, 
we  shall  therefore  be  forgetful  of  the  other  great  interests  of  this 
country.  In  truth,  there  is  but  one  consideration  that  tends,  I 
think,  to  depress  and  sadden  the  mind  of  public  men,  and  that  is 
the  consideration  how  the  demands  of  those  interests  in  this  vast 
and  diversiiied  empire  multiply  far  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
time,  intelligence,  and  strength  to  meet  them.  We  shall  have 
great  reason  to  depend  upon  your  kindness  and  indulgence,  but  in 
every  department  of  the  State  it  has  been  endeavoured  so  to 
distribute  the  strength  that  we  may  possess  as  to  secure  an  efficient 
discharge  of  the  public  duty ;  and  I  think  and  believe  you  will  find 
there  is  no  one  of  these  departments  which  has  not  in  its  leading  post  a 
man  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  and  earnest  to  bestow 
unsparing  labour  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  welfare.  I  will  only 
add  to  this  expression  the  remark  that  I  must  again  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  with  which  we  have  been  received  here  this  evening, 
and  assure  you  that  the  comfort  and  strength  which  we  derive  from 
contact  with  our  countrymen  in  the  common  atmoephere  which  we 
breathe  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this,  is  among  the  main  satisfac- 
tions ofonr  daily  public  life,  and  greatly  assiste  and  cheers  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  objects  to  which  that  life  is  devoted." 

It  was  related  in  the  last  volume  that  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings requisite  to  constitute  the  new  Parliament,  viz.  the  election  of 
a  Speaker,  the  swearing-in  of  the  members,  and  the  moving  of 
new  write  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  acceptance  of  office,  had 
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been  goae  through  just  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Honee  of  Commons,  being  thus  put  into  working  order,  was  ad- 
journed for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the  Ifith  of  February,  the 
recent  accf«eion  of  the  MiniBtera  to  power  requiring  some  interval  in 
order  to  the  preparation  of  their  measures.  It  was  on  that  day  ac- 
cordingly that  the  practical  opening  of  the  Session  took  place.  It 
was  not  found  possible  for  Her  Majesty  to  appear  in  person  on  this 
occasion;  Parliament  was  therefore  opened  by  Commission,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Royal  Speech  devolved  on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
was  in  the  terms  following  : — 

"  My  Lordi  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  recur  to  your  advice  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  the 
arrangemcntB  consequent  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tratioo. 

"  And  it  ia  with  special  interest  that  I  commend  t*>  yon  the  re- 
sumption of  your  labours  at  a  time  when  the  popular  brauch  of  the 
Legislature  has  been  chosen  with  the  advantage  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  enfranchisement  of  my  faithful  and  loyal  people. 

"  I  am  able  to  inform  you  that  my  relations  with  all  Foreign 
Powers  continue  to  be  most  friendly ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
believe  that  they  cordially  share  in  the  desire  by  which  I  am  ani- 
mated for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  anxious 
to  use  my  best  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  this  most  important 
object. 

"  In  concurrence  with  my  allies,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  friendly 
interposition,  to  eSect  a  settlement  of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  I  rejoice  that  our  joint 
efforts  have  aided  in  preventing  any  serious  interruption  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  Levant. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  for  the  settlement  of  questions  which  aflect  the 
interests  and  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  these  negotiations  may  be  to 
place  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis  the  friendship  which  should  ever 
exist  between  England  and  America. 

"  I  have  learned  with  grief  that  disturbances  have  occurred  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  at  one  spot  they  have  been  attended  with 
circumstances  of  atrocity.  I  am  confident  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  people  will  not  be  wanting  either  in  energy  to  repress  the 
outbreaks,  or  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  I  trust  may 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

"  Qentlemen  of  the  Some  of  Cotamom, — 

"  The  Estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  coming  financial  year 
will  be  submitted  to  you.     They  have  been  framed  with  a  careful 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Services,  and  they  will  exhibit  a 
diminished  chai^  upon  the  country, 
"  3fy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  The  ever-growing  wonts  and  diversified  interests  of  the  Empire 
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will  necessarily  bring  many  questions  of  public  policy  under  your 

"  The  condition  of  Ireland  permits  me  to  believe  that  you  will  be 
spared  the  painful  necesBity  which  was  felt  by  the  late  Parliament 
for  narrowing  the  eecuritiee  of  personal  liberty  in  that  country  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

"  I  recommend  that  you  should  inquire  into  the  present  modes  of 
conducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  and  should 
consider  whether  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  any  further  guaran- 
tees for  their  tranquilJity,  purity,  and  freedom. 

"  A  measure  will  be  brought  ^undcr  your  notice  for  the  relief  of 
6ome  classes  of  occupiers  from  hardships  in  respect  of  rating,  which 
appear  to  be  capable  of  remedy. 

"  You  will  also  be  invited  to  direct  your  attention  to  Bills  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  for  render- 
ing tbe  considerable  revenues  of  the  endowed  schools  of  England 
more  widely  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 

"  A  measure  will  be  introduced  for  applying  the  principle  of 
representation  to  the  control  ofthe  county  rate  by  the  establishment 
of  financial  boards  for  counties. 

"  It  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  bankruptcy, 
with  A  view  to  the  more  effective  distribution  of  assets  and  to  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  arrangemeDts  of  Ireland  will  be  brought  under 
your  coDsideration  at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  legislation  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  their  final  adjustment  will  make  the 
lai^est  demands  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  you  will 
bear  a  careful  regard  to  every  legitimate  interest  which  it  may 
involve,  and  that  you  will  be  governed  by  the  constant  aim  to  pro- 
ntote  the  welfiire  of  religion  through  the  principles  of  equal  justice, 
to  secure  tbe  action  of  Uie  undivided  feeling  and  opinion  of  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  loyalty  and  law,  to  efface  the  memory  of  former  con- 
tentions, and  to  cherish  the  sympathies  of  an  affectionate  people. 

"In  every  matter  of  public  interest,  and  especially  in  one  so 
weighty,  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  never  cease  to  guide  your 
deliberations,  and  may  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue." 

It  will  he  observed  that  tbe  terms  in  which  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  referred  to  were  so  general  as  to  avoid  conveying 
any  challenge  to  the  opponents  of  the  Government. 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech  was,  as  usual,  the 
first  business  of  the  two  Houses.  It  was  moved  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Carysfort,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  several  topics 
adverted  to  by  Her  Majesty.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
moderation  of  Turkey,  and  predicted  advantage  to  Greece  herself 
from  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  He  referred 
briefly  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson's  mission, 
and,  leaving  the  New  Sfealand  question  to  the  noble  lord  who  was 
to   follow    him,  he,  as   a   staunch   Protestant,  congratulated   the 
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Empire  on  the  national  conscience  having  been  at  len^li  awakened 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Irish  Protestant 
Church  had  never  taken  root  in  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  clianccs  of  its  developing  would  be  greater  for  the  withdrawal 
of  this  "  unhealthy  fostering  by  the  State ;"  and  this  change  would 
go  far  to  remove  any  relics  of  discontent  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Viscount  Monck,  in  seconding  the  Address,  said  we  had  just 
passed  through  a  great  crisis  in  ouf  country's  history,  and  as  great 
a  transfer  of  political  power  had  been  effected  as  has,  in  other 
countries,  been  attended  with  the  downfall  of  dynasties,  and  the 
effusion  of  blood.  If  we  have  taken  "a  leap  in  the  dark,"  we  have 
been  fortunate  enongh  to  alight  on  our  feet.  This  result  need  not 
be  a  cause  of  surprise.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  unenfran- 
chised had  a  lai^  influence  in  bringiug  about  the  passing  of 
measures  which  were  generally  admitted  to  be  reforms.  The 
political  education  they  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  agitation 
for  those  measures  had  entitled  them  to  a  political  privil^^, 
the  happy  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the  recent  general  election. 
After  reviewing  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  the  noble 
lord  said  be  had  no  authority  to  state  what  would  be  the  details 
of  the  measure  respecting  the  Irish  Church;  but,  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Churchman,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  as  indispensable  to  an  efficient  settlement  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  disconnexion  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  must  be  final  and  complete.  The  Church 
must  be  left  perfectly  free  to  adopt  her  own  organization  and  form 
of  government.  The  true  interests  of  the  Irish  Church  concur  in 
the  present  demands  of  justice  and  policy.  Nothiug  has  been  so 
injurious  to  the  extension  of  tlie  influence  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  as  her  connexion  with  the  State.  He  did  not  desire  to 
fight  under  false  colours,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  was,  as  a  Churchman,  opposed  to  the  connexion 
of  the  Church  with  the  State,  With  these  views  he  did  not  share 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  With  his  experience  in  Canada  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  throwing  the  Church  on  her  own  resources,  he 
could  not  share  any  such  belief.  He  had  too  great  faith  in  the 
vitality  of  his  religion  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  means  of 
support  would  be  forthcoming,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  noble 
future  for  the  Church,  when  she  was  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of 
injustice. 

Lord  Cairns  said  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  language  of  the 
Address  was  framed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  dissent  or  division. 
He  doubted  whether  the  end  proposed  by  the  Conference,  if  agreed 
in  by  the  great  Powers,  might  not  have  been  attained  by  direct 
representations  to  Greece,  without  resort  to  so  hazardous  a 
machineiy.      On  the  intimation   that  Parliament  would   not  be 
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asked  to  sanction  a  further  aospension  of  the  Haheas  Corpus  Act, 
be  presumed  that  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  made  a 
Buspension  of  the  Act  no  longer  necessary  would  be  supplied  at  the 
proper  time.  He  supposed  that  the  passage  in  the  Speech  relating 
to  the  changes  contemplated  in  respect  to  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  did  not  imply  an  intention  to  legislate  directly, 
or  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry,  but  ratlier  to  recommend 
a  Committee  of  Parliament — a  somewhat  unusual  suggestion  in  a 
Royal  Speech.  As  for  the  clause  about  rating,  he  awaited  informa- 
tion on  tlie  hardships  of  the  present  system.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  absence  of  any  promise  of  a  measure  on  primary  edu- 
cation. He  could  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church 
without  further  light  as  to  the  Oovemment  plan  than  was  afforded 
by  the  rather  fortuitous  collocation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in 
which  the  Speech  alluded  to  it.  If,  however.  Lord  Monde's 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter  represented  the  views  of  the 
Government,  they  must  look  on  the  question  as  something  Utopian, 
and  as  one  which  had  only  a  remote  relation  to  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  at  any  rate  the  measure  would,  when  produced,  be  produced  as 
a  whole,  and  not  in  instalments.  Finally,  he  appealed  to  the 
Government  hot  to  let  the  time  of  the  House  be  wasted,  as  some- 
times it  had  been,  up  to  Whitsuntide. 

Earl  Granville  was  grateful  for  the  tone  of  Lord  Cairns* 
observations;  but  be  thought  the  criticism  on  the  reference  in 
the  Speech  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  elections  uncalled  for.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion was  by  no  means  unprecedented.  He  was  somewhat  astonished, 
too,  at  Lord  Cairns'  apparent  ignorance  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments about  rating  had  caused  any  hardship.  He  should  follow 
the  noble  lord  in  not  anticipating  the  information  which  the  Honse 
would  very  speedily  have  before  it  on  the  subject  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure  respecting  the  Irish  Church.  The  preliminary 
resolutions  would  be  moved  in  the  other  House  on  the  1st  of  March. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  previous  to  the  moving  of  the 
Address,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  that  on  the  1st  of  March  he 
should  move  that  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment and  to  the  Grant  to  Maynootb  Collie,  and  also  the  Besolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  m  1868,  be  ttoA,  and  that  the  House 
should  then  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  said 
Acts  and  Resolutions. 

The  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Cowper,  who  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  those  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  which  referred  to  the 
Convention  with  the  United  States,  remarking  that  though  it 
might  be  at  present  doubtful  how  it  would  be  received  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  Americans — who,  if  there 
were  anv  injury  in  the  case,  had  been  largely  injured — to  approach 
the  subject  with  the  same  moderation  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Cowper 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act  would  be  no  longer  necemaiy  in  Ireland ;  and  st  the  promise 
of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  County  Finsncial  Boards,  which, with 
no  slur  on  the  magiBtracy,  he  held  to  be  irreeietible,  on  the  principle 
that  repreeentation  and  taxation  go  together.  He  approved  too  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  election8,as  the  first  result  of  which  he  anticipated  the  aboli- 
tion of  nominations,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Ballot.  On  the  Irish  Church  qnestion,  Mr.  Cowper  said 
that  the  Liberal  party,  having  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  teaching  made  up 
its  mind  that  the  Establishment  was  a  main  obstacle  to  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  Ireland,  had  determined  to  do  away  with  it. 
They  knew  that  there  were  difficulties ;  but  he  left  those  difficulties 
with  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands ;  and,  looking  to  the  large 
amount  of  statesmanlike  ability,  practical  knowledge,  legal  skill, 
and  common  sense  contained  within  the  House,  there  was  no  need 
that  a  settlement  should  be  so  hopeless  and  lengthy  as  many  feared 
and  some  hoped.  The  action  of  the  Liberal  party  on  this  subject 
had  been  received  as  a  message  of  ]>eace  by  the  large  class  in 
Ireland  who  regarded  her  connexion  with  England  as  her  greatest 
misfortune. 

The  Address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mnndella,  the  newly-elected 
member  for  Sheffield,  who  expressed  approval  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  recent  rale  of  not 
introducing  controversial  topics  into  the  Address  was  peculiarly 
fitting  in  the  case  of  a  new  Government,  which  had  acceded  to 
power  from  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  country  that  it  should 
nave  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  settle  the  Irish  Church 
question.  And  on  this  ground  he  deprecated  a  partial  and  desultory 
discussion  of  a  matt«r  which  ought  to  be  put  t^fore  the  House  in  a 
complete  form,  and  with  all  the  knowledge  and  responsibility  arising 
from  Ministerial  exposition.  He  admitted  that  no  Government  could 
come  before  the  House  with  stronger  pr'^md  facie  claims  to  con- 
sideration on  this  question  than  the  present,  and  he  hoped  that 
when  the  Ministerial  statement  was  made  it  would  be  received  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  its  importance.  Passing  to  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  foreign  afiairs,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  confidence  that  so  long 
as  our  foreign  policy  was  conducted,  not  in  selfish  isolation,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy.  Her  Majesty's  relations  with  foreign  powers 
would  always  be  "  friendly,"  and  went  on  to  find  some  fault  vrith 
the  Government  for  not  informing  Parliament  how  the  interposition 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  had  been  brought  about.  The  reasons 
for  resorting  to  a  Conference  ought  to  have  been  explained,  for  the 
interposition  might  have  been  effected  by  ordinary  diplomatic 
means;  and  one  consequence  of  mentioning  it  would  have  been 
that  papers  would  have  been  promised.  The  result,  however,  had 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  moral 
lesson  to  the  systematic  disturbers  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and  that 
for  the  future  the  Turkish  Government  would  be  left  at  liberty  to 
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develope  the  energies  of  the  country.  Ae  to'  the  convention  with 
America,  if  the  determination  were  left  to  the  opinione  of  wise  and 
moderate  men  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  complete  understanding 
would  be  effected  between  the  two  countries ;  and  he  shared  cordially 
in  the  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Irish  Executive  the  extraordinary  powers  it  had  for  some  time 
poseessed  in  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  Estimates,  Mr.  Disraeli  noticed  with 
approval  the  recognition  of  the  correct  principle  that  they  would 
be  framed  "  with  a  due  regard  to  efficiency,"  for  mere  curtailment 
of  expenditure  withoat  reference  to  efficiency  woe  most  unwise,  and 
led  to  QO  saving  in  the  end.  He  asked  next  for  some  explanation 
of  the  paragraph  recommending  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  which  he  assumed 
to  contemplate  an  inquiry  by  both  Houses.  To  require  mention  in 
a  royal  Speech,  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  it  ought  to  be  an  inquiry 
by  a  royal  Commission;  for  if  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  in- 
tended, it  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  appealed  to  general  expenence 
whether  the  Election  Petitions  Act  of  last  Session  had  not  already 
famished  an  important  guarantee  for  the  purity  and  freedom  of 
election,  and  he  urged  that  the  Act  should  be  allowed  fair  play,  for 
the  full  effect  of  the  searching  inquiries  under  it  could  not  be  felt 
antil  the  next  general  election.  Lastly,  Mr.  Disraeli  regretted  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Speech  of  a  general  measure  of  education, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Government  should  seem  to 
think  it  a  subject  which  could  be  passed  over  and  postponed  sine  die. 
He  concluded  with  a  confident  anticipation  that  the  new  House,  by 
the  fair  and  business-like  spirit  in  which  it  would  discuss  the 
measures  laid  before  it,  would  justify  the  wisdom  of  recent  legis- 
lation and  merit  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

After  some  obserrations  by  Mr.  White,  who  took  notice  of  the 
omission  from  the  Speech  of  any  notice  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
Spain,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  the  House,  and  in  reference  to  the 
topic  touched  upon  by  the  last  speaker,  remarked  that  no  perma- 
nent government  had  as  yet  resulted  from  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  express  satisfaction  with  a 
work  which  was  not  complete ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  sympa- 
thized keenly  with  the  recent  movement  in  Spain.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  fairness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.  The  recent  Con- 
ference, designed  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war  by  purely  moral 
means,  was  a  sign  of  advancement  in  civilization  on  which  he  con- 
gratnlated  the  House.  An  absence  of  intrigue  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  carry  this  example  further.  He  eulogized  warmly  the 
perfect  single-mindedness  and  unselfiehness  displayed  by  all  the 
Powers  concerned.  As  to  the  paragraph  on  the  American  negotia- 
tions— though  it  might  not  be  couched  in  tones  of  extreme  con- 
fidence— the  Oovemment  had  no  doubt  that  the  subject  would  be 
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dealt  with  in  a  conciliatoiy  spirit.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  wrong  io 
supposing  that  the  paragraph  recommending  an  inquiiy  into  the 
mode  of  conducting  elections  inferred  that  there  must  be  an  iDquiry 
in  both  Houses.  It  would  be  sufBcicnt  if  there  was  an  inquiry  in 
one  House  or  the  other,  and  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent in  mentioning  such  an  inquiry  in  the  Speech.  DiscUiming  all 
notion  of  disparaging  Mr.  Disraeli's  Act  of  last  Session,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pointed  out  that  its  guarantees  of  punishment  were  indirect, 
while  the  inquiry  recommended  contemplated  the  direct  guarantee  of 
prevention.  As  to  the  silence  of  the  Speech  respecting  other  measures, 
he  thought  that  a  new  Government  ought  particularly  to  be  on  ite 
guard  against  promising  measures  without  calculating  accurately 
the  time  at  its  disposal;  and,  so  far  from  the  programme  in  the 
Speech  being  meagre,  he  maintained  that  the  Government  would 
be  fortunate  if  they  fulfilled  it  successfully.  They  had  felt  that  one 
question  had  a  paramount  claim,  and  that  no  secondary  matter 
ought  to  interfere  with  it.  The  Irish  Church  would  afford  ample 
field  for  party  controversy ;  and  the  Government,  having  no  desire 
to  widen  that  field,  would  endeavour  to  deal  with  other  questions 
without  reference  to  party  conflicts. 

"  We  hope,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  principle  by  which  we  have  been  actuated,  first  of  all  in 
endeavouring  to  afford  it  abundance  of  occupation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  its  various  energies  and  resources  upon  questions  not  likely 
to  lead  to  strong  party  differences ;  and  secondly,  to  keep  the  field 
clear,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  the  great  question  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Sir,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  nature  of  the 
question  of  national  education ;  and  permit  me  to  say  this  one  word 
more,  that  we  do  not  think  this  Speech  without  practical  indications 
of  our  convictions  in  that  respect,  because  the  settlement  of  popular 
education  in  Scotland,  though  a  much  easier  and  somewhat  narrower 
measure  than  the  settlement  of  the  same  question  in  England,  is  a 
matter  much  more  material  than  may  be  supposed  for  facilitating 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  country.  And  as  I  have  men- 
tioned that  question  and  deprecated  the  inference,  I  think  somewhat 
precipitate,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  question  of  national 
education  is  undervalued  simply  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Speech,  I  may  cover  many  other  great  subjects  with  the  same  decla- 
ration, and  in  like  manner  protest  against  the  application  in  this 
case  of  the  ancient  proverb,  that  that  which  is  out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind.  There  is  one  subject  in  particular  which,  perhaps,  beyond 
all,  after  what  has  been  named,  occupies  a  very  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  its  importance  and 
necessity — I  mean  the  question  of  the  relations  of  landlora  and  tenant 
in  Ireland — a  subject  which  would  be  totally  impossible  for  us  to 
justify  our  omission  to  deal  with  during  the  Session,  or  to  mention 
in  the  Speech,  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  we  cannot  over- 
come the  physical  limitations  of  time  by  which  we  are  bound,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  but  a  breach  of 
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oar  duty,  if  we  were  to  hold  oat  to  the  House  expectations  of  legis- 
lation upon  matters  to  which  we  do  not  think  that  a  jnet  reckoning 
of  our  resoarces  would  warrant  ue  in  applying  our  attention.  On 
the  Irieh  Church  I  will  onlj  say  that  I  hail  with  satisfaction  hoth 
the  declarations  of  the  right  hoD.  gentleman.  Our  earnest  desire 
is  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  Speech  which  expresses 
the  conviction  of  Her  Majesty  that  this  question  will  be  approached, 
and  that  this  work  will  he  prosecuted,  with  a  desire  to  afford  a  just 
satisfaction  to  every  legitimate  interest;  and  that  there  will  be 
upon  our  part  every  study  to  satisfy  if  we  can  the  sympathies,  and, 
if  we  can,  not  to  provoke  the  antipathies  and  animosities  by  which 
this  question  is  hesct.  Our  hope  is  that  the  Parliament  of  this 
countiy  will  take  a  just  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  stage  at  which 
the  question  has  now  arrived,  and  of  the  prospect  which  the  future 
offers,  and  will  be  inclined  not  so  much  to  insist  upon  a  ri^d 
adherence  to  what  has  been  formerly  desired,  as  effectually  to 
co-operate  in  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  which  is  esential 
to  the  welfare  and  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  House,  I 
feel  satisfied,  will  not  be  wanting  on  its  part  in  the  endeavour  thus 
to  deal  with  a  subject  of  as  great  consequence  and  as  great  difficulty 
as  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  its  care.  And,  on  our  part,  great 
would  be  our  responsibility,  and  severe  would  be  the  censure  which 
we  should  deserve,  should  we,  either  by  the  substance  of  our 
proposals  or  by  the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to  press  them 
forward,  fail  to  second  and  correspond  to  those  good  and  wise 
di^ositions  on  the  part  of  the  House." 

The  remainder  of  the  debate  consisted  of  a  variety  of  desultory 
remarks  upon  a  number  of  topics.  Mr.  Newdegate  connected  the 
aUence  of  the  Royal  Speech  on  the  afi&irs  of  Spain,  where  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  had  received  a  blow,  with  the  design  against 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which  would  advance  his  power.  Mr. 
Corrance  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  and 
warned  the  Government  not  to  neglect  the  agricultural  interest. 
Mr.  McMahon  regretted  the  omission  to  mention  a  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland.  Sir  P.  O'Brien  advocated  an  amnesty  to  the  Fenian 
Convicts;  and  Mr,  Hadfield  declared  that  "religious  equality" 
could  not  be  attained  unless  the  Bishops  were  removed  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Ormsby  Oore  put  questions  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  respecting  Irish  railways.  Ultimately 
the  Address  was  agreed  to  nem,  con. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  being  brought  up,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  Address  should  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  whole  House.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  Her  Majesty  that  she  was  precluded  from  meeting 
the  two  Houses,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  chosen 
under  circumstances  of  such  peculiar  and  special  interest,  by  the 
ancient  method  of  opening  Parliament  in  state.  But  Her  Majesty 
had  been  more  than  usually  suffering  from  severe  headache,  and  to 
a  degree  which  precluded  her  from  making  that  exertion  at  the 
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period  when  the  opening  of  Pu-liament  occurred  in  the  present 
year.  "There  is  another  circumstAnce  that  I  may  take  leave  to  add, 
which  it  is  deeirable,  I  think,  that  the  House  should  be  aware  of, 
and  that  is,  that  at  all  periods  of  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
period  of  its  unclouded  happiness,  and  its  unimpaired  strength, 
this  particular  effort,  with  the  lengthened  ceremony  it  entailed,  did 
always  tax  the  powers  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  very  utmost,  although 
it  is  a  ceremonial  which  she  was  and  is  always  desirous  to  perform 
when  she  can  venture  to  undertake  it.  But  there  is  another  mode 
in  which  a  great  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  desire  may  be  obtained, 
that  is  to  say,  she  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  Parliament, 
and  of  meeting  the  House  of  Commons,  by  receiving  the  Address 
of  Parliament  in  person,  should  the  House  enter  into  her  views. 
My  behef  is  that  the  House  will  receive  this  intimation  as  another 
gratifying  proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  wanted,  of  Her  Majesty's 
great  sympathy  with  her  people  in  all  matters  that  concern  their 
interest,  and  especially  upon  the  occasion  when  a  great  and  im- 
portant measure  of  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  by  so 
largely  extending  the  franchise  has  for  the  first  time  come  into 
operation.  I  am  therefore  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  case  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  shall  be  agreed  to  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament."  The  right  hon,  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  men- 
tion several  precedents  for  the  course  now  proposed  by  him,  and 
concluded  by  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  proposed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Government,  as  being  a  course  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  House  had  met,  though  not  applicable  to 
ordinary  occasions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  but,  unfortunately,  the  serious  illness 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  sons,  the  Prince  Leopold,  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  design;  the  Address  was  consequently 
presented  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  was  answered  by  Her  Majesty 
in  the  usual  terms. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session  to 
improve  the  machinery  of  legislation,  and  economize  the  public 
time  by  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  BillB  by 
the  two  Houses.  A  measure  for  this  purpose  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  moved  the 
second  reading  on  March  1.  The  noble  Marquis  observed  that 
Parliament  had  now  but  five  months  in  each  year  for  the  discusdon 
of  measures,  and  owing  to  the  rule  that  a  Bill  which  had  passed 
through  many  stages  was  wholly  lost  if  not  carried  before  the  close 
of  the  Session,  it  had  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  following  one. 
This  Bill  would  provide  for  resuming  a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  Session 
at  the  stage  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  previous  Session,  the 
""-mission  of  the  Crown  being,  however,  required  for  that  purpose, 
xler  not  to  take  away  the  existing  power  of  the  Crown  to 
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prevent  the  progress  of  a  measure  by  a  prorogation.  This  Bill 
ought  uot  to  M  applied  to  measures  such  as  a  Reform  Sill,  but  it 
would  facilitate  legislation  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Bankruptcy 
Bills  and  the  like. 

Earl  Granville  said  it  was  trae  that  the  present  Bill  had  nothing 
of  a  party  character;  but  a  Bill  of  a  similar  character  had  once 
before  been  introduced,  and  the  principle  of  it  been  rejected  after 
due  consideration.  This  Bill  would  certainly  meet  the  same  fate  if 
simply  sent  down  as  it  was  to  the  other  House.  The  best  plan 
would,  he  suggested,  be  to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  and  then 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  joint  Committee  of  tbe  two 
Houses,  and  refer  to  it  this  Bill,  together  with  a  suggestion  made 
on  a  former  evening  of  a  change  in  the  time  of  tbe  termination  of 
the  financial  year.  It  might  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee  to 
consider  the  means  of  remedying  the  mischief  of  the  slip-shod 
phraseology  of  Government  Bills,  and  the  House  of  Commons  might 
also  be  induced  to  forego  some  of  its  privileges  as  to  the  initiation 
of  money  Bills. 

Iiord  Redesdale  thought  that  a  better  remedy  for  the  evil 
Lord  Salisbury  complained  of  in  respect  of  Bills,  such  as  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  would  be  to  have  such  Bills  introduced  simultaneously 
into  both  Houses.  For  himself  he  had  a  great  objection  to  settling 
inatt«rB  of  this  kind  by  statute.  Any  change  of  the  sort  could  be 
brought  about  equally  well  by  alterations  in  the  Standing  Orders. 

Lord  Derby  admitted  there  was  much  in  liord  Granville's 
recommendation  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  j  but  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  result  if  all  the 
other  matters  alluded  to  by  bim  were  also  referred  to  the  same 
Committee.  He  cordially  agreed  as  to  tbe  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  some  of  the  details  were  open  to  criticism — e.  g.  tbe  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  Sovereign's  consent  to  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  in  a 
subsequent  Session. 

Lord  Russell  believed  the  Bill  would  improve  legislation.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  desirable  to  submit  the  Bill  to  a  joint  Committee,  but 
his  consent  to  that  course  would  depend  on  the  question  whether 
any  other  matters  besides  this  were  referred  to  that  Committee. 

Lord  Cairns  appreciated  the  very  great  general  merits  of  the  Bill. 
On  the  details  he  thought  the  condition  that  tbe  consent  of  the  Crown 
must  be  obtained  to  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  was  inexpedient. 
He  objected  also  to  the  provision  which  appeared  to  limit  the  right 
of  the  House  in  which  a  Bill  originated  to  amend  it  in  detail  when 
brought  back  from  the  other  House. 

Lord  Grey  perceived  difficulties  in  the  proposed  reference  to  a 
joint  Committee,  but  be  waa  of  opinion  that  something  must  be 
done  in  view  of  the  common  and,  he  iutimated,  not  unjust  reproach 
that  Parliament  was  becoming  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  mass 
of  l^slation  before  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  a  joint  Committee 
might  provide  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
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Hft  dissented  altt^ether  from  Lord  B«deedale*8  recommendatioD. 
It  would  be  for  from  an  economy  of  time  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
considering  the  same  Bill  contemporaneooaly  in  both  HoaseB; 
the  amendments  of  the  one  House  would  often  make  the  debate  in 
the  other  so  much  waste  of  time. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  the  main  agreed  with  the  amendments  proposed 
by  Lords  Derby  and  Cairns.  He  had  a  prejudice  a^inst  referring 
Bills  to  a  Committee.  .  But  he  would  accept  the  proposal  of  a 
reference  to  a  joint  Committee  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  jealousy,  and 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  other  House.  If,  however,  the 
Bill  were  referred  to  such  a  Committee,  and  an  unreasonable  delay 
occurred  before  the  Committee  decided  upon  it,  he  should  propose 
the  recall  of  the  Bill,  and  woold  proceed  with  it  in  tlie  regular 

The  Bill  was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  invited  and 
acceded  to,  a  joint  Committee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  each,  was  formed,  and  held  several  meetings  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session.  The  Committee  was,  however,  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  Lord  Salisburjr's 
Bill  so  far  as  concerned  public  legislation.  With  r^ard  to  Private 
Bills  they  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses 
with  a  view  to  saving  time  and  expense,  and  the  Report  embodying 
this  recommendation  was  presented  shortly  before  the  prorogation. 
No  action,  however,  was  taken  upon  it  this  year. 

About  the  same  time  a  Committee  on  a  very  important  question 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  the  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  Her  Majesty 
had  recommended  that  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections, 
with  a  view  of  providing  further  guarantees  for  their  tranquillity, 
purity,  and  freedom..  The  recent  geoeral  election  had  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  mind  the  scandalous  cormption  and 
iniquities  prevailing  in  the  elections  for  boroughs,  and  facts  had 
transpired  in  the  course  of  judicial  inquiries  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  Farlia~ 
mentary  and  municipal  elections,  the  same  agencies  being  employed 
for  both.  Mr.  Bruce  now  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  practices 
pursued  in  conducting  these  elections.  In  support  of  his  motion 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  descanted  at  length  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  the  immense  expense  of  elections,  the  demoral- 
ising  effects  of  bribery — which,  however,  he  admitted  to  be  limited 
in  area — intimidation,  which  had  been  largely  practised  at  the 
recent  election,  and  rioting,  which  he  believed  might  be  greatly 
checked  by  the  abolition  of  nomination  days  and  declaration  of  the 
polls.  Finally,  Mr.  Brace  drew  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  by  stating  that  his  experience  at  the  last  election  had 
converted  him  to  the  Ballot.     Admitting  all  the  moral  evils  of 
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concealment,  he  held  that  they  would  soon  die  away,  and  that 
the  practical  adranttiges  greatly  outweighed  them ;  and  he  con- 
eluded  by  avowing  openly  that  the  object  of  the  Committee 
was  to  see  whether  some  system  of  secret  voting  could  not  be 
devised. 

Mr.  Hardy,  for  the  Opposition,  consented  readily  to  the  inquiry, 
on  condition  that  it  was  conducted  bond  fide  and  impartially,  and 
not  as  a  mere  cloak  for  persons  who  had  already  changed  their 
minds.  He  suggested,  too,  that  intimidation  by  mobs  should  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  Committee  wa«  proposed,  without 
any  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  a  mode 
of  obtaining  information  on  all  points  connected  with  elections,  and 
wonld  not  by  any  means  be  limited  to  the  Ballot.  The  collective 
opinion  of  the  Government  went  no  further  than  this,  that  the 
recent  extension  of  the  franchise  bad  altered  most  of  the  conditions 
nnder  which  elections  were  conducted. 

The  Committee  was  agreed  to  and  appointed,  the  Marqnis  of 
Hartington  being  the  chairman,  and  a  very  full  and  searching 
inquiry  into  electoral  corruption  and  abuses  took  place,  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  affecting  various  parts  of  the  country  being  taken. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Committee  presented  their 
Report,  which,  although  it  exhibited  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  its  members  as  to  the  practical  measures  to  he 
adopted,  was  considered  to  add  a  good  deal  to  the  strength  of  the 
case  in  favour  of  a  secret  mode  of  voting  at  elections. 

The  provision  of  some  further  legislative  securities  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  a  cause  of  great  alarm  to  agriculturiste,  was  one  of  the 
first  subjects  on  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to  legislate  after 
its  meeting.  Two  rival  projects  were  presented :  one,  a  Bill  of 
Lord  B.  Montagu ;  the  other,  a  measure  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  The  noble  lord,  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  bis  Bill  on  March  9,  said  that  it  was 
necessary,  owing  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  present  system  to  keep 
out  the  rinderpest — an  argument  which  he  illustrated  by  copious 
quotetions  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
last  year,  and  from  the  history  of  the  cattle  plague.  He  preferred 
to  accustom  the  trade  to  run  in  certain  grooves,  though  there  might 
be  restrictions,  rather  than  expose  it  to  sudden  shocks,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  the  Government  Bill.  He  insisted  on  the  advan- 
tages of  his  measure — the  establishment  of  permanent  markets  for 
foreign  cattle,  the  concentration  of  slaughterhouses,  &c, ;  and  as 
dead  meat  could  travel  more  cheaply  and  in  a  better  condition  than 
live  animals,  he  maintained  that  the  system  which  he  advocated 
would  reduce  the  price  of  butehers'  meat.  One  of  his  objects  was 
to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  middle-man— the  buteher — and  thus  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  producer  and  reduce  it  to  the  consumer. 
He  urged  that  his  Bill  should  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee  as 
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the  Goverament  BiH,  so  that  the  House  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  two  systems. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Headlam,  Beconded  . 
hy  Mr.  Norwood,  who  considered  that  tlie  eetablishment  of  separate 
and  permanent  markets  was  a  return  to  the  old  principle  of  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  practical  result  wonld  he  the  deEtniction  of  the 
foreign  trade  and  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Porster,  speaking  for  the  Grovemment,  objected  to 
the  Bill  on  three  grounds  — that  it  would  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion;  that  it  did  not  define  the  discretion  for  suspending  the 
rule  of  compulsory  slaughter;  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  cost  of 
providing  separate  markets  at  the  outports  must  fall  on  the  Con- 
■olidated  Fund,  The  Government  Bill  proceeded  on  what  he  main- 
tained was  the  true  principle,  of  presuming  that  there  would  be 
health  rather  than  disease ;  but  at  the  same  time  taking  powers  to 
exclude  the  disease  whenever  it  broke  out.  It  also  gave  greater 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  markets  at  the  ports;  and,  aa  a 
proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  the  Markets  Committee  of  the 
London  Corporation,  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  would  recommend  the 
formation  of  a  separate  metropolitan  market.  He  urged  Lord 
Bobert  Montagu  to  withdraw  his  Bill,  and  to  follow  the  more 
convenient  course  of  moving  amendments  in  Committee  on  the 
Government  Bill. 

The  Bill  waa  rejected,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of  253 
against  197. 

The  objects  of  the  other  measure  were  clearly  explained  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  He  explained 
that,  as  regards  the  home  trade,  it  would  re-enact,  almost  as  they 
stood,  the  present  arrangements  for  "  stamping  out "  tbe  cattle 
plague,  and  would  give  aome  new  poweis  with  regard  to  sheep. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  give  the  Privy  Council  power  for  checking 
other  diseases  besides  the  cattle  plague,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of 
sheep  and  horses,  and  it  contained  other  provisions  for  regulating 
the  traffic  in  cattle,  and  particularly  for  securing  to  cattle  in  transit 
an  ample  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  foreign  trade,  it  transferred 
from  the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  Privy  Council  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  cattle  from  any  country  into  any  port,  of 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  the  countries  from  which  cattle  might 
be  brought,  and  of  defining  areas  at  ports  into  which  cattle  might 
be  brought,  but  out  of  which  they  could  not  be  taken  alive.  There 
were  also  provisions  at  which  Mr.  Forster  glanced  slightly  for 
encouraging  the  formation  of  markets. 

Lord  itobert  Montagu  expressed  his  approval  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Bill,  but  objected  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  part  that  they 
could  never  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  the  cattle 
plague.  The  House,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  Mr. 
Forster's  measure,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  took  an  early  opportunity  after  Parliament 
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met  to  iatrodace  two  measures  for  amending  the  system  of  sssess- 
ment  of  rates — another  of  the  Eubjects  g'lanced  at  in  the  Speech 
:  Irom  the  throne.  One  of  theae  was  a  Bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  assessment  in  the  metropolis.  The  Union  Assessment  Act  of 
1862  only  applied  tu  unions,  and  there  were  in  the  metropolis 
several  parishes,  which,  although  existing  side  by  side  with  unions, 
were  yet  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  Bill  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  enable  those  parishes,  which  were  twenty-two  in  number, 
to  establish  union  assessment  committees,  and  to  place  them  thus 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  seventeen  unions  to  which  the  Act 
of  1862  applied.  The  Bill  also  sought  to  accomplish  another  object. 
At  present  the  poor-rate,  the  county-rat«,  and  other  rates  in  the 
metropolis  were  levied  on  different  principles,  but  this  Bill  would 
place  them  on  the  same  footing,  and,  if  possible,  establish  one  basis 
for  local  and  imperial  taxation  within  its  limits.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  bringing  in  the  Bill,  entered  into  detailsof  the  pro- 
visions to  be  adopted  tor  the  attainment  of  a  common  basis  of 
action.  The  Bill  would  lay  down  a  maximum  scale,  leaving  a  discre- 
tionary power  below  the  amount.  The  Board  would  not  have  power 
to  hear  appeals  as  between  unions,  but  a  paid  assessor  would  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Goschen  also  moved  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  amending 
the  law  with  respect  to  rates  assessed  upon  occupiers  for  short  terms, 
and,  having  described  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the 
working  classes  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  compounding, 
stated  that  the  Government  proposed  that  the  rate<book  should  still 
be  the  basis  of  the  register,  and  that  the  occupier  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be  rated,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  the  rate  from  the  landlord.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
rate  should  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments,  and  that  no  rate  should 
exceed  two  weeVs'  rent,  so  that  no  tenant  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  greater  amount  for  rent  than  that  which  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  deduct  from  his  landlord.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Bill 
should  have  a  general  application,  and  not  be  confined,  as  the  exist- 
ing  law  was,  to  boroughs  only. 

In  the  discussion  which  arose  on  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  Mr. 
Bright  referred  to  the  case  of  Birmingham,  where  50U0  distress  war- 
rants had  been  taken  out,  entailing  great  distress  upon  the  people — 
distress  a^ravated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

Another  measure,  of  which  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  before 
Parliament  entered  upon  the  engrossing  subject  of.the  Irish  Church, 
was  the  Bill  for  the  better  repression  of  crime,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  public  for  a 
more  effectual  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  a  more  vigorous 
mode  of  dealing  with  that  dangerous  class  who  make  crime  their 
regular  trade  and  pursuit,  preferring  to  prey  upon  the  industry  of 
others  rather  than  to  exercise  their  own.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  it  was  determined  to  introduce  it  first  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  under  the  charge  of  Lord  Kimberley,  the  liord 
C   2  ..(HX^IC 
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Privy  Sed.  The  noble  lord,  in  movin^f  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
stated  at  length  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  propoaed 
to  legieUte  for  the  repression  of  crime,  inasmach  as  their  intentions 
involved  a  coDsiderahle  change  in  the  criminal  law.  The  noble  earl 
traced  modem  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  on  account  of 
remonstranc438  from  Western  Australia,  the  Govemment  in  1864- 
gave  notice  that  transportation  would  entirely  cease  in  three  years 
from  that  date.  Accordb^ly  traDsportation  had  now  ceased,  except 
in  the  case  of  Gibraltar.  The  system  of  releasing  convicts  on  ticket 
of  leave  followed.  The  noble  earl  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
mission which  inquired  into  the  subject  some  years  ago,  and  the 
recommendations  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1864. 
The  ticket-of-leave  system  had  been  very  successful  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  Real,  hard,  patient  industry  and  good  conduct  were 
required  to  be  shown  by  the  convicts  before  they  were  released.  In 
the  case  of  the  three  convict  establishments,  the  earnings  of  the 
convicts  in  the  value  of  work  done  had  nearly  been  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  of  their  maintenance.  With  regard  to  the  supervision 
of  licensed  convicts,  as  it  was  intended  to  propose  still  further  super- 
vision, it  was  important  to  inquire  into  the  existing  system.  At 
present  the  supervision  was  far  from  effective,  one  of  the  defects 
being  the  want  of  better  communication  between  the  police  in 
different  towns.  He  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm 
as  to  the  condition  of  crime,  for  so  far  from  there  having  been 
any  great  increase,  there  had  been  rather  a  decrease,  compara- 
tively with  the  growth  of  population.  Notwithstanding  this 
his  lordship  submitted  there  were  two  reasons  for  further  l^Ts- 
lation  on  the  subject — one  general  and  one  special  reason.  The 
general  reason  was,  that  the  country  had  by  greater  experience  seen 
tiie  necessity  for  it,  and  the  possibility  of  repressing  it.  With  re- 
gard to  convicts,  there  were  at  present  1566  men  on  ticket  of  leave, 
and  441  females.  In  ten  years'  time  it  was  estimated  there  would 
he  tttiOO  convicts  on  ticket  of  leave.  Having  quoted  statistics 
relating  to  other  criminals,  bis  lordship  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
qoeetion,  how  could  they  deal  with  this  enormous  mass  of  crime 
and  this  army  of  crimin^s  ?  It  hod  been  suggested  that  men  who 
had  been  convicted  several  times  should  he  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life.  He  could  not  endorse  that  principle.  The  best  mode 
which  he  thought  of  dealing  with  the  men  under  life  sentences 
was,  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  to  remove  them  from  public 
works ;  and  if  not  to  release  them,  simply  to  place  them  under  re- 
straint and  exclude  them  from  the  public  eye.  His  lordship  thought 
that  a  certain  class  of  contirmed  criminals  should  be  put  under  a 

rial  code  of  laws,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  an  offence 
lid  be  transferred  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  defence.  The  main 
principle  of  the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  propose  was  that 
any  man,  after  having  been  repeatedly  convicted,  should  be  able  to 
be  called  upon  to  show  that  he  was  earning  an  honest  living ;  and 
if  he  failed  to  do  that,  then  that  he  should  be  amenable  to  im- 
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prisonment.  The  Bill  proposed  to  extend  police  enpervision,  aod  to 
throw  OD  the  criminal  the  burden  of  proof  that  he  was  leadine^  an 
honest  life.  A  register  would  be  kept  of  all  the  licences  granted, 
and  any  person  holding  one  might  be  summoned  by  the  police  before 
a  magistrate,  and  called  upon  to  show  that  he  was  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  would  then  be  remitted  to  undergo 
his  original  sentence.  In  the  case  of  persons  convicted  of  felony  a 
second  time,  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  sentence  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  police  superrision  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  period 
they  might  be  summoned  by  the  police  to  show  that  they  were  pur- 
suing a  decent  calling,  and  in  deEault  be  imprisoned  for  one  year. 
A  similar  provision  would  apply  where  licensed  convicts  were  found 
in  suspicious  circumstances  and  about  to  commit  a  crime.  For 
third  convictions  the  sentence  would  never  he  less  than  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  In  the  case  of  receivers  of  stolen  property,  after 
the  first  conviction  they  would  be  required  to  show  that  the  goods 
were  not  stolen,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  plead  simple  ignorance 
of  the  fact.  The  Bill  also  dealt  with  the  case  of  vagrants.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  the  innocent,  while  it  would  cir- 
cumscribe the  movements  of  criminals  and  greatly  strengthen  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  scheme  thus  described  by  Lord  Eimbcriey  was  received  with 
considerable  approval  by  the  House,  but  some  noble  lords  su^ested 
the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  This,  however, 
was  objected  to,  as  being  likely  to  cause  the  "  shelving"  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  it  was  resolved  to  discuss  the  scheme  more  fully  at  the 
next  stage.  The  second  reading  having  been  moved  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  a  debate  took  place.  Lord  Romilly  analyzed  the  mea- 
sure, and  pointed  out  some  points  in  it  which  required  considera- 
tion. He  threw  out  a  suggestion  in  order  to  the  eradication  of  the 
criminal  class — which  now  was  principally  recruited  from  the 
families  themselves  of  the  offenders — that  the  children  of  felons 
should  be  removed  from  the  control  of  their  parents  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  present  opportunity  might  also  be 
taken  for  securing  more  equality  in  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
magistrates  at  the  different  Quarter  Sessions. 

Lord  HyltoD  thought  even  the  present  obligation  on  tickct-of- 
leave  men  to  come  up  at  certain  intervals  for  inspection  proved  a 
great  impediment  to  their  keeping  honest  employment.  This  Bill 
would  increase  that  evil. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  praised  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  but  feared 
that  in  shutting  up  all  avenues  to  honest  occupation  it  might  drive 
criminals  to  desperate  courses.  The  provision  of  the  Act  of  1864 
obliging  them  to  report  themselves  to  the  police  was,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  useless  or  mischievous.  This  Bill 
extended  still  further  the  principle  of  supervision,  and  would  put 
excessive  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  numbers  of  the 
class  actually  living  by  crime  had,  he  believed,  been  exa^;erate^ 
The  direction  which  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime  ougt^r^ 
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take  wonid  be  id  the  way  of  adopting  still  more  Btringent  measares 
in  relation  to  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  He  differed  from  Lord 
Bomilly^B  proposal  that  the  State  should  take  poeeession  of  the  chil- 
dren of  felons,  who  were  by  no  means  snre,  he  declared,  to  become 
feloDB  themselves ;  although  he  helieved  a  right  scheme  of  education 
was  the  best  expedient  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Lord  Carnarvon  defended  the  principle  of  supervision.  It  was 
not  a  novel  principle,  nor  was  it  liable  to  the  cbai^  brought  against  it 
of  cruelty.  The  central  registry  proposed  by  the  Bill,  and  which  he 
thought  its  keystone,  would  regulate  and  temper  the  supervision.  A 
registry  established  at  Liverpool  had,  he  had  himself  ascertained,  a 
very  beneficial  operation.  He  objected,however,to  the  central  r^stry 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police. 
The  head  of  such  a  department  ought  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  latter  official  and  the  convicts.  He  criticized,  also,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  as  to  penalties  for  repeated  offences.  He  thought 
we  did  not  inflict  long  enough  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  that  the 
term  ought  to  be  increased  with  each  conviction.  Imprisonment 
for  life  would  often  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the  country  in  the 
case  of  confirmed  criminals,  and  even  to  the  men  themselves. 

Observations  on  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  made  by  Lord 
Airlie,  who  desired  that  it  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and  by 
Lord  Houghton,  who  deprecated  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
police  supervision,  already  harsh,  and  always  liable  to  be  abused. 
If  supervision  would  extirpate  crime,  he  would  acquiesce  in  such  an 
infraction  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  he  had  no  hope  that 
this  would  he  its  eETect.  The  Bill  he  considered  was  really  not  that 
of  the  Government,  but  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  it  had  been 
framed  after  an  Irish  pattern,  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
England.  He  would  have  preferred  to  see  parts  of  it  at  least 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  thought  that  a  public  discussion  of  the 
Bill  was  preferable,  and  made  some  criticisms  on  Lord  Carnarvon's 
arguments. 

Lord  Kimberley  explained,  and  maintained  his  statement,  that 
convict  labour  had  defrayed  the  prisoners'  maintenance,  on  which 
some  uncertainty  seemed  to  exist  out  of  doors.  He  defended  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  fur  police  supervision,  which  he  declared  were 
the  main  features  of  the  measure.  He  aTgued  they  were  not  open 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  censures,  and  would  be  less  likely  than  the 
present  system  of  reporting  to  the  police  to  hinder  the  retention  of 
employment  by  licensed  convicts.  It  would  not,  he  thought,  be 
practicable  or  right  to  adopt  Lord  Carnarvon's  advice  to  increase 
the  amount  of  punishment  for  every  new  offence. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  subsequently  under- 
went a  full  discussion  in  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"Tbb  DuBaTABLiBHUEHT  OF  THB  Ibi8B  Chithch  " — Predominance  of  this  question 
over  all  othprs  daring  the  Senion— It  forms  the  stancUng  luhject  of  dincauioii  ia 
PBrlumeiit  and  in  ttie  coDntry — "nme  occupied  from  the  introdaction  to  the  paumg; 

of  the  Uill — The  Prime  Miaiiitor  movea  fur  leave  to  bring  in  the  Meigure  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Hoose  on  March  l—ElaboraCe  and  lacid  stateuiEiit  of  the  plan 
of  the  OoTemraent  nwds  hj  him  —  Remarks  of  Mr,  Disraeli  — Oreat  DehnM  on  the 
Second  Beadiug,  which  is  continued  for  three  oight*  by  a^ioiiminent — Mr.  Disraeli 
moFca  the  rcjectioo  of  the  Kll— Summary  of  the  leading  Speeches  oa  each  side — 
—Impression  made  by  those  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr.  Bright,  Dr.  Ball,  and  Mr. 
Qathome  Hnrdy— Majority  of  IIS  in  favonr  of  the  Second  Reading— Sensation 
caneed  t»  thii  remit — Aadviui  of  the  Dirinon — Contemporaneoua  Debates  in  the 
Uoose  of  Lords  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  Coronation  Oath— Impor- 
tant Statement  by  Karl  Qrsnville  on  the  latter  subject— Adjournment  of  the  tno 
HoQsea  for  the  Easter  lUceas — Discussion  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  Committee 
for  man;  nights  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide — Statement  of  the  principal 
Amendments  moved,  and  Divisions  tateu,  during  this  stage  of  the  Bill  — QuesUons 
of  Reservtition  of  Glebes,  Compensation  to  Curutt'S,  Redemption  of  Seot-charges, 
Terms  of  Compensation  to  Mayiiooth,  and  other  pointa— Steady  and  Uniform  tjup- 
port  of  the  QovemmenC  by  the  Liberal  party— Some  Concesriuns  are  made  bj  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  no  material  Amendments  carried — The  Bill  is  passed  tbrongh  Com- 
mittee before  Wliitsaatide— Sabscqnent  passage  of  the  Moaiure- Debates  on  the 
Report,  and  on  the  Third  Reading,  which  is  carried  by  a  Majority  of  114— The  Bill 
ii  tent  to  tbe  House  of  Lords. 

The  ofiairB  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  formed  the  great 
occupation  of  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  1869.  The  im- 
portance of  this  question  threw  all  others  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. From  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  end  of  July  the  same 
engrossing  topic  engaged  the  thoughts  and  formed  the  standing 
topic  of  discussion  among  politicians  of  every  class  and  grade,  both 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  without.  The  speeches,  articles, 
and  arguments  to  which  this  great  controversy  gave  rise  might  fill 
volumes ;  the  materials  which  it  afforded  for  discussion,  invective, 
and  declamation  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  propose  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter  to  make  such  a  selection  an  our  limits 
will  allow  &om  the  very  copious  records  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  arguments  urged  on  either  side  in  the  controversy,  and 
exhibiting  the  progress  through  all  its  prolouged  stages  of  the  great 
measure  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  Government  found  it 
poesible  to  carry  to  its  consummation  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a 
Session.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  history  of  the  dis- 
establishment Bill,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  Govern- 
ment, presuming  on  the  indications  which  appeared  of  a  more 
tranquil  and  settled  condition  of  the  country,  allowed  the  Act  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  expire.  Tbey  also,  in 
reply  to  questions  which  were  addressed  to  them  in  both  Houses 
respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland,  avowed  their  resolutio' 
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to  grapple  earDeetly  with  that  subject  when  the  time  ehould  arrive, 
but  finnly  declmed  to  enter  upon  the  discuseioit,  or  give  any  inti- 
mation of  their  policy  in  regwl  to  it  until  they  had  settled  that 
which  they  considered  the  more  pressing  and  paramount  question 
— that  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

On  the  Ist  of  Maroh,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  his  place  in  an  eager  and 
crowded  House,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  thronged  with  persons 
drawn  towards  that  centre  of  attraction,  and,  having  moved  that  the 
titles  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  and  to  Maynooth 
College,  and  the  Resolution  of  the  House  in  1868  be  read,  and  that 
ceremony  having  been  performed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  next 
moved  that  the  House  do  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  said  Acts  and  Resolution.  This  being  done, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  pre&icing  it  by  an 
exordium  in  which  he  glanced  rapidly  at  the  previous  history  of 
the  question,  and  answered  by  anticipation  some  of  the  principal 
objections  to  his  policy.  Recalling  the  pledges  given  by  those 
who  had  undertaken  the  subject,  ne  prescribed  as  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  measure,  that  it  should  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
establishment  and  the  public  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
it  should  be  thorough,  yet  at  the  same  time  liberal  and  indulgent, 
prompt  in  its  operation,  and  final  in  every  respect.  He  divided  his 
uescnption  of  the  Bill  into  three  parts — its  immediate  effect,  its 
efTect  at  a  certain  time  fixed  (but  not  unalterably),  at  Januaiy  1, 
1871,  and  its  operation  when  what  he  called  "  the  process  of  wind- 
ing-up" the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church  was  brought  to  a  close.  On 
the  first  head  the  Bill  provided  that  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission should  be  at  once  wound  up,  and  a  new  Commission 
appointed  for  ten  years,  in  which  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church, 
subject  to  life  interests,  would  be  vested  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  So  that,  technically  and  legally,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Disestablish- 
ment would  be  postponed  until  the  Ist  of  January,  1871.  At  that 
date  the  union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
would  be  dissolved,  all  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  would  be  abolished, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  cease,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
would  no  longer  be  binding  as  laws ;  except  that  they  would  be 
understood  to  exist  as  the  terms  of  the  voluntary  contract  between 
clergy  and  laity,  until  tbey  were  altered  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  Disestablished  Church.  In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  Act  and  this  date  of  January  1,  1871,  and  during  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Church,  it  was  prop<»ed  that  appointments  should  be 
made  to  spiritual  offices,  but  that  they  should  not  carry  with  them 
the  freehold  or  cooler  vested  interests.  Appointments  also  would 
be  made  in  the  same  provisional  and  temporary  manner  to  vacant 
bishoprics,  but  only  on  the  prayer  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  a 
particular  person  to  a  vacancy ;  but  these  appointments,  too,  would 
carry  with  them  no  vested   interests  and  no   rights  of  peerage. 
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Crown  livings  also,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  periods,  would 
be  filled  np  on  the  same  principles.  To  assist  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Church,  and  to  favour  the  creation  of  a  body  which  could 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Church  with  the  Commissioners,  the 
Convention  Act,  which  prevented  the  aesembliDg  of  the  clet^  and 
laitj  of  the  Church,  would  be  at  once  repealed ;  and  power  would 
be  taken  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  recognize  aaj  governing  bod; 
which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Disestablished  Church  might  agree 
on,  and  which  actually  represented  both ;  and  that  body  would  be 
incorporated.  Assuming  that  by  January  1,  1871,  or  some  other 
date  to  be  substituted  in  the  Bill,  this  governing  body  would  have 
been  constituted,  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
explaining  the  complicated  details  of  the  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  the  Church  and  its  property  in  its  disestablished  condition. 
And  first  he  explained  how  vested  interests  would  he  met.  A 
vested  interest  he  defined  to  be  the  title  of  an  incumbent  [including 
in  this  term  Bishops  and  dignitaries  as  well  as  beneficed  clergy)  to 
receive  a  certain  annuity  out  of  the  property  of  the  Church  (fees, 
pew-rents,  &c.,  being  put  out  of  the  question)  in  consideration  of 
the  performance  of  a  certain  duty.  The  Commissioners  would 
ascertain  the  amount  of  each  incumbent's  income,  deducting  what 
he  paid  for  curates;  and  so  long  as  he  continued  to  discharge  his 
duties,  that  income  would  be  paid  him ;  but  he  might  apply  to  have 
this  commuted  into  an  annuity  for  life.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
interfere  compulsorily  with  the  position  of  the  incumbent  in  relation 
to  his  freehold  or  the  incidents  of  his  landlordship,  with  three 
exceptions — that  his  title  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  would  be  vested 
immediately  in  the  Commissioners ;  that  the  freehold  of  churches 
wholly  in  ruins  would  be  taken  from  the  incumbent ;  and  that  the 
peerage  rights  of  the  Irisli  Bishops  would  cease  at  once.  The 
compensation  to  curates  would  be  of  two  kinds.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  "transitory  curates"  would  be  dealt  with  on  a  principle 
borrowed  from  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act,  and  would  be 
dismissed  with  a  gratuity ;  but  permanent  curates — i.  e.  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  same  parish  from  January  1, 1S69,  to 
January  1, 1871,  or  have  left  their  employment  not  from  their  own 
free  will  or  misconduct — would  be  entitled  to  compensation  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  incumbents.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  careful 
to  point  out  that  this  would  be  paid  by  the  incumbents.  Private 
endowments  would  not  be  touched ;  and  these  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
would  be  the  only  "  marketable  property  "  conveyed  to  the  Church. 
But  he  limited  the  term  to  money  contributed  from  private  sources 
since  the  year  1660,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  include 
churches  and  glebe  houses.  As  to  churches,  wherever  the  "govern- 
ing body  "  made  an  application,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
they  meant  either  to  maintain  the  church  for  public  worship,  or  to 
remove  it  to  some  more  convenient  position,  it  would  be  handed 
over  to  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  about 
a  dozen  other   churches   partaking  of  the  character  of  nation''' 
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.  memorials,  the  Commismoners  would  be  empowered  to  sllot  a 
moderate  sum  for  their  maintenance.  Churcnea  not  in  use,  and 
not  capable  of  being  restored  for  purposes  of  worship,  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with  an  allocation  of  funds 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  On  the  knotty  point  of  glebe 
houses  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  had  seen  reason  to  modify  his  views 
of  last  year.  They  were  not  marketable  property,  for  though  an 
expenditure  on  them  of  1,ZO(),000^.  could  be  traced  distinctly,  their 
annual  value  was  only  ]  HfiOOl.,  and  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  building  charges  on  them  which  the  Stat«  would  have  to  pay  on 
coming  into  possession.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  hand  over 
the  glebe  houses  to  the  governing  body  on  their  paying  the  building 
charges,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of 
glebe  land  round  the  houses  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  burial  grounds 
adjacent  to  chnrches  would  go  with  the  churches,  all  existing  rights 
being  preserved,  and  other  burial  grounds  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Passing  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  Regium  Donum  and  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
amounting  together  to  about  70,000/.,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  recipients  of  the  Segiutn  Donum,  would  be 
compensated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  incumbents  of  the 
Disestablished  Church;  and  in  regard  both  to  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  and  the  grants  to  Presbyterian  Colleges — in  order  to 
give  ample  time  for  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  avoid  the 
sudden  shock  and  disappointment  to  individuals — there  would  be 
a  valuation  of  all  the  interests  in  these  grants  at  H  years'  purchase 
of  the  capital  amount  annually  voted.  This  portion  of  his  speech 
he  concluded  by  an  elaborate  explanation  of  a  scheme  for  the 
final  extinction  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in  45  years.  Landlords 
would  be  allowed,  if  they  chose,  to  purchase  it  at  22J  years' 
purchase,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  ofier  they  would  come 
under  another  and  a  general  operation.  There  would  be  a  compul- 
sory sale  to  them  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  at  a  rate  which  would 
yield  4J  per  cent. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  would  be  credited 
with  a  loan  at  3^  per  cent.,  payable  in  instalments  in  45  years. 
The  power  of  purchase  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants 
for  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  also  proposed 
that  the  tenants  should  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  all  lands  sold 
by  the  Commission,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- money 
might  be  left  on  the  security  of  the  land.  The  financial  results  of 
these  operations  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  thus : — The  tithe  rent-charge 
would  yield  9,000,000/. ;  lands  and  perpetuity  rents,  6,250,000/. ; 
money,  750,000/.— total,  16,000,000/.;  the  present  value  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church.  Of  this  the  Bill  would  dispose  of 
8,650,000/.,  viz. :— Vested  interests  of  incumbents,  4,900,000/. ; 
curates,  800,000/. ;  lay  compensation,  900,000^. ;  private  endow- 
ments, 500,000/. ;  building  charges,  250,000/.  j  commutation  of 
Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Begium  Donum,  1,100,000/.,  and 
!X|>ense8  of  the  Commission,  200,000/.     Consequently,  there  would 
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lEnuin  a  Borplos  of  betweeo  7,000,000;.  ot  8,000,000^.;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  roosed  the  keen  attention  of  the  Hoose  by  the 
interesting  qnestion,  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  The  indispen- 
sable  eonditinns  he  held  to  be  that  the  purposes  to  which  the 
HnrploB  was  applied  should  be  Irieli,  that  they  should  not  be 
reh^oos,  that  they  should  be  final,  and  open  the  door  to  no  new 
eontroveray.  He  discussed  at  length  the  various  su^estions  nhich 
had  been  made,  dismissing  tbem  all  as  impossible  or  radically 
wrong;  and,  after  keeping  the  House  some  time  in  suspense,  he 
annouaced,  quoting  the  words  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  that  the 
Government  had  concladed  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of 
"  an  avoidable  calamities  and  suffering"  not  provided  for  by  the 
Poor  Law.  Proceeding  to  details,  he  allocated  185,000?.  to  lunatic 
asylums,  20,000/.  a  year  to  idiot  asylums,  30,000/.  to  training 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  15,000/.  a  year  lo  the  train- 
iDg  of  nurses,  10,000/.  to  reformatories,  and  61,000/.  to  countv 
infirmaries — in  nil  311,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his 
speech  with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in  which  he  summed  up  the 
conclusions,  and  declared  the  principles  on  which  the  Ministerial 
scheme  had  been  Iramed.  "  I  believe,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, "  I  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  of  the  almost  endless 
arrangements,  and  I  have  laid  as  well  as  1  am  able  the  plans  of  the 
Government  before  the  Committee.  I  will  not  venture  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  but  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  be  of  opinion  it  is  a  plan  at  any  rate  loyal  to  the  expectations 
we  held  out  on  a  former  occasion,  and  loyal  to  the  people  of 
England  who  believed  our  promises.  I  hope  also  the  members 
of  tlie  Committee  may  think  that  the  best  pains  we  could  give  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  develope  and  mature  the  measure,  and  I  sa^ 
that  with  great  Bubmission  to  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  is  a  subject  of  legislation 
BO  exceedingly  complex  and  varied  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  must 
be  errors,  there  must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible 
improvements;  and  we  shall  welcome  from  every  side,  quite  irre- 
spective of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  outlines  of  the  measure, 
snggestions  which,  when  those  outlines  are  decided  upon,  may  tend 
to  secure  a  more  beneficial  application  of  these  funds  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  although  ite  operation 
be  stringent,  and  although  we  have  not  thought  it  cither  politic  or 
allowable  to  attempt  to  diminish  its  stringency  by  making  it 
incomplete,  the  spirit  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious 
communion  in  which  this  measure  has  been  considered  and  prepared 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a  spirit  of  unkindness. 
Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  obtain  full 
credit  for  any  declaration  of  that  kind.  We  are  undoubtedly  asking 
an  educated,  highly  respected,  and  generally  pious  and  zealous  body 
of  clei^ymen  to  undergo  a  great  transition ;  we  are  asking  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  minority  of  the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Esteblislied  Chnrch,  to  abate  a  great  part  of  t' 
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exceptional  privileges  ihey  have  enjoyed ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  in 
making  this  demand  npon  them  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  an  iniiuy. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  esclusively  or  even  mainly  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  English  policy  towards  Ireland ;  I  am  quite  certain 
that  in  many  vital  reapectB  they  have  Buffered  by  itj  I  believe  that 
the  free  air  they  will  breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and 
justice,  giving  scope  for  the  development  of  their  great  energies, 
with  all  the  powers  of  property  and  intelligence  they  will  bring  to  bear, 
will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love  a  country  for  tbem  not  less 
enviable  and  not  less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  th 
past.  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is  a  case  almost  without 
exception.  I  don't  know  in  what  country  so  great  a  change,  so 
great  a  transition  has  been  proposed  for  the  ministers  of  a  religious 
communion  who  have  enjoyed  for  many  ages  the  preferred  position 
of  an  Established  Church.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  in 
the  Irish  Establishment  such  a  change  appears  to  be  nothing  less 
than  ruin  and  destruction;  from  the  height  on  which  they  now 
stand  the  future  is  to  them  an  abyss,  and  their  fears  recall  the 
words  used  in  "  King  Lear  "  when  Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade 
Qloster  that  he  has  fallen  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  says, — 

'Ten  masti  at  each  tnnbe  not  the  nltitnde 


And  yet  hut  a  little  while  after  the  old  man  is  relieved  from  his 
delusion,  and  finds  he  has  not  fallen  at  all.  So  I  trust  that  when, 
instead  of  the  fictitious  and  adventitious  aid  on  which  we  have  too 
long  taught  the  Irish  Eetablisbment  to  lean,  it  should  come  to 
place  its  trust  in  its  own  resources,  in  its  own  great  mission,  in  all 
that  it  can  draw  from  the  energy  of  its  ministers  and  its  members, 
and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence — an  era 
bright  with  hope  and  potent  for  good.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the 
day  has  certainly  come  when  an  end  is  finally  to  be  put  to  that 
union,  not  between  the  Church  and  religious  association,  but 
between  the  Establishment  and  the  State,  which  was  commenced 
under  circumstances  little  auspicious,  and  has  endured  to  be  a 
source  of  unhappiness  to  Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to 
England.  This  measure  is  in  every  sense  a  great  measure — great 
in  its  principles,  great  in  the  multitude  of  its  dry,  technical,  but 
interesting  detail,  and  great  as  a  testing  measure;  for  it  will  show 
for  one  and  all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made.  Upon  us  all 
it  brings  a  great  responsibility.  We  upon  this  bench  are  especially 
chargeable — nay,  deeply  guilty — if  we  have  either  dishonestly  or 
even  prematurely  or  unwisely  challenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I 
know  well  the  punishments  that  follow  rashness  in  public  affairs, 
and  that  ought  to  fall  upon  those  men,  those  Phaetons  of  politics, 
who,  with  hands  unequ^  to  the  task,  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.     But  the  responsibility  passes   beyond  us,  and  rests 
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on  every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  discueBion  and  decision 
upon  this  Bill.  Every  man  approaches  the  discuEsion  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision  and  expand 
its  scope  in  proportion  with  the  greatness  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  working  of  our  Constitutional  Government  itself  is  upon  its 
trial,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  wheels  of 
l^slative  machinery  were  set  in  motion  under  conditions  of  peace 
and  order  and  constitutional  regularity  to  deal  with  a  qiiestion 
greater  or  more  profound.  And  more  especially.  Sir,  ia  the  credit 
and  fame  of  this  great  Assembly  involved ;  this  Assembly  which  has 
inherited  through  many  ages  the  accumulated  honours  of  brilliant 
triumphs,  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called  upon 
to  address  itself  to  a  task  which  would,  indeed,  have  demanded  all 
the  best  energies  of  the  very  best  among  yoar  fathers  and  your 
ancestors.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the  task.  Should 
it  fail,  even  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  suffer  dis- 
paragement; should  it  succeed,  even  that  fame,  I  venture  to  say, 
will  receive  no  small,  no  insensible  addition.  I  roust  not  ask 
gentlemen  opposite  to  concur  in  this  view,  emboldened  as  I  am  by 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  me  in  listening  with  patience  to  a 
statement  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  tedious;  but  I 
pray  them  to  beat  with  me  for  a  moment  while,  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues,  I  say  we  are  sanguine  of  the  issue.  We  believe, 
and  for  my  part  I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  when  the  final 
consummation  shall  arrive,  and  when  the  words  are  spoken  that 
shall  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  work  embodied  in  this  measure 
— the  work  of  peace  and  justice — those  words  will  be  echoed 
upon  every  shore  where  the  name  of  Ireland  or  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  heard,  and  the  answer  to  them  will  come  back 
in  the  approving  shout  of  civilized  mankind."  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  occupied  rather  more  than  three  hours  in 
the  delivery,  and  however  much  opinions  might  differ  as  to  the 
merite  of  his  scheme,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability 
displayed  in  it-s  exposition.  A  more  masterly  or  luminous  state- 
ment of  a  very  complicated  case  has  rarely  been  made.  The 
arrangement  was  so  skilful,  and  the  order  of  ttie  various  topics  so 
admirably  marshalled,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Ministty  was  made 
intelligible  without  any  painful  effort  of  attention  to  all  who  heard 
it.  It  was  received  with  vehement  acclamations  of  applause  by 
his  supporters  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House. 

Upon  his  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  rose,  and 
afler  passing  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  speech  just  delivered,  not  one 
word  of  which  could  be  spared,  said  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
those  who  acted  with  him,  remained  unchanged,  that  disestablish- 
ment was  a  political  error,  and  disendowment — especially  when 
accompanied  by  secularization  —  mere  and  sheer  confiscation. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  should  have  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  but,  looking  to  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  the 
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general  election,  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Mr.  GUcUtone 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Chnfch,  and  to  the  action  of  the  Ute  Government  on  that 
verdict,  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  precluded  from 
submitting  hia  policy  to  the  House.  He  advised  his  friends,  there- 
fore, not  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  he  pressed  for  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  before  the  second  reading. 

To  so  long  a  postponement  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  hia  ob- 
jection, but  after  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  18th  of 
March  should  be  fixed  for  the  second  reading.  Previously  to  that 
day  a  notice  was  given  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  move 
an  amendment  negativing  in  the  usual  form  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  commenced  on  the 
18th,  and  was  continued  by  successive  adjoummente  until  the  S3rd, 
the  day  on  which  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  adjournment  for  the 
Easter  holidays  should  take  place.  During  the  four  evenings  de- 
voted to  this  debate  many  powerful  and  brilliant  speeches  were 
delivered,  from  some  of  which  we  shall  make  such  selections  as  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  argumente  employed  on  either  side,  and  the 
chief  grounds  relied  upon  for  or  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli 
opened  the  case  for  the  Opposition  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech. 
He  commenced  by  reminding  the  House  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  his  measure  as  involving  a  "  gigantic  issue,"  and,  agreeing 
with  this  appreciation  of  its  magnitude,  he  drew  the  inference  that 
it  merited  the  utmost  judgment,  self-control,  and  mutual  forbear* 
ance  in  ite  discussion,  and  that  the  country  had  a  right  to  require 
from  Parliament  the  most  mature  deliberation  in  its  settlement. 
This  conclusion  he  enforced  by  an  hiatorical  retrospect  of  the  mis- 
takes made  from  want  of  this  deliberation  the  last  time  Parliament 
had  to  deal  with  a  gigantic  issue,  more  than  200  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Rebellion.  The  Bill,  he  said,  proposed  two  objecte 
— to  sever  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  to  enable  the 
State  to  seize  on  the  property  of  a  corporation  {for  convenience  of 
debate  termed  Disestablishment  and  Disendowmeut) ,  two  operations 
very  often  confounded,  but  widely  differing  in  their  nature  and 
results.  Before  dealing  with  the  Bill,  he  asked  leave  to  make  some 
general  remarks  on  theee  two  points.  To  Disestablishment  be  ob- 
jectted  because  be  was  in  favour  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
by  which  he  understood  an  arrangement  which  armed  the  State 
with  the  highest  influence,  and  prevented  the  Church  from  sinking 
into  a  sacerdotal  corporation.  On  the  possible  evil  consequences  of 
divorcing  authority  from  religion  be  dilated  with  much  earnestness, 
and,  believing  that  we  were  tending  towards  a  time  when  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  would  be  predominant  in  public  affairs,  he  warned 
the  House  against  establishing  an  independent  religious  power  in 
the  country,  which  might  be  stronger  than  the  civil  power,  and  not 
always  in  agreement  with  it.  Among  other  advantages  of  an  Esta- 
blishment was  the  security  of  religious  free<lom,  and  this  was  not 
confined  to  persons  belonging  to  its  community.     As  to  Disendow- 
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ment,  if  a  State  seized  on  the  property  of  a  Church  without  tte- 
si^ing  3  reasoiij  he  held  it  to  be  epofi&tion,  but  with  a  reason, 
T^id  or  not,  it  was  a  confiscation.  Mr.  Dieraeli  did  not  share  in 
the  delusion  that  tiiere  was  nodiSerence  between  private  and  corpo- 
rate property ;  towards  the  first  the  State  occupied  the  position  of 
a  gnardiaUj  to  the  latter  of  a  trustee  j  but  whatever  rights  a  trustee 
might  have,  under  no  circurastances  was  he  justified  in  taking  the 
property  to  himself.  Of  all  species  of  confiscation,  however,  he 
objected  most  strongly  to  conhscation  of  Church  property,  which 
usually  ended  in  tbe  sole  benefit  of  the  landlords.  "  In  objecting 
most  etrongly  against  the  confiscation  of  Church  property,"  said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman, "  I  do  so  because  Church  property  is  to  a  cer- 
tain decree  an  intellectual  tenure,  and  in  a  very  great  degree 
a  moral  and  spiritual  tenure.  It  is  the  patrimony  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  It  is,  I  won't  say  the  only,  but  it  is  the 
easiest,  and  even  now,  with  our  much  developed  civilization,  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  method  by  which  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  or 
even  of  the  working  classes,  can  become  landed  proprietors,  and 
more  than  landed  proprietors,  can  become  resident  landed  proprie- 
tors, fulfilling  all  the  duties.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  reason 
why  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  the  confiscation  of  Church  property, 
and  it  is  this — because  I  invariably  observe  that  when  Church  pro- 
perty  has  been  confiscated,  it  always  goos  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  that  in  this  House  I  shall  never  be  accused 
of  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  connected  with  the  land, 
I  look  upon  the  landed  tenure  of  this  country  as,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  most  successful  institutions  that  has 
been  created  out  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  a  tenure  which,  by 
fixing  to  the  soil  a  number  of  residents  deeply  interested  in  it,  has 
secured  local  government,  which  is  tbe  best  safeguard  of  political 
liberty.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  tenure  which,  while  it  has 
obtained  for  us  those  great  social  and  political  advantages,  has  been 
consistent  with  making  the  soil  of  this  country  on  the  whole  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  Therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  is  a  tenure  which,  both  on  account  of  social  and  poli- 
tical recommendations  and  great  material  conse<{Uences  which  it  has 
secured  for  this  country,  may  be  described  as  of  a  most  satisfactoiy 
kind."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say  that  this  mea- 
sure of  disestablishment  would  set  up  three  Churches  unconnected 
with  the  State,  which,  whenever  anyother  grievance — such  as  the  land 
question — came  to  be  discussed,  would  agree  in  one  dogma  at  least, 
that  the  clergy  bad  been  ill-treated.  As  to  disendowment,  why,  he 
asked,  was  the  property  of  the  Church  to  be  taken  away  ?  Her 
title  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  landlord,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prescription  of  three  centuries.  It  was  not  pretended 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  property  bad  been  given  were  not 
excellent,  or  that  the^  had  not  been  carried  out.  Nor  had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  some  other  Church  which  would 
better  discharge  the  duty  for  which  the  property  was  given.     The 
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only  pretext  alleged  was  that  the  Catholics,  who  did  not  wish  for 
these  endowmeDts  themmlves,  were  jealous  of  the  Protestants  for 
poEBessing  them.  This  he  held  to  be  an  entirely  new  principle,  or 
rather  it  was  the  revival  of  the  old  principles  of  tyitamy  and  op- 
preesion  in  the  darkest  ages.  Hecnjated  much  laughter  hj  putting 
a  hypothetical  ease  of  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  private 
property — one  set  of  landless  Irish  gentry  demanding  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-countrymen  from 
DO  motive  but  jealousy ;  or  to  other  corporate  property,  as  if  the 
unendowed  London  hospitals  should  demand  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  Guy's,  St,  Bartholomew'B,  or  St.  Thomas's.  But  this 
scheme  of  confiscation  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  its  victims ;  and  he  examined  next,  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  the 
temptations  held  out  to  the  clergy  to  join  in  the  operation.  Their 
vested  interests  were  to  be  respected ;  but  that  went  for  nothing,  for 
no  Minister  could  propose  such  a  measure  without  that  proviso, 
which  was  a  mere  oommoD-plaee  of  coofiseation.  Their  glebe 
houses  were  to  be  given  to  them,  but  charged  with  a  price,  and  their 
life  interests  were  to  be  capitalized;  but  what  security  was  there 
that  another  measure  of  confiscation  might  not  follow?  It  was 
utterly  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  incumbents  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  co-operate  in  their  own  robbery.  He  touched  next 
on  the  proposed  modeof  dealing  with  Maynooth,  maintaining  that 
the  foundation  of  a  permanent  endowment  for  Maynooth  College, 
and  the  commutation  of  the  Rectum  Donum,  not  out  of  Imperial 
funds,  but  the  property  of  the  Church,  were  direct  breaches  of  all 
the  engagements  of  last  year,  and  at  variance  even  with  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Bill.  He  ridiculed,  too,  the  proposal  for  the  extinction 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  predicting  that  the  end  of  the  whole  ope- 
ration would  be  that  the  property  of  the  Church  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  and  the  consequence  of  snch  sacrilegious 
proceedings  must  be  such  deep  discontent  that  either  there  must  be 
restitution,  or  the  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  the  English 
Church  J  and  this,  he  declared  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  language, 
clearly  contemplated.  Finally,  he  blamed  the  Government  for 
neglecting  to  provide  some  kind  of  organization  for  the  disesta- 
blished Church,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised that  after  the  great  vicissitudes  of  our  history  Whig  and 
Tory  always  reappear.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  blunders 
and  mistakes  that  both  Whigs  and  Tones  have  made — notwith- 
standing the  occasional  violence,  not  to  say  factionsuess,  of  those 
contests  which  history  records — notwithstanding  all  this,  the  two 
parties  always  reappear ;  and  that  proves  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  deep  in  their  roots,  and  that  they  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  I  say  that  not  as  a  partisan,  and  I  am  speaking  now 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  when  I  say  I  believe  that  the  Tory 
party,  whatever  may  have  been  their  mistakes,  have  always  been 
the  friends  of  local  government,  and  the  instinct  of  the  nation  has 
made  it  feel  that  on  local  government  political  freedom  depends. 
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But  it  has  been  the  ^reat  and  glorious  privilege  of  the  Whig  party 
to  accomplish  and  achieve  religioue  liberty,  becausej  by  the  wiae 
instinct  of  its  leading  men  and  statesmen,  they  had  felt  that  reli- 
gious liberty  depended  upon  a  connexion  between  civil  authority 
and  ecclesiastical  iufluence.  In  this  age  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
by  what  heroic  efiTorts  the  great  blessings  of  regulated  freedom  and 
temperate  religion  have  been  accomplished,  and  how  much  they 
have  tended  to  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  our  country.  Custom 
has  made  this  a  strong  country.  Tradition  has  made  it  a  wise  one. 
There  are  high-flying  statesmen  I  know  of  who  sneer  at  tradition 
and  scorn  custom.  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  their  course. 
I  have  expressed  fully  but  fairiy,  as  our  lights  permit,  my  views  of 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  believe  it  a  most 
dangerous  measure — a  great  mistake,  and  I  leave  its  consideration 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  prudence  and  the  patriotism  of 
Parliament." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory  supported  the  Bill,  from  which  he  anticipated 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  poison  of  religious  ascendancy  which 
tainted  every  rank  of  Irish  society.  As  a  Protestant  he  welcomed 
in  the  voluntary  system  the  only  mode  of  restoring  peace  to  Ireland, 
and  he  exhorted  his  fellow-religionists  to  have  confidence  in  the 
increased  efficacy  of  their  Church,  when  freed  from  the  evil  inheri- 
tance of  injustice.  There  were  several  points  in  the  Bill  to  which 
he  objected — such  as  the  Maynooth  clauses;  but  he  was  ready  to 
sink  alt  differences  for  the  sake  of  securing  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  A.  Cross  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  thorough,  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  just  or  liberal,  though  it  was  lavish  to  every  body  in- 
terested except  the  laity.  Aa  to  its  principle,  if  it  were  logically 
carried  out,  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  would  inflict  injustice  and  hardship  on  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and,  reading  it  by  the  light  of  a  recent  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Wigan,  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  measures  dealing  with  the  land  and  education 
of  Ireland  in  a  spirit  equally  destructive  of  Protestantism  and  the 
laws  of  property, 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  defended  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  justified  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  by  showing  that  they  really  had  no 
choice.  No  mere  internal  reforms  of  the  Irish  Church  would  have 
satisfied  the  Irish  people,  and  as  no  section  of  politicians  would 
support  general  endowment,  the  policy  of  general  disendowment 
was  the  only  one  open  to  them.  As  to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
confiscation,  Mr.  Fortescue  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  no  more 
confiscation  than  the  original  transfer  of  the  Church  property  from 
Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  hands,  and  the  Parliament  which 
made  that  change  might  convert  the  property  to  other  Irish  pur- 
poses. The  Maynooth  clauses  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Fortescue  defended 
earnestly,  urging  the  smallnese  of  the  sum  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  property  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  warning  the  Protestants  that  if  Maynooth  were  to  be 
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nl>Bolut«ly  Btripped,  the  theological  endowmenta  of  Trioity  CoU^e, 
Dublin,  mtiEit  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit.  To  the  objection 
that  the  compensations  to  Maynooth  and  the  Preebjt«rians  were 
not  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  replied  that  the  Church 
funds  were  public  property,  and  might  fairly  have  this  burden  put 
upon  them.  The  Bill,  he  admitted,  wns  sweeping  and  severe,  but 
it  would  have  been  cruet  kindness  not  to  have  finished  Tvith  the 
business  once  and  for  all.  Hitherto  he  bad  always  felt  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  Ireland  to  be  in  some  sort  provisional  and  a  sham ;  but 
this  Bill  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  would  help, 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  words,  t«  weld  together  in  one  indissoluble 
union  all  classes  and  races  inhabiting  these  islands. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches 
delivered  at  this  stage  against  the  measure  was  that  of  Dr.  J.  Ball, 
the  recently  appointed  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Ministry.  Dr.  Ball  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  late  Government  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and 
administration  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  therefore  become 
familiar  with  its  financial  and  statistical  condition.  He  now  con- 
tended with  much  ability  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the 
reversing  of  the  whole  of  the  religious  arrangements  in  Ireland,  not 
merely  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  but  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  ft'esbyterians.  He  tracfd  the  histoiy  of  the  Regium  Dotmm, 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  Church  Endowment.  What  did  this 
Bill  do  for  the  Church  P  He  declined  to  be  grateful  for  the  recog- 
nition of  vested  interests.  More  than  600,000/.  had  been  spent  on 
the  churches  from  private  property,  and  it  was  avowed  that  they 
were  given  because  they  were  unmarketable.  The  laity  were  no  better 
treated.  The  burden  of  maintaiDing  their  clergy  was  thrown  upon 
them.  Not  only  the  Protestants,  but  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  suffer  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Regium 
Donuta  and  the  Maynooth  Grant,  which  be  rather  inclined  to 
increase  than  abolish,  for  past  experience  had  shown  that  the 
voluntary  principle  would  not  replace  them.  The  consequence 
must  be  general  discontent  and  a  severe  shock  to  the  rights 
of  property,  which  would  bear  fruits  in  an  agitation  on  the  land 
question,  and  would  form  a  precedent  for  more  serious  organic 
changes. 

Dr.  Ball's  speech  was  answered  by  the  present  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  exhibited  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions  duriog  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  powers  of  argument  which 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  Ministerial  party.  He  now 
pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  of  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Disraeli  treating  Church  property  as  corporate 
property,  and  Dr.  Ball  treating  it  as  private  funds  given  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  Dr.  Ball's  condemna^on  of  voluntaryism  came  to 
this,  that  the  Church  property  must  be  transferred  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  Establishment  had  entirely  failed.  The 
Attorney- General  attributed  Dr.  Ball's  new-bom  teudemess  and 
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T^^rd  for  Maynootli  to  the  fears  of  his  coDstituenta  of  Trinity 
College  for  their  own  endowments.  To  his  hint  of  the  dis* 
paraging  effects  of  voluntaryism  on  the  character  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  he  replied  by  an  eloquent  defence  of  their  minietry  and 
of  their  snccess  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  the  country  against 
all  the  oppression  of  the  penal  laws.  As  to  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  Church  complained  of,  he  replied  that  this  was  not  a 
Bill  to  re-establish  the  Church,  but  to  deprive  it  of  property  which 
it  bad  misapplied — a  right  which  he  maintained  was  within  the 
competence  of  the  State.  Mr.  Disraeli's  complaint  that  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  reorganization  of  the  disestablished  Church 
he  met  by  the  retort  that  a  cry  of  tyranny  would  have  been  raised 
bad  the  attempt  been  made;  and  he  suggested  that  the  bishops 
and  dignitaries,  some  of  whom  had  nothing  to  do,  might  devote 
their  leisure  to  preparing  a  scheme.  The  Bill  was  an  act  of 
justice,  which  the  verdict  of  the  country,  invited  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  declared  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  analyzed  the  speeches  of  the  Irish  Church- 
men who  had  supported  the  Bill,  drawing  the  inference  that  they 
were  discontented  at  heart  with  this  policy  of  general  destruction. 
Referring  to  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Wigan,  in  which 
the  land  was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  trunk  of  "  Protestant 
ascendancy,"  he  asked  whether  this  policy  was  to  be  applied  to 
Protestant  landlords.  Admitting  that  in  past  times  England  had 
used  the  Irish  EBtablisbment  for  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  people, 
fafl  maintained  that  the  Church  might  equally  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  good  to  Ireland,  and  by  its  abolition  be  believed  that  a 
great  wrong  wonld  be  inflicted  on  the  country.  The  suppression  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Regium  Bonum  he  characterized  as  a 
pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  English  voluntaries  and  a  sub- 
serving of  the  interests  of  the  British  Treasury.  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  population 
tliere,  and  that  a  lively  sympathy  should  be  sustained  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Establishment  he  regarded  as  a  valuable  means 
to  that  end,  and  so  far  from  blaming  her  for  not  having  made  more 
proselytes,  be  held  that  not  to  be  her  duty,  but  to  soften  the 
asperities  between  the  two  great  religious  bodies. 

Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  speech  of  great  power  and  earnestness  in 
support  of  the  Bill.  Ho  began  by  declaring  the  question  at  issue 
to  be,  not  whether  Establishments  are  good,  but  whether  an  Esta- 
blishment is  good  for  Ireland.  The  question  had  been  brought  to 
this  point  bv  the  existence  of  a  great  Irish  question  and  a  great 
Ecclesiastical  grievance  (in  proof  of  which  he  cited  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  Mayo)  which — the  late  Government  proving  unable  to 
grapple  with  it-— Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  called  in  to  settle.  The 
settiement  now  before  the  House,  Mr.  Bright  asserted,  had  met 
with  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  British 
people.  To  the  question  asked  from  the  other  side,  What  is 
Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Mr.  Bright  replied  by  describing  the  Irish 
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Chnrcli  as  a  Church  of  conquest — the  mostr  flagrant  viohition  of  the 
^otestant  Refonnation  in  Europe — which  had  only  been  maiiitaiiied 
hj  British  power,  and  against  which  the  Irish  people  had  neveT 
ceased  to  protest.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  contention  that  the  Establish- 
ment was  a  protector  of  freedom  of  religion  and  toleration^  he 
created  much  laughter  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to 
read  a  different  history  from  any  body  else,  or  that  he  made  his  own, 
and,  like  Voltaire,  made  it  better  without  fects  than  with  them. 
Looked  at  in  every  light,  the  Establishment  had  failed  completely. 
It  had  made  Ireland  not  only  the  most  Catholic,  but  the  most 
Roman  of  countries,  and  it  had  made  Catholicism  not  only  a  re- 
ligion, but  a  patriotism,  for  which  multitudes  of  Irishmen  were 
ready  to  die;  and  as  to  binding  England  and  Ireland  together,  it 
had  done  that  as  soldiers  and  police  had,  and  no  more.  The  Bill 
was  put  forward  by  the  Government  as  the  means  of  creating  a  real 
and  solid  union,  and  of  removing  Irish  discontent,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  across  the  Atlantic.  Already  the  Irish  in  Australia  and 
America  were  watching  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  with  intense 
interest,  and  though  emigration  would  continue,  the  Irish  would 
leave  us  no  longer  as  enemies.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
said,  "  It  is  now  too  late  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  surplus. 
There  is  one  thing  I  should  say — and  I  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  Sir  R.  Palmer,  who,  as  I  understand,  takes 
a  different  view  of  this  question  from  most  of  ns  on  this  side — John 
Wyclifie,  500  years  ago,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  which 
is  represented  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  is,  perb^s,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  English  Reformers.  John  Wycline  was 
obliged  to  consider  this  question — that  is,  with  regard  to  what  we 
should  do,  or  whether  we  could  do  any  thing  with  these  endowments 
— and  he  left  on  record  this  statement ;  '  If  Churchmen  made  a  bad 
use  of  their  endowments,  princes  are  bound  to  take  them  away 
from  them.'  It  is  not  a  great  change  to  say  that  if  endowments  are 
found  to  be  mischievous.  Parliament  must  put  them  to  some  other 
nses.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  500  years  we,  on  some 
subjects,  make  so  little  progress.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Wyclifie 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  with  respect  to  what  we  are  now 
discussing  in  this  House;  but  right  bon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
get  up  and  condemn,  as  almost  sacrilege  and  spoliation,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  ParliaJnent  to  deal  with  the  endowments  of  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland.  If  I  were  particular  on  the  point  as  to  the 
sacred  nature  of  these  endowments,  I  should  even  then  be  satisfied 
with  the  propositions  in  the  Bill,  for,  after  all,  I  hope  it  is  not  far 
from  Christianity  to  charity,  and  we  know  that  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  faith  has  left  much  more  of  the  doings  of  a  compassionate 
and  loving  heart  than  He  has  of  dogma.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  columns,  or  the  verses,  or  the  chapters,  or  the  pages ;  but  that 
which  has  struck  me  most  when  reading  the  narratives  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  how  much  of  kindness  and  how  much  of  compassion 
there  was,  and  how  much  of  dealing  kindly  with  all  that  was  sickly 
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and  all  that  was  Bufiering.  Do  yon  think,  then,  that  it  will  be  a 
misappropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  to  apply  them  to  some  kind 
of  object  such  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  Bill  ?  Do  you 
not  rather  think,  from  the  charitable  dealing  of  the  Bill,  that  a 
sweeter  incense  mav  arise  than  when  these  vast  funds  are  applied 
to  maintain  three  times  the  number  of  clergymen  than  can  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  the  Church  with  which  they  are  connected?  We 
can  do  little,  it  is  true — we  cannot  re-illumiae  the  extinguished 
lamp  — we  cannot  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  we  cannot  make  the  dnmb 
to  speak — ^it  is  not  given  to  us 


but,  at  least,  we  can  lessen  the  woes  of  affliction,  and  make  life 
more  tolerable  to  vast  numbers  who  suffer.  When  I  look  at  this 
g^reat  meaanre — and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  have  looked  at  it 
much  more  than  the  majority  of  hon.  Members,  because  I  have  seen 
it  grow  from  line  to  line,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  and  have 
watched  its  growth  and  its  comjjletion  with  great  and  increasing 
interest — I  say  when  I  look  at  this  measure,  I  look  at  it  as  tending 
to  a  more  true  and  solid  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
I  see  it  giving  tranquillity  to  our  people.  When  you  have  a  better 
remedy,  I,  at  least,  will  consider  it.  I  say,  I  see  it  giving  tran- 
quillity  to  our  people,  greater  strength  to  the  realm,  and  adding  a 
new  lustre  and  a  new  dignity  to  the  Crown.  I  therefore  claim  for 
this  Bill  the  support  of  all  thoughtful  and  good  people  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  I  believe — ^for  I  cannot  doubt — 
that  in  ita  early  and  great  results  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  the 
Supreme,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  those  high  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  are  the  glorious  attributes  of  His  eternal 
teign." 

The  speech  which  followed  Mr.  Bright's,  that  of  Sir  Roundel! 
Palmer,  was  listened  to  with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  by  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  speaker. 
Sir  Roundel!  Palmer.  This  eminent  lawyer,  though  politically 
attached  to  the  liberal  party  and  iis  chief,  was  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  their  plan  for  the  entire  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  had  made  considerable  sacriBces  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  convictions  on  that  question;  renouncing,  as  was  generally 
understood,  for  that  cause,  promotion  to  the  highest  prize  of  his 
profession.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  known  that  he  was  willing 
to  consent  to  a  very  extensive  change  and  reduction  in  the  Esta- 
blishment; and  that,  although  unable  to  go  so  far  in  that  direction 
as  the  Government,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Conservative 
party  in  their  opposition  to  reform.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  declaration  of  his  opinions  waa  regarded  with  peculiar  interest, 
when  he  opened  the  third  nighf  s  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  Sir  R.  Palmer  began  by  referring  to  the  pain  which  it 
gave  him  to  sever  himself  on  this  occasion  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
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the  Liberal  party.  Nothiog  but  an  imperious  necesBity  could  have 
overcome  the  ties  of  peraoDal  attachmeat  and  political  obligation  ; 
but,  though  he  admitted  the  danger  of  the  Irish  crisis  and  the 
piuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  motives,  he  found  himself,  after  most 
anxious  deliberation,  compelled  to  pronounce  this  measure  of  dis- 
establishment, accompanied  by  universal  disendowment,  to  be  an 
act  unjust  in  itself  and  injurious  in  its  consequences.  To  disesta- 
blishment—the  separation  of  the  Chnrch  from  the  State — the 
abolition  of  the  political  privileges  of  the  institution,  Sir  Roundell 
assented;  but  why  should  its  property  be  taken  away?  Confisca- 
tion— or,  to  use  a  term  not  open  to  the  same  odious  interpretation, 
universal  disendowment — was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  dis- 
establishment. There  was  no  precedent  for  it,  not  even  at  the 
Reformation,  for  the  monasteries  were  altogether  suppressed,  and  as 
yet  no  one  had  asserted  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  should 
cease  to  exist.  Nor  were  the  foreign  or  colonial  precedents  appli- 
cable; and  in  examining  tbese  Sir  Roundell  mentioned  a  recent 
case  in  which  the  United  States'  Courts  had  confirmed  to  a  church 
in  New  York  a  pre-revolutionary  endowment  on  the  express  grounds 
that  these  endowments  were  not  national  property.  But  the  key- 
note of  this  Bill  was  what  he  held  to  be  the  false  assumption  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  national  property,  of  which  the 
State  might  dispose.  Endowments  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  establishment,  though  there  might,  he  admitted,  be  some, 
such  as  the  episcopal  and  capitular  revenues,  which  must  go  with 
it.  Supposing  these  were  suppressed,  as  well  as  the  endowments 
of  all  parishes  of  less  than  200  Protestants,  there  still  would  remain 
to  the  Irish  Church  340,000/.  a  year  of  parochial  endowments. 
Becalling  the  numerous  spoliations  through  which  the  Church  had 
already  gone,  and  the  very  large  share  of  her  original  property 
which  had  passed  into  other  bands.  Sir  Roundell  contended  that 
the  disproportion  between  the  parochial  revenues  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  was  not  great,  and  that  probably  they  now 
enjoyed  no  more  than  their  fair  share.     The  distinction  between 

Eiblic  and  private  endowments  he  held  to  be  quite  untenable, 
oth  were  given  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  gift  would  take 
effect  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  whether  the  donor  wero  a  king 
or  a  private  person.  The  sentiment  which  forbade  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  was  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Reason,  policy, 
and  justice  demanded  that  the  Government  which  proposed  to  take 
either  should  show  that  it  was  just  and  necessary,  and  no  such 
cause  as  yet  had  been  given.  The  glebe  lands  of  Ulster  were 
given  to  the  Church  since  the  Reformation — from  lands  acquired 
by  confiscation  and  in  other  ways — exactly  as  lands  were  given  to 
other  persons  whose  descendants  enjoyed  them  to  this  day.  The 
doctrine  that  these  gifts  were  in  some  way  or  other  a  species  of 
restitution,  he  pointed  out,  was  fraught  with  danger,  aa  connecting 
the  new  with  the  old  title,  and  implying  that  the  one  might  be 
confiscated  for  a  fault  in  the  other.     Like  Dr.  Ball,  Sir  Roundell 
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Palmer  dissented  altogether  from  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  limit 
of  1660  for  private  endowments,  and  compUined  that  the  real  vested 
ioterests — those  of  the  parishioDers — were  entirely  neglected.  He 
showed  at  some  length  that  there  were  numerous  parishes  in  Ireland 
where  the  Protestant  population  was  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a 
permanent  endowment,  and  he  pronounced  it  a  grievous  wrong  to 
these  people  to  take  away  their  endowments  merely  for  the  sake  of 
taking  them  away,  without  their  having  done  any  thing  to  forfeit 
them.  Mr.  Bright's  reference  to  the  Scotch  secession,  he  main- 
tained, was  fallacious,  and  here  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright's 
splendid  oration,  assuring  him  that  he  sympathized  thoroughly  with 
Ms  aims,  and  only  difiered  from  him  hecause  he  held  his  means  to 
he  unjust.  There  was  this  difference,  that  the  Scotch  Church  had 
been  accustomed  to  organization  and  self-government,  and  that 
in  ths  one  case  the  Chureh  walked  out,  and  in  the  other  was 
turned  out  of  doors.  Nor  was  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
a  proof  that  the  voluntary  principle  would  supply  the  want  of 
endowments,  for  the  Protestante  had  been  accustomed  hitherto 
entirely  to  gratuitous  ministrations.  As  to  the  landlords'  induce- 
ments to  accept  the  Bill,  they  might  rightly  argue  that  the  tithes 
never  had  been  national  or  State  property  in  any  sense ;  that  they 
came  into  existence  as  local  charges  for  religious  purposes,  and 
that  they  had  never  been  turned  to  general  and  imperial  purposes. 
Mr.  Crladstone  had  protested  at  Liverpool  against  the  tithes  of  one 

Grish  being  used  for  the  needs  of  another,  but  to  apply  them  to 
latic  asylums  was  a  more  violent  perversion.  No  reason,  he 
contended,  had  been  made  out  for  the  forfeiture  of  these  local 
benefits.  The  "  equality  "  argument,  with  which  he  dealt  next, 
he  characterized  as  most  dangerous,  and  certain,  if  logically  worked 
out,  to  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Private  property,  he  admitted,  stood  on  a  different 
footing ;  but  he  warned  the  House  that  language  had  been  used  in 
Ireland  on  this  point  which  ought  to  make  them  careful  not  to  fan 
a  fiame  which  might  threaten  other  property.  Finally,  he  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Irish  Protestants  had  always  been  a  loyal  people, 
and  deserved  well  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  and, 
admitting  that  the  Bill  must  pass,  he  urged  the  Irish  Church  not 
to  take  Mr.  Disraeli's  advice  to  hold  back  and  refuse  co-operation  in 
its  reorganization. 

The  Solicitor-General  remarked  that  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  had 
brought  the  Court  of  Chancery  into  the  House,  and  had  argued 
the  question  as  if  before  a  tribunal  which  interpreted  the  law,  and 
not  one  which  made  it.  But  having  conceded  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  had  virtually  given  up 
the  question.  The  Church  held  its  property  because  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  for  no  other  reason.  A  great  national  grievance  could 
not  be  broken  up  and  argued  by  parishes.  Sir  Houudell  Palmer's 
speech,  therefore,  he  held  to  be  quite  impracticable,  and  he  passed 
on  to  offer  some  general  observations.     He  denied  altogether  that 
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this  was  a  queation  of  property ; — ^it  was  one  of  interests,  and  on 
that  head  the  ailments  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  Irish 
Church  was  universally  condemned;  it  was  supported  entirely  by 
alien  force,  and  without  this  force  would  fall.  Those  who  predicted 
that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  national  property  would  lead  to  an 
attack  on  private  property,  he  warned  that,  by  thus  confounding 
the  two,  they  were  inviting  the  revolution  they  deprecated.  The 
measure,  he  maintained,  by  freeing  the  Church  from  State  control, 
and  starting  her  on  a  new  couree  with  a  respectable  endowment  in 
hand,  would  add  to  her  vitality,  and  would  enable  her  to  do  some- 
thing to  compensate  for  the  many  evils  she  had  inflicted  on  Ireland. 
The  Bill  afforded,  too,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  state 
of  Irish  feeling  towards  England,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  better  policy  towards  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dowse,  as  ao  Irish  Protestant  Episcopalian,  supported  the 
Bill,  as  putting  an  end  to  a  Church  which  he  showed,  in  a  long 
hiGtorical  retrospect,  to  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  Ireland.  He  delivered  a  vigorous  invective 
against  the  Establishment,  anticipating  that  its  abolition  would 
give  Protestantism  one  last  chance  in  Ireland.  He  combated  the 
notion  that  voluntaryism  was  unsuited  for  Ireland,  for  Anglican 
Protestantism  would  have  died  a  natural  death  but  for  voluntary 
efforts.  The  Bill,  be  showed,  was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
Church  than  the  compromiee  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  predicted  that  if  this  attack  on  the  Church 
were  successful,  the  Act  of  Union  could  not  stand  long.  The  two 
were  parts  of  the  same  compact,  and  the  proposal  to  destroy  the 
Church  Establishment  had  always  been  treated  by  Wellington, 
Plunket,  and  other  statesmen  as  a  breach  of  faith.  Referring  to  a 
paper  on  Ireland  written  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1852,  he  showed  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  main  features  of  the  Bill,  and  from  this 
coincidence  he  predicted  that  this  was  hut  a  stepping-stone  towards 
the  great  end  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends — the 
destruction  of  all  Establishments,  English  and  Scotch.  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  fiirther  contended  that  the  Irish  Church  had  not 
failed,  and  sharply  attacked  a  scheme  for  settling  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright. 

liie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  commenced  his 
speech  with  some  bantering  criticisms  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  arguments 
against  the  Bill.  He  complained,  Brst,  of  the  terms  "  robbery," 
"spoliation,"  and  "sacrilege,"  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  employed  so 
profusely,  notwithstanding  the  aspiration  for  mutual  forbearance 
with  which  he  bad  commenced.  The  accusations  begged  the 
question — for  whether  dieendowment  was  robbety  was  the  question, 
and  if  they  touched  any  one,  it  must,  since  the  last  election,  be  the 
whole  British  people.  This  being  a  national  and  historical  subject, 
Mr.  Lowe  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  treated  it  in 
so  Jejune  a  manner.  All  that  he  hod  said  for  the  Irish  Church 
amounted  to  this,  that  it  was  an  Establishment  and  a  Corporation. 
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An  EslAbliBhme&t,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  valuable  because 
it  enabled  the  State  to  control  the  Church,  and  gave  to  the  acta  of 
the  S^te  the  saaction  of  religion.  But  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
worth  control,  and  the  effect  of  her  connexion  with  the  State  had 
been  to  set  three-fourths  of  the  people  against  us.  Consequently, 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  showiug,  the  fistablishment  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to.  To  the  Corporation  ailment  he  replied  that  the 
State  had  not  possession  of  the  property,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  a  trustee ;  and  that  not  one  of  the  present  corporators 
was  despoiled.  Mr.  Lowe  turned  next  to  Sir  Houndell  Palmer's 
speech,  insieting  that  disestabliahnient  without  disendowment  was 
impcffisible,  and  that  no  State  could  permit  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  and  richly-endowed  body  entirely  independent  of  it,  and 
over  which  it  bad  no  control.  Disc steblish men t,  in  fact,  involved 
disendowment  or  re-endowment,  for  if  the  property  remained,  it 
would  be  on  entirely  different  conditions.  To  say  that  such 
property  must  not  be  disturbed  if  its  holders  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  it,  was  to  maintain  that' endowments  were  to  be  perpetual. 
Bnt  to  this  part  of  Sir  Boundell  Palmer's  speech  he  replied 
that  these  public  corporations  were  departments  of  the  State 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  supervise.  But, 
in  fact,  he  had  given  up  his  case  by  proposing  to  abandon 
half  the  endowmente.  Passing  on  to  Dv.  Ball's  speech,  Mr.  Lowe 
maintained  that  it  was  too  late  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
voluntaryism  into  Ireland,  because,  in  practice,  Ireland  bad  been 
long  ago  driven  into  the  voluntary  system,  by  the  appropriation  of 
her  endowmente  to  the  religion  of  a  small  minority.  Whatever 
religious  life  there  had  been  in  Ireland  for  some  time  past  had  been 
purely  voluntery.  He  defended  the  omission  of  the  Bill  to  create 
a  new  organization  for  the  disesteblished  Church,  and,  admitting- 
that  the  Bill  was  not  generous — -for  the  Government  could  not 
pretend  te  be  generous  with  other  people's  money — he  claimed  for 
it  that  it  was  just,  and  carried  out  a  great  policy  with  injury  to  no 
one.  The  Irish  Church  had  had  manv  chances  of  reconciling  itself 
with  the  Irish  people,  but  had  neglected  them  all.  Ite  fall  had 
been  a  matter  of  certainty  for  years.  "  The  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,"  concluded  Mr.  Lowe,  "  is  no  longer  unalterable ;  wo 
can  alter  it,  and  we  will." 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  b^:an  his  speech  by  remarking  upon  the 
poss^e  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  from  WydUTe,  that  when  endow- 
mente are  perverted  princes  may  take  them  away,  and  his  inference 
founded  on  it,  that  when  they  are  mischievous  Parliament  may 
suppress  them.  But  without  these  two  conditions  such  a  measure 
as  this,  he  maintained,  was  nothing  less  than  a  legislative  revo- 
latiott.  Hitherto  our  revolutions  had  been  reformations  or  restora- 
tions, but  this  was  simply  a  destruction,  a  violation  of  fundamental 
laws,  and  an  abolition  of  institutions  hitherto  deemed  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  This  revolution  he  divided  into 
two  parts — entire  disestablisbment  and  universal  disendowment- 
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By  tlie  first  were  secared  a  parochial  organizatioD  through  which 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  carried  to  every  part  of  the  country; 
eccIeBiastical  corporations  by  which  these  ordinances  were  made 
permanent ;  a  rule  of  doctrine  and  form  of  worship  which  clergy 
and  laity  bad  agreed  to ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  which 
was  a  guarantee  against  ecclesiastical  usurpation.  But  these  points 
were  not  all  inseparable  from  civil  superiority  and  political  ascen- 
dancy. Therefore,  while  ready  with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  to  sweep 
away  political  ascendancy,  he  did  not,  with  him,  hold  it  necessary 
for  that  purpose  to  sacrifice  the  Establishment.  But  the  moment 
this  Bill  passed  the  advantages  he  had  enumerated  would  be  lost, 
and  of  these  he  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  new  governing  body  was  too  shadowy  to  inspire  much  trust, 
nor  did  he  believe  it  possible  to  constitute  such  a  body  as  would 
preserve  to  the  laity  all  the  advantages  they  now  possessed.  The 
voluntary  principle  had  failed  in  education,  as  was  shown  by  the 
demand  for  compulsory  attendance,  and  it  would  fail  in  religion 
also  when  left  alone.  Passing  to  disendowment,  Mr.  Walpole  pro- 
tested against  Mr.  Lowe's  startling  dictum  that  the  Bill  only  made 
a  new  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  without  injuring  any. one.  And 
this  led  him  to  complain  of  the  hard  conditions  on  which  the 
churches  and  the  glebe  houses  were  to  be  given  back  to  the  Church, 
the  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  future  congregations,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  The  State,  he  insisted,  had  never  been 
allowed  to  have  the  right  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  property ;  it  was 
its  guardian  and  regulator,  hut  not  its  proprietor,  and  had  no  right 
to  touch  it  except  on  proof  that  it  had  been  abused.  And  that  the 
Church  property  had  not  been  misused  he  showed  hy  a  review  of  its 
recent  history  and  the  activity  it  had  shown  in  every  part  of  its 
mission.  To  Mr.  Bright's  eloquent  plea  for  the  application  of  the 
surplus  08*  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  retorted  felicitously  hy 
reminding  him  of  another  Divine  ordinance — "  the  poor  shall  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  Finally,  he  summed  up  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  thus : — It  would,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
destroy  the  securities  hitherto  taken  by  the  Stato  for  the  estensioa 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  divert 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  to  purposes  for  which  they  never  were 
iutouded.  It  would  he  the  first  step  towards  ecclesiastical  com- 
munism, and  would  unsettle  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
England  and  Scotland,  perhaps  of  all  other  kinds  of  property,  and 
certainly  of  corporation  propertv.  It  overthrew  a  solemn  compact 
between  two  independent  legislatures;  it  would  impede  religious 
progress,  and  would  stir  up  endless  discord  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Verner  treated  the  question  as  a  struggle  between  Fro- 
tostantism  and  Popery,  predicting  that  Ultramontanism,  notwith- 
standing its  present  professions,  would  never  brook  the  presence  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Deprecating  the  repeated  relerences  to 
the  penal  laws,  he  pointed  out  that  they  were  passed  not  against 
Koman   Catholics   but  traitors.      The_,  counter   policy   which    he 
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recommeDded  for  Ireland  was  xa  ftbolition  of  the  Lord-Lientenancj, 
and  the  Bettlement  of  a  royal  prince  in  the  country. 

The  O'Donoghue,  after  pointioe;  oat  that  the  ar^mente  of  the 
other  aide  in  favour  of  an  Establishment  were  applicable  only  to  a 
coantry  where  something  like  religious  unanimity  prevailed,  spoke 
at  some  length  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  principally  because  it 
would  establish  religious  equality.  He  accepted  it  as  a  satbfactory 
Bettlement  of  the  Church  question,  and  deprecated  interference  with 
its  provisions  by  bigots  on  either  side.  The  Catholic  who  claimed 
a  restoration  of  the  revenucB  was  as  strong  an  enemy  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  as  the  Protestant  wba  objected  to  the  compensation 
to  Maynooth. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the  Bill,  which 
be  characterized  as  a  specious  excuse  for  transferring  a  large  part 
of  the  Church  revenues  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  a^^ued  that  tbe  surplus  would  go  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  monastic  institutions,  contrasting 
this  with  the  parsimony  with  which  the  Protestant  cleigy — parti- 
cularly the  curates — were  treated,  and  the  injury  which  it  would 
inflict  on  the  Protestant  fannera  and  artisans  scattered  over  the 
country. 

The  speech  on  the  Conservative  side  which  was  received  with 
the  heartiest  applause,  and  elicited,  more  than  any  other,  the 
sympathy  of  the  Opposition  party,  was  that  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
It  was  delivered  with  much  spirit  and  earnestness,  and,  as  a  Irank 
and  vigorous  expression  of  Conservative  sentiment,  well  deserved 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  colled  forth.  Mr.  Hardy  began  with  a 
skilful  vindication  of  the  right  of  those  who  thought  with  him  to 
oppose  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  of 
the  constituencies;  and  he  went  on  to  analyze  the  measure, 
giving  Mr.  Gladstone  full  credit  for  having  redeemed  his  pledges  to 
sweep  away  all  that  he  once  deemed  precious.  Considering  all  thai 
had  been  done  of  late  years  to  raise  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  of  priesthood  and  laity,  and  their  practical  equality, 
he  could  discover  no  reason  for  this  attack  on  the  Irish  Church  but 
jealousy,  such  ae  animated  Haman.  He  denied  that  the  Church 
was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  he  looked  at  it  rather  in  on  imperial  light, 
as  a  recognition  ^  the  executive  of  the  Almighty  superintendence 
— a  token  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Sovereign.  What  had  the 
Church  done  to  deserve  destruction  ?  For  the  penal  laws  she  was 
not  answerable,  and,  without  defending  them,  Mr.  Hardy  pointed 
out, by  a  quotation  from  Lord  RuaEcll,that  Liberal  statesmen  had  seen 
some  justification  of  them.  He  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  Church's 
work  being  judged  by  the  census,  for  her  ministrations  of  charity 
vere  not  confined  to  her  own  denomination,  and  he  maintained— 
fortifying  himself  by  numerous  quotations — that  she  bad  practically 
made  mnny  converts;  and,  to  use  his  own  words  of  lost  year,  had 
kept  alight  in  the  dark  places  of  Ireland  the  lamp  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    "  The  Irish  Question,"  ou  which  Mr.  Bright  based  the  Bill, 
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was  not  the  creation  of  the  Charch,  but  of  the  Englieh  State.  Bat 
the  Stat«,  though  responsihle  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chnrcb, 
had  nothing  to  say  to  her  endowments,  aod  had  no  right  to  suppress 
them ;  and  Mr.  Hardr  showed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  endow* 
mente  had  disappeared  into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  that  a  stilt 
larger  portion  had  been  given  since  the  Reformation.  That  the  Act 
of  Union  was  violated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  even  if  not 
absolutely  repealed,  was  shown  by  the  62nd  clause  of  the  Bill ;  and, 
in  continuing  this  line  of  argument,  he  asserted  that  it  would  be 
cecessary  to  alter  the  Coronation  Oath.  Touching  upon  the  sup- 
posed disinterestedness  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  read  extracts 
from  letters  of  Bishops  Moriarty  and  Goss,  which  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  if  some  portion  of  the  Church's  properW  were  offered  to 
tbem,  it  would  not  be  refused ;  and  he  warned  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  in  aiding  to  overthrow  an  Establishment,  they  were  setting  a 
precedent  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  themselves  than  to  any  one 
else.  Having  touched  lightly  on  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Hardy  passed  on  to  discuss  its  effects,  laughing  to  scorn  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  restore  peace  and  concord  to  Ireland.  Its  success 
in  that  respect  was  foreshadowed  by  the  recent  Fenian  receptions. 
Moreover,  it  was  admitted  that  this  Bill  by  itself  would  not  be  a 
perfect  cure;  and  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others  as 
to  ulterior  measures,  must  raise  hopes  in  Ireland  which  never 
could  be  realized.  Consequently,  this  new  policy  would  fail  in  every 
thing,  but  to  create  disappointment  and  renew  discontent.  For 
those  who  would  feel  themselves  specially  aggrieved,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  to  soften  their  irntation ;  they  were  treated  worse 
than  any  other  parties  dealt  with,  and  more  severely  than  was  pro- 
mised last  year ;  and  to  enforce  this,  Mr.  Hardy  ran  rapidly  over 
the  main  features  of  the  disendowment  scheme,  l^e  gift  of  churches 
and  glebes  called  for  no  gratitude;  the  purchase  of  tbe  tithe  rent- 
charge  he  pronounced  a  puzzle;  the  treatment  of  Maynooth  a 
mockery ;  the  Church  Body  a  delusion ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus,  the  foundation  of  new  religious  endowments  (which  would 
save  the  landlords'  pockets),  and  a  seizure  for  Imperial  purposes — 
both  violations  of  the  pledges  of  last  year.  Finally,  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  painted  the  institutions 
of  the  country  as  satisfactory,  freedom  as  complete,  law  as  justly 
administered  as  in  England,  but  the  people  discontented  without  a 
real  cause,  sympathizing  with  crime,  and  influenced  not  for  good 
by  the  priesthood.  The  moral  he  drew  was,  that  an  interval  of 
peace  and  industry — not  a  destructive  measure,  which  he  denounced 
as  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire — was  the  real  panacea  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rose  at  a  late  hour  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate, 
loudly  cheered  by  his  supporters,  and  first  he  remarked  of  the  )att«r 
portion  of  Mr.  Hardy's  speech,  that  it  showed  his  fitness  for  the  task 
which  Burke  disclaimed,  "  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
"ation."     Yet  even  in  a  picture  of  the  Irish  people  so  unjust  as  to 
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amount  to  a  libel,  serious  evils  were  admitted,  for  which  Mr.  Hardy 
bad  no  lemedr-  But  the  Government,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
an  Irish  question,  the  result  of  years  of  previous  misgovern ment,  had 
a  remedy  which  they  proposed  of  necessity  piecemeal.  Assuming 
that  the  issue  of  that  night  would  not  depend  on  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  over  most  of  the  comments  on 
them,  though  he  intimated  that  the  payment  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  the  Regium  Sonum  out  of  the  Church  property  wae  an 
open  question,  which  was  not  absolutely  insisted  on ;  and,  before 
discussing  the  plan  of  the  Government,  he  ran  through  the  four 
nights'  4^bate  to  discover  what  rival  plan  had  been  proposed  in  its 
place.  The  proposals  of  the  CommisBion  had  been  entirely  thrown 
aside,  and  the  Opposition  had  either  no  plan  at  all,  or  else  it  wae  the 
old  plan  of  levelling  up.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  plan  Mr.  Gladstone 
discusBed  at  greater  length,  and  he  differed  altogether  ^m  the  ideas 
of  Charcb  property  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  property  had 
been  given  for  purposes  which  were  not  attained,  and  could  not  be 
attained,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  see  that  it  was  not 
wasted,  and,  when  it  became  mischievous,  to  take  it  over.  But  bo 
took  a  much  larger  view  of  the  Church  trusts,  holding  that  this 
property  had  been  given  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation.  In 
givmg  up  Establishment,  however.  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  had  aban- 
doned the  worthier  part  of  the  whole  argument ;  and  here  Mr.  Glad- 
stone incidentally  remarked  that  the  Bill  would  in  no  way  touch  the 
royal  supremacy.  The  most  serious  objection,  he  urged,  was,  that 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  would  sacrifice  the  small  parishes,  where  en- 
dowments were  needed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  and  wealthier 
pansbeB,  and  thus,  instead  of  conciliating,  would  irritate  public 
feeling.  Of  the  scheme  for  disposing  of  the  surplus,  he  claimed 
that  it  was  the  most  perfect  which  could  be  devised  for  spreading 
the  benefits  of  these  funds  into  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  he 
showed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  funds  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  monastic  institutions,  as  had  been  predicted.  The  hard  words, 
"  robbery,"  "  sacrilege,"  "  bribery,"  &c.,  he  accepted  as  proofs  that 
the  Government  had  carried  out  their  pledges  completely,  though 
without  harsbnesB. 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech  in  these  terms : — "  Sir,  I 
wish  to  release  this  House,  and  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  thank- 
ing them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me  at 
this  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  or  of  the  morning  (2.15  a.m.), 
whichever  we  may  think  fit  to  call  it.  As  the  clock  points  rapidly 
towards  the  dawn,  so  are  rapidly  flowing  out  the  years,  the 
months,  the  days  that  remain  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church.  An  hon.  member  assured  us,  speaking,  I  have  no 
doubt,  his  own  honest  conviction,  that  we  were  but  at  the  beginning 
of  this  question.  I  believe  that  not  only  every  man  who  sits  on 
this  aide  of  the  House,  but  every  man  who  sits  on  that,  carries 
within  bis  breast  a  silent  monitor,  which  tells  him  that  this  con- 
troversy is  fast  moving  to  a  close.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  us  all 
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that  we  eboald  not  keep  this  Eetablishment  of  religioD  id  a  pro- 
longed agony.  Nothing  can  come  from  that  prolongation  but  an 
increase  of  pain,  an  increase  of  esaeperatioo,  and  a  diminution  of 
that  temper  which  now  happily  prevails — a  temper  which  is  disposed 
to  mitigate  the  adjustment  of  this  great  question  in  its  details. 
There  may  also  come  from  that  prolongation  the  very  evil  which 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  opposite  made  it  a  charge  E^inst  as  that 
we  were  labouring  to  produce,  but  which  we  think  likely  to  be 
rather  the  probable  consequence  of  bis  line  of  argument — namely, 
the  drawing  into  this  controversy  of  that  English  question 
which  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  different.  We  think  so,  because, 
although  in  the  two  countries  there  may  be  and  there  are  Esta- 
blishments of  religions,  we  never  can  admit  that  an  Establishment 
which  we  think,  in  the  main,  good  and  efficient  for  its  purposes,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  being  endangered  by  the  course  which  we  may 
adopt  in  reference  to  an  Establishment  which  we  look  upon  as 
being  inefficient  and  bad.  The  day,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  this  controversy  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  appealing  to  that  silent  witness 
to  the  justice  of  my  anticipations  which  I  am  satisfied  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Not  now  are  we  opening  this  great 
question.  Opened,  perhaps,  it  was,  when  the  Parliament  which 
expired  last  year  pronounced  upon  it  that  emphatic  judgment 
which  can  never  be  recalled.  Opened,  it  was,  further,  when  in  the 
months  of  autumn  the  discussions  which  were  held  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country  turned  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Prosecuted  another  stage  it  was,  when  the  completed  elections  dis- 
covered to  us  a  manifestation  of  the  national  verdict  more  emphatic 
than,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  has  been  witnessed  during  the 
whole  of  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  good  cause  was  further 
advanced  towards  its  triumphant  issue  when  the  silent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  late  Government  that  they  declined  to  contest  the 
question  was  given  by  their  retirement  from  office,  and  their 
choosing  a  less  responsible  position  from  which  to  cany  on  a 
desultory  warfare  against  the  policy  which  they  had  in  the  previous 
Session  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  resist.  Another  blow  vrill  soon 
be  struck  in  the  same  good  cause,  and  I  will  not  intercept  it  one 
single  moment  more." 

A  division  then  took  place  amidst  great  excitementj  flie  result 
was  as  follows : — 

For  the  second  reading 36S 

Against  it .     250 

Majority 118 

The  composition  of  this  important  division  was  much  discussed  and 
carefully  analyzed.  As  will  be  perceived,  the  number  that  voted,  in- 
cluding the  four  tellers,  was  622, of  whom  370  followed  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  262  went  with  his  opponents.  There  were  at  the  time  16  vacant 
scats,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Speaker.     Fourteen  mem- 
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bers  paired,  and  there  were  two  Liberal  and  foar  Conservative 
members  al»ent  who  did  not  pair.  Four  members,  classed  as  Con- 
servatives, voted  with  the  Liberal  majority,  and  six,  classed  as 
Liberals,  with  the  Conservative  opposition.  ITie  majority  was 
slig:btly  lai^r  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was  generally 
T^^rded  as  decisive,  so  far  as  concerned  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  issue  of  the  Bill.  The  House  now  adjourned  for  a  few  days  for 
the  Easter  Recess. 

"While  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  thus  going  through  the  conflict 
of  its  early  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  occasioDal  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  the  other  House,  with  refercuce  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  sister  country  and  the  policy  of  the  Goveromeut  in 
r^ard  to  it.  One  of  these  debates  arose  upon  a  question  asked  by 
the  Marqnis  of  Clanricarde  on  the  18tn  March,  whether  the 
Govenunent  conid  communicate  to  Parliament  any  reports  from 
magistrates  respecting  the  causes  of  the  late  murders  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  lord  thonght  that  it  deserved  consideration  whether  a 
special  commission  should  not  be  opened  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
such  as  that  which  inquired  into  the  late  outrages  at  Sheffield,  to 
inquire  extra-judicially  into  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
Lord  Dufferin  cordially  sympathized  with  the  feeling  which  had 
suggested  Lord  Clanricarde's  questiou,  but  gave  reasons  for  refusing 
the  information  asked  for,  A  system  was  in  contemplation  by 
which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might,  under  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  quarter  a  considerable  body  of  police  in  any  districts  where 
such  crimes  should  occur  in  future.  The  Government  regretted  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sudden  development  of  crime 
in  the  district  especially  in  question  was  owing  to  the  lax  manner 
in  which  similar  former  outrages  had  been  there  punished.  The 
whole  subject  had  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  They  would,  the  House  might  be 
assured,  do  all  in  their  power ;  but  the  radical  remedy  was  in  the 
fostering  of  a  healthier  public  opinion  than  now  prevailed.  He 
hoped  the  spirit  of  Cardinal  Cullen's  late  remonstrances  would  find 
imitators. 

Earl  Grey  traced  the  languid  advance  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  to 
these  outbreaks  of  violence.  He  welcomed  the  intimation  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  adopt  rigorous  measures, 
but  he  felt  compelled  to  trace  much  that  was  nnsatisfactery  at 
present  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  itself.  The  wrongs  of 
Ireland  had  been  vehemently  dwelt  on  and  redress  promised,  but 
the  character  of  this  redress  was  left  in  entire  obscurity.  The  effect 
of  such  a  policy  on  an  excitable  population  was  obvious  enough. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  The  people 
in  consequence  enforced  their  own  barbarous  method  of  obtaining 
satisfaction.  The  Land  Question  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  at 
the  first  moment  when  the  Government  took  ofhce,  but  no  plan 
whatever  had  been  suggested.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that 
a  remedy  for  the  present  discontente  could  he  devised  without 
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adopting  any  violent  counsels,  hy  merely  refonning  the  law  as  it 
stood.  The  land  law  of  Ireland  was,  he  declared,  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  of  England,  and  it  had  got  into  a  state  of  compli- 
cation which  required  immediate  amendment.  Then,  again,  the 
action  of  Government  in  pardoning  forty-nine  Fenian  prisoners  had 
been,  in  his  opinion,  as  indiscreet  as  its  inaction  in  respect  of  the  land 
question.  No  offence  less  deserved  mercy  than  that  of  which  these 
men  had  been  convicted,  but  the  Government  had  selected  it  for 
a  manifestation  of  special  indulgence,  to  which  the  vulgar  thief  or 
burglar  was  far  better  entitled. 

Earl  Granville  thought  it  most  inespedient  to  have  a  debat« 
when  there  was  no  question  before  the  House.  In  regard  to  Lord 
Grey's  charge  against  the  Government,  of  not  having  gone  into  the 
land  question,  the  whole  country  had  shown  a  clear  determination 
to  have  the  Irish  Church  question  settled,  and  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  discuss  contemporaneously  another  great  question 
like  the  land  question.  As  for  t^e  accusation  of  extreme  leniency, 
in  the  firet  place  there  was,  in  fact,  no  connexion  between  Fenianism 
and  Kibandism ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  denied  altogether  the 
charges  brought  by  Lord  Grey,  that  the  Government  bad  shown 
either  exceptional  or  unwise  clemency  to  political  offenders.  The 
Government  had  released  neither  criminals,  as  distinguished  from 
political  offenders,  nor  habitual  conspirators,  nor  men  from  whom, 
physically  or  intellectually,  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
future.  The  late  demonstrations  had  been  exaggerated.  They 
amounted  generally  to  little  more  than  a  friendly  welcoming 
home.  Mercy  to  political  offences  was  the  best  policy,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Cairns  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Grey  in  blaming  Govern- 
ment for  not  dealing  with  the  land  question ;  but  he  blamed  it  for 
holding  out  to  the  Irish  people  the  hope  of  a  settlement  of  that 
question  as  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
question. 

Another  discussion  had  more  direct  reference  to  the  Bill  already 
brought  into  the  other  House  for  dealing  with  the  Estabhshed 
Church.  It  arose  upon  a  question  addressed  to  the  Government  by 
Lord  Bedesdale,  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  Oath.  The  nobfe 
lord,  who  had  on  previous  occasions  adverted  to  the  same  subject, 
inquired  if  the  Ministers  intended  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the 
Coronation  Oath,  or  to  proceed  with  any  legislation  thereon  ?  The 
measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was,  he 
declared,  prima  facie,  contradictory  to  Her  Majesty's  Oath,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Government  could  explain  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  how.  The  question  was  of  importance  with  reference  to  a 
possible  exercise  of  the  very  valuable  royal  power  of  veto,  which  he 
trusted  the  Government  did  not,  as  apparently  many  persons  now 
did,  suppose  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  exerted.  It  was  clear 
from  the  discussion  in  the  reign  of  M'^illiam  and  Mary,  on  the 
occasion  of  framing  a  coronation  oath,  and  from  the  scrupulous 
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care  Dot  to  mate  it  too  wide,  that  it  was  intended  to  bind  the 
SovereigQ  in  his  If^slative  capacity.  But  that  oath,  in  words, 
bound  the  Sovereign  to  m^ntain,  "  to  the  utmost  of  hia  power," 
not  merely  the  Church,  but  the  Churches,  of  his  dominions  in  all 
their  righ^ ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  on  the  union  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  was  provided  that  every  Sovereign,  at  hia  coronation^ 
must  swear  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  the  United  Church ;  the 
oath  drawn  up  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  the  Queen  had,  in  fact, 
taken,  and  which,  too,  a  Sovereign  was  absolutely  obliged  to  take, 
being  to  that  precise  effect. 

Lord  GruQville  reluctantly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  now  for  the  third  time  repeated  within  a  twelvemonth,  to 
discuss  the  question.  He  said,  "  The  opinion  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  exactly  that  which  my  noble  friend  deprecates.  We 
believe  that  this  oath  is  imposed  on  the  Sovereign  in  her  executive, 
and  not  in  her  legislative,  capacity.  We  believe  that  to  give  it  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  my  noble  friend  is  to  go  against  all  that  we 
can  gather  from  history,  against  the  spirit  of  the  oath  itself,  and 
gainst  the  very  essence  of  the  Constitution.  Remembering  the 
cireumstances  under  which  the  oath  was  imposed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  object  of  those  who  imposed  it 
was  such  as  my  noble  friend  describes.  It  is  impossible  they  should 
have  intended  that  all  our  Ecclesiastical  laws  should  be,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped,  and  that,  whatever  the  wishes  of  the  nation  might  be^ 
under  different  circumstances,  the  Sovereign  should  be  obliged  to 
maintain  all  existing  arrangements.  So  far,  indeed,  from  being 
shaken  in  that  view  by  the  extracts  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  as  to 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  it  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  they  objected  to  Mr.  Pelham's  proviso  because  they 
wished  to  leave  full  liberty  of  action  to  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
with  r^ard  to  legislation  in  the  future.  Moreover,  taking  a  con- 
stitutional view,  it  appears  to  me  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  maintain 
that  when  the  Sovereign  has  appealed  to  Divine  Providence  with 
r^ard  to  a  compact  made  between  herself  and  her  subjects,  if  those 
subjects  declare  their  wish  to  depart  from  that  compact  by  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  she  is  debarred  from  giving  her 
assent.  For  her  Majesty  to  be  placed  in  the  position  which  the 
noble  lord  describes,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  anarchy  and  revo< 
lution.  If  the  noble  lord's  interpretation  is  a  sound  one,  the 
Sovereigns  of  this  country  during  the  last  forty  years  have  re- 
peatedly violated  their  oath.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  however, 
the  great  majority  of  educated  persons  have  regarded  this  matter  as 
settled  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  described  it.  The  words  of  the 
oath  taken  by  her  Majesty  have  never  been  imposed  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  [Lord  Redradale  intimated  dissent.]  They  diner  from 
the  words  of  the  oath  taken  by  George  III.,  and  also  from  those  in 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary.  I  could  not  at  first 
myself  account  for  the  discrepancy,  hut  only  a  few  days  i^  m;?  . 
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noble  and  learned  friend  on  tiie  woolsack  explained  it  to  me.  A 
great  alteration  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  being  united  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Some  of  your  lordships  may  think  that  that  was  an 
Advantage  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  it  has  never  done  the  Church  of  England  any  good, 
and  that  at  this  moment  it  is  doing  it  much  harm.  That  alteration 
was  made  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  Geoi^  III.  had  taken, 
and  when  George  IV.  was  crowned,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
suggested  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  oath.  Lord  Eldon  being 
then  Chancellor,  it  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  of 
whom  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  one,  to  know  whether  the  Privy  Council 
could  alter  the. words.  They  gave  an  opinion  in  the  affirmative, 
and  accordingly  the  additional  words  required  to  introduce  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  inserted,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  an  Order 
in  Council.  Thus,  as  far  as  precedent  goes,  the  form  of  oath  has 
followed  Ic^lation,  and  not  legislation  the  form  of  oath.  The 
noble  lord  does  not  wish  us  to  legislate,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
unnecessary,  for  it  would  be  competent  for  her  Majesty's  successor 
by  an  Order  in  Council  to  restore  the  words  relating  to  the  Church 
of  England  as  they  stood  before  the  two  Churches  were  united. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  noble  lord's  principle  be  taken  or  mine, 
legislation,  I  must  say,  would  be  a  perfect  farce.  If  I  am  right  in 
thinking  that  the  Sovereign  is  released  by  the  voice  of  her  people, 
as  shown  by  the  votes  of  both  Parliaments,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  it  is  sufficient  to  present  a  Bill  on  the  particular  point 
which  they  wish  to  be  changed;  but  if,  as  the  noble  lord  thinks, 
there  is  some  abstract  obligation  on  the  Sovereign,  something 
between  her  and  her  God,  which  no  arrangement  between  her  and 
her  subjects  can  alter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  Bill  altering  the 
oath  would  he  utterly  inefficacious," 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  Easter 
Biecess,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  again  teken  up  and  discussed, 
clause  by  clause,  in  Committee — a  process  which  occupied  all  the 
evenings  appropriated  to  Government  business,  with  few  exceptions, 
until  Whiteuntide.  During  these  protracted  debates,  the  entire 
scope  and  principles  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  ite 
details,  and  the  administrative  machinery  which  it  proposed  to 
create,  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  discussed.  Many  amendmente 
were  moved,  but  although  a  few  alterations  of  minor  importance 
were  conceded,  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  expunge  or  alter 
any  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Bill,  were  quite  unavailing. 
The  majority  by  which  the  Government  was  supported  on  the 
second  reading,  adhered  to  it  with  remarkable  steadfastness  during 
the  long  contention  which  ensued,  and  in  the  result  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  as  it  first  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Session,  was  preserved  in  almost  ite  original  shape 
down  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Prime  Minister  him- 
§elf,  with  the  powerfiil  aid  of  the  Attomey-Gieneral  for  Ireland, 
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anstftined  ^most  alone  the  contest  which  took  place  npon  the 
clauses  of  thia  complicated  measure,  and,  with  extraordinary  skill, 
readiness,  and  energy,  encountered  the  opposition  with  which  from 
Tarions  quarters  it  was  assailed.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  principal  points  which  were  put  in  issue  during 
the  committal  of  the  Bill,  and  the  resulte  of  the  moat  important 
divisions  that  took  place.  Several  of  these  deserve  notice  in 
relating  to  the  amendmente  afterwards  carried  or  proposed  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Newdegate,  in  the  first  instance,  made  a 
strenuous  attempt  te  stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  by  moving  to 
defer  the  Committee  for  six  months.  By  way  of  apology  he  urged 
that  he  interposed  at  this  stage  not  in  his  individual  capacity,  but 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  constituents,  who.  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Church  would  lead 
inevitably  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland.  He  did  it,  too,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  mino- 
rity, though  he  hinted  that  the  minority  was  only  so  in  appearance, 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  having  been  forced  to 
support  the  Bill  by  an  excessive  strain  of  party  obligations.  His 
chief  reason  for  opposing  the  Bill  was  that  it  would  impair  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the  law  in  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Established  Church  was  the  symbol.  The  demand  for  its  destruc- 
tion came  not  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  hut  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  part  of  an  organized  scheme  for  the  sub- 
jngation  of  Protestantism  in  England.  On  this  theme  Mr. 
Newdegate  dilated  for  a  considerable  time,  with  all  his  usual 
earnestness. 

Colonel  S.  Knox  seconded  the  amendment.  Careless  of  the  im- 
putation of  faction,  he  proclaimed  the  determination  to  stand  by 
the  old  cry  of  "  No  surrender." 

Mr.  Holt,  in  an  effective  maiden  speech,  examined  in  detail  the 
argnmento  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Bill,  concluding  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  but  the  old  «tc  volo,  lic  Jubeo. 
Logicallr,  he  said  these  ai^mente  must  lead  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Bill,  he  contended,  would  give  an  impetus  to 
Romanism ;  it  would  increase  the  Irish  difficulty  by  irritating  the 
Protestants  without  conciliating  the  Catholics ;  and  it  would  recoil 
on  the  English  Church,  on  the  Throne,  and  on  the  tenure  of 
property. 

Lord  Sandon*&  reason  for  opposing  the  Bill  was  the  prejudice  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  which  must  follow  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Prot«rtant  institutions.  The  Bill  sprang  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  Ultramontanes  were  the  only  party  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  itwasaretum  to  the  old  erroneous  policy  of  endeavouring 
to  govern  a  people  through  their  prieste. 

Mr.  C.  Raikes  denied  that  the  Bill,  though  it  might  disendow, 

would  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.     It  might  dissociate  Church 

and  State,  hut  it  would  not  abolish  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 

which  depended  on  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  87th  Article. 

E  2 
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Was  it,  flierefoK,  worth  while  to  despoil  the  Irish  Charch  for  so 
slight  a  result  ? 

A  number  of  ottier  memberB  addressed  the  House,  chiefly  from 
the  CoDservative  side,  insisting  mainly  on  the  tendency  of  the  Bill 
to  weaken  the  Prototant  cause  and  impair  the  royaJ  supremacy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  summed  np  the  debate,  and,  to  illustrate  the  divided 
counsels  of  the  opponents,  compared  the  several  speeches  that 
had  been  made.  He  proceeded  then  to  answer  the  argument  which 
had  been  urged,  that  the  Throne  rested  on  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy. On  this  point  he  said,  "  It  is  true  that  the  Throne  of  this 
country  is  connected  with  the  profession  of  FrotestantiBm,  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  it  j  nor  do  I  know  that  that  fact  has  ever  been 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men. I  think  they  feel  that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  majority 
of  British  subjects,  and  to  their  convictions,  would  stop  their  mouth^ 
against  complaints  of  such  a  constitutional  arrangement.  But,  sir, 
that  is  one  thing  to  say ;  it  is  quite  another  to  hold  that  the  Throne 
of  this  country  rests  on  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  Protestant 
profession  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Heir*apparent  does  not  imply 
that  which  we  understand,  and  that  which  Ireland  has  esperient^, 
tinder  the  name  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  I  dispute  and  deny  that 
doctrine  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  placed.  I  deny  that  it  is 
true  now;  I  deny  that  it  bus  been  true  at  any  time.  It  certainly 
was  not  true  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  negociattons 
proceeded  to  the  point  of  a  perfect  willingness  to  recognize 
what  was  then  the  «iai»t  quo  and  actual  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  when,  in  the  year  J  644,  the  Catholics 
were  in  possession  of  the  larger  portion  both  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  Church  property  of  the  country.  But  perhaps  yon  may  say — 
and  say  with  truth — that  at  that  time  the  battle  of  the  Churches 
had  not  been  fought  out,  and  that  Charles  I.  himself  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  orthodox  champion  of  Protestantism  in  the  face  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Suppose  it  to  be  so;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to 
King  William  III.  ?  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  douht  about  his  Pro- 
testantism, and  convictions,  and  faith;  and  he  will  be  regarded  as 
no  hostile  witness  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  relations  of  the 
two  Churches  or  the  two  religions  in  Ireland.  And  yet  we  find  it 
upon  record,  that  William  III.  did  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain,  even  in  that  day,  this  system  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
The  unfortunate  conflict  and  struggle  in  Ireland  gave,  it  is  true,  a 
new  course  to  the  thonghts  of  that  sagacious  king ;  and  he  conceived 
then,  as  he  had  previously  conceived  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  choose  his  path,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  choose  it. 
But  what  had  he  done  in  the  meantime?  It  is  upon  record,  in 
a  letter  to  Bean  Swift,  written  by  Sir  Charles  Wobum,  a  person 
undoubtedly  connected  with  those  who  gave  direct  evidence  in  the 
case,  that  William  III.  made  an  offer  to  the  Boman  Catholics  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  which  is  described  in  the  passage 
T  mn  about  to  read.     '  The  Prince  was  touched  with  the  &te  of  a 
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gallant  Dation  that  liad  made  itself  the  victim  of  French  promises, 
and  ran  headlong  to  its  ruin  for  the  only  purpoBe, in  fact,  of  advancing 
the  French  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  favour  of  that 
hopeless  devotion  in  Ireland,  which  gave  work  enough  to  40,U00  of 
the  best  troope  of  the  great  alliance  of  Utrecht.  He  longed  to  find 
himself  at  the  head  of  so  strong  a  reinforcement,  and  in  this  anxiety 
he  offered  to  the  Irish  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
half  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  half  the  employments,  civil  and 
military,  too,  if  they  chose  to  accept  them,  and  even  the  moiety  of 
their  ancient  proper^.'  That  ofier  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  sanguine  in  the  anticipation,  that 
by  their  courage  and  devotion,  they  would  succeed  in  re-establishing 
a  monarch  of  their  own  religion.  It  was,  perhaps  we  may  say 
nnhsppily,  but  at  any  rate,  it  vas  upon  those  grounds  declined, 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  history  of  Ireland  has  run, 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  unhappy  channel  that  it  has.  Do  not 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  we  who  stand  here,  stand  here  as  the  pro- 
moters of  simple  innovation,  or  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  travel 
well  into  the  scenes  of  former  days,  and  show  that,  long  genera- 
tions ago,  there  was  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  for 
measures  which,  in  principle,  were  associated  with  those  we  now  pro- 
pose. I  think  the  debate  which  has  occurred  to-night  demanded,  as  a 
mark  of  due  respect  from  the  Government,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
main  points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  it  should  be 
noticed ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  that  the  division  of  counsels  declared  this  night  in  our  hearing 
ought  to  operate  as  a  lesson  of  prudence  to  those  who  sit  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  it  must  undoubtedly  operate  as  a  lesson  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  sit  on  this  side." 
The  House  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  wer^— 

For  going  into  committee        ....     355 
Against  it 229 

Majority     .         .         .         .         .         .126 

Mr.  Disraeli  had,  previously  to  the  committal  of  the  Bill  being 
proposed,  given  notice  of  a  string  of  amendments  upon  clauses 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward,  and  on  the  House  going  into 
Committee  he  moved  the  hrst  and  one  of  the  most  essential,  being 
the  omission  of  Clause  2,  which  went  to  dissolve  the  Legislative 
union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  His  desire,  he 
explained,  was  to  retain  the  identity  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  between  the  two  Churches,  provided  for  by  the  5tb 
Article  of  Union,  and  this  would  not  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  contemplat«d  by  the  Bill. 
These  spiritual  privileges — which  other  religions  could  not  grudge 
the  Irish  Protestants — could  only  be  secured  them  by  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  destroy,  thus  unneces- 
sarily severing  the  tie  between  religion  and  the  Crown.  Unless 
the  claose  were  struck   out,  Mr,  Disraeli  argued,   the  religious 
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eqoality  aimed  at  vrould  not  he  gained.  For  ao  long  as  the  Pope 
remained  at  Rome  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  wherever  it  existed,  and  to 
be  fair  between  both,  the  Episcopalians  ou^t  to  have  the  same 
advantage  of  having  a  sapreme  head. 

The  Attorney- General  opposed  the  amendment,  which  he  said 
only  raised  a  question  alr^idy  settled.  Assuming  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowmeut  to  be  conceded,  this  clause  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  protested  emphatically  against  Mr.  Disraeli's 
notions  of  the  "  royal  supremacy  "  and  "  establishmente."  The  first 
meant  that  the  Queen  was  supreme  in  all  ber  courts,  and  it  would 
remain  untouched  by  this  BilE;  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
ecclesiastical  causes  would  be  tried  in  civil  courts.  "Establish- 
ments "  meant  established  by  law,  which  he  denied  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be. 

Dr.  Ball  asserted  that  the  royal  supremacy  meant  that  the  Crown 
was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  paramount  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  retention  of  the  royal  supremacy  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Church  of  the  future  throwing  aside  the  Prayer  Book 
or  the  Articles,  or  even  bishops ;  and  if  the  Protestants  desired  to 
place  themselves  under  this  restriction,  aud  under  a  supreme  head, 
what  disadvantage  would  it  be  to  other  religions  ? 

Sir  R.  Palmer  joined  with  the  Attorney-General  in  protesting 
against  the  ideas  of  the  royal  supremacy  broached  on  the  other  side. 
The  Queen  was  supreme  in  Scotland,  though  she  had  few  or  no 
ecclesiastical  privileges  there,  and  she  was  just  as  supreme  over 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  as  Protestants.  To  retain  power 
over  the  Church  after  stripping  her  of  her  property  would  be  a 
grievous  hardship,  and  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  Episcopalians 
desired  to  retain  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  meet  after  this  Bill  passed,  and  declare  that 
to  be  the  law  of  their  body. 

Mr.  Walpole  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  definition  of  the 
supremacy,  and  the  controversy  was  continued  for  some  time, 
several  other  members  taking  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  criticised  the  transcendental  character  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  notions  of  an  establishment,  and  entered  again  into  the 
"  supremacy  "  controversy,  repeating  once  more  that  it  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  Bill,  Replying  to  the  arguments  urged  for  the 
amendment,  he  denied  that  it  was  compatible  with  the  scope  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  maintained  that  though  the  Irish  Church  might  retain 
identity  of  doctrine  and  worship  with  the  Englbh  Church,  it  had 
no  right  when  disestablished  to  have  that  identity  secured  by  law, 
for  the  deepest  characteristic  of  an  establishment  was  that  its  laws 
were  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  objected  to  the  amendment  because 
it  struck  at  the  groundwork  of  the  Bill,  and  because,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Irish  Churchmen,  who  desired,  if  this  Bill  were  to  be  passed, 
to  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  organization.  ,  •  ■ 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  ta  his  reply,  repeated  that  his  only  raotiTe  was  to 
retain  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  benefit  of  the 
Sovereign's  supremacy,  and  that  this  could  he  done  without  imped- 
ing the  general  policy  of  the  Bill.  He  reiterated  and  vindicated 
his  conception  of  the  royal  supremacy  and  estahlishments,  account- 
ing for  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  views  on  the  point  by  his  well-known 
opinions  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  supreme,  not  the  Crown. 

On  a  division  there  appeared — 

For  the  clause S44 

Against  it 221 

Majority      ,        .        .        .        .        123 

The  next  important  discussion  took  place  on  the  disendowing 
clause,  which  proposed  to  vest  all  the  property  of  the  Church  in 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hardy  (who  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  absence  from  illness  took 
charge  of  his  amendments)  moved  to  postpone  the  date  of  this 
transfer  from  January,  1871,  to  January,  \'6H,  the  additional  year, 
in  his  opinion,  being  absolutely  necessary  for  making  all  the 
indispenKable  preliminary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Ball,  in  support  of  the  amendment,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  new  marriage  law  for  Ireland,  and  to  make 
other  arrangements  in  regard  t«  educational  and  charitable  matters. 

Mr.  Gladstone  resisted  the  amendment,  alleging  that  the  date 
had  been  fixed  as  the  moat  convenient  for  the  State,  and  for  the 
Church  as  well ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  Church  who  had  been  consulted,  it  was  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  private  effort,  to  make  the  interval 
between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  period  of  disendowment  as 
short  as  possible. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  107 — 301  to  194. 

On  clause  13,  which  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  and  cessation  of  righte  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Charley  moved  an  amendment  to  preserve  their  rights  of 
peerage  to  the  existing  bishops,  but  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hardy  he 
did  not  press  it.  On  Mr.  Hardy's  motion,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  clause  preserving  to  the  existing  prelates  and  deans  the  title 
and  precedence  they  betbre  enjoyed. 

On  clause  14,  the  compensation  clause, 

Mr.  Hardy  moved  the  omission  of  that  part  which  deducted  the 
compensation  to  the  curates  from  the  income  payable  to  the  incum- 
bent. He  contended  that  the  curates  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  separate  chiss  entirely,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  prospects  of  promotion ;  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Lefroy,  and 
others.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  the  Attorney- General 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  defended  the  arrangement 
proposed  in  the  clause,  arguing  that,  as  the  incumbent  paid  the 
curate's  salary  now,  so  be  ought  hereafter  to  pay  his  compensation. 
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and  that  the  curat«  waa  substantially  benefited  hy  having  an 
income  for  his  incumbent's  life  converted  into  an  income  for  his  own. 

After  a  leugtbened  debate,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a 
m^ority  of  98—^30  to  232. 

A  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  other 
provisions  affecting  the  compensation  of  incumbents  and  curates. 
Various  amendments  for  increasing  these  allowances  were  made 
without  success,  and  the  ODonoghue  took  occasion  to  declare,  on 
behalf  of  his  Iloman,  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  com- 
pensation clause?  wen.t  much  farther  than,  was  the  due  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  and  that  to  increase  tbem  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
Irish  people.  An  amendment  moved  by  Sir  R.  Palmer  in  regard 
to  curates  was  rejected  by  a  rather  ampler  majority  than  the  rest, 
viz.  93.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  took  a 
general  objection  to  the  niggardliness  of  the  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
court,  in  a  similar  strain,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  tiovem- 
ment  for  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  curates,  urging  that  they 
should  be  compensated  by  a  lump  sam.  The  equity  and  liberality 
of  the  plan  of  compensation  were  defended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  but  Mr,  Gladstone  intimated  that  he 
would  accept  an  amendment,  sug^sted  by  Mr.  Pirn,  for  the  com- 
pensation of  non-permanent  curates  by  a  gratuity  calculated  upon 
length  of  service. 

After  various  other  amendments  of  minor  importance  bad  been 
disposed  of,  the  Committee  arrived  at  the  19th  clause,  repealing  the 
prohibition  against  the  holding  of  synods.  Upon  this  Mr.  Disraeli 
moved  an  addition,  enabling  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  to  meet 
in  general  assembly  or  convocation,  and  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Church.  His  object,  he  said,  was 
to  make  convocation  an  orderly  ecclesiastical  parliament,  instead  of 
a  "  Donnybrook  Fair." 

Mr,  Gladstone  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  dissented 
from  it  as  unnecessary  and  objectionable,  because  it  derogated  from 
the  perfect  freedom  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  con^r  on  the 
disestablished  Church,  and  conferred  on  it  a  status  possessed  by  no 
other  religious  body.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  addition,  called  to  mind 
that  when  in  1852  be  had  proposed  a  similar  provision  for  the 
colonial  churches,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  in  office,  opposed  it,  and 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  r^ect  it. 

The  amendment  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  but  was  not 
ultimately  pressed,  and  the  clause  passed  unamended. 

Clause  20,  which  provided  that,  subject  to  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made  afl«r  January  1,  1871,  the  present  ecclesiastical  law 
should  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  enforceable  in 
the  temporal  courts,  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr,  Candlish, 
Mr,  Pirn,  and  other  members  on  the  Ministerial  side.  They  urged 
that  it  would  give  the  Episcopalians  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by 
other  bodies,  and  a  sanction  to  ecclesiastical  law  which  it  ought  not 
9  in  a  condition  of  disestablishment.     Mr.  Henley  objected 
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to  it  as  a  disability  and  a  clog  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  also  doubted  whether  it  would  operate  beneficially, 
asking  what  would  occur  if  no  Church  body  were  formed.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  explained  that  the  clauBe  was  only  meant  to  be  tran- 
aitional,  to  carry  the  Church  over  the  period  between  the  extinction 
of  the  ecciesiaetical  courts  and  the  formation  of  a  tribunal  by 
voluntary  contract  between  the  members  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Hardy  was  in  favour  of  the  clause,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
defended  it,  attaching  to  it  great  importance.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  he  said  that  the  Bill  was  framed  entirely  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Church  would  organize  a  governing 
body,   but  if  that  were  not  done  lurther  legislation  would  be 


Clause  22  caused  an  animated  discussion.  It  constituted  the 
new  Church  body  with  power,  among  other  things,  to  hold  lands 
to  an  extent  to  be  defined  in  a  future  clause ;  and  Or.  Ball  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  words  of  limitation.  On  the  one  side  it  was  nrged 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bentinck,  and  liOrd  J.  Manners,  that  the 
amendment  was  a  measure  of  equality,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  means  of  the  Ecclesiastic^  Bequests  Act,  could  hold 
any  amount  of  land,  and  that  it  was  tvranny  to  fetter  the  discretioa 
of  the  Church  body  as  to  the  mode  of  investing  its  property.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  others,  argued 
that  no  corporation  in  Ireland  could  hold  land,  and  that  it  was 
nnadvisable  that  the  Church  property  should  be  so  invested,  for 
clergymen  were  usually  the  worst  landlords.  On  a  division  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  102.  Upon  the  important 
clause  (23)  which  related  to  the  commutation  and  redemption  of 
life  interests,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  a  long  amendment,  which, 
instead  of  individual  commutation,  or  leaving  to  each  incumbent  to 
decide  whether  he  will  commute,  substituted  a  plan  by  which  the 
Church  body  should  apply  to  the  commissioners  for  a  general  com- 
mutation of  all  life  interests,  and  the  capitalized  sum  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  Church  body.  It  proposed,  too,  that  each  life  interest 
should  be  capitalized  on  the  footing  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  and 
from  this  change  Mr.  Disraeli  anticipated  that  the  process  of 
commutation  would  be  quickened,  and  the  successful  operations  of 
the  Bill  facilitated. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  the  immediate  efiect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
would  come  to  the  Church,  but  his  objections  to  it  went  deeper. 
It  contemplated  an  interference  with  the  individual  liberty  of  each 
incumbent  as  to  commutation,  which  would  be  unwise ;  it  would 
give  a  Parliamentary  title  to  each  incumbent,  however  deficient  the 
arrangements  of  the  commissioners  as  to  commutation  might  be, 
and  the  term  of  fourteen  years  was  unintelligible. 

The  Attorney* General  for  Ireland  vigorously  denounced  the 
amendment  as  a  covert  attempt  to  obtain  a  second  endowment.    , 
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Sir  B.  Palmer  looked  on  the  amendment  as  a  chance  of  doing 
some  little  justice  t«  the  laity.  He  eaw  no  reason  why  their  per- 
manent intereete  should  not  be  as  favourably  dealt  with  as  the 
permanent  interests  of  Maynooth  and  the  Fresbytedans,  and 
intimated  that  he  should  support  that  portion  of  the  Bill. 

A  division  showed  a  majority  of  100  against  the  amendment. 

The  next  material  conflict  of  opinion  arose  on  the  25th  clause, 
which  contained  the  enactments  respecting  the  Church  edifices  to 
be  vested  in  the  CommiBsioners. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  moving  the  first  of  a  series  of  amendments  on 
this  part  of  the  Bill,  remarked  upon  what  he  described  as  the 
harshness  of  these  provisions,  and  on  their  failure  to  cany  out  the 
pledges  of  the  Liberal  party  when  in  opposition.  Last  year, 
"gracious  and  generous"  was  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Bright 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  joined  in 
that  pledge,  and  repeated  it  on  the  hustings  ;  but  now  Mr.  C.  For- 
teacue  had  thrown  that  declaration  over,  and  had  officially  recom- 
mended the  Bill  as  "sweeping  and  severe,"  while  Mr.  Lowe 
repudiated  with  a  sneer  the  notion  of  "  being  generous  with  other 
folks'  money."  Referring  to  a  charge  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  on  a  former  night — that  all  the  amendments  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  made  with  the  sinister  design  of  perpetuating  establish* 
ment  and  endowment — Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  their  sole  object 
was  to  carry  out  the  pledges  which  the  Government  had  broken, 
and  to  protect  the  vested  rights  of  the  laity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  be  led  into  a  controversy.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  replying  that  the  measure  fultilled  all  the 
conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  contradictory  though  they 
might  seem.  Its  supporters  believed  it  to  be  "gracious  and 
generous ;"  hut  nevertheless  they  did  not  deny  that  from  its  oppo- 
nents' point  of  view  it  was  "  sweeping  and  severe."  He  ofiered 
no  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  amendment,  which  only  made  it 
clearer  that  the  ruins  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  were  to  be  preserved  as  national  monuments. 

On  clause  27,  which  contained  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  Ecclesiastical  residences, 

Mr.  Disraeli  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter  part  of  the  clause, 
by  the  effect  of  which  the  glebe-houses  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  Church  body  free  of  the  building  and  other  charges  which  the 
clause  imposed. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  supported  Mr.  Disraeli,  contrasting  the 
ungracious  and  niggardly  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  the  liberal 
promises  of  last  year,  and  with  the  treatment  of  Maynooth. 

Dr.  Ball  also  urged  the  Government  to  reconsider  the  clause, 
about  which  he  assured  them  there  was  much  feeling  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  pointed  out 
that  to  hand  over  the  glebe-houses  without  payment  would  only 
half  settle  this  question,  and  would  still  leave  behind  a  perceptible 
remnant  of  ascendancy.     Besides  the  250,000/.  of  building  charges 
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to  be  paid  before  the  Commissioners  ffot  possessioii  of  these  glebe- 
booses,  a.  cbftrge  of  at  least  150,000/.  bad  been  spent  on  them  out  of 
thepublic  taxes. 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  taunts  of  broken  pledjifes — and  he 
reminded  the  House  that  they  were  necessarily  more  opinions  than 
pledges — Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  his  promise  was  that  the 
Church  should  be  dealt  with  as  generously  as  was  consistent  with 
the  leading  principle  of  religioua  equality,  and  he  contended  that 
virtually  the  glebe-houses  were  given  to  the  Church,  for  the  State 
in  the  end  would  be  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Martin,  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bill,  appealed  to 
the  Premier  to  have  some  mercy  on  those  of  hia  followers  who,  like 
himself,  trusting  in  his  and  Mr.  Bright's  declarations,  had  pledged 
themselTes  on  the  hustings  to  hand  over  the  glebe-houses  without 
charging  for  the  sites. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the  Government  were  unable  to  consent 
to  any  material  modification  in  the  clause,  which  he  justified  once 
more  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  When  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  last  year  he  was  not  aware  of  the  large  sums  which  had 
been  spent  on  the  glehe-houses  from  public  grants,  nor  of  the  large 
building  chaiges  on  them.  These  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  who,  even  under  the  conditions  complained  of,  would 
lose  considerably  on  the  transaction. 

Lord  J.  Manners  contrasted  tbediSerent  principles  on  which  the 
Maynooth  buildings  and  the  glebe^houses  were  treated,  and  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  out  no  case  for  this  signal 
breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  Bagwell,  speaking  from  the  Liberal  side,  while  earnestly 
protesting  his  desire  to  see  the  Bill  passed,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  made  the  concession  prayed,  as  a  message 
of  conciliation  to  the  Irish  Protestants. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Liberal,  urged  his  co- 
religionists to  join  in  requesting  the  Government  to  hand  over  the 
glebe-hoUBCS  as  a  mark  of  goodwill  to  the  Protestant  clergy. 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  Sir  J.  Esmonde,  and  the  O'Conor  Don,  on  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  refused  to  join  in  this  appeal,  and  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  them. 

Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  that  unless  the  Irish  people  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Bill  dealt  with  every  question  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
equality,  it  would  fail  in  its  fundamental  object.  He  admitted  that 
at  Birmingham  be  had  proposed  to  hand  over  the  churches  and 
glebe^bouses  to  the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  should  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  That  policy,  however,  had  been  found  impossible,  and  the 
plan  now  submitted  for  obtaining  perfect  religious  equality  was  the 
best  possible  plan  which  could  be  devised  consistently  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  The  Government  had  drawn  a  line,  and 
could  not  go  beyond  it. 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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Mr.  Ward  Hunt  denied  that  religiona  equality  would  be  eata> 
blished  if  the  Maynooth  clauses  were  carried  in  their  present 
form. 

Sir  G.  Grey,  though  agreeing  that  the  Church  ought  to  repay 
the  building  charges,  concurred  with  those  who  regretted  that  the 
Government  had  not  freely  given  over  the  glebes,  on  which  there 
were  no  such  charges.  He  agreed  with  the  scheme  shadowed  out 
by  Mr.  Bright,  and  he  added  that  a  great  want  of  moral  courage 
had  been  shown  in  assuming  too  hastily  that  it  was  impracticable. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment  was  rejected  by  318  to 
227— majority  91. 

Among  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Bill,  much  interest 
had  attached  to  the  question,  how  tar  post- Reformation  endowments 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  private  and  special  property  of  the 
Protestant  Chureb,  and  consequently  to  be  excepted  from  the 
general  rule  of  disendowment.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  specified  the 
year  1660  as  the  date  subsequent  to  which  donations  to  the  Chureh 
should  be  regarded  as  rightfully  appertaining  to  it.  Upon  this  pro- 
position Mr.  Disraeli  founded  another  of  his  amendments,  by  which 
he  desired  to  include  in  the  reservation  all  endowments  without 
reference  to  date.  In  support  of  his  proposal  he  contended  that  there 
had  been  complete  identity  and  communion  between  the  Churehes 
of  England  and  Ireland  from  1562,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  ^opted  by  the  Irish  Church  in  1684,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  two  Churehes  had  been  uniform  from  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Harcourt  argued  at  some  length  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
the  State  t«  deal  with  private  endowments. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  an  effective  maiden  speech,  contended  that  for 
three  centuries — save  for  about  19  years — the  English  and  Irish 
Churches  were  identical,  and  challenged  the  Government  to  defend 
a  clause  which  had  taken  the  country  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  challenge.  He  maintained  that  1660 
was  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  Irish  Chureh  took  so  definite  a 
Frotestent  form  as  to  give  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  was 
now  the  same  body  as  tiiat  to  which  the  private  endowments  were 
given.  To  constitute  a  private  endowment  which  should  be 
exempted  from  confiscation,  Mr.  Gladstone  ai^ed  that  it  should 
proceed  from  private  sources ;  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  definite 
religious  body,  and  not  as  an  Esteblishment;  and  that  this  should 
be  the  same  body  as  that  which  was  to  retain  the  benefit  of  it ; 
these  conditions  bad  been  interpreted  most  liberally  for  the  Irish 
Chureh  in  the  Bill ;  for  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  were  looked  into, 
many  of  these  endowments  had  been  given  to  the  Chureh  as  a 
national  institution.  As  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarked  that  it  was  most  astute  in  its  vagueness,  because  it  not 
only  included  the  centuiy  reaching  back  to  the  Reformation,  which 
would  be  very  barren  m  endowmente,  but  the  pre* Reformation 
Trante  also.     Here,  however,  he  pointed  out  the  claims  of  the  Roman 

tholics  would  come  in, 
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Sir  B«iindell  Palmer  diBsentcd  from  the  vague  character  of  the 
amendment,  and  argfued  the  right  of  the  Church  to  retain  all  private 
endowments  since  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Ball  stated  that  the  effect  of  going  back  a  century  would  be 
to  secure  to  the  Church  Archbishop  Bramhall'e  endowments,  and 
some  endowments  of  the  London  Companies. 

Aft«r  some  further  debate  a  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
for  substituting  1560  for  1660.  The  latter  date  was  carried  by  a 
m^ority  of  86.  This  was  the  lowest  majority  which  the  Govern- 
ment obtained  in  any  of  the  numerous  divisions  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  A  proposal  by  Sir  J.  Heygate  to  return  to  the  Cburch 
the  glebe^lands  included  in  the  Ulster  Grants  was  rejected  by  a 
larger  majority. 

The  nest  point  which  occasioned  much  debate  was  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  landowners  should  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
tithe  rent-charge.  The  Bill  had  fixed  the  amount  at  28^  years' 
purchase,  or  by  annual  instalments  for  45  years  of  4^  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase-money ;  but  now,  on  Mr.  Gladatone's  own  motion, 
the  time  was  lengthened  to  52  years,  and  the  instalment  fixed  at 
4/.  9«.  per  cent.,  with  a  deduction  for  poor-rates.  Various  amend- 
ments were  proposed  on  these  terms.  Mr.  Herbert  moved  to  reduce 
the  time  to  18  years'  purchase.  Mr.  Pawcett  desired  to  expunge 
the  power  of  redemption  from  the  Bill.  Mr.  Raikes  sought  to 
empower  landowners  to  annex  the  rent-charge  to  the  purposes  of 
any  religious  denomination  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  in  vindication  of  his  own  proposition, 
that  of  the  three  parties  affected  by  this  part  of  the  clause  all  were 
bene6ted  and  none  sufiered  damage.  The  Exchequer  lent  money 
at  i\  per  cent.,  the  Commissioners  got  22j  years'  purchase  instead 
of  17,  and  the  landlord  would  pay  for  52  years  only  instead  of 
for  ever.  No  doubt  there  was  an  apparent  mystery  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  perpetual  charge  in  52  years,  but  be  showed  how 
this  was  done  by  converting  the  one  per  cent,  difference  between 
the  rates  at  which  the  landowner  borrowed  and  paid  into  a  sinking 
fund.  A  su^estion  made  by  Mr.  Brodriek  that  the  pajTuent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  commutation  might  be  dischai^ed 
in  a  lesser  number  of  years  by  agreement,  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  he  strongly  opposed  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  to  allow  landowners  to  devote  the  tithes  to  the  purposes  of 
any  religious  denomination  at  their  choice. 

The  clause  as  modified  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  carried  by  a 
m^ority  of  148. 

Clause  36,  the  first  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  Maynooth  clauses, 
which  provides  the  compensation  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  was 
not  opposed.  Its  provisions  were  extended  so  as  to  include  those 
congregations  which  were  at  that  time  passing  through  the 
preliminary  stages  to  entitle  them  to  a  grant. 

Upon  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  affecting  the  College  of  May- 
nooth, a  warm  controversy  arose,  and  some  division  of  opinion 
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among  the  usual  snpporten  of  the  QoTerament  was  nmnifeBted. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  Maynooth  Act,  except  so  mucli 
as  related  to  the  conetitution  and  powers  of  the  Majnooth 
Trustees ;  but  this  latter  reservation  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wballey, 
who  moved  an  amendment  to  the  clauses. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  the  language  of  the  fourth  Resolution 
of  lH68j  denied  that  it  pledged  the  House  to  repeal  t»  toio  the 
Maynooth  Act.  It  merely  referred  to  the  cessation  of  the  Maynooth 
grant.  He  explained  that  as  it  had  been  necessary  to  create  a 
corporate  body  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Disestablished 
Church,  it  had  been  thought  right  to  retain  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  corporate  body  which  the  Government  found  ready 
created  to  its  hand  in  the  Maynooth  Trustees. 

Mr.  Newdegate  replied  that  the  Charitable  Bequests  Commis- 
sioners could  have  managed  the  funds  quite  as  efficiently  as  a 
special  Commission.  An  observation  from  Mr.  Newdegat«  lead  to 
some  sharp  Fecriminatious  between  him  and  Mr.  Wballey,  whom 
he  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having  made  the  Maynooth 
question  a  laughing-stock,  and  with  managing  it  so  inefficiently 
that  he  bad  been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  support. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  Mr.  Whalley's  amendment  was 
negatived  by  324  to  196. 

The  main  point  in  the  clause  affecting  Maynooth  College  was 
the  payment  to  the  Trustees  of  a  capital  sum  equal  to  fourteen 
times  the  annual  grant.  Its  omission  was  moved  by  Sir  G.  Jen- 
kinson,  who  maintained  that  it  amounted  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, and  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  fourth  resolution,  which 
only  spoke  of  compensation  to  personal  interests. 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Daliymple. 

■The  O'Conor  Don  {a  trustee  of  Maynooth)  defended  the  arrange- 
ment, which  he  held  in  no  way  unfairly  favoured  the  College.  On 
the  contrary,  if  any  partiality  was  shown  it  was  to  the  Episcopalians, 
who  retained  Trinity  College,  which  was  more  than  a  set-off  for 
Maynooth. 

Colonel  Barttelot  supported  the  amendment.  He  insisted  that 
the  cessation  of  the  Maynooth  grant  was  the  question  on  which  the 
majority  of  members  on  both  sides  had  been  elected,  and  denounced 
the  clause  as  an  attempt  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  out 
of  Protestant  liinds,  contrary  to  the  general  understandiDg  of  the 
— -*—  -t  the  elections. 

rladstone  denied  that  any  distinction  had  been  made 
;he  compensations  to  Maynooth  and  to  the  Presbyterians, 
ted  the  Opposition  with  endeavouring  to  make  use  of  a 
eligiouB  pr^udice  to  deprive  Maynooth  of  all  compensation, 
ing  vot«l  about  800,000^.  to  the  Presbyterians  without  a 
Ee  argued  that  it  was  fair  to  take  this  compensation  from 
us,  because,  by  the  ose  of  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
:he  operations  of  the  Commissioners,  this  surplus  would  be 
by  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  clause  would  take  from  it. 
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Again,  the  Begium  Donum  and  the  Maynooth  grant  were  essentially 
charges  for  Irish  purposes,  with  which  the  Imperial  Exchequer  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  just,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  paid 
out  of  Irish  funds. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  reproached  the  Scotch  members  with  violating 
the  understanding  with  their  coDstituente,  and  tlying  in  the  face  of 
all  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  in  sanctionlug  this  proposal  to 
use  Protestant  property  for  Popish  purposes. 

Mr.  M'Xiaren  and  the  Lord  Advocate  retorted  that  a  suggestion 
to  pay  these  compensations  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  would 
have  been  condemned  universally  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  universally  known  that  these  compensations 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Funde. 

Mr.  Herbert  asserted  that  last  year  no  one  anticipated  that  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  would  have  to  bear  these  charges;  but 
he  was  afraid  that  if  this  amendment  were  carried  the  College  of 
Maynpoth  would  get  nothing.  Before  he  voted  for  it,  therefore,  he 
required  a  pledge  from  the  Opposition  that  they  would  support  a 
proposal  to  grant  the  money  required  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  this  pledge  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  included  in  it  the  Regiitm  Donum  compensa- 
tions, which,  he  admitted,  ought  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  £.  Ellice,  though  strenuously  opposed  to  material  parte  of 
the  clause— holding  the  surplus  to  be  as  much  public  property  as 
the  Coneolidated  Fund — saw  no  reason  why  the  compensations, 
which  were  for  Irish  purposes,  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus. 

Sir  F.  Heygate,  having  assented  to  the  Presbyterian  compensa- 
tion, held  himself  bound  in  honour  to  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  Henley  denied  that  it  was  an  Irish  purpose  to  relieve  the 
British  taxpayer  of  a  charge  of  over  a  million. 

Mr.  Bright  predicted  that  if  the  amendment  were  earned,  May- 
nooth  would  get  no  compensation,  and  vigorously  denounced  it  as  a 
special  manifestation  of  that  hostility  to  the  Koman  Catholics 
which  had  always  distinguished  the  Conservative  party, 

Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that,  though  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  omit  clause  36  (the  Regium  Doaum  compensations),  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  provoke  two  discussions  on  the  same 
point.  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of  large  and  liberal  com- 
pensations, to  be  taken  from  the  Exchequer,  as  every  body  last 
year  understood  they  would  be. 

After  several  other  speeches  bad  been  delivered,  the  House  went 
to  a  division,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  clause 
of  126. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Aytonn,  who  had  token  a  leading  part  in  opposing 
the  arrangements  relative  to  Maynooth,  then  proposed  another 
amendment,  substituting  for  the  grant  of  a  fixed  sum  a  plan  of 
compensating  the  individual  life  interests  of  the  professors  and 
students.  In  support  of  it  he  mainteined  that  the  clause  virtually 
amounted  to  a  re-endowment  of  the  Collie,  and  that  the  Roman 
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Catholics  were  treated  with  exceptional  liberality.  Other  members 
followed  ia  support  of  the  same  view.     Id  answer  to  tbem, 

Mr.  GladstoDe  denied  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  to  May- 
nootb  was  an  endowment  in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were  endowed.  He  preferred 
to  describe  it  aa  a  payment  to  enable  Maynooth  to  pass  through  a 
state  of  transition.  Protesting  against  being  called  on  to  chaffer 
over  £  t.  d.  at  this  point  of  the  controversy,  he  went  at  length  into 
the  statistics  of  the  compensation,  showing  in  the  end  that  there 
was  only  a  difference  of  40,000^,  or  50,000^.  between  the  Govern- 
ment plan  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Aytoun.  As  to  the  mode 
chosen  by  the  Government,  be  maintained  that  they  had  no  choice, 
for  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  directly  with  the  professors  and 
students,  and  he  denied  emphatically  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  treated  more  liberally  than  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
Finally,  aa  Trinity  College  must  avowedly  be  dealt  with,  he  w-imed 
its  friends  to  be  careful  how  they  laid  down  principles  which,  a 
twelvemonth  hence,  might  be  pressed  against  them. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Aytoan's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
107,  and  other  amendments  to  this  portion  of  the  Bill  were  also 
negatived. 

Then  came  that  most  controverted  question,  the  disposal  of  the 
BurpIuB,  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  raised 
by  the  Bill.  These  clauses  gave  rise  to  a  strong  conflict  of  opinions. 
Various  counter-proposals  were  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  Bill 
to  appropriate  it  to  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  purposes. 
Mr.  Pim  suggested  that  it  should  be  devoted  first  to  the  building 
of  glebe-houses  for  the  Episcopalian  cleigy ;  next,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests;  and,  lastly,  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Mr. 
Whalley  bad  an  amendment,  to  pay  over  the  whole  surplus  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners ;  and  Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  to  use  it 
either  for  the  development  of  education  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  reform  of 
the  tenure  of  land.  None  of  these  propositions  were  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion J  but  Mr.  Pim's  gave  rise  to  a  short  discussion  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Bourke,  in  supporting  it,  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  tended 
towards  concurrent  endowment,  on  which  principle,  he  maintained, 
the  question  ought  to  have  been  approached,  and  on  which  the  Irish 
Church  might  have  been  converted  into  an  unassailable  institution. 
It  was  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alliances  which  had  pre- 
vented this,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  popular  on  his  own 
side. 

Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  three 
kingdoms  forbade  a  settlement  on  this  principle  of  conourrent  endow- 
ment, as  Mr.  Bourke,  indeed,  had  admitted  by  his  observation 
about  "political  alliances."  As  to  the  amendment,  though  be 
neither  blamed  it  nor  violently  opposed  it,  he  pointed  out  that  it 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments already  made  for  the  glebe-houses. 

After  a  long  discussion,  during  which  the  principle  of  concurrent 
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eodowment  was  much  debated,  Mr.  Pirn's  ameDdmetit  was  with- 
drawn. 

Sir  P.  Heygate  proposed  to  strike  ont  of  the  clause  the  hospitals, 
r^ormatoriee,  and  other  institutions  which  might  fall  under  the 
influence  or  management  of  religious  societies,  and  to  conBoe  the 
application  of  the  surplus  to  infirmaries  and  lunatic  asyloms,  which, 
fae  said,  would  entirely  absorb  it. 

This  amendment  received  little  or  no  support,  Mr.  Gregory 
moved  another,  providing  that  the  surplus  should  go  in  exoneration 
of  the  poor-rate,  and  not  of  the  county-cesa,  but  this  also  was  not 


The  portion  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  last 
related  to  the  appointment  and  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  by 
whom  the  operation  of  the  transfer  of  the  endowments  was  to  be 
conducted.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  previously  announced  the  names  of 
thwie  whom  he  intended  to  propose,  viz.  Viscount  Monck,  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson,  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hamilton,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  TVeaeury.  These 
nominations  were  favourably  received  by  the  House,  and  at  length, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  bad  undergone 
such  lengthened  and  anxious  controversy,  were  declared  to  have 
passed  through  Committee. 

On  the  moving  of  the  Report  some  clauses  were  added.  The  only 
contention  of  any  importance  arose  on  a  clause  moved  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  providing  that  the  annuities  granted  under  the 
Act  shall  not  be  i'orfeited  because  the  annuitants  do  not  cousent  to 
alterations  which  may  be  made  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  admitting  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to 
this  protection  if  they  asked  it,  deprecated  it  as  likely  to  lead  to 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  Church.  As  the  opinion  of  Churchmen 
seemed  to  be  divided,  he  suggested  that  the  point  should  be  left  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  settle,  to  which  Sir  fi«undell  Palmer  agreed. 

Sir  Bouadell  Palmer  next  proposed  to  leave  out  of  the  Preamble 
the  words  declaring  that  no  part  of  the  fiinds  of  the  Church  shall 
hereafter  be  applied  "for  the  teaching  of  religion."  He  urged  it  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  replied,  that  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  the  thing,  it  was  misplaced  delicacy  not  to  say  it. 

Sir  Houndetl  did  not  persevere;  but,  in  withdrawing  his  notice, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Gkivemment  would  take  up  Mr. 
M'Evoy's  BiU  for  repealing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 

The  motion  for  the  final  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  third  reading,  was 
made  on  the  31st  May,  exactly  three  months  from  the  time  of  its 
introduction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  final  demonstration 
against  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Holt,  who  moved  that  the  third  reading 
be  deferred  for  six  months.  He  said  his  object  was  to  give  the 
Conservative  party  an  opportunity  of  freeing  their  consciences  from 
all  responsibility  for  a  measure  their  objections  to  which  had  not 
been  decreased  by  the  long  debates  and  its  treatment  in  Committee 
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The  essential  objection  lie  took  to  it  was  the  disruption  it  would 
effect  of  the  connexioD  between  Church  and  State,  which  he  valued 
as  securing  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  the  ireedom  of  the 
laity.  The  voluntary  Byetem  about  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland 
had  failed  in  at)  but  large  and  rich  towns,  and  was  utterly  unsuited 
to  that  country ;  and  referring  to  American  decieious  on  queetions 
of  Church  property,  he  asserted  that  if  Ireland  had  been  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  Church  might  have  been  disestablished,  but  she 
would  have  retained  her  property.  After  complaining  that  no 
reason  and  do  explanation  had  been  given  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Bill  was  founded — except  that  its  authors  had  the  power 
or  the  will  to  do  the  thing — he  went  on  to  examine  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  objecting  principally  to  its  arbitrary  character, 
the  irresponsible  power  given  to  the  Commission,  and  its  complete 
subserviency  to  the  Minister  of  the  day,  its  harsh  treatment  of  the 
FrotestAnts,  and  its  violation  of  last  year's  pledges.  So  far  &om 
being  a  message  of  peace,  it  would  creat«  internal  discord ;  and  in 
his  peroration  he  condemned  it  as  a  political  error,  a  social  calamity, 
and  a  national  crime. 

Lord  Elcho  seconded  the  amendment.  He  r^arded  the  Bill  as 
the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  dis- 
cussing iu  an  ironical  vein  the  motives  of  its  introduction,  he 
remarked  that  whatever  might  be  its  effect  in  Ireland,  it  had 
"  pacified "  the  Liberal  party,  and  had  reconciled  what  two  years 
ago  was  thought  to  be  irreconcilable.  But  he  denied  emphatically 
that  it  would  produce  peace  in  Ireland,  where  a  firm  and  explicit 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  land  question  would  have  produced  a 
ten  times  more  tranquillizing  effect.  Admitting  that  there  was  no 
power  DOW  which  could  resist  the  Bill,  he  declared  that  it  would 
prove  an  utter  failure  for  all  the  purposes  of  justice  and  religious 
equality  it  was  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  would  alienate  the 
Protestants,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  on  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  He  attributed  the  policy  on  which  it  was  founded 
to  the  influence  of  the  "  voluntary "  party,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
the  instrument  with  which  the  aristocratic  whigs  had  performed 
the  ceremony  of  "  happy  despatch." 

Mr.  Cardwell  held  that,  after  all  that  had  passed— the  long 
debates  of  last  year,  the  verdict  of  the  elections,  and  the  exhaustive 
arguments  of  this  year — further  debate  must  be  unreal.  But 
having  formerly  borne  a  share  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  Bill  without  expressiug  his  sincere 
conviction  that  it  was  a  great  act  of  justice,  that  it  would  cement 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  would  strengthen  the  power  of. 
England  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  the  first  step  in 
the  policy  by  which  we  had  conciliated  Scotland  and  Canada,  once 
more  alienated  than  Ireland,  and  in  the  end  it  would  prove  a  most 
beneficial  measure  to  the  Church  herself. 

Six  F.  Heygate  entered  his  final  protest  against  the  Bill,  which 
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}ie  predicted  wonld  never  work.  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  also  expressed 
his  opinioa  that  this  was  the  first  step  towards  nniverBal  dieendow- 
ment. 

Mr.  Adderley  pronounced  the  Bill  to  be  the  most  illogical  of  our 
time ;  for  its  premisses,  and  the  pleas  on  which  it  was  based  by 
Mr,  Gladstone,  would  have  carried  him  not  merely  to  pull  down  the 
Protestant  Church,  bat  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It«  object  was  to  gratify  a  hatred  of  an  establishment  at  the 
expense  of  religion.  He  denied  that  it  would  remove  discontent  in 
Ireland,  and  complained  of  the  unnecessarily  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Protestant  Church  which  animated  the  whole  Bill. 

Mr.  Monsell  asserted  that  the  Bill  had  already  allayed  political 
disaffection,  and  he  warmly  ur^ed  the  House  to  pass  it,  for  there 
could  be  no  peace  or  prosperity  in  Ireland  until  it  was  carried. 
He  asked  the  Opposition  what  chance  there  was  of  reversing  the 
verdict  of  the  country,  for  the  Bill  had  proceeded  not  from  Catholic 
agitation,  but  from  the  profound  conviction  entertained  by  the 
I^testant  people  that  the  Established  Church  was  an  injustice. 

Dr.  Ball  repeated  his  unconquerable  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
diverting  property  which  had  been  devoted  to  religious  uses.  For 
the  first  time  in  European  legislation  the  Bill  asserted  that  no 
property  derived  from  public  sources  shotdd  be  applied  to  religious 
endowments;  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  not  only  here, 
but  in  foreign  countries.  No  State  necessity  had  been  shown  for 
the  new  measure,  and  certainly  not  for  one  of  this  extreme  harsh- 
ness. On  the  contr&ry,  he  traced  the  inception  of  this  policy  to 
party  exigencies.  Warmly  eulogizing  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  took  consolation  from  the  fact,  that  if  the 
Chnrch  fell,  it  would  be  from  no  fault  of  her  own,  but  from  the 
pressure  of  external  necessity. 

Mr.  Butler  Johnstone,  speaking  from  the  Conservative  benches, 
welcomed  the  Bill  as  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  Irish  matters, 
which  would  gradually  introduce  tranquillity  into  that  country. 

Mr.  W.  Johnstone  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  indignation 
with  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  regarded  the  measure,  though 
he  maintained  that,  even  in  a  disestablished  condition,  they  would 
be  able  to  take  very  good  care  of  themselves ;  and  after  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system 
in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Mr.  Disraeli  entered  into  a  long  retrospect  of  Irish  h' 
the  object  of  showing  that  for  many  years  past  the  C 
of  England  had  acted  on  the  imiform  policy  towards 
securing  the  due  administration  of  justice,  opening  a  fr 
merit  without  distinction  of  creed,  and  of  endeavourin 
such  anomalies  as  might  exist  without  having  recou 
violent  changes.  The  result  had  been  a  continuous  in 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  people  up  to  the 
ment  of  the  Fenian  movement;  and  if  the  same  policy 
tion  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  working  its  gradual  f-,,^„|„ 
F  2  ^-.lOOyie 
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another  twenty  years  Ireland  would  have  been  ranch  in  the  same 
condition  as  £n|fland  and  Scotland.  On  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  Fenian  movement  depended  the  justification  of  thb  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone  assumed  that  it  was  a  national  conspiracy,  but  this 
Mr.  Dieraeli  denied,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  forei^  conspiracy, 
originated  and  supported  from  abroad,  and  therefore  did  not  Ornish 
the  excuse  required  and  euggested  for  thie  revolutionary  Bill.  No 
real  reason  had  been  given  for  this  sudden  and  complete  change  in 
our  policy  towards  Ireland ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  evidence  that 
it  would  remove  whatever  discontent  might  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Bill,  aided  by  the  impression  the  Government  had  created  of 
their  intentions  on  the  land  question,  would  produce  much  irritation 
and  disturbance,  if  not  disaster.  In  this  struggle  the  powerful 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  would  make 
itself  felt;  the  Protestante  of  Ireland  would  naturally  and  properly 
resist  the  establishment  of  Papal  supremacy,  and,  among  other 
serious  consequences  of  the  conflict  between  them,  Mr.  Disraeli 
hinted  at  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  civil  war,  another  conquest  of 
Ireland,  a  second  siege  of  Derry,  and  a  second  treaty  of  Limerick. 
At  least,  to  such  ends  tended  the  policy  to  be  inaugurated  by  this 
Bill.  And  after  complaining  of  the  sternness  with  which  all  his 
amendments  bad  beeu  refused  by  the  Qovemment,  Mr.  Disraeli 
concluded  by  impressively  warning  the  House  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  issue,  and  exhorting  each  member  to  weigh  well  the 
responsibility  he  was  about  to  incur. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  though 
fertile  in  criticism,  was  barren  of  any  kind  of  assurance  from  which 
his  followers  could  gather  what  he  would  do  for  the  Irish  Church. 
He  denied  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had  been  the  determining 
influence  in  shaping  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  The  effect 
it  produced  was  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  preparing  it  for  this  Bill.  But,  as  he  showed  by 
reference  to  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1867,  and  Lord  Mayo's  speech 
last  year,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  formerly  been  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  Fenianism  bad  influenced  his  Irish  policy.  The  Government 
had  acted  solely  on  a  deep  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  the  Irish  Church.  To  Mr.  Disraeli's  complaint  about  the  fate  of 
his  amendments,  he  retorted,  that  on  a  moderate  calculation  the 
compensations  they  proposed  would  have  left  the  Church  con- 
siderably richer  than  before.  Reviewing  the  history  of  the  Bill, 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  nothing  could  more  powerfully  help 
it  to  a  successful  termination  than  the  unanimity  with  which  it  had 
been  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  reason  for  this  unbroken  concord,  which  had  so  much  surprised 
some,  was  due  to  their  complete  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  to  be  dealt  with ;  while  the  Opposition, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  hopelessly  divided  on  it.  Adverting  to  a 
charge  that  the  Bill  was  harsh  and  arrogant,  he  maintained  Aat 
while  it  fulfilled  all  pledges,  wherever  it  was  possible  it  bad  tern- 
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pered  justice  with  mercy.  As  to  the  future  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said,  that  as  he  had  never  complained  of  the  Lords  for  rejecting 
the  Suspensory  Bill  last  year,  so  he  would  not  now  assume  that 
they  would  fad  to  discern  what  was  due  to  the  emphatic  verdict  of 
the  nation  and  to  their  own  permanent  utility.  Treating  as  the 
momentary  despondency  of  morbid  feare  the  predictions  that  the 
Bill  would  permanently  cripple  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone concluded,  in  a  powerful  peroration,  by  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  Church  would  pass  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal, 
and  would  emerge  with  a  higher  sense  of  her  mission,  and  freed 
from  the  unjust  privileges  and  the  bitter  memories  which  had  been 
her  unhappy  heritage. 

The  debate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a.  division,  which  gave  the 
following  result : — 

For  the  third  reading 361 

Against  it 247 

Majority 114 

The  Bill  was  then  declared  to  be  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  await 
its  destination  in  the  Upper  House. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tax  lauH  CansoH  Btu.  an  thb  Hova>  o>  Lobim— State  of  ooblic  opinioD,  and 
antidpatioiK  w  to  tha  reception  of  the  Diaeitabliabmeiit  Bill  by  the  Upper  Hoiue^ 
Lett«T  of  Hr.  Bright  to  hii  eonitituenta  at  BirmiTigham— Offence  taken  at  bia  re- 
fiectiona  on  the  Hooae  of  Lord*— Great  Debate  on  the  Second  Heading  of  the  Bill  in 
that  UouH—State  of  the  Houie  and  eicitement  oat  of  doora  on  this  occaiion— The 
Debate  is  continued  for  four  nights  — Remarkable  displsy  ofelaqocnce  and  abilit;  on 
both  (ides—  Powerful  apeecbes  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  other  Prelatea  —  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  Peers— The  Second 
Beading  Is  carried  by  a  majority  of  33— Analjsia  of  the  diviaion,  and  character  of  the 
Debate — Observations  and  criticiama  in  both  Hodsos  od  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Bright— 
Biplanations  on  the  ant^eet  by  Earl  QrxnTille  and  Hr.  Qlsdstone — The  Irish  Chorch 
Bill  in  Committee  in  the  Hooso  of  Lords — Important  Amendments  moved  and  c^"^ 
by  lai^  m^oritiea  against  the  OoTemment — Qaestion  of  Concnrrent  Endon 
fused  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland — Important  DiscuBsions  on  this  subject- Resi 
the  varioiii  Amendments  made  in  the  Bill— Qreat  dissatisfaction  of  the  Liberal 
with  the  measure  aa  altered— It  is  read  a  third  time  without  division,  and  paai 
Proteat  of  Lord  Derby  and  other  Peers  against  the  principle  of  tha  Bill- 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons — CompUints  and  agitation  against  the  Hoi 
Lords  for  tbci.  treatment  of  the  Bill— Language  used  by  some  of  the  organs  o 
Idberal  party — Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  in  the  Hoose  of  Com 
on  I&th  July— Hr.  Gladstone  movee  and  carries  by  large  majoritiea  reaolutio 
disagree  with  all  the  principal  Amendments  —  Some  minor  alterations  are  agreed 
The  Bill  is  again  tent  to  the  Lords— Earl  Qranrille  urges  the  Honsea  to  ngi 
restoring  the  main  prorisions  of  the  Bill,  but  the  Oovemment  is  again  defeated 
large  majority— Earl  Oranville  reqaeats  time  to  consult  his  colleagues,  and  the  D 
ii  adjourned— Conference  in  the  interim  hetneeo  Earl  GranTillc  and  Lord  C 
ai  leader  of  the  Opposition— It   results  in  a  compromise,  which  is  annonaa 
those  noble  Lorda  to  the  Uonae— Acquiescence  of  the  Conservative  Peers,  with      ^  [ 
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•xeeptknu,  in  the  tanu  of  compromiM — The  BiU  !■  tgdn  alttrcd  to  fire  tBtnt  to 
the  DndentaDdinK  between  the  two  parties,  and  retamed  to  the  Commona — Mr. 
Oladitme  moves  Ute  sttopticoi  of  the  AmendmeDts  si  itow  settled— nnsnimttj  of  tha 
lesding  Hemben  of  the  Uooae  on  both  ride*  in  Hroor  of  Uie  unnsenieat — Diisslia- 
ftction  eipreswd  hj  some  of  the  Irish  Hembers— The  Bill  is  psued,  and  receives  the 
Bojal  Aiaant  on  2£th  Jul; — Hemarlu  on  the  character  and  biatorjr  of  the  meunie. 

AiTBB  the  WhitsuDtide  recess  the  intereet  of  the  political  situatioa, 
which  was  centred  on  the  iaaue  of  the  Irish  Church  question,  was 
transferred  from  the  House  of  Commona  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
Speculation  was  busied  with  conjectures  as  to  the  course  which  that 
august  bodj  would  take  with  reference  to  the  Bill.  Afler  the  divi- 
sion of  the  previous  year,  bj  which  their  Lordships  had  rejected,  by 
so  overwhelming  a  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Suspensory  Bill,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance  of  opinion  lay,  and  it 
was  well  understood  that  by  no  other  process  than  a  deliberate  cou- 
cessioQ  of  their  own  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  to  the  clearly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation, 
could  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  Assemblies  be  preserved.  On 
the  occasion  before  referred  to,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  bis 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  Suspensoiy  Bill,  had  clearly  and  em- 
pbatically  stated  the  constitutional  limits  within  which  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  Upper  House  should  be  exercised.  "  I  am  not 
blind,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  to  the  peculiar  obligations  which  lie 
on  the  members  of  this  House  in  consequence  of  the  fixed  and  un- 
alterable constitution  of  this  House.  I  quite  admit — every  one 
must  admit — that  when  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen  has  declared 
itself,  and  you  see  that  their  convictions — their  firm,  deliberate, 
sustained  convictions— are  in  favour  of  any  course,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  it  is  your  duty  to  yield.  It  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  process — it  may  even  make  some  of  you  wish  that  some 
other  arrangement  were  possible  j  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whereas 
a  Minister  or  a  Government,  when  asked  to  do  that  which  is  contrary 
to  their  convictions,  may  resign,  and  a  member  of  the  Commons,  when 
asked  to  support  any  measure  contrary  to  bis  convictions,  may 
abandon  bis  seat,  no  such  course  as  this  is  open  to  your  lordships ; 
and  therefore,  on  those  rare  and  great  occasions  on  which  the 
national  will  has  fully  declared  itself,  I  do  not  doubt  that  your 
lordships  would  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  country;  otherwise  the 
machinery  of  government  could  not  be  carried  on." 

It  was  asserted  by  those  who  desired  to  see  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
passed  into  a  law,  that  the  conditions  described  in  the  for^^ing  ex- 
tract were  at  the  present  juncture  literally  fulfilled  and  existed  in 
full  force.  The  recent  general  election,  they  alleged,  had  clearly 
proclaimed  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  reflecting 
with  perfect  transparency  that  distinct  and  recent  judgment  of  the 
people,  bad  expressed  by  a  large  majority,  and  with  unvarying  con- 
sistency, the  mind  and  voice  of  the  nation.  They  therefore  de- 
manded that  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  so  unequivocally  pro- 
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nooucod,  the  Lords,  notwithatanding  their  owd  indiridual  con- 
victions, should  yield.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill,  on  the  other 
hud,  declined  to  acknowledge  Uie  force  of  this  reasoning.  They 
did  not  admit  that  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies,  though  in 
favour  of  liberal  politics  in  general,  had  been  based  solely  or  mainly 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  Other  questions,  they  said, 
had  been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  electors; — some  much 
more  prominent  than  this.  At  all  events,  the  specilic  mode  of 
dealing  with  Church  property  proposed  by  the  present  Bill  wae  not 
before  them.  Furthermore,  it  was  alleged  that  since  the  elections, 
and  subsequently  to  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  a 
marked  reaction  of  opinion  had  taken  place.  A  tide  of  conserva- 
tive feeling,  aroused  and  alarmed  at  the  subversive  measures  of  the 
Government,  had  set  in;  and  could  the  pulse  of  the  nation  now  be 
felt,  it  would  indicate  a  different  stat«  of  feeling  from  that  which 
the  electicm  was  supposed  to  imply.  But  however  this  might  be,  the 
more  ardent  and  resolute  of  the  party  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  conviction  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was  so  violent  and 
perilous  a  step,  so  unwarranted  by  constitutional  principle,  and 
likely  to  prove  so  dieastrous  a  precedent,  that  it  behoved  the  Lords 
hy  every  regard  to  the  rights  of  their  own  order  and  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation,  to-make  a  firm  stand  upon  this  question,  and 
boldly  to  do  their  duty,  with  whatever  consequences  they  might  be 
threatened,  by  rejecting  a  revolutionary  Bill.  Such  were  the  con- 
flicting sentiments  with  which  the  country  was  agitated  as  soon  as 
the  Ministerial  measure  was  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  second  reading, 
mmoura  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  policy  of  resistance  was  the 
more  likely  one  to  be  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  even  that  the 
absolute  rejection  of  the  Bill  had  been  actually  resolved  upon 
at  a  large  meeting  held  by  the  supporters  of  Lord  Derby. 
While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fluctuating  state  as  to  the 
course  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Peers,  it  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  appearance  in  the  public  press  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bright,  which  wae  read  by  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
his  constituents  just  then  held  at  Birmingham,  in  the  following 
terma: — 

"  Loodon,  June  9> 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  must  ask  my  friends  to  excuse  me  if  I  am  unable 
to  accept  their  invitation  for  the  meeting  on  Monday  next.  The 
Lords  are  not  very  wise,  but  there  is  sometimes  profit  to  the  people 
even  in  their  innovations.  If  they  should  delay  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  ChoTch  Bill  for  three  months,  they  will  stimulate  discussion  on 
important  questions,  which,  but  for  their  infatuation,  might  have 
slutnbeied  for  many  years.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  many  people 
may  ask  what  is  the  special  value  of  a  constitution  which  gives  a 
majority  of  lUO  in  one  House  for  a  given  policy,  and  a  majority  of 
100  in  another  House  against  it.  I  may  be  asked  also  why  the 
Ciown,  tiiroagh  ita  Ministers  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commons,  should  he 
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found  in  harmony  with  the  nation,  while  the  Lords  are  generally 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Instead  of  doing  a  little  childish  tinker* 
ing  about  life  peerages,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Peers  could  bring 
themselves  on  a  line  with  the  opinions  and  necessities  of  our  day. 
In  harmony  with  the  nation,  they  may  go  on  for  a  long  time;  but, 
throwing  themselves  athwart  its  course,  they  may  meet  with  acci- 
dents not  pleasant  for  them  to  think  of.  But  there  are  not  a  few 
good  and  wise  men  among  the  Peers,  and  we  will  hope  their  counsels 
may  prevail.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  come  to 
your  meeting. 

"  Believe  me  always  very  truly  yours, 

"  JoHH  Bbioht. 


The  effect  of  this  letter,  coming  at  so  critical  a  moment  Irom  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  not  a  little  startling  both  t»  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  Government.  The  latter  denounced  in  indig- 
nant terms  the  impropriety  of  such  comments  by  a  man  in  Mr. 
Bright's  position  upon  the  character  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  former  were  not  a. little  embarrassed  by  the 
obligation  which  he  had  thrown  upon  his  colleagues  of  defending 
the  expression  of  sentiments  which  some  of  them  doubtless  regarded 
as  offensive,  and  all  of  them  probably  as  ill-timed.  It  will  be  seen 
in  what  manner  this  task  was  discharged  by  the  Ministerial  leaders 
when  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  became  the 
subject  of  comment  in  Parliament. 

On  the  14th  June  the  House  of  Lords  was  tbe  great  centre  of 
attraction.  Its  galleries  were  crowded  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  Peers;  the  steps  of  the  throne  were  thronged  with  their  eldest 
sons  and  with  Privy  Councillors ;  at  the  bar  was  collected  an  over- 
flowing body  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  cor- 
ridors and  approaches  to  the  House  were  filled  with  strangers  eager 
to  obtain  admission.  Every  thing  testified  to  a  general  feeling  that 
a  memorable  passage  of  history  was  about  to  be  transactedj  and  a 
great  constitutional  dilemma  speedily  to  be  solved. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Earl  Granville  in  a 
speech  which  fully  sustained,  if  it  did  not  further  increase,  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  that  nobleman  for  skill,  judgment,  and  conciliatory  temper 
in  dealing  with  great  political  controversies.  Few  speakers  in 
either  House  could  have  handled  a  most  delicate  subject  with  more 
ability,  discrimination,  and  address  than  the  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  displayed  on  this  occasion.  He  began  by  observing  that 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  Irish  Church  was  a  great 
anomaly,  and  an  injustice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  that  it  had  not 
fulKlled  its  ostensible  purpose.  That  had  always  been  his  own 
conviction,  and  it  had  been,  in  fact,  acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
as  Lord  Mayo's  scheme  showed.  With  reference  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  Bill,  he  denied  that  the  Act  of  Union,  passed 
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seventy  years  ago,  and  wUcIi  had  been  already  infringed  by  the 
Cbnrca  Temporalities  Act,  could  be  a  bar  to  a  chaQg«  like  this, 
sanctioned,  aa  it  would  be,  if  at  all,  by  a  Parliament  representing 
Irekud  as  well  as  England.  Nor  was  the  Bill,  he  argued, 
antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Boyal  Supremacy,  according  to 
the  basis  oo  which  Lord  Kingsdown'a  judgment  in  Long  v.  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  had  rested  that  doctrine.  But  whatever 
view  might  be  adopted  of  the  theory  of  the  Boyal  Supremacy,  at 
any  rate  Ireland  would  not  be  put  by  the  Bill  in  a  worse  position 
than  Scotland  was  now.  How  anomalous  the  state  of  things 
which  the  measure  attempted  to  cnre  was,  appeared  from  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Church  was,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  its 
members,  with  possibly  one  exception,  by  far  the  richest  religious 
establishmeut  in  the  world.  That  the  Bill  was  no  attack  on 
Protestantism  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  Liberal  majority  at 
the  last  elections.  But  the  great  defence  of  the  Bill  was  its  neces- 
sity. He  would  not  despair  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench  itself,  perceiving  its  necessity  and  its  justice. 
He  combated  earnestly  the  argument  which  it  was  supposed  might 
weigh  with  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Chureh — that  if  the  present 
measure  were  passed,  their  tnm  would  come  next.  Dieclaimiug  any 
wish  or  power  of  dictating  to  the  House,  he  would  not  presume  that  the 
House  would  take  one  step  without  considering  what  the  next  step 
must  be.  It  would  be  absurd,  in  truth,  to  doubt  the  independence 
of  the  House,  composed,  as  at  the  present  moment  it  showed  itself 
to  be,  of  men  possessing  enormous  property,  and  of  men  who  had 
rendered  great  public  and  private  services,  and  attended  as  it  was 
by  representatives  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  great  foreign  realms  and 
republics,  and,  as  the  galleries  testified,  by  that  portion  of  humanity, 
too,  which  exereised  by  no  means  the  least  influence  over  affairs. 
But,  free  and  powerful  as  the  House  was,  there  was  one  thing  than 
which  it  was  less  powerful,  and  that  was  the  clear  expression  of  the 
national  will.  Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  the  debate  on  the 
Suspensory  Bill,  as  he  showed  by  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Cairns  and  Derby,  had  implied  that  the  Opposition  then  pledged 
itae\{  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  country  whenever  disclosed.  Now, 
however,  it  would  appear  as  if  certun  peers  had  taken  for  the 
keynot«  of  their  policy  the'  school-boy's  principle,  "  Heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose."  The  GoTemment  had  been  accused  of  an  im- 
perious determination  to  adroit  no  amendments  to  the  Bill.  The 
numerous  iond  fide  amendments  which  had  been  accepted  proved 
this  was  not  so.  Those  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  had  been  rejected, 
were  not  bond  fide,  since,  as  statistics  showed,  they  could  not  have 
been  adopted  except  at  a  cost  far  beyond  the  actual  resources  of  the 
Irish  Church,  even  as  now  endowed.  The  Government  could  not,  it 
was  true,  surrender  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  but,  short  of  this,  they 
were  prepared  to  admit  amendments  not  merely  of  detail,  but  whi(^ 
might  affect  the  whole  of  the  Bill.  After  criticizing  a  remark  by 
Ijord  Harrowhy,  that  the  matter  was  one  not  of  politics,,  bnt  of-tho 
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Bible,  on  wbicb  be  observed  that,  in  r^ard  to  the  Irieli  Church, 
religion  had  been  always,  nnfortuBatelj,  too  mnch  mixed  up  with 
politics, — he  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  House  to  look 
at  the  question  as  they  would  if  Ireland  were  the  stronger  and 
England  were  the  oppressed  and  the  weaker  country. 

llie  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who  repudiated  the  character  either  of  a 
leader  or  of  a  party  man,  moved  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months.  He  cast  back  on  the 
GoTerument  and  its  Mends  the  cha^e  of  themselves  being  originally 
of  Lord  Mayo's  much -abused  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  "levelling 
up;"  andhequotedfromaletter  of  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  Tablet  in  proof 
of  that  assertion.  His  own  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  revo- 
latiouary,  that  it  implied  in  a  certain  sense  a  violation  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  Act  of  Union.  Circum- 
stances might,  he  confessed, he  imagined  when  such  extreme  measures 
would  he  justifiable;  but  his  complaint  was  that  none  such  had 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  present  instance.  How  little  necessary 
in  the  cause  of  justice  was  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  he  showed  by  citations  from  Grattan,  Burke, 
Flunket,  Castlereagh,  and  Feel.  The  present  measure,  which  he 
traced  to  a  negotiation  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Liberation  Society,  had  been  curiously  anticipated  in  a  proposal  of 
Mr.  Miall's,  even  down  to  the  application  of  the  surplus  funds  to 
the  endowment  of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  hke.  But  that  proposal 
bad  been  opposed  by  members  of  the  present  Government,  and  in 
regard  to  them  it  was  an  entirely  new  project.  He  proceeded  to 
dilate  on  the  inconveniences  of  dealing  in  this  abrupt  and  violent  way 
with  sixteen  millions'  worth  of  property,  and  the  great  probability 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  Irish  Protestants, 
thus  depriving  the  Irish  peasantry  of  kindly  friends  and  employers, 
and  England  of  its  truest  friends.  The  Bill  had  been  rested 
on  the  argument  of  justice  to  Ireland.  But,  at  the  hi|^hest,  it 
was  only  half  justice  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who,  on  the 
same  plea,  might  logically  claim  to  have  their  confiscated  property 
restored  to  them ;  audit  was  wholly  injustice  to  the  Irish  Protestants. 
He  urged,  finally,  on  the  House  its  obligation,  considering  its  place 
in  the  State,  to  resist  this  revolutionary  attempt,  on  the  ground  of 
the  already  extrem^y  democratic  character  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution — more  democratic,  he  asserted,  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  not  even  excepting  the  United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  compared  the  expressions  of  feeling  on  this 
Irish  Church  question  n-ith  the  old  fanatical  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  personal  rancour  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  that  against  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.     It  was,  he  felt,  im- 

Sossible  to  awaken  much  interest  in  so  thoroughly  exhausted  a 
iscuseion  as  this;  but  the  one    question   to   be  considered  was 
whether  the  measure  was  just  and  necessary.     He  referred  to  his 
-n  Irish  experiences,  sincere  Protestant  as  he  was,  in  proof  that  it 
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w»  joflt.  How  necesaary  it  was  snfficioBtlj  appealed  &om  the 
dear  impossibilitj — which,  as  vaa  always  the  ease,  had  only  made 
itself  evident  tardily — of  governing  Ireland  oo  the  old  priociples. 
Bat  the  reasons  for  giving  the  Bill  a  second  reading  on  account  of 
its  justice  and  its  necessity  were,  in  his  onnion,  even  inferior  to  the 
reasons  in  its  favour  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  danger  its 
sommary  rcijection  would  cause  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  a 
majority  in  the  House  had  accepted  household  suffrage,  from  which 
it  was  probably  more  averse  than  even  from  the  present  measure, 
so  he  hoped  it  would  act  now  again,  and  not  throw  this  Bill  back 
on  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  hostile  to  the  Bill,  as  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  ae  dissolving  the 
salnfary  connexion  between  Church  and  State.  He  cited  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  R.  Feel,  and  Lord  Palmerston  against  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  Bill  had  been  rested  on  the 
ground  that  the  Irish  Cburch  was  the  Church  of  a  minority ;  but 
he  denied  that,  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  looked  at  as  one,  it 
was  the  Church  of  a  minority.  Then,  again,  it  had  been  supported 
as  a  measure  of  equality;  but  how,  he  asked,  could  there  be  equality 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  between  truth  and  error? 
As  for  the  argument  that  the  Established  Church  was  the  badge  of 
conquest,  it  was,  he  thought,  much  truer  in  point  of  history  that 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  that.  He  eould 
discover  no  generosity  in  the  compensatioa  which  the  Bill  provided 
for  Uie  Protestant  Church.  The  result  must  be  that  the  Church 
would  be  thrown  back  on  the  voluntary  principle,  which  he  himself 
tbongbt  a  very  objectionable  one,  and  the  success  of  which  in 
Scotland  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  maintained  itself  in  Ireland  on  that  principle  was  no  proof 
that  the  Protestant  Church,  which  had  no  doctrine  of  purgatory  to 
appeal  to,  could  be  thus  maintained.  He  denied  that  the  House 
was  engaged  by  any  thing  which  had  occurred  last  year  to  let  this 
Bill  pass.  Last  year  they  had  not  been  informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  Maynooth  was  to  be  endowed  out  of  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

Viscount  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  thought  it  was  necessary  to  look  at 
the  question  as  affecting  not  merely  the  Irish  Churob,  but  also  the 
relations  between  that  and  the  other  House.  He  considered  that  dis- 
establishment as  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  unjust  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants. He  thought,  too,  that  this  measure  being  put  forward  as 
only  one  part  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  the  House  had 
a  nght  to  complain  that  the  other  two  portions  of  their  policy  had 
not  been  declared  at  the  same  time.  He  feared,  looking  at  the 
character  of  the  Bill,  that  we  might  be  sacrificing  the  substance  to 
the  shadow,  and  he  treated  very  %htly  the  argument  that  the  Bill 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland.  But  then,  when  he  considered  the 
events  of  last  year,  the  place  of  that  House  in  the  State,  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  House,  be  reluctantly  felt  obliged  to  vote  for 
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the  second  reading,  though  he  should  reserve  his  liheitj  to  vote 
i^inst  the  third  reading,  if  hie  objections  to  the  Bill  were  not 
removed  in  Committee. 

Lord  Romilly  defended  the  Bill  as  an  attempt  to  put  all  the 
religions  in  Ireland  on  an  equality.  It  was  in  its  favour,  and  surely 
not  against  it,  that  it  was  thespontaneousofier  of  England  to  Ireland, 
and  not  the  result  of  direct  Irish  pressure.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
destruction  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  should  destroy  religion,  as 
had  been  urged.  A  Hke  series  of  measures  in  Scotland  had  not  had 
that  effect,  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  was  itself  a  proof  to  the 
contrary.  He  believed  the  result  would  he  the  reverse  of  what  waa 
predicted  hy  Lord  Harrowby;  there  would  he  more  zeal  and  less 
jealousy.  The  Irish  Church,  as  an  Established  Church,  had  not 
been  successful,  and  accordingly,  on  the  principles  on  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  acted,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  at  least  as  a  corporation  of  its  present  character. 
He  warned  the  House  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  raise  corporate 
to  the  level  of  private  property,  lest  they  should  only  in  the  end  he 
lowering  private  property  to  the  level  of  public.  As  for  the  argu- 
ment from  the  Coronation  Oath,  Lord  Harrowhy  had  misappre- 
hended the  real  sanction  and  objects  of  such  a  pledge.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  reminded  the  House  of  the  error,  the  effects  of  which  still 
lasted,  of  its  original  r^ection  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  he 
entreated  it  not  to  repeat  the  blunder. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acknowledged  that  this  was  a 
great  crisis.  He  and  his  brethren  must  act  by  the  advice  of  neither 
side,  but  only  in  obedience  to  their  own  consciences.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  they  must  neither  accept  the  measure  as  it  was, 
nor  reject  it  in  its  present  stage.  He  had  gladly  hailed  Lord  Gran- 
ville's  assurance  that  any  amendments  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  could  not  match  himself  on  a  purely  legal  question 
^^inst  Lord  Romilly's  authority— -although  he  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  his  view  as  to  the  rights  of  corporate  property — but  he  was 
entitled  to  contest  Lord  Romilly's  advice  to  the  Irish  Church  to 
accept  disendowment  gratefiiUy  as  a  benefit.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  Church  to  make  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  ministers  proportionate  to  their  displays  of  fanaticism. 
But  it  was  a  very  different  question  whether  the  House  ought  sum- 
marily to  cast  back  the  measure  without  attempting  to  amend  it. 
However  much  the  Bill  might,  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church, 
separate  it  from  the  Church  of  England,  it  could  never  break  off  the 
true  connexion  in  spirit  between  the  two  Churches.  But  amend- 
ments, and  essential  ones,  it  did  need.  In  its  present  state  it  held 
out  no  adequate  inducements  to  the  Irish  Church  to  re-incorpo- 
rate itself.  Whatever  the  Bill  gave  to  the  members  of  that  Church, 
in  the  shape  of  the  power  of  holding  property,  of  buying  back  their 
own  houses,  and  the  like,  they  could  do  equally  well  without  the 
powers  under  the  Bill,  It  was  but  a  petty  amount  which  the  Bill 
offered,  in  addition  to  the  life  incomes  of  the  present  incumbents. 
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which  were  theirs  of  right.  He  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to 
clear  away  two  &llaeieB  which  had  been  made  large  use  of,  the  one 
in  relation  to  Scotland,  where  he  denied  that  the  voluntary  system 
bad  been  successful,  either  as  to  the  Episcopal  or  as  to  the  I'Vec 
Kirk,  and  the  other  as  to  Canada,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Church 
funds  had  in  fact  never  been  confiscated,  and  which  nevertheless  re- 
quired supplementaTy  assistance  from  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Society.  But  with  all  these  dcfccte  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  feel  sure 
that  it  was  incapable  of  being  turned  inte  a  good  measure,  and 
made  somewhat  more  consistent  with  the  recital  in  ite  Preamble  of 
a  desire  for  equality,  which  would  certainly  not  be  satisfied  hy  the 
adoption  of  the  date  1660  as  the  time  from  which  private  gifts  were 
to  be  respected.  He  saw  more  good  in  the  revision  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  than  in  any  tumultuous  meetings  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  whose  position  as  one  of  the  seceders  from 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Derby,  gave  an  independent  tone  and 
peculiar  interest  to  the  statement  of  his  opinion  on  this  question, 
desired  to  e^^lain  to  what  extent  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
Bill.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  pacify  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recognized  a  certain  merit  in  the  freedom  it  would  confer 
on  the  Irish  Church,  which  had  sufi'ered  so  much  from  ite  connexion 
with  the  State.  Then,  too,  the  Irish  Church  was  the  Church  of  a 
minority,  and  his  experience  in  the  Colonial  Office  had  impressed  on 
him  the  impossibility  of  a  Church  of  a  minority  avoiding  becoming 
a  fossil.  He  denied  the  analogy  of  Ireland  with  Wales,  where  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  said  to  be  in  a  minority.  The  diSerence  was, 
that  Dissent  was  an  exotic  in  Wales,  but  Catholicism  was  not  an 
exotic  in  Ireland.  This  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  however,  he  looked 
upon  as,  like  the  question  of  1828,  more  of  a  national  than  a  religious 
question.  As  for  the  particular  character  of  the  present  measure, 
he  observed  there  were  two  senses  of  the  term  "  disendowment " — 
one,  the  appropriation  of  the  endowmente  to  cognate  religious  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  other,  secularization.  The  method  adopted  in  the 
Bill  was  intermediate  between  the  two.  He  believed  in  an  essential 
distinction  between  private  and  corporate  property.  He  thought, 
too,  both  disesteblishment  and  disendowment  were  within  the  power 
of  a  Stete,  wise  or  unwise  as  it  might  be  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  and  a  certain  measure  of  disendowment  might  be  conceded  to 
he  a  necessary  consequence  of  disestablishment.  But  it  was  a  very 
difierent  question  whether  the  disendowment  determined  on  by  the 
Bill  was  just;  and  he  was  convinced  it  was  not.  The  Government 
had  no  right  to  put  the  life  incomes  of  the  existing  incumbente  into 
the  account,  and  the  surplus  which  this  Bill  gave  beyond  those  was 
little  more  than  abeggarly  120,000/.  or  thereabouts.  The  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  distinct  promises  of  numerous  Ministers, 
had  pledged  the  country  to  a  much  more  generous  provision.  This 
waa  a  simple  money  question,  and  it  was  beneath  the  State  to 
haggle  over  the  amount.     But  it  was  a  different  thing  to  reject  the 
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No  one  was  a  greater  friend  to  Froteetant  ascendency.  But  hie 
friendship  was  to  its  intellectual  ascendency.  It  was  on  that  very 
account  that  lie  entertained  so  thorough  an  aversion  to  itinerant 
Protestant  lecturers,  and  also  to  the  habit  of  setting  np  the  Pope 
as  a  standing  scarecrow.  Habit,  it  was  known,  took  away  the 
torror  of  a  scarecrow,  till  in  time  the  birds  would  come  and  build 
their  nests  within  it.  He  had,  however,  a  very  sincere  horror  of 
the  development  of  Koman  Catholic  influence  in  Ireland,  where  the 
priesthood  could  levy  at  will  a  spiritual  distress.  But  that  was 
only  one  special  Irish  phenomenon.  There  was  another  equally 
exceptional  Irish  phenomenon,  and  that  was  the  Established 
Church.  Those  two,  he  believed,  held  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  He  had,  since  he  first  beg^  to  take  any  intorest 
in  politics,  felt  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  settling  the  Irish 
Church  on  a  new  and  more  logical  basis,  but  the  close  of  the 
American  Civil  War  had  surrounded  with  new  dangers  the  laittez 
aller  policy,  which  was  under  no  circumstances  a  statesmanlike 
policy,  while  the  cure  of  this  Church  grievance,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  foster  amiable  and  neighbourly  feelings  in  Ireland.  He 
agreed,  then,  with  the  Government  in  thinking  the  object  of  the 
Bill  kindly  and  just  and  prudent.  But  he  confessed  he  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  solntion  proposed  by  the  Bill 
the  best  possible  one.  He  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's general  dislike  to  voluntan'ism  as  applied  to  Churches,  and 
he  also  doubted  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
Protestant  Church  must  not  he  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
it  must  cease  te  he  an  Established  Church.  He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  course  taken  by  many  friends  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  made  the  levelling-up  process  seem  now  impracticable.  The 
only  method  left  open,  therefore,  was  perhaps  the  course  advocated 
hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  concluded  by 
denying  the  analogy  of  Wales,  where,  he  asserted,  there  was  no 
greater  opposition  between  the  Dissenting  bodies  and  the  Church 
of  England  than  there  was  within  the  Church  between  its  different 
parties,  and  by  justifying  his  intention  te  vote  for  the  Bill  instead . 
of  simply  standing  neutral. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  while  he  admitted  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, denied  its  moral  competence  te  pass  this  Bill.  He  disputed 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  Church  was  the  creation  of  Parliament,  and 
lie  insisted  on  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  as 
being  a  treaty  between  two  parties,  which  could  not  be  set  aside 
except  with  the  consent  of  both.  The  Bill  involved,  in  his  opinion, 
a  violation  of  national  faith  and  hononr,  and  he  thought  the  conse- 
quences of  accepting  it  would  be  more  pernicious  than  any  that 
could  follow  from  its  rejection. 

Loi-d  Penzance  argued  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  on  the  strong  ground 
of  justice  to  the  Irish  people.  Equal  justice  demanded  that  all  or  none 
of  the  religious  communities  in  Ireland  should  be  State  Churches; 
and,  further,  that  if  one  were  endowed  out  of  the   State  funds. 
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all  should  be  so.  He  repudiated  the  notion  that  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  would  injure  the  English.  When  the 
English  Church  ceaBed  to  be  iu  unison  with  the  national  feeling,  it 
would  be  time  that  it,  too,  should  be  disestablished.  But  that  was 
not  the  ease  now,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  scaudal  and  a  danger  to  the  English. 

The  Buke  of  Richmond,  while  announcing  his  intention  not  to 
sapport  Lord  Harrowby's  amendment,  inveighed  against  the  Bill 
as  made  up  of  violence,  injustice,  and  spoliation.  If  they  gave 
the  Bill  a  second  reading,  they  would  keep  the  power  of  amending 
it,  and  would  thus,  if  the  Government  should  reject  their  amend- 
ments,  throw  on  it  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

None  of  the  speeches  made  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  either  House 
afforded  more  delight  to  the  hearers,  or  excited  greater  admiration  of 
the  powers  of  the  orator,  than  that  of  Dr.  Magee,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  next  addressed  the  Peers.  Even  the  order  of  that  digni- 
fied assembly  was  infringed  by  the  loud  outbursts  of  applause  which 
the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  drew  forth  &om 
the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Though  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  such  a  speech 
to  represent  it  by  a  summair,  it  is  the  only  ^ape  which  our  limits 
will  admit  of.  The  Bishop  began  with  a  very  candid  admission  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  disclaiming  the  intention  of  opposing 
it  as  necesBarily  a  violation  either  of  the  Coronation  Oath  or  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  since  both  parties  were  in  this  case  supposed 
to  be  aeeenting  to  the  change  of  the  original  compact — or  even  as 
itself  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  private  property.  Rather  he  warned 
the  House  against  letting  the  corporate  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
be  infringed  upon,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  corporate  property, 
and  that  the  attack  on  corporate  property,  if  yielded  to,  foreshadowed 
an  attack  on  private  property,  since  sacrilege  naturally  preceded 
Communism.  There  were  three  main  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  for  the  Bill — viz.  those  of  justice,  of  policy,and  of  the  verdict 
of  the  nation  having  been  pronounced  in  its  favour.  But  he  joined 
issue  on  each  of  these  points.  The  Irish  Church  was  said  to  be  an 
injustice,  as  being  opposed  to  religious  equality,  and  because  it  was 
the  Church  of  a  minority.  Ho  allowed  it  was  an  instance  of  in- 
equality; but  so  was  the  English  Church.  The  only  justification 
for  any  State  Church,  indeed  was,  not  the  claims  of  the  partacular 
religious  community,  but  that  the  State  believed  its  own  work 
could  be  done  better  by  one  religion  than  by  another.  As  it  was, 
this  Bill  which  pretended  to  be  directed  against  religious  inequality 
did  in  fact  establish  it.  As  for  the  argument  that  the  Church  was 
the  Church  of  a  minority,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Bill  would  ap- 
pease the  popular  feeling  of  old  injustice,  unless  not  merely  the  in- 
considerable part  of  the  fruits  of  ancient  injustice  which  the  Church 
enjoyed,  but  in  course  of  time  also  the  infinitely  larger  possessions 
of  the  lay  minority  were  also  to  bo  restored  to  their  former  owners. 
Then,  secondly,  the  Bill  was  supported  on  grounds  of  policy.  But 
he  was  not  sanguine  of  the  effecte  of  the  measure  as  a  means  either 
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of  pacifying  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  or  of  conferring  on  the 
Protestant  Church  the  Apostolic  virtues  which  were  supposed  to  be 
neccBsary  accompaniments  of  povertj,  in  respect  of  which  it  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  Apostles  were  poor,  so 
were  their  fiocks.  The  Bill  wne,  in  feet,  only  another  of  the  favourite 
English  specifics  for  dealing  with  Irish  evils — viz.  confiscations, 
except  that  formerly  the  possessions  of  foes  were  taken,  but  now  of 
friends.  Lastly,  as  to  the  argument  that  the  national  verdict  had 
been  delivered  against  the  Irish  Church,  he  intimated  some  doubt 
how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  feel  bound  by  that  verdict,  even  if 
admitted  to  have  been  delivered,  considering  by  what  arts  and  mis- 
representations of  the  Iriah  Church  it  had  been  extorted.  But  he 
vehemently  denied  that  the  national  verdict  had,  in  truth,  been 
pronounced  on  this  special  measure,  cruel  and  harsh  and  ni^ardly, 
if  not  worse,  as  it  was  in  many  particulars  to  which  he  referred,  and 
utterly  as  it  failed  to  redeem  last  year's  pledges  of  justice  and  gene- 
rosity.  The  measure  had  been  put  forward  as  a  magnanimous 
roecimen  of  national  repentance  for  English  injustice  to  Ireland. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  was,  that  the  Bill  placed  the  sackcloth  on 
the  Irish  Church.  In  an  eloquent  peroration  the  Bishop  warned 
Members  of  the  House  against  being  moved  by  menaces  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  adverse  vote.  For  himself,  and,  he  believed,  for  them, 
important  as  was  the  verdict  of  the  nation,  he  was  persuaded  there 
were  verdicts  yet  more  momentous — the  verdict  of  the  English 
nation  of  the  future,  and  yet  another  and  a  higher  verdict.  In 
obedience  to  them  he  must  resist  the  Bill. 

Earl  De  Grey  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  Church  bad  been  esta- 
blished by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  not  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be 
the  Church  of  a  minority,  but  that  it  might  become  the  Church  of 
the  whole  nation.  But  it  had  been  so  far  from  fulfilling  that  pur- 
pose that  its  proportion  to  the  population  had  even  decreased.  He 
defended  the  Government  against  the  charge  of  arrogance.  The 
House  might  be  assured  that  any  amendments  it  might  propose 
would  be  received  respectfully.  The  arrogance,  if  any,  was  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would,  by  rejecting  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage, 
prevent  other  Peers  from  attempting  to  amend  it. 

The  debate  was  resumed,  after  another  adjournment,  by  Lord 
Derby.  The  noble  earl  on  this,  his  last  gpreat  public  appearance  in 
Parliament,  spoke  with  much  of  his  usual  energy  and  force, 
though  the  glow  of  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  the  hnlliancy  of  his 
manner  as  an  orator,  were  impaired  by  the  progress  of  time  and  by 
those  bodily  infirmities  from  which  he  had  of  late  been  a  severe 
snfierer.  Before  the  noble  earl  was  heard,  however.  Lord  Cairns 
interposed  with  some  severe  comments  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bright, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  respecting  which  he 
desired  to  have  some  explanation  from  the  Government. 

Lord  Granville  replied  that  the  letter  was  authentic,  but  he  denied 
the  fairness  of  Lord  Cairns'  paraphrase  of  it.  No  member  of  the 
Government,  except  tha  writer,  had  seen  that  letter  before  it  ap- 
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peared  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  Government  conld  not,  there- 
fore, be  fturlr  held  responsible  for  its  views.  But,  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Bright  himself,  he  stated  that  that  gentleman  bad  discounts- 
nanced  agitation  on  this  Bill,  and  that  his  recent  outburst  was  the 
consequence  of  much  previous  provocation,  proceeding  especially 
from  a  certain  meeting  in  St.  James's-square.  Mr.  Bright  had, 
indeed,  distinctly  repudiated  any  intention  of  a  threat  against  the 
House. 

After  this  episode  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  address  the  House 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  assailed  (differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  as  being  opposed 
both  to  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath.  He  traced 
ito  origin  to  a  combination  of  various  parties,  headed  by  the 
Liberation  Society,  his  assertion  of  Mr.  Brigbt's  connexion  with 
which  body  elicited  an  animated  protest  from  Lord  Clarendon.  His 
own  objection,  he  stated,  was  not  merely  to  special  details  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  its  whole  principle,  bis  view  as  to  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  property  once  dedicated  to  religion  being  entirely  con- 
trary  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  On  this  subject  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  however,  he  had  not  heard  the  mover  of  the 
second  reading  say  a  single  word,  and  tbose  who,  like  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  were  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading,  bad  expressed  a  thorough  dislike  of  the  details. 
The  Bill  was  not  even  consistent  with  its  preamble.  The  application 
of  a  large  sum  out  of  the  surplus  proceeds  to  be  obtained  from  the 
estates  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  was  in 
particular  a  ffagrant  breach  of  the  engagement  that  no  part;  of  tbose 
proceeds  was  to  be  applied  to  religious  uses.  It  had  been  promised, 
indeed,  by  Lord  Granville  that  any  amendments  passed  by  that 
House  should  be  paid  due  regard  to ;  but,  considering  the  way  in 
which  amendments  bad  been  treated,  he  distrusted  any  such 
pledge.  In  a  few  pathetic  concluding  words,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
any  title  to  be  viewed  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  Lord 
Derby  iDtimated  his  fixed  determination  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  stigmatized  as  equally  impolitic 
and  immoral. 

Lord  Kimberley  dwelt  on  the  insaperable  difficulties  of  concurrent 
endowment,  which  made  the  scheme  of  the  Government  Bill  the 
only  practicable  one.  He  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  charges  of  injustice  against  the  Bill,  and  he  showed 
by  reference  to  particular  provisions  the  unfairness  of  condemning 
it  for  meanness  and  want  of  generosity.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  others  had  denied  that  the  national  will  bad  been  mani- 
fested in  respect  of  this  special  measure ;  but  he  adduced  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  country  had  delivered  its  verdict  on  this  very 
Bill  by  the  mouth  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  had  im- 
panelled  for  the  special  purpose  of  delivering  it.  Lastly,  there 
came  the  question  how  far  that  House  was  free  to  disregard  the 
popular  decision  as  expressed  by  the  other  House.  The  House 
G  2 
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ought  not  to  be,  and  certainly  would  not  be,  induced  to  paee  the  Bill 
iroin  fear,  but  he  warned  it  against  letting  itself  be  moved  by  the 
fear  of  being  thought  afraid.  It  was  obviously  its  right  to  uee  ite 
own  free  judgment  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  Bill;  but 
one  essential '  element  in  the  materials  for  forming  its  conclusion 
must  be  the  view  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  other  House,  and 
that,  too,  the  first  House  elected  on  the  principle  of  household 
suffrage. 

The  Dulce  of  Cleveland  thought  the  Bill  could  be  advant^eously 
amended.  He  was  in  favour,  for  instance,  of  giving  the  glebe- 
houses  free  to  the  clergy,  without  excluding  the  Bomui  Catholic 
priests  from  sharing  in  the  division.  But  he  approved  of  the 
Bill  as  a  whole.  He  was  averse  generally,  he  confessed,  from  divert- 
ing religious  fuuds  to  secular  purposes ;  but  he  could  not  think  such 
a  diversion  sacrilege  in  itself,  and  in  this  particular  instance  he 
thought  it  wise.     He  recognized  the  inherent  diiEculties  of  the 

Gition  of  the  Irish  clergy  as  an  apology  for  the  little  progress  they 
1  made  as  a  Church ;  but  those  difficulties  also  justified  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  which  was  an  attempt  to  remove  them.  A  sufficient 
ease  had,  at  all  events,  been  already  made  out  on  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  for  going  into  Committee,  and  the  positive  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  by  the  other  House,  elected  after  the  country  had 
fall  notice  of  such  a  measure — though,  he  admitted,  not  elected 
simply  with  reference  to  it — made  its  peremptory  rejection  most 
unadvisable. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  their  lordships  ought  to  have 
more  time  for  considering  this  measure,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  in 
Ireland.  He  even  doubted  the  theoretical  competence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  that  House, 
as  it  did  by  depriving  the  Irish  Bishops  of  seats  in  it.  To  such 
a  change  he  should  himself  prefer  a  "levelling  up"  in  point  of 
honours,  conferring  on  the  Roman  Catholics  an  equivalent  for  the 
representation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Chnrch  by  empowering  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  to  present  three  prelates,  out  of 
whom  the  Crown  should  select  one.  The  principles  of  the  Bill 
in  respect  of  its  interference  with  property  he  condemned  as  revo- 
lutionary. The  Irish  Church  was  by  it  to  be  deprived  of  all  estates 
it  derived  from  Crown  grants.  But  he  wished  to  know,  if  prescrip- 
tion gave  no  right  to  Crown  grants,  what  great  lay  estat^, 
especially  in  Ireland,  would  on  the  same  principle  be  safe.  He 
proceeded  to  repeat  bis  objections  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
inconsistency  with  the  Coronation  Oath,  suggesting  to  the  Govern- 
ment various  perplexing  problems  which  might  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland.  He  referred  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  to  the  Prophet  Malachi,  in  proof  that  to  take  away 
tithes  from  a  Church  was  to  rob  God. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  believed  that,  notwithstanding  certain 
public  manifestations  against  the  Bill,  the  feeling  of  the  country  in 
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its  favour  remained  unchimged.  He  was  personally  in  favour  of 
concurreDt  endowment ;  but  that  appeared  now  to  be  thought  im- 
practicable, and  it  would  certainly  meet  with  g^ve  opposition  from 
the  constituencies.  He  had  himeelf  a  prejudice  againet  voluntaryism, 
but  it  was  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  an  anomaly  like  that  of 
the  Irish  Church.  He  justified  his  own  consistency  as  an  Irish 
landlord  in  voting  for  the  disendowmcDt. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not  dissent  from  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  although  he  did  dissent  from  its  details.  He  could  not 
follow  tiie  arguments  on  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Coronation 
Oath.  The^  involved  to  his  mind  the  absurdity  that  the  duties  of 
mankind  might  have  been  settled  for  ever  by  an  oath  taken  in  tbe 
days  of  Adam,  under  circumstances  altogether  dissimilar  from  those 
now  existing.  'Diose  for  whose  advantage  the  treaty  or  oath  was 
taken  could  surely  agree  to  waive  it.  He  denied  that  that  House 
was  bound  to  decide  in  a  particular  way  because  the  House  of 
Commons  had  already  so  decided.  Were  that  House  so  bound  it 
would  be  a  useless  institution.  In  each  special  instance  the 
Lords  must  determine  whether  the  House  of  Commons  did  in  that 
respect  represent  the  national  will.  But  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ascertained  to  represent  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to 
defer  to  it,  and  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
— whose  speech  he  eulogized  as  tbe  most  remarkable  that  had  been 
delivered  in  either  House  on  the  Bill — that  there  was  any  honour  in 
resisting  the  national  will.  The  question  of  tbe  details  of  the  Bill 
was,  however,  a  very  different  matter ;  and  they,  he^  believed,  did 
not  represent  the  national  decision,  or,  as  he  showed  by  extracts 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech  on  the  Suspensory  Bill,  carry  out 
the  pledges  of  the  Government.  The  provision  the  Bill  offered  for 
the  aisestablisbed  Church  was  ungenerous.  As  one  test  of  this  he 
took  the  date  frx>m  which  private  endowments  were  to  be  left;  to  the 
Church.  For  the  selection  of  this  date  no  reason  whatever  could  be 
given,  and  he  doubted  whether  even  such  a  fragment  of  private 
grants  would  have  been  conceded,  but  for  the  consideration  that  the 
security  of  Irish  Boman  Catholic  endowments  in  the  future  might 
be  pr^udiced,  should  the  sanctity  of  private  grants  to  the  Protestant 
Church  be  Ignored  altogether.  But  generosity,  he  asserted,  was 
peculiarly  obligatory  in  this  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was 
originally  a  garrison  planted  by  the  English  nation  in  Ireland  for 
its  own  benefit,  and  which  owed  the  odium  with  which  it  had  been 
overwhelmed  to  the  tyrannical  policy  of  English  Admiuistratious 
and  Parliaments.  The  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  too,  deserved 
some  recognition.  He  denied  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Canadian  Church  was  a  parallel  case,  for  that  had  not  been,  in  fact, 
wholly  disendowed  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  condemn  the 
details,  and  another  to  reject  the  Bill  itself  at  this  stage.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  had  predicted  that  amendments  by  that 
House  would  be  contemptuously  disregarded ;  but  the  House  could 
not  know   that   till    it  tried,  and  he  himself  did  not  believe  it 
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would  be  80.  The  adoption  of  the  minority  clause  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  because  that  House  had  passed  it  was  an  instance  in 
favour  of  this  view.  Even,  however,  should  the  amendments  passed 
by  that  House  be  rejected  by  the  other,  the  position  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  surely  be  stronger  in  that  event  it«elf  than  were  they 
to  reject  the  Bill  now.  He  was  not  afraid  of  possible  extreme 
measures — for  instance,  a  refiisal  of  sopplies — which  he  hardly 
believed  the  other  House  would  adopt,  to  compel  that  House  to 
yield ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  verdict  which  history  might  deliver 
on  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  should  abandon  its  present  high  rank  in 
national  opinion,  and  make  itself  the  instrument  of  a  iaction.  For 
them  to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  would  be,  in  fact, 
to  accept  the  battle-field  ofiered  by  an  enemy  instead  of  choosing 
one  for  themselves. 

The  Bishops  of  Ripon  and  Tuam  strongly  opposed  the  Bill.  The 
latter  prelate  vindicated  the  Irish  Church  from  responsibility  for 
the  failure  which  had  been  alleged  against  it,  and  stated  his  belief 
that,  if  fairly  compared,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  no 
cause  to  exult  over  the  Irish  Establishment  in  regard  to  the  results 
it  had  prodnced.  Earl  Stanhope  appealed  to  the.  House  to  allow 
the  Bill  a  second  reading,  feeling  confident  that  any  amendments 
passed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  Peers  would  meet  with  a  respectful  con- 
sideration. Earl  Nelson  also  supported  the  second  reading.  He 
thought  that  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  was  an  untenable  one, 
and  that  disestablishment  was  required,  though  he  objected  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  carry  it  out. 

The  last  renewal  of  this  memorable  debate  on  the  18tb  June  was 
opened  by  Earl  Russell,  who  argued  that  the  case  for  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  amendment  could  be  established  only  by  omitting,  as  had 
been  done  both  by  its  mover,  and  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  the 
other  House,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  but  one-eighth  of  the  Irish 
people  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  He  denied  the  correctness 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  distinction  between  religious  equality 
and  equality  of  religion.  Lord  Burleigh  had  established  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  in  time  become 
the  Church  of  the  mtyority ;  but  the  hope  had  proved  vain,  and,  after 
the  experiment  bad  been  tried  withont  eflect  for  three  centuries,  it 
was  time  to  give  it  up.  In  opposition  to  Lord  Derby,  he  thought 
that  regard  being  had  to  the  understanding  on  which  the  Treaty  of 
Union  with  Ireland  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  the  present  Bill  was  a  justifiable  modification  of 
that  Treaty,  and  that,  regard  again  being  had  to  the  two  previous 
centuries  of  oppression  through  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  passed,  th^r  might  be  exciised  if,  as  was  charged,  they 
supported  the  present  Bill  from  motives  of  resentment.  He  would 
himself  have  preferred  a  scheme  of  concurrent  endowment  to  the 
scheme  of  this  Bill ;  but  be  had  become  convinced  that  the  principle 
of  State  endowment,  which,  when  offered,  the  Tory  party  had 
rejected,  was  now  grown  out  of  date,  and  that  the  country  would 
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at  all  events  not  cooeent  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  accepted,  therefore,  like  Tarqainius  Priecus  with  the  Sibyl's 
books,  as  much  as  he  could  get.  As  to  the  alleged  sacrilege  in 
interfering  with  Church  property,  he  agreed  in  the  views  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  why,  when  it  was 
held  lawful  to  divert  chanty  funds  from  obsolete  to  new  objects, 
ecclesiastical  funds  should  be  exclusively  exempt.  He  showed  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  private  property  in  applying  the  principle  to 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  his  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  did  not  imply  an  acceptance  of  its  constructive  part, 
and  although  he  defended  its  framers  from  the  charge  of  having 
violated  their  last  year's  pledge  to  separate  disestablishment  from 
disendowment,  he  recommendra  a  more  generous  provision  for  the 
disestablished  Church,  even  though  that  might  imply  the  admission 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  bodies  to  a  proportionate 
advantage.  He  condemned  particularly  the  rule,  as  stated  in  the 
Preamble,  that  no  part  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  be  given  to  religious  teaching.  The  enunciation  of  such  a 
rule  implied  a  dislike  of  the  general  principle  of  an  £st«bliahed 
Church  which  he  by  no  means  shared,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  Ire- 
land, which  especially  needed  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  be  far  from  effectuating  the  object  of  this  measure,  which 
was,  he  presumed,  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  But  whatever  the  pos- 
sible objections  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  considered  the  House, 
and  particularly  the  Conservative  partv,  which  had  given  the 
conntry  household  sufirage,  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  on  that  basis.  He  referred  to  the  history 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  proof  of  the  danger  of  a  contrary 
course.  The  absence  of  agitation  for  the  Bill  had  been  relied  on, 
but  he  warned  the  House  that  no  one  could  tell  to  what  anger  the 
nation,  if  thwarted,  might  not  be  stirred. 

The  Duke  of  Abercom  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
the  feeling  of  its  necessity  had  originated  vrith  one  man.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  injustice  in  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Charch,  or  that  it  excited  any  general  peroeption  of  injustice  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  measure 
he  thought  evidenced  by  the  difference  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  compensation  of  M^nooth  and  that  of  the  Protestant  Church 
were  calculated  in  it.  Its  alleged  purpose  was  to  produce  religious 
equality ;  but  he  foresaw  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  centralized  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  B«me  and  its  peculiar  powers  for  extorting  support,  must 
secure  ascendency  to  the  latter,  while  it  was  hkely  to  annihilate 
Protestantism  in  the  remoter  districts,  and  even  elsewhere  to 
degrade  It  into  a  species  of  sectarianism.  In  return  for  such  sacri- 
fices the  Bill  would  wholly  fail  to  conciliate  Ireland;  it  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Fenians  as  a  token  merely  of  fear;  and  it  would 
certainly  alienate  the  best  friends  of  Engluid. 

The  Duke  of  Arayll  repudiated  any  intention  in  his  speech,  of 
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last  year  of  implying  that  he  then  thought  diHestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  could  be  separated.  He  aclniowledged  the  nnprecedeutcd 
importance  of  the  meaBure,  and  even  its  apparent  aoddenness;  bat 
he  maintained  that  it  was  the  logical  result  of  the  progress  of 
political  feeling,  and  that  it  was  contained,  in  fact,  in  the  womb  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  He  denied  that  the  genius  of  one 
man,  however  transcendent,  could  account  for  the  marvellous  cohe- 
sioQ  and  unity  which,  a£  soon  as  mooted;  it  had  re-iofiised  into  a 
House  of  Commons  so  disorganized  and  anarchical  as  was  the  last, 
or  explain  the  common  agreement  in  its  favour  of  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Protestant  England  and  Scotland.  The  Bill,  as  was 
natural,  had  been  vehemently  assailed ;  but  it«  enemies  had,  at  any 
rate,  no  positive  policy  whatever  to  oppose  to  it,  and  although  argn- 
nents  had  been  used  in  the  debate  in  bivour  of  the  principle  of  con- 
current endowment,  they  had  intimated  no  distinct  willingness  to 
give  np  vart  of  the  fimds  of  the  Church  for  the  support  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church.  The  Bill  had  been  attack^  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  proper^;  but  the  only  alternative  plan  to 
it  was  the  scheme  of  the  Irish  Church  Commission  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  funds  among  the  members  of  the  same  Church. 
Such  a  dealing,  however,  with  its  possessions  was  as  much  a 
breach  of  the  sacreduess  of  property — according  to  the  true  view 
of  the  nature  of  Church  proper^ — as  the  scheme  of  the  Bill.  He 
denied  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Russell's  inference  that  the  Preamble 
showed  hostility  to  the  principle  of  Church  Establishment,  and 
expressed  his  own  opinion  that  a  system  of  indiscriminate  State 
endowment  of  Churches — by  which  an  individual  might  be  forced 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hostile  Church — was  less  defensible 
than  a  national  Established  Church.  He  reproached  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  with  their  distrust  of  the  power  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  maintain  itself  on  tlie  voluntary 
principle,  and  with  their  alarm  at  the  possible  conversion  of  the 
Irish  Church  into  a  propagator  of  truth  as  a  proselytizing  Church. 
He  urged  upon  his  brother  Peers  their  obligation  to  pay  so  much 
respect  to  the  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time,  but  rather  because  they  felt  sympathy  with  the 
national  spirit,  as  interpreted  by  that  House,  than  because  they  felt 
bound  by  its  mere  authority. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  besides  his  objections  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  thought  its  details  fraught  with  injustice  both  to  the  Irish 
clergy  and  bishops,  and  still  more  clearly  to  the  Protestant  laity  of 
Ireland.  So  far  from  its  being  a  means  of  conciliating  Ireland — 
which  time  itself  would  pacify,  if  only  etetosmen  would  abstoin 
from  the  agitation  of  such  questions — be  feared  rather  it  was  but 
the  commencement  of  war  in  Ireland  and  in  England. 

Lord  Westbury  criticized  the  spirit  in  which  the  plan  of  the  Bill 
was  carried  out.  He  characterized  its  provisions  as  cruel,  as  impo- 
litic in  its  treatment  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  as  profane  in 
jvoting  to  political  purposes  property  dedicated  to  religion.     He 
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concurred  in  the  second  reading,  because  he  believed  there  was  a 
great  injufitice  to  redreea ;  but  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  the 
Bill  itself  with  which  he  could  agree,  except  the  benevolent  state- 
ment  of  the  Fieamble,  and  that  mast  have  crept  into  it  by  BOme 
accident. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  an  energetic  reproof  on  the 
Duke  of  Abercom's  insinuation  that  the  Bill  was  a  mere  piece  of 
ambitious  party  tactics,  and  he  justified  his  own  position  in  relation 
to  it.  The  intent  from  the  beginning  in  endowing  the  Irish  Church 
was  to  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the  whole  people.  But 
that  purpose  not  having  been  fulfilled^  and  the  Irish  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  having  made  itself  the  instrument  of  a  cruel  faction,  its 
position  as  an  Establishment  had  become  untenable.  He  did  not 
believe,  however,  that  disestablishment  and  disendowmeut  neces- 
sarily injured  the  nsefiil  working  of  a  Church ;  and  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  if  such  a  change,  which  circum- 
stances now  called  for  in  respect  of  it,  would  make  the  victory  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  over  it  certain.  He  defended  the  diversion  of 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  to  charitable  uses  as  fixed  by  the 
Bill.  Circumstances  rendered  its  application  to  religious  uses  im- 
practicable, and  the  use  which  the  Bill  devoted  it  to  was  as  closely 
analogous  as  possible.  Against  Lord  Westbuiy  he  mainteined,  on 
Mr.  Hall&m's  authority,  the  right  of  the  Stete  to  deal  in  corporate 
property  with  far  more  Utitude  than  with  private  property;  and  he 
referred  to  instances  in  English  history  of  very  free  ueamig  on  the 
part  of  the  State  with  such  property.  The  purposes  to  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
were,  at  all  events,  nearer  the  original  purposes  than  those  to  which 
Henry  VIII.  converted  the  propertj^  of  the  monasteries.  ITiis  was 
not  the  time  for  discussing  the  special  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
prepared  to  defend  them  at  a  proper  time  against  Lord  Westhnry's 
criricisms.  But  the  Bill  had  been  shown  to  be  not  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple; and,  with  the  verdict  of  the  nation  recorded  in  its  favour, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  House  would  freely,  and  not  from 
any  motive  of  fear,  consent  te  read  it  a  second  time. 

Lord  Cairns,  after  confessing  bis  own  doubt  of  the  force  of  the 
argnmente  based  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  discussed  the  three  allega- 
tions on  which  the  Bill  was  based  by  its  supporters,  viz.  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  a  badge  of  conquest,  that  it  had  not  fulfilled  ite 
mission,  and  that  it  bad  formerly  been  guilty  of  many  tyrannical 
acte.  He  denied,  however,  that  the  Irish  Bcformed  Church  was  a 
badge  of  conquest,  except  so  far  as  the  holding  of  Irish  estates  by 
Englishmen,  and  being  ruled  by  the  Queen  of  England,  were 
badges  of  conquest.  On  the  question  of  the  supposed  failure  in  ite 
mission,  he  dispnted  the  principle  of  paying  Churches,  like  national 
schools,  by  results.  But  in  truth,  so  far  as  the  Irish  Church  had 
failed,  the  failure  was  the  fault  of  English  stete  policy;  and  at 
least  it  had  not  failed  in  what  was  the  real  mission  of  a  Church, 
viz.  in  the  proclamation  of  a  message  of  truth  to  the  Irish  nation. 
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On  the  rale  which  waa  commoQly  applied  for  the  eoDdemnation  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  English  Church  itself  could  likewise  be  con- 
victed of  failure  in  its  mission.  The  final  charge  was,  that  the  Irish 
Church  had  connived  with  the  old,  barbarous  policy  of  the  State. 
But  this  was  more  a  charge  against  the  English  lay  rulers  of  Ireland 
than  against  the  Church,  and  such  intolerance  was  in  any  case  the 
crime  rather  of  the  age  than  of  particular  classes  in  it.  The  case, 
therefore,  for  the  Bill  failed,  and  a  strong,  positive  case  might,  he 
thought,  be  made  against  it.  His  own  great  objection  to  the  Bill 
was,  that  by  disestablishing  the  Church  it  put  an  end  to  the 
8uprema<7  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland;  for  as  the  Bill  swept  away 
ecclesiastical  causes,  it  thereby  swept  away  the  Crown's  supremacy 
in  such  causes.  The  destruction  of  the  Irish  Establishment  made 
the  State  in  respect  of  Ireland  profess  infidelity.  He  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  proposed  disendowment,  to  which  he  denied  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  or  the  changes  in  the  Canadian 
Church,  furaished  any  analogy.  He  disputed  Mr.  Hallam's  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  otherwise  with  corporate  than 
with  private  property.  The  real  question  always  was,  what  the 
origin  of  the  property  and  its  object  was ;  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  it  was  held  by  a  corporation.  The  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  public  rather  than  national  property.  The  nation  was  entitled 
to  see  that  it  was  properly  applied;  but  the  nation  was  not  entitled 
to  confiscate  it  because  not  all  the  Irish  nation  happened  to  benefit 
by  it.  To  deprive  the  Church  of  King  James's  grants  in  Ulster — 
where,  too,  there  was  a  great  Protestant  population — was  even 
ridiculously  unjust.  He  foresaw  very  calamitous  results  to  Irish 
Protestantism  from  this  disendowment,  doubting  as  he  did  whether 
voluntaryism  bad  ever  entirely  succeeded.  The  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics would  not  be  satisfied  by  it ;  it  would  grievously  offend  the 
Irish  Protestants ;  and  the  principle  of  adopting  a  numerical  test  of 
religious  equality  was  of  dangerous  example  for  the  English  Church. 
As  for  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  House  to  resist  the  other 
House  in  this  matter,  he  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  interpret  the  national  will ;  but  he  denied  that  the  nation  had 
had  any  opportunity  of  declaring  its  will  on  this  special  scheme, 
which  he  declared  to  be  both  illiberal  and  also  clumsily  framed.  He 
derived  but  little  comfort  from  the  power  of  that  House  to  amend 
the  Bill.  Lord  Granville  had  promised  that  amendments  should  be 
duly  considered ;  but  Lord  Granville  had  given  no  pledge  as  to  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  other  House  as  to 
those  amendments. 

Earl  Granville,  who  at  a  very  late  hour  confined  himself  to  a 
brief  reply,  thought  Lord  Cairne's  question,  what  would  be  the  fate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  amendments  passed  by  that  House,  a 
somewhat  unreasonable  one.  He  observed  that  the  weak  point 
in  the  position  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  continued  to  be,  that 
they  could  not  say  what  they  proposed  in  the  event  of  its  being 
rejected. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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A  division  now  took  plaoe,  when  the  numhers  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  second  reading 179 

Against  it      ......         .     146 

Majority  for  the  Bill        .         .         .         .       33 

The  division  list  on  this  occasion  was  much  canvassed.  It 
appeared  that  a  considerable  numher  of  peers  of  Conservative 
opinions,  among  whom  were  the  Marquises  of  Bath  and  Salisbury, 
tbe  Earls  of  Devon,  Carnarvon,  Nelson,  Stanhope,  and  Winchester, 
and  Lords  Abinger,  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  and  Lytton  voted  with 
the  majority.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Westbuiy  also  voted  on  that 
side. 

Both  the  English  archbishops  abstained  from  voting.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  voted  against  tbe  Bill.  The  only  bishop  who 
voted  for  it  was  Dr.  ThirlwaU,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Thirteen 
English  and  two  Irish  bishops  voted  against  the  Bill.  There  was 
a  considerable  list  of  absentees,  including  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Cariisle,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Manchester,  St.  Asaph,  Salis- 
bury, and  Winchester.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  unable 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  from  illness  or  age.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  was  present  at  the  debate,  but  did  not  vote. 

Including  18  who  paired,  there  were  343  peers  who  voted.  The 
total  number  of  peers,  deducting  thirteen  who  are  minors,  is  451, 
leaving  108  peers  who  did  not  vote  or  pair. 

In  one  respect  there  was  a  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  great  debate,  of  which  we  have  here  given  a  brief 
account.  Persons  of  all  opinions  allowed  that  it  reflected  great 
honour  upon  tiie  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  ability  and  eloquence 
displayed  in  it  were  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  parliamentary  ora- 
tory. Tbe  argument  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  singular 
force  and  skill.  The  defence  of  the  Irish  Church  in  particular  was 
maintained  with  a  vigour  which  had  certainly  not  been  exhibited 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Establishment  in  any  other  tield.  Their 
case  had  received  but  scanty  justice  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  vindication  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  effort  sf  one  champion,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  had  appeared  to 
be  but  half-hearted  and  spiritless.  But  the  defenders  of  that  institu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  among  whom  some  of  the  English 
and  Irish  prelates  were  conspicuous,  threw  their  whole  strength 
and  heart  into  the  cause,  and  proved  themselves  both  un- 
daunted and  efficient  combatants  in  the  great  conflict  of  debate. 
The  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  raised  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  both  hy  the  intellectual  power  shown  in  tbe  contest, 
and  by  its  result.  The  latter  was  not  unexpected;  for  it  was  known 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Conservative  peers,  noted  for  their 
moderation  and  judgment,  were  in  favour  of  paying  at  least  so 
much  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  other  House,  as  was  implied  in 
assenting   to   the   second  reading  of  a   Bill  backed   by  so  large 
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a  majority  in  its  (avoor,  though  it  was  well  nnderstood,  and 
indeed  was  carefully  stated  by  Bome  of  those  peers  themBelvee, 
that  in  agreeing  to  entertain  the  Bill,  they  held  themselves 
free  to  insist  upon  extensive  alteration  of  itfi  details.  Under 
these  circnmetances  the  Ministers  and  their  supporters  could  not 
deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that  the  battle  was  already  won, 
but  clearly  perceived  that  there  were  yet  many  difficulties  te  be 
surmounted,  and  perils  to  be  escaped,  before  the  measure,  in 
such  shape  as  could  be  considered  acceptable,  would  be  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  became  known,  too,  that  amendmentfl 
were  contemplated,  and  bad  already  taken  shape,  which  would 
receive  much  support  even  from  Liberal  peers,  but  which,  if  carried, 
would  probably,  iu  the  eyes  of  ite  authors,  derange  the  whole 
structure,  and  neutralize  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  anxiety, 
therefore,  which  was  felt  as  to  the  action  of  the  Lords  was  very 
little  abated  when  the  time  arrived  for  discussing  the  details  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narration  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Upper  House,  it  will  be  opportune  to  refer  once  more  to  the  letter 
of  Sir.  Bright,  and  to  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  that  document 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  17th  of  June  the  subject  was 
brought  before  that  House  by  Colonel  North,  who  inquired  of  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  Government  concurred  in  the  opinions  therein  expressed.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  that  the  letter  attributed  to  Mr  Bright  was 
written  on  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out communication  with  his  colleagues.  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Government  with  the  letter,  they  had  not  thought  it  tlieir  duty  to 
consider  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bright ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses 
in  proof  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  interfere  by  threats  or 
otherwise  with  the  free  action  of  the  Upper  House.  He  admitted 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  a  right  to  be  jealous  if  any 
sentiments  which  might  be  so  interpreted  were  propounded  on  the 
quaai  authority  of  a  Minister  of  State ;  and  to  prove  that  these 
were  not  mere  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  that  both  be  and 
Mr.  Bright  had  discouraged  overtures  from  various  large  towns  to 
make  demonstrations  on  this  subject. 

proceeding  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Committee  on 
!  a  motion  by  Earl  Grey  to  depart  from  the  usual 
OBtponing  the  preamble,  on  the  ground  that  the 
which  they  were  to  legislate  could  only  thus  be  fitly 
.  whether  the  voluntary  principle  was  to  be  adopted  ex- 
.he  principle  of  making  some  public  provision  for  t«ach- 
If  the  Bill  were  passed  without  the  alteration  he 

Predicted  that  it  would  be  quickly  used  as  a  precedent 
by  a  motley  army  of  extreme  opinions,  headed  by 
ne,  on  the  Church  of  England  itself.     It  had  been 
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argued  that  the  alteration  was  impracticable.  He  believed  tliat 
Ireland  itself, on  tbe  whole,  would  be  found  to  be  in  its  favour;  and 
he  was  indisposed  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  alleged  bigotry  which 
it  had  been  assumed  must  render  England  and  Scotland  hostile  to 
endowing  the  Church  of  Rome.  He,  however,  thought  this  country 
had  never  been  really  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point,  and 
he  was  persuaded,  if  it  were  asked,  that  Wa  decision  would  be  on  tbe 
side  of  equity. 

Earl  Granville  regretted  the  multiplicity  of  amendment  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
exhaust  the  whole  surplus.  But  he  could  not  perceive  how  Lord 
Grey's  proposition  would  avoid  that  source  of  perplexity,  and  he 
appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  joined  in  the  appeal,  although  he  concurred 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Lord  Grey's  views.  As  ^r  tbe  future  of 
the  Irish  Church,  he  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Church, 
no  longer  in  the  stage  of  youthful  energy,  fighting  its  battle  un- 
supported by  tbe  State,  but  he  also  foresaw  its  £nal  triumph  in  the 
Island  of  Saints.  No  Church,  indeed,  which  could  not  survive  dis- 
establishment was  worth  being  established.  He,  above  all,  depre- 
cated the  protracting  of  the  stru^le  as  the  moat  fatal  of  all  possible 
injuries  to  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  intimated  his  own  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  concurrent  endowment.  Ijord  Cairns  and  Earl  Kussell 
joined  in  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

Tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reminded  the  House,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  wording  of  the  preamble,  the  Bill  did  now,  in 
providing  an  endowment  for  Maynooth  and  for  idiot  asylums,  in 
which  clergy  acted  as  teachers,  propose  virtually  to  apply  Church 
property  for  the  teaching  of  religion.  He  should  support  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland's  amendment,  or  any  other  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  denied  the  allied  inconsistency  between 
the  preamble  and  the  body  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Westbury  thought  the  usual  practice  of  postponing  the 
preamble  of  bills  was  no  rule  for  a  preamble  like  this.  Tbe  Bill,  be 
considered,  would,  as  at  present  framed,  not  fulfil  its  purpose  of 
convincing  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  that  tbey  were  dealt  with 
justly,  or  release  them  from  their  present  d^rading  necessity  of 
extorting  a  maintenance  from  their  flocks.  The  country  had,  be 
admitted,  determined  that  the  goods  unjustly  gotten  into  tbe  haiids 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  taken  away,  and  be  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  but  to  provide  generously  for  all  the  different  religions  in 
Ireland  wonld  not  be  opposed  to  this  understanding.  This  was  the 
right,  not  so  much  of  the  clergy,  as  was  too  commonly  represented, 
but  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  pointed  out  that  Lord  Granville  bad 
treated  various  rival  schemes  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  as  though 
they  were  all  parts  of  one  scheme.  He  also  animadverted  on  the 
tendency  of  the  Government  to  represent  the  life  incomes  of  the 
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clergy  as  a  fund  provided  for  the  permaDent  nuunteDaDce  of  the 
Church.  On  the  subject  then  before  the  House,  he  wae  for  con- 
current endowment. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  supported  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment  of  religious  persuasions. 

Eventually  Lord  Grey  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
the  preamble  was  postponed. 

The  first  important  amendment  moved  was  on  clause  2,  which 
proposed  that  the  Irish  Church  should  cease  to  be  established  from 
January  1, 1871.  'llie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  to  substitute 
the  date  of  1872. 

The  amendment  was  resisted  by  Lord  Granville,  on  the  ground 
that  deUy  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Irish  Church  itself.  It  was 
supported  by  Lord  Cairns.  After  remarks  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Denman,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
on  a  division  by  130  to  74. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  then  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause, 
in  which  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  replied.  After  some  debat«  the 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

An  amendment  moved  by  liord  Clancarty  to  reserve  to  the 
exifitiug  Irish  prelates  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  led  to  an 
animated  discussion.  It  was  supported  by  Lords  Salisbury,  Derby, 
Bandon,  Houghton,  Cairns,  Denman,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Kimberley,  and  Lord  Westbury.  Ultimately  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  concede  the  point. 

In  clause  14  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, to  the  effect  that  the  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the  Bill  to 
the  present  clergy  should  be  paid  free  from  any  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  clerical  incomes  now  payable  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  Ireland, 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church,  offered  that 
in  consideration  of  the  concession  the  clergy  would  readily  pay  an 
equal  amount  out  of  their  incomes  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
tax  now  payable  is  applied  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Lords  Kimberley  and  Northbrook  opposed  the  amendment,  which 
was  supported  by  Lord  Derby. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  opposed  it,  as  a  gift  of  so  much  of  the 
surplus  Church  property  to  the  Protestant  laity,  and  as  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  amendments  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  that  compensation  for  life  interests  was 
^1  to  which  the  Irish  Church,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  was  entitled 
as  a  right  under  the  Bill,  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  income  being 
within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  State. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  84  to  60. 
Another  amendment,  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  that 
curates'  salaries  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  life  annuities  of 
bents,  after  a  discussion,  was  agreed  to,  with  the  qualification 
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suggested  by  Lord  Kimberley — viz,  except  where  there  existed  a 
legu  obligation  to  employ  a  curate. 

Another,  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  against  de- 
ducting from  the  annoitieB  visitation  fees  and  other  payments  for 
the  maintenance  of  registrars  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  accepted 
by  Lord  Kimberley  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

Another,  moved  by  the  same  prelate,  was  that  incomes  below 
200^.  a  year  should  be  raised  by  the  Commissioners  to  200/. 

Lord  Kimberley  refused  the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the 
amendment  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
vhich  he  admitted  to  be  in  some  measure  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
penaltieB. 

This  amendment  waa  not  pressed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  an  amendment  in  clause  23,  to  the 
effect  that  the  terms  for  redemption  of  the  life  annuities  should 
be  the  payment  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  future  representative 
body  of  the  Church  of  a  capital  sum  equal  to  fourteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  ag^fregate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and  yearly  value  of 
life  interests. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  desired  to  manipulate  the  compensation 
clauses  so  as  to  mitigate  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  enormous 
injustice  and  want  of  generosity  of  the  Bill  generally.  He  believed 
that  some  gentle  compulsion  might  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
Irish  clergy  to  entrust  their  interests  to  an  unknown  body  like  the 
new  Church  body.  Believing  also  that  the  scale  proposed  by  Lord 
Carnarvon's  amendment  would  produce  some  of  the  same  effects 
which  he  had  aimed  at  in  his,  he  would  waive  his  own. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  disputed  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
computations.  Fourteen  years  would  exceed  what  the  Church  was, 
in  fact,  entitled  to,  and  would  be  to  confer  a  bonus  on  it.  The 
scale  for  Maynooth  had  been  fixed  on  as  that  to  which  that  college, 
as  an  educational  establishment,  had  a  strict  right. 

Jjord  Cairns  observed  on  the  difficulty  of  the  Church  body  being 
left  to  deal  with  the  separate  life  interests,  and  he  agreed  as  to  the 
advantages  of  some  such  plan  as  that  proposed  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Nor  did  he  admit  that — putting  the  strict  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
Tnsh  clergy  at  a  fraction  over  or  under  thirteen  years — to  give  the 
Church  body  a  sum  equal  to  fourteen  years'  income  was  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  vast  trouble  and  labour  which  would  be 
imposed  on  it.  Such  an  arrangement  was,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  description  of  a  smiilar  arrangement  with  Maynooth, 
not  an  endowment,  but  a  mere  payment  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a 
state  of  transition. 

Earl  Granville  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  heard  two 
speeches,  those  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cairns,  containing  not  a 
single  abusive  epithet.  For  the  Government  he  offered  a  com- 
promise, viz.  that  if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  clergy  in  a  diocese 
consented  to  a  commutation,  the  Government  would  consent  to  an 
addition  of  7  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  separate  life  interests. 
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On  a  division  Lord  Carnarvon's  amendment  was  carried  br 
15Bto86. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  propoeed  an  important  modification  of 
clause  27,  by  omitting  the  words  requiring  that,  in  consideration 
of  handing  over  the  glebe-houses  to  the  Church  body,  the  Com- 
missioners  should  be  paid  either  ten  times  the  annual  value  of  the 
sites  estimated  as  land,  or  in  the  alternative,  either  any  building 
charges  on  the  glebe-houees,  or  ten  years'  annual  value  of  them. 
The  arrangement  provided  by  the  Bill  he  stigmatized  as  inconsistent 
both  with  justice  and  with  former  pledges  of  leading  members  of 
the  Government,  and  as,  in  short,  a  scheme  which  Shylock  might 
have  envied. 

Earl  Granville  repudiated  the  assumption  that  a  Government 
could  be  bound  by  statements  of  individual  members  of  it  uttered 
when  in  opposition.  He  disputed  the  equity  of  ft«eing  Church 
property  from  the  obligation  to  repay  loans  made  not  by  the  Church, 
but  by  the  State.  The  Bill  laid  no  heavier  charge  on  the 
Church  in  respect  of  these  glebe-houses  than  would  have  naturally 
lain  upon  the  Church,  irrespectively  of  the  arrangement  offered  by 
this  clause. 

Lord  Caime  denied  the  justice  of  chai^ng  the  glebe-houses  with 
the  building  charges,  on  the  ground  as  well  that  no  corresponding 
charge  was  levied  on  Maynooth  for  the  expenditure  by  the  State 
on  the  buildings  of  that  college,  as  also  that  the  building  charges 
on  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  were  charges  not  on  the  houses, 
but  were  specially  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  profits  of 
the  livings  which  this  Bill  gave  to  the  State. 

Lord  Kimberley  distinguished  the  cases  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution like  Maynooth  and  the  Irish  Church.  He  defended  the 
equity  of  the  Government  plan. 

Lord  Russell  allowed  that  bare  justice  was  not  violated  by  the 
Government  plan;  but  on  large  principles  of  policy  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  preservation  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  of  residences 
to  be  occupied  in  distant  times  by  clergy  of  this  Church.  He  was 
ready  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  granted  that  there  was  some,  though 
only  a  slight,  apparent  discrepancy  between  his  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statements  last  year  and  the  BOl;  but  he  pointed 
out  disclaimers  in  the  same  stat«mente  of  being  able  then 
to  explain  the  definite  plan  which  they  would  seek  to 
carry  out  if  in  power.  He  declared,  however,  that  in  fact 
the  terms  offered  to  the  Church  were  both  handsome  and  liberal, 
and  that  the  effect  of  them  would  be  to  hand  the  glebe-houses  back 
to  the  new  Church  body  at  considerably  less  than  their  real  value, 
liord  Russell's  support  of  the  amendment,  he  conceded,  was  in 
accordance  with  his  view  that  the  question  should  be  decided  by 
policy,  and  not  by  bare  justice ;  but  he  ascribed  to  Lords  Salisbury 
<\nd  Cairns  the  use  of  contradictory  arguments. 

Google 
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Lord  SaliBbmy'a  amendment  was  carried  by  21S  to  69,  many 
Liberal  Peers  voting  with  the  majority. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  then  raised,  by  amendment  to  clause  28, 
a  very  important  question,  which,  though  but  recently  started,  bad 
undergone  much  discussion  by  the  public  press,  and  which  it  was 
anticipated  would  bring  out  considerable  diversitiea  of  opinion 
among  those  who  were  ranked  as  supporters  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  authorize 
what  was  called  "concurrent  endowment,"  or  the  appropriation  of 
some  part  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  disestablished  Church  to 
provide  glebes  or  residence  for  the  clergy  of  other  communions,  the 
Soman  Catholic  and  the  Preflbyterian  Churches  being  principally 
intended.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  had  avowed  himself  very 
favourable  to  this  idea,  and  he  now  appealed  to  the  Peers  to  give 
their  sanction  to  it  by  authorizing  such  a  partial  endowment  of  the 
two  denomiuations  above  mentioned.  The  noble  duke,  in  advo- 
cating bis  amendment,  maintained  the  good  policy  of  interesting  the 
clergy  in  the  country  by  furnishing  them  witli  fixed  residences,  and 
even  the  justice  on  the  cy-pr^a  principle  of  applying  the  surplus 
Church  property  to  such  a  purpose,  which,  moreover,  he  denied 
was  inconsistent  with  the  rules  ou  which  England  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  acting,  for  instance,  in  India  and  in  Canada.  In 
reply  to  an  anticipated  objection  of  the  Government,  he  argued 
that  his  appropriation,  to  which,  modest  as  was  its  scale,  he 
deprecated  the  application  of  the  term  "  Endowment,"  would  not 
exhaust  the  surplus,  but  that  in  any  case  there  could  not  be  a 
better  use  of  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  defended  on  principle  what  was  rather 
a  system  of  co-ordinate  grants  than  of  concurrent  endowment. 
To  subsidize  out  of  Church  property  denominations  which,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  a  secession  Church  which,  like 
the  Presbyterian,  afber  all  held  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith 
as  well  as  the  Church  of  England,  must  be  a  truer  fulfilment 
of  the  countiVs  obligation  to  employ  funds  once  dedicated  to 
religion  in  the  service  of  God  tfian  any  mere  philanthropic 
application  of  them. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  felt  sure  that  no  clearer  conclusion 
had  been  arrived  at  by  the  country  than  that  there  should  not  be 
concurrent  endowment.  Nor  did  he  believe  the  Bomau  Catholics 
could,  in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  declarations,  accept 
it.  On  the  whole,  little  as  he  liked  tne  Bill,  he  thought  that,  the 
reason  being  gone  for  which  the  tithes  had  been  given  by  the 
taudlords,  the  jnster  course  might  be  to  restore  the  property  to  the 
source  whence  it  came.  He  felt  bound,  therefore,  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Earl  Granville  thought  that  the  desire  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
what  this  amendment  proposed  really  was  concurrent  endowment, 
implied  a  belief  that  concurrent  endowment  was  opposed  to  the 
pnnciple  of  the  Bill,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  feeling  ol^  the  country,, 

H  l.ooi^lc 
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wluch  had  determined  the  result  of  the  general  election.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  House  would  let  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at 
large  be  ovemiled  by  that  of  individual  peers,  recognizing  though 
he  must  that  in  that  House  had  arisen  a  change  of  view  on  the 
question. 

Lord  Athlumnej  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church — all  badges  of  inferiority  being  removed — would 
accept  residences  for  the  priests,  if  offered  by  the  State  in  a  right 
spirit.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Irish  Protestants  would 
dissent  from  such  an  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  they  could  not  r^ard  as  an  expenditure  for  the  promotion 
of  Popery. 

Lord  Cmms  conceded  that  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  con- 
current endowment  was  stronger  now  than  formerly,  but  for  indi- 
vidual peers  to  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  country  would  prevent 
the  development  of  tl^t  public  opinion ;  and  in  the  belief  that 
such  opinion  was  not  yet  fully  formed,  he  had  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  for  postponing  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
surplus. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies had  been  overrated ;  but  iu  any  case  it  was  not  for  that 
House  to  be  frightened  by  electioneering  calculations  from  pro- 
nouncing its  voice  on  the  matter.  The  "  No  Popery  "  cry  was,  he 
was  persuaded,  a  fading  cry.  If  no  one  raised  the  standard  none 
could  follow ;  and  it  at  times  became  the  duty  of  some  one  to  "  bell 
the  cat." 

Lord  Kimberly  had  himself  at  one  time  recorded  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  concurrent  endowment,  but  he  uiged  that  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  the  world,  and  in  this  country  too,  was  towards  the  volun- 
tary system,  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Lord  Salisbury 
or  the  House  to  turn  the  current.  The  measure,  moreover,  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  whole,  and  small  as  this  amendment  was  said  to  be, 
it  involved  the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  House  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  reject  it- 
Earl  Russell  maintained  that  the  success  of  Lord  Salbbury's 
amendment  would  make  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
priests  and  the  Protestant  clergy  yet  more  invidious,  and  was  an 
additional  motive  for  bestowing  a  corresponding  boon  on  the 
former.  It  would  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland  for  the 
priesthood  to  feel  it  had  received  justice  at  the  bands  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  that  to  endow  the  Irish 
priesthood  with  glebe-houses  would,  by  increasing  its  freedom, 
be  to  encourage,  not  the  spirit  of  Romanism,  but  that  of  Catho- 
licism in  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  expenditure  for  such  a  purpose 
of  three  out  of  eight  millions,  at  which  the  surphis  was  com- 
puted, would  be  well  bestowed  to  save  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
&om  the  feeling  of  a  grievance,  which  the  vote  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
amendment  would  otherwise  greatly  aggravate.     The  Qovemment 
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n'onid,  he  was  conyinced,  gladly  yield  to  a  little  geutle  pressure 
administered  by  the  House.  The  question  was  not  whether  a  sur- 
plus should  be  ereated  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  whether  a  surplus  which  had  been  created  should  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  religion  instead  of  merely 
secular  purposes. 

Lord  Denbigh,  who  intimated  that  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  other 
Aoman  Catholic  Peers,  should,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  vote 
against  the  amendmeut.  His  reason  was  that  it  would  be  clearly 
regarded  by  the  countiy,  as  it  was  by  the  Govermnent,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  concurrent  endowment,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  risk 
the  loss  of  the  Bill,  which  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  grace  and  justice 
to  Ireland. 

The  Axcbbisbop  of  Canterbury  thought  the  difference  was  rather 
in  policy  than  in  principle.  Considering  that  it  would  be  the  secular 
priests,  not  the  regulars,  who  would  benefit  by  the  boon,  considering 
also  that  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
had  long  ceased  to  be  ignored  by  the  State — the  priests  in  Unions 
being,  indeed,  far  better  paid  than  Protestant  chaplains — be  must, 
in  conformity  with  what  had  always  been  his  conviction,  vote  for  a 
real  application  of  the  surplus  m  preference  to  the  Government 
plan,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sham  one. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  146  te  113. 

The  question  as  te  the  conditions  under  which  private  endow- 
meute  to  the  Church  should  be  dealt  with,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  clause ;  but  the 
attempt  to  amend  this  portion  of  the  scheme,  which  bad  been 
easily  defeated  there,  met  with  a  different  result  at  the  hands  of 
the  Peers. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed  to  throw  back  the 
date  from  which  private  endowments  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  Church  body  from  the  year  1660  to  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  farther  amendmente 
he  proposed  to  empower  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether  an 
endowment  were  a  private  one  on  testimony  not  strictly  legal; 
and  also  to  vest  royal  grants  as  well  as  private  ones  in  the  new 
Church  body. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  mainteined  that  the  royal  grants  were  made 
for  the  supposed  religions  advantage  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 
He  referred  to  historical  grounds  for  concluding  Archbishop 
Bramhall's  and  the  Ubter  grants  to  be  of  public  origin,  the 
fruits  of  oppression  by  Ijord  Strafford,  or  won  by  English  blood 
and  bought  by  Enghsh  taxes.  He  doubted  whether  the  Irish 
Church  would  gain  much  by  Archbishop  Bramhall's  gifts,  even 
if  conceded. 

Earl  Granville  offered,  by  way  of  compromise,  in  the  name  of  the 
Oovemment,  a  gift  of  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  to  the  Church, 
in  lieu  of  all  private  benefactions.  ,-,  , 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  withdrew  his  amendment  on  the 
onderstandrng;  that  the  date  fihould  be  omitted  for  the  present. 
The  archbishop's  third  amendment,  to  vest  royal  as  well  as  private 
grants  in  the  new  Church  body,  was,  on  a  division,  carried  by  105 
to  55. 

The  Government  were  again  defeated  upon  an  amendment  moved 
by  the  Earl  of  Limerick  upon  the  clause  which  provided  for  the 
redemption  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  by  the  landowners.  Lord 
Limerick  proposed  that  the  landowner  should  be  allowed,  on  redeem- 
ing, to  make  a  deduction  on  account  of  the  poor-rates  to  which  the 
cLutrge  was  liable.     This  proposition  was  adopted  by  91  to  64. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  many 
amendments  moved  in  the  Committee  had  reference  to  that  much- 
vexed  question,  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  Lord  Cairns 
proposed,  by  an  alteration  of  the  clause,  to  provide  that  the  surplus 
should  be  reserved  for  future  distribution  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament.  He  represented  that  it  would  be  several  years 
before  the  surplus  could  be  realized,  and  that  the  relief  of  the  rates 
was  certainly  not  a  purpose  on  account  of  which  a  decision  need  be 
unduly  accelerated. 

Earl  Granville  opposed  the  amendment.  He  remarked  on  the 
considerable  inroad  which  had  been  already  made  on  the  surplus ; 
and  he  reminded  the  House  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  able 
speedily  to  realize  a  large  amount  in  anticipation  by  means  of  their 
borrowing  powers.  He  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  leaving  such  a  bone 
of  contention  as  this  surplus  to  be  fought  for  by  contending  creeds ; 
and  he  maintained  that  the  Church  would  itself  suffer  most  by 
being  allowed  to  hope  for  help  from  extraneous  sources,  instead  of 
from  itfi  own  unaided  energy. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  carried  by  160  to  90. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  that  the  Government 
received  during  the  progress  of  tJie  Bill,  the  amendment  involving 
in  fact  a  total  alteration  in  the  scheme  and  policy  of  the  measure. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  altered  in  conformity  with  the 
alteration  of  the  clause ;  and  so  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

On  the  report  being  brought  up  some  further  alterations  were 
made,  and  the  question  of  concurrent  endowment  received  some 
further  elucidation  in  debate. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  the  restoration  of  the  date  January  1 , 
1871,  as  the  period  from  which  the  disestablishment  was  to  take 
effect.  He  asserted  that  the  original  date  was  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Church. 

After  remarks  from  Lord  Longford,  in  opposition  to  the  latter 
statement.  Lord  Cairns,  who  admitted  the  existence  of  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  Ireland  itself,  sug^sted  that,  as  rent-charges 
were  paid  in  May,  May  1, 1S71,  would  be  a  convenient  date.  Ixtrd 
Granville  supported  Lord  Carnarvon's  view ;  but  Lord  Cairus's 
date  of  May  1,  1871,  was  eventually  agreed  to. 

Lord  Redefidale  moved  bis  amendment  to  give  seats  in  rotation 
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to  one  archbieliop  and  two  biahopa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well 
as  of  the  Irish  Church,  on  condition  that  those  two  Churches 
consented  to  place  the  appointment  to  vacant  sees  in  the  hands  of 
the  Qaeen,  the  Chnrch  nominating  on  every  vacancy  three  persons, 
out  of  whom  the  Queen  was  to  select  one. 

Lord  Granard  denied  that  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics  would 
accept  the  offer,  which  he  suspected  was  not  a  bond  fide  one  as 
r^arded  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  proceeded  simply  from  a 
desire  to  retain  the  seats  of  the  Protestant  bishops. 

Lord  Redesdale  maintained  the  expediency  of  the  change  he  had 
proposed,  but  withdrew  the  amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  moved  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
part  of  clause  27,  which  required  payment  of  the  building  charges 
on  glehe-housee  retained  by  the  new  Church.  As  the  clause  had 
been  amended,  the  inequality  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  was  made  yet  more  flagrant.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  equality,  could,  ae  so 
changed,  be  accepted  hy  the  House  of  Commons  or  by  the  country  ; 
and  if  the  Bill  were  lost  in  consequence,  the  only  effect  would 
be  that  another  Bill  would  be  speedily  introduced,  depriving 
the  Chnrch  of  the  advantage  this  clause  in  its  original  state 
gave  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbniy  was  in  favour  of  conferring  a  similar 
benefit  on  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies,  and  he 
would  support  any  proposal  tending  to  that  result ;  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  simple  cancelling  of  the  amendment. 

Earl  Grey  pointed  out  the  grave  inequality  of  the  amended  clause. 
The  amendment  had  been  consented  to  by  himself  and  many  others 
as  part  of  a  larger  amendment,  which  would  have  given  an  equal 
advantage  to  the  other  denominations. 

Lord  Caims  asserted  that  the  larger  part  of  the  majority  which 
had  supported  the  amendment  had  voted  for  it  without  any  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  scheme. 

Earl  Granville  supported  Lord  Clanricarde's  amendment.  He 
denied  that  it  was  the  fact,  as  asserted,  that  the  amendments  made 
hy  the  House  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equality  as  enunciated 
hy  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  as  the  introducer  of  a  plan,  one  integral 
part  of  which  had  been  r^ected,  felt  obliged  to  support  Lord 
Clanricarde's  amendment. 

Earl  Busaell  was  not  without  hope  that  the  House  might,  on  the 
third  reading,  reconsider  its  decision  against  concurrent  endowment. 

Lord  Denbigh  said  he  had  been  misinformed  when  he  stated 
that  glebe-houses,  if  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  would  be  accepted.  A  recent  meeting  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  had  decided  on  rejecting  any  such  offer. 

On  a  division,  Lord  Clanricarde's  amendment  was  rejected  by 
91  to  66. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  on  clause  29,  an  amend-  ' 
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ment  embodying  Lord  Granyille's  offer  of  half  a  million  to  the 
Irish  Church  in  liea  of  its  claims  to  private  endowmeiitfi. 

Earl  Granville  intimated  that  the  Government  did  not  feel  bound 
by  its  ofier,  after  the  subaequent  vote  on  the  Ulster  ^p^nt.  He 
argued  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  the  general  election  had 
been  for  disendowment  as  much  as  for  disestablishment.  It  would, 
he  maintained,  be  in  fact  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  country  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovemment  for  it  to  give  the  Church,  as  demanded  by 
the  archbishop,  a  sum  of  three  millions  beyond  the  life  interests. 

The  archbishop's  amendment  was  adopted  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  to  read  the  Bill  a  third  time,  no  great  stand 
was  made  by  the  opponent*.  Lord  Clancarty,  moved  to  defer 
that  stage  for  six  months ;  but  Lord  Derby  declined  to  support  the 
motion.  His  lordship  said  that  he  retained  all  his  dislike  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  whether  as  a  measure  of  disestablishment  or  of 
disendowment,  and  as  the  alterations  iu  Committee  had  not  affected 
the  principle  of  diBestablishment  at  all,  and  not  very  materially  that 
of  disendowment,  since  the  property  to  be  left  to  the  Church  would 
after  all  not  exceed  the  income  of  many  private  persons,  he  should 
still  feel  obliged  to  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  if  the  motion 
were  pressed.  He  advised,  however,  that  a  division  should  not  be 
forced,  but  that  the  responsibility  should  be  left  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  rejecting  the  veir  moderate  amendments  this  House 
had  made,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  House  should  be  reserved 
for  the  support  of  those  amendments  when  the  Bill  should  come 
back. 

Lord  ClancartVj  though  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
Lord  Leitrim,  and  some  other  peers,  followed  Lord  Derby's  advice, 
and  withdrew  his  motion.  On  the  question  being  put,  that  the 
Bill  do  pass. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  moved  the  omission  of  the  reservation  in 
clause  13  of  the  right  of  present  Irish  bishops  to  retain  their 
seats.  It  was,  he  represented,  a  novelty  and  an  anomaly  that  the 
bishops  of  a  disestablished  Church  should  retain  their  seats  as 
bishops.  The  representative  character  of  Irish  bishops  sitting  in 
the  House  distinguished  their  cases  from  that  of  ordinary  members 
of  the  House. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  amendment. 

Lord  Penzance  argued  that  the  bishops  sat  by  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  baronies,  and  the  baronies  being  destroyed,  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  necessarily  followed.  If  they  continued  to  sit, 
they  would  sit  by  a  new  tenure.  There  would  be  an  intermittent 
right  to  sit — that  is,  a  kind  of  rotatory  life  peerage,  which  would, 
in  course  of  time,  become  fixed  in  certain  individuals,  and  such 
a  right  would  be  perfectly  unprecedented,  and  be  a  legislative 
monster. 

The  Archbishop  of   Canterbury   tbought   the   fallacy   in  Lord 

"^uzance's  ailment  was  that  it  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that,  as 

ight  of  present  prelates  was  retained  by  Uie  same  clause  which 
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destroyed  the  right  of  bishops  to  ait  as  such,  the  destruction  of  the 
right  wiw  only  conditiooal.  It  was  inconsistent,  he  believed,  with 
the  preservation  by  the  Bill  of  exieting  rights  to  take  away  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  Besides,  being  bishops  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Croivn,  present  bishops  differed  from  future 
bishops  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Jjord  Cairns  saw  but  little  in  Lord  Devon's  argument  that  the 
retention  of  seats  in  the  House  by  the  Irish  bishops  would  be  a 
novelty  and  an  anomaly.  The  whole  Bill  was  open  to  that  charge. 
In  answer  to  Lord  Penzance,  he  denied  that  the  Irish  bishops  sat 
simply  by  virtue  of  baronies.  They  sat  by  an  express  statutory 
right.  The  reservation  of  existing  right*  carried  with  it,  he 
tliought,  the  right  to  retain  seats  in  the  House,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  tbat  any  irritation  would  result  from  the  House  sanctioning 
this.  If  in  course  of  time  the  bishops  themselves  desired  to  be 
relieved  from  their  attendance  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  replied  to  the  Archbishop  that  the  rights 
leeerved  by  the  Bill  were  rights  capable  of  pecuniary  compensation, 
while  this  right  was  not.  He  maintained  that  the  retention  of 
these  seats  was  contrary  to  public  interest,  as  keeping  up  a  cause  of 
irritation,  and  also  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself,  which  would 
be  prejudiced  by  removing  prelates,  particularly  at  such  a  crisis, 
from  their  dioceses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  dwelt  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  proposed 
right  with  the  usages  of  the  House.  The  Bill  disestablished  the 
Church,  and  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  Irish 
Church.  It  was  contraty  to  the  principle  on  which,  according  to 
Lord  Hale,  bishops  sat — viz.  by  custom  of  Pariiament — that  after 
the  disestablishment  these  bishops  should  continue  to  sit. 

Lord  Devon's  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division  by  108  to  82. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  revived  the  question  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment by  moving  an  amendment  by  which  provision  would  be  made 
for  residences  for  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
as  well  as  for  Protestant  Episcof^an  bishops  and  clergy,  in  cases 
where  they  were  wanting. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  remarked  that  it  required  to  be  proved 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  desired  this  gift,  W^tever 
might  be  the  merits  of  concurrent  endowment,  now,  at  any  rate — 
when  the  country  at  the  general  election  had  prejudged  the  question, 
and  decided  positively  against  it — the  Government  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  faith,  agree  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Granard,  on  the  part  of  his  co-religionists  in  Ireland, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  amendment.  After  the  understanding 
arrived  at  with  the  Nonconformists  and  with  the  Government, 
it  would  indeed  be  almost  a  breach  of  faith  for  him  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  referred  to  his  own  experience.  He  had 
built  residences  for  ministers  of  all  three  denominations  on  his  estate, 
and  they  had  all  accepted  them  very  thankfully. 
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The  Earl  of  Dunraven  was  in  &Toar  of  concurrent  endowment,  at 
least  of  the  kind  offered  by  the  ameodinent.  He  vindicated  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
defended  them  from  the  charge  of  wringing  a  maintenance  ont  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  peasantry. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  view  of  the  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  against  concurrent  endowment,  and  from  regard  also  to  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  negotiation  and  otherwise  of  carrying  out  the 
plan,  felt  reluctanuy  obliged  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Earl  Ruseell  doubted  whether  there  would  be  much  feeling  of  re- 
ligions equality  in  Ireland  so  long  as  the  Frotfistant  clergy  were 
comfortably  boused  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  lived  in  hovels. 
He  commended  the  reticence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  in 
reference  to  this  question. 

Lord  Westbuiy  had  not  vot«d  for  the  second  reading  at  all  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  he  hardly  thought  competent  to 
decide  on  this  special  question.  He  had  voted  for  it  in  the  belief 
that  the  Irish  Church  was  a  great  evil,  and  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting this  "wantonly  deatnictive"  Bill  into  a  measure  of  bene- 
ficent reform.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  consistent  for  him  to 
support  the  amendment,  whatever  might  be  the  stat«  of  public 
opinion  on  it.  He  saw  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme. 

Earl  Granville,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  protested  against 
the  amendment,  the  principle  of  which  bad  already  been  more  than 
once  discussed  and  rejected.  He  implored  the  House,  for  the  sake 
of  its  reputation  for  Btat«8manBhip,  not  to  send  down  to  the  other 
House  a  provision  which  in  no  case  could  that  House  be  expected  to 
adopt,  but  which,  worded  as  it  was,  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
effects  its  advocates  contemplated. 

Lord  Cairns  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  particular  proposition 
was  thoroughly  unworkable,  and  also  that  a  system  of  indiscri- 
minate endowment  was  in  itself  highly  inexpedient  and  also  opposed 
to  the  feeling  of  England,  and  probably — so  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  Lord  Denbigh's  retractations  and  two 
other  Roman  Catholic  Peers'  denials — to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  themselves.  He  recommended  the  friends  of 
concurrent  endowment,  in  the  interest  of  that  principle,  to  wait 
for  the  development  they  anticipated  of  public  opinion,  when,  if 
ever  it  was  developed,  the  surplus  would  remain  ready  for  such 
distribution. 

The  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division,  though  by  a  narrow 
majority — 121  to  114— and  the  Bill  was  declar^  passed.  The 
following  Protest,  however,  was  signed  by  Lord  Derby,  and  forty- 
three  temporal,  and  two  spiritual  Peers  against  the  third  reading. 

"Dissentient — I.  Because  this  Bill,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Monarchy,  introduces,  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,   the   principle,  unrecognized  in  any  other  country  in 
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Europe,  of  an  entire  severance  of  tbe  State  from  the  support  of  any 
and  every  form  of  religious  worship. 

"  %.  Becaaee  the  adoption  of  thiB  principle  with  regard  to  Ireland 
cannot  but  give  great  encouragement  to  the  deei^e  of  those  who 
desire  its  estenBion  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  3.  Because  it  is  a  violent  stretch  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
resume  a  grant  made  by  iteelf  in  perpetuity ;  still  more  to  confiscate 
property  held  by  long  prescription,  and  by  a  title  independent  of 
Parliament. 

"  4.  Because  if  this  principle  be  well  founded  as  regards  private 
property,  it  is  still  more  so  with  regard  to  that  which  has  been 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  service  of 
Almighty  God. 

"  5.  Because  the  legislation  attempted  in  this  Bill  tends  to 
shake  confidence  in  all  property,  and  especially  in  that  which  rests 
upon  a  Parhamentary  title  heretofore  considered  as  the  most  un- 
assailable of  all. 

"  6.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  place  a  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  and  bound  together  only  by  the  tie  of  a  voluntary 
association,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  perfect  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  laity 
are  made  completely  subservient  to  the  priesthood,  the  priests  to 
the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  themselves  are  subject  to  the  uncon^ 
trolled  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate. 

"  7.  Because  this  Bill  will  be  felt  as  a  grievous  injustice  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  who,  tiirough  their  Irish  Parliament, 
surrendered  their  political  independence  by  a  treaty,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  which  was  the  greater  secnrity  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment. 

"  8.  Because  while  this  measure  will  tend  to  alienate  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  British  Throne  and 
British  connenon,  so  far  from  conciliating,  much  less  satisfying, 
it  will  only  stimulate  to  fresh  demands  that  large  portion  of  the 
Bomao  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  which  looks  forward  to 
ulterior  and  very  different  objects,  and,  above  all,  to  ultimate  eman- 
cipation from  the  control  of  the  British  Legislature," 

We  have  followed  somewhat  minutely  the  history  of  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  through  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it 
is  important  to  show  in  regard  to  what  points  and  on  what  grounds 
the  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  were  arrived  at  which  produced  in 
the  result  BO  extensive  a  change  in  the  measure,  and  manifested 
so  wide  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
extent  of  this  divergence  appeared  to  most  persons,  unless  the  Lords 
should  be  disposed  to  give  way,  to  render  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion during  the  present  Session  almost  impossible,  and,  further,  to 
threaten  a  serious  collisioa  that  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
anxiety  between  the  two  branches  of  the  L^slature.  In  particular, 
it  seemed  hopeless  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  strongly  backed  by  a 
majority  in  the  Commons,  and  so  sternly  bent  on  carrying  the  main 
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prmci_ 

like  those  carried  by  the  Marqnis  of  Salisbmy,  Lord  Carnarvon, 


inples  of  his  Bill  into  ezecation,  would  txHuent  to  amendm«it« 

those  carried  by  the  Marqnis  of  Salisboiy,  Lord  Carnarvon, 

Lord  Cainw,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnr]',  affecting  vital 


Inciples  of  the  meaeore,  BDch  as  the  tenns  of  commntation  of  the 
life  interests  of  the  cler^,  the  concession  to  the  Church  of  the 
ITlster  glebes,  the  "  concnrrent  endowment,"  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  earplos.  The  members  who  composed  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  Commons,  and  their  enpporters  ont  of  doors,  held  strong  language 
on  this  point.  All  the  credit  which  they  had  given  to  the  Peers 
for  moderation  and  discretion  in  allowing  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  was  retracted  when  they  saw  it  so  changed  and 
mutilated  by  the  amendments  in  Committee  as  to  deprive  it  of  almost 
all  its  value,  and  reduce  it  to  a  shape  in  which  it  could  never  be  other- 
wise than  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  a 
complete  measure  of  religions  equality.  Instead  of  t^,  it  was  said 
the  Lords  had  converted  the  Bill  into  a  measnre  of  partial  "  dis- 
establishment, of  actual  re-endowment,  and  of  absolute  exemption 
from  all  future  control."  Violent  dennnciations  against  the  inde- 
pendence, and  even  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  freely 
indulged  in  by  the  more  vehement  class  of  Liberal  politicians,  as 
has  been  usual  on  other  occasions  when  the  Peers  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  withstand  popular  measures ;  but  the  following  lan- 
guage, used  by  one  of  the  more  temperate  organs  of  the  Liberal 
press,  fairly  represents  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  that  school 
of  politicians : — 

"  As  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
is  clear :  it  must  reject  alterations  which  change  the  character  and 
oppose  the  int«nnon  of  the  BilL  The  so-called  '  amendments ' 
should  be  rejected  with  all  the  strength  of  the  party,  and  the  Bill 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Commons.  If  the  Lords  then  persevere  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  views  upon  the  representatives  of  the  People, 
the  representatives  of  the  People  have  only  one  duty  to  perform ; 
namely,  to  reject  a  measure  so  mutilated,  so  defaced,  so  utterly 
destroyed  in  spirit,  in  intention,  and  in  efficacy.  What  course  the 
Government  may  afterwards  take,  or  Parliament  and  the  country 
may  call  on  them  to  take,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  iuture. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  promised  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  measure — one  that  will  promote  peace,  not  justify 
strife ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  has  solemnly  endorsed  that  promise  by  a  series  of 
splendid  m^orities.  That  promise  Minister,  and  Commons,  and 
People  must  redeem.  It  is  a  sacred  promise,  fraught  with  great 
blessings,  if  fiiUy  redeemed ;  for  its  redemption,  in  the  face  of  violent 
opposition  and  bitter  resistance,  will  remove  the  lingering  doubt 
that  still  holds  back  Ireland  from  a  full  and  perfect  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  statesmen,  and  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  redress 
the  wrongs  and  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  past.  This  is  a  noble 
result  for  a  Government  to  achieve ;  and  to  secure  its  achievement 
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every  effort  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  ought  and  most  be 
tried." 

The  possible  consequences  of  a  split  between  the  two  Houses  were 
deliberately  calculated.  It  was  assumed  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Lords  persisting  in  their  amendments,  and  the  Bill  being  conse- 
quently lost,  the  present  Session  would  be  brought  to  a  very  early 
close;  Parliament  again  summoned  in  the  autumn;  the  same  Bill 
as  before  brought  in  and  passed  with  celerity  through  the  Commons, 
and  again  pressed  upon  the  Lords  for  their  acceptance ;  and  so,  again 
and  again,  until  the  weaker  member  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
constrained  to  yield — such  were  the  pr(^osticatioQS,  happily  not 
realized  by  the  eveut,  as  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

On  the  15th  July  the  consideration  of  the  Lords' Amendments  to 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  stood  as  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  other 
Honse.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  rising  to  move  that  they  be  considered,  was 
greeted  with  ardent  cheers  by  his  supporters.  His  own  tone  was 
calm,  but  very  firm  and  decided.  He  proposed  to  disagree  from  the 
amendment  in  the  preamble,  from  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  dis- 
establishment, from  the  abolition  of  the  deduction  on  account  of  the 
tax  to  the  Eccleraastical  Commissioners,  from  the  building  charges 
amendments,  the  Ulster  glebes  amendment,  the  deduction  of  the 
poor-rat«  from  the  tithe-rent  purchase,  the  "  concurrent  endowment," 
and  the  postponement  of  the  disposal  of  the  residuary  property.  The 
fourteen  years'  commutation  and  the  amendments  affecting  curates 
would  also  be  disagreed  from,  but  with  modifications  in  the  original 
clauses.  The  only  amendments  to  be  agreed  to  were  the  half  mil- 
lion to  be  given  for  private  endowments,  and  that  on  clause  20  for 
the  protection  of  annuitants. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  hearing  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  reject  the  Lords'  Amendments  sabstantially 
en  masse,  exhorted  the  House  to  moderation  and  fairness,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  nothing  of  defiance  or  antagonism  in  the  atti- 
tude the  Lords  bad  assumed.  As  this  sentiment  provoked  some 
expressions  of  dissent,  Mr.  Disraeli  reminded  the  House  that  though 
a  large  majority  of  the  Peers  were  averse  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  they  had  accepted  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  countiv 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  unpleasant  posi- 
tion in  which  both  Houses  now  found  themselves  he  attribut«l  to 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  endeavoured  to 
deal  with  a  political  question  by  the  application  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  bad  been  obliged  to  depart 
from  those  abstract  principles  on  many  material  points,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  equality  and  in  the  application  of  the 
funds.  The  Lords  had  bat  carried  these  deviations  from  abstract 
principles  still  farther,  without — at  least  as  to  the  majority  of  the 
amendments — violating  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  difference 
of  degree,  Mr.  Disraeli  maiutained,  and  the  only  question  was, 
which  degree  of  departure  would  the  House  adopt.  The  second 
cause  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  alluded  as  having  produced  the  pfijesent 
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difference  between  the  two  Houses  was  the  inadequate  discussioQ 
the  details  of  the  Bill  had  undergone  in  Committee  of  that  House. 
He  approved  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  not  to  enter  now  into  a 
general  discussion,  and  intimated,  or  rather  suggested,  that  the 
decision  on  the  amended  preamble  might  govern  the  fate  of  many 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  Qladstone  then  moved  that  the  House  disagree  from  the  first 
amendment,  which  struck  out  from  the  preamble  the  words  apply- 
ing to  the  diBpoaal  of  the  surplus,  and  reserved  the  question  for 
future  settlement.  Taking  the  two  points  separately,  he  went  into 
a  discusBion  of  the  "  concurrent  endowment "  amendment,  which, 
chiefly  because  it  was  accompanied  by  no  kind  of  State  control,  he 
pronounced  to  be  a  pure  political  superstition  to  connect  it  with  Mr. 
Pitf  s  endowment  policy.  Sympathizing  with  those  who  deeired 
that  the  Bill  shonld  be  accompanied  by  some  act  of  conciliation,  he 
argued  that  the  amendnLcnt  of  the  Lords  was  impossible,  because 
candidates  on  both  sides  had  pledged  themselves  at  the  election 
against  it,  the  House  itself  had  been  committed  against  it  by  its 
proceedings  on  the  Bill,  and  the  convictions  of  the  country  were 
opposed  to  it.  Passing  to  the  second  point — the  postponement  of 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus — after  describing  a  proposed  addition  to 
the  original  clause,  providing  that  every  Order  in  Council  appor- 
tioning any  part  of  the  surplus  should  be  submitted  to  reversal  by 
joint  address  of  both  Houses,  he  defended  at  length  his  original  plan 
for  applying  these  fiinda,  and  concluded  with  an  app^  to  the 
House  to  close  the  question,  and  not  to  leave  so  perilous  and 
destructive  a  legacy  to  their  successors. 

Mr.  Disraeli  remarked  that  "concurrent  endowment"  was  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  amendment,  moved  by  a  Peer  strongly 
opposed  to  that  idea,  but  nevertheless  it  might  be  convenient  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Opposition  upon  it.  If  the  Church  were  dis- 
established, there  being  no  longer  any  State  standard  of  religious 
truth,  it  would  he  impossible  henceforth  for  any  one  as  a  public  man 
to  object,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  to  making  grants  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  on  the  ground  of  endowing  religions  error.  And 
any  man  opposed  to  concurrent  endowment  might  prefer  it  to  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  provided  by  the  Bill.  But  the  pro- 
posal came  down  from  the  Lords  under  such  ambiguous  circumstances, 
and  carried  by  such  a  small  majority,  and  public  opinion  was  so 
unprepared  for  it,  that  he  could  not  support  it.  But  there  vras  also 
involved  in  this  amendment  the  postponement  of  the  disposal  of  the 
snrpluB,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  his  support  to  that,  particularly  after 
the  proviso  of  which  the  Premier  bad  given  notice,  which  woiild 
lead  to  perpetual  contests  and  "  endless  competitive  jobbery."  The 
Lords,  he  held,  had  set  the  House  of  Commons  an  example  in  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  precipitate  waste  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  Church  property. 

Sir  Q.  Grey  supported  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  concurrent  endowment.  ^  -    „    i 
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Dr.  Ball  supported  the  Lords'  amendment.  The  arguments 
sgainst  "  concurrent  endowment,"  he  maintained  (strengthening 
himself  by  quotations  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bright  and  speeches  of 
Mr.  Gladstone),  did  not  apply  to  this  proposal  to  grant  glebes  to 
the  B«man  Catholic  clergy,  which  came  before  the  House  as  one  of 
a  series  of  benefits  conferred  on  the  clergy  of  the  three  Churehes. 

Mr.  Bright  explained  the  circumstances  under  which,  seventeen 
years  ago,  he  had  written  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ball,  recom- 
mending the  grant  of  glebe-houses  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
He  still  continued  to  adhere  to  that  as  a  wise  proposal ;  but  a  great 
change  had  occurred  in  public  opinion  since,  audit  had  now  become 
impracticable. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  having  declared  himself  against  postpone- 
ment, said,  on  the  other  point,  that,  though  he  had  hitherto  acquiesced 
in  the  determination  not  to  endow  Koman  Catholics,  yet,  now  that 
the  principle  had  been  laid  down  by  this  Bill  that  the  funds  of  the 
Irish  Church  were  the  property  of  the  State,  held  in  trust  for  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  be  applied  to  Irish  purposes  on  principles  of 
equality,  it  was  impossible,  nor  was  it  safe,  to  refuse  this  small  boon. 
Mr.  Hardy,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  State  to  teach 
religion,  would  be  no  party  to  restoring  these  words  to  the  preamble, 
but,  while  voting  against  them,  he  also  reserved  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  voting  against  concurrent  endowment. 

The  first  part  of  the  Lords'  amendment,  relative  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  religious  purposes,  was  rejected  by  346  to 
222 ,-  the  second  part,  by  which  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  was 
to  be  postponed,  was  rejected  by  246  to  164.  The  next  amendment 
related  to  the  date  of  disestablishment,  which,  after  a  protest  from 
Mr.  Disraeli,  was  made  to  stand  as  before,  viz.  January  1,  1871. 
The  clauses  relating  to  compensation  to  curates  and  some  minor 
matters  were  assented  to,  with  modifications.  The  nest  question, 
which  involved  mora  important  considerations,  arose  on  the  amend- 
ment carried  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  increasiDg  the 
terms  of  commutation  for  life  interests  of  incumbents. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  rapidly  the  effect  of  the  Lords'  Amend- 
meotfi  on  the  disendowment  scheme.  Out  of  the  15,000,000/.,  at 
which  he  put  the  value  of  the  Irish  Church  funds,  the  Commons 
gave  the  Church  10,000,000/.,  viz.  700,000/.  life  interests,  and 
3,000,000/.  churches  and  glebe-houses,  and  the  Lords  had  added 
4,000,000/.  more,  giving  it  in  fact  14-15thfl  of  the  whole  property. 
Therefore,  though  disestablishment  was  complete,  disendowment 
was  reduced  to  a  delusion.  He  objected  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which  gave  1,220,000/.  to  the  Church,  that  it  treated  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  and  the  Presbyterians  with  offensive  inequality, 
and  that  it  would  waste  much  money  by  imposing  on  the  Chureh 
body  a  protracted  and  laborious  investigation;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  that  it  would  be  unworkable,  and  that  it  would  in  fact  stop 
commutation  altogether.  But  while  proposing  to  disagree  from  the 
amendment,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  concession,  by  adding  seven  per 
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cent,  to  eacli  commutatioa  (clerical  ItveB  being  worth  seven  per  cent, 
more  tium  lay  in  the  market),  where  three-fourths  of  a  dioceee  or 
PreBbyterian  community  signified  their  readiness  to  commute. 

Sir  Boundell  Palmer  admitted  that  the  practical  difficulties 
slated  by  the  Premier  seemed  unanswerable,  and  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  new  offer. 

Dr.  Ball,  while  contending  that  the  amendment  would  work, 
though  its  phraseology  might  be  deficient,  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  Premier'B  proporal. 

The  consideration  of  this  amendment  was  accordingly  postponed. 

On  the  amendments  on  clause  27  (ecclesiastical  residences), 
which,  besides  striking  out  the  building  chai^  on  the  glebe-house, 
tacked  on  to  it  the  question  of  "  concurrent  endowment,"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone briefly  proposed  to  restore  the  clause  to  its  original  form.  A 
protracted  discussion  followed.  On  a  division,  the  first  part  of  the 
Lords'  amendment,  which  gave  the  glebe-hooses  free  of  building 
charges,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine — 326  to  237. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment,  involving  "  concurrent  endow- 
ment," was  negatived  without  remark  and  without  a  division. 

The  nest  discussion  arose  on  the  amendments  to  clause  29,  which 
involved  the  commutation  of  private  endowments  for  a  sum  of  half 
a  million,  and  the  concession  of  the  Ulster  glebes. 

On  the  first  point  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  te  agree  with  the 
Ixirds,  and  took  credit  te  the  Government  for  having  acted  libenjly 
by  the  Church,  but  added  that  the  arrangement  must  comprise  the 
Ulster  glebes,  and  the  Lords'  amendment  on  that  head,  therefore, 
would  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  reiterating  his  argument  that  the  disestablished 
Church  would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the  superior  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  asserted  that  the  religious 
equality  which  the  Bill  professed  to  aim  at  would  not  be  established 
unless  the  humiliated  Protestant  Church  were  started  in  ite  new 
career  with  a  sufficient  endowment.  This  waa  the  ground  on  which 
he  pressed  the  House  to  assent  to  the  Lords'  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  as  an  Irish  Episcopalian,  protested  against  the 
assumption  that  his  Church  could  not  flourish  without  endowment 
and  State  connexion,  and,  as  to  these  glebe-lands,  he  insisted  that 
they  were  not  private  endowmente  given  to  Protestantism  as  such, 
but  to  the  Nation^  State  Church,  and  could  not  belong  to  a  Chnrch 
which  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  State. 

On  a  division,  the  Lords'  amendment  on  the  Ulster  glebes  was 
rejected  by  344  to  240.  The  amendment  for  commuting  the 
private  endowmente  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Lords'  amendment 
on  the  surplus  clause  (68),  pointed  out  that  those  who  had  carried 
the  postponement  hod  anticipated  that  it  would  open  the  way  here- 
after to  concurrent  endowment.  He  explained  the  proviso  to  be 
added  to  the  original  clauBe  securing  the  veto  of  Parliament  on 
every  allocation,  and  he  mentioned  that  as  the  income  of  the  fund 
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only  was  to  be  tied  ap,  the  princip^  might  be  employed  in  repro- 
dactive  works. 

Mr.  Disraeli  mid  that  the  reason  why  postponemeut  was  desired 
wae  that  the  views  were  not  sufficiently  matured. 

Mr.  G,  H.  Moore  inveighed  agaiiut  the  Government  for  not 
consulting  the  Irish  members  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  national 
property.  Not  five  out  of  the  105  approved  thia  clause,  which 
would  lead  to  endless  jobbery  and  waste,  and  was  a  simple  conces- 
sion to  British  bigotry. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregoty  also  complained  that  Irish  opinion  had 
i^ored  it,  and  claimed  that  the  fund  should  be  devoted  to  advanc- 
ing the  material  interests  of  the  country  in  railway  enterprise. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Maguire,  though  he  had  no  warmer  praise  to  give  to  the 
clause  than  that  it  was  "  harmless,"  urged  the  Irish  members  not 
to  break  faith  with  their  English  and  Scotch  friends,  for  their 
support  might  be  needed  for  the  land  question.  On  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  warmly  disclaimed  concurrent  endowment. 

Mr.  M'CulIagh  Torrens  exhorted  the  House  not  to  be  driven  by 
the  mere  phantom  of  concurrent  endowment  into  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds,  which  no  one  in  private  defended.  It  would 
go  wholly  in  exoneration  of  rent  and  iu  the  reward  of  absenteeism, 
and  he  advocated  the  application  of  it  rather  to  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  middle  class. 

Mr.  Bright  defended  the  scheme  as  that  which  the  Government, 
after  the  most  minute  inquiries,  had  found  to  be  least  objectionable ; 
and  no  other  plan  could  lie  produced  to  which  twenty  times  as  many 
cavils  would  not  be  raised.  The  only  other  plan  started  was  con- 
cnrrent  endowment,  which  the  House  had  decisively  rejected,  and 
the  opposition  to  which  was  growing,  not  only  among  Noncon- 
formists, but  even  in  the  Church.  It  was  repudiated,  moreover,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Irish  members,  and  to  hold 
back  the  surplus  under  the  idea  that  endowment  in  Ireland  might 
be  extended  at  some  future  time  would  be  to  leave  an  embarrassing 
legacy  to  a  succeeding  Parliament. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  290  to  218,  and  the  clause 
restored  to  its  original  form.  The  proposed  compromise  on  the 
commutation  clause,  which  was  to  add  seven  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
life  interests,  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  came  to  a  close.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be 
returned  to  the  Lords, 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  the  House,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice,  should  have  repn- 
diated  all  the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  after  the  magnanimity 
they  had  displayed  in  reading  a  second  time  a  Bill  to  which  they 
were  notoriously  adverse. 

Mr.  Gladstone  vindicated  his  course  in  regard  to  the  amendments. 
The  pledge  given  in  the  Lords  was  that  all  suggestions  should  he 
respectfully  considered,  and  that  had  been  redeemed  in  as  liberal  a 
spirit  as  was  consistent  with  the  pledges  given  to  the  nation.     The 
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terms  actually  obtained  by  the  Churoh  were  more  liberal  tban  had 
been  promie^  at  any  period  of  the  controversy,  and  the  Groveni- 
ment  repudiated  (he  imputation  of  being  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  protesting  against  the  disheartening 
predictions  of  her  future,  he  avowed  a  deep  conviction  that,  though 
there  might  be  trials  to  be  passed  through,  the  Irish  Church  would 
at  some  future  day  look  back  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  the  day 
of  her  regeneration. 

Mr.  Hardy  discussed  the  concessions  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made, 
contending  uiat  there  bad  been  throughout  a  want  of  generosity  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  contempt  of  equity  and  justice  towards 
the  Irish  Church. 

A  Committee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  for  not 
agreeing  with  the  Lords'  amendmeDte. 

Thus  far  the  prospecto  of  conciliation  or  compromise  between  the 
two  Houses  appeared  to  be  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  partisans 
of  neither  seemed  disposed  to  concede  or  waver.  The  tone  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
majority  of  that  assembly,  evinced  a  firm  resolution  to  concede  no 
point  in  the  Bill  which  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  principles 
of  disesteblishment  and  disendowment,  but  rather  to  sacrifice  the 
Bill  altogether  than  to  consent  to  its  mutilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  regarded  tbe  measure  with  aversion  and  horror, 
and  as  one  of  dangeroua^recedent  for  the  future,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  stimulate  the  I'eera  to  stand  firm  in  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up,  and  to  defy  all  consequences  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  tbe  interests  of  Protestantism.  ABairs 
wore  a  very  anxious  aspect  when  the  House  of  Lords  met  on  the 
20th  of  July  to  consider  the  message  from  the  Commons  respecting 
their  amendmente.  Earl  Granville  rose  and  stated  reasons  why 
their  lordships  should  adhere  to  tbe  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
its  original  state.  Had  all  the  sixty-two  amendmente  been  contu- 
maciously reject«d  by  the  other  House,  he  should  have  felt  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  Minister  repudiated  by  his  colleagues,  or  of  one 
who  had  deceived  their  lordships.  But  in  fact,  out  of  tbe  total 
number  thirty -five  had  been  adopted,  fourteen  re-amended,  and  only 
thirteen  positively  rejected.  The  House  of  Commons  had  increased 
the  sum  it  originally  oifered  to  the  Irish  Church  by  840,000/. — viz. 
410,000^.  in  the  seven  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  commutation  fund, 
from  100,000^.  to  150,000^.  to  the  curates'  compensations,  and 
270,000/.  under  the  head  of  compensation  for  private  benefactions. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  expression  of  views  in  tbe  House  of  Lords.  But,  he  aigaed, 
the  amendments  which  had  been  disagreed  with  fell  within  a  very 
different  category.  While  the  concurrent  endowment  plan  was 
altogether  impracticable,  the  postponement  of  the  application  of  the 
surplus  he  maintained  to  be  utterly  unstetes manlike,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  all  independent  energy  in  the  Irish  Church  itself,  and 
to  one  continued  battle  of  rival  beliefs.     He  moved  that  the  House 
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do  not  insist  on  its  amendment  by  which  it  had  struck  out  the 
prohibitioQ  in  the  preamble  against  applying  the  surplue  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  Church,  or  for  the  teaching  of  religion. 

Lord  Cairns  contested  t^e  propriety  of  severing  the  discossion  of 
the  two  amendments,  and  moved  that  the  House  do  insist  on  it« 
amendment  in  the  preamble.  If  it  did,  the  Government  could 
hardly  feel  justified  in  relinquishing  the  Bill  on  this  account,  for 
this  would  be  simply  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  surplus,  as 
the  amendment  now  did.  The  amendments  generally  he  divided 
between  those  which  he  considered  vital — such  as  the  scale  of  com- 
mutation and  the  curates'  compensation — and  those  on  which,  as 
there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion  on  his  own  side  of  the  House 
concerning  them — e.  g.  the  date  of  disestablishment,  and  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  retain  the  Ulster  Glebes — he  should  advise  the 
House  not  to  insist. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  in  eSect  extended  the  compensation  to  curates.  As  for  the 
increase  in  the  Commutation  Fund,  he  asserted  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  Church,  and 
denied  that  the  Bill  now  gave  a  bonus  to  Maynooth.  He  defended 
the  proposal  of  Earl  Granville  to  sever  the  consideration  of  the  two 
amendments  in  the  preamble. 

Earl  Grey  regarded  the  question  of  the  preamble  as  in  itself  of 
little  importance.  He  feared,  however,  coasidering  the  manner 
in  which  the  amendments  had  been  treated,  that  the  Government 
attached  less  importance  to  passing  the  Bill  than  to  degrading  the 
House. 

Viscount  Halifax  defended  the  proposal  of  Earl  Granville  to  sever 
the  amendmentfl  in  the  preamble.  Although  himself  in  favour  of 
a  certain  measure  of  concurrent  endowment,  he  advocated,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  order,  the  non-insisteuoe  of  the  House  on  its 
amendment  to  omit  the  words  forbidding  an  application  of  the 
surplus  to  religious  teaching,  which,  whatever  their  real  insigni- 
ficance, would  be  construed  by  the  country  as  implying  concurrent 
endowment. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  believed  the  Bill  to  be  a  revolutionary 
one,  but,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  not  merely  the  House  of 
Commons,  out  the  nation,  was  determined  to  carry  the  measure, 
and  that  if  it  could  not  have  this  there  would  soon  be  a  cry 
for  concurrent  diaendowment  throughout  the  entire  United 
Kingdom,  he  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments. 

Earl  Brussell  defended  the  policy  of  concurrent  endowment.  He 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  carrying 
a  measnre  of  practical  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  without 
inserting  in  the  preamble  abstract  dogmas,  which  might  be  in- 
terpretcS  as  a  device  for  entrapping  tne  Legislature  into  an  ad- 
mission of  the  inexpediency  of  all  reli^ous  endowments.  He 
appr^ended  that  the  proposed  application  of  the  surplus  might  be 
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employed  as  a.  meaiiB  of  ludmg  the  retnm  of  Oovemment  candidAtes. 
He  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbary  said  that  his  reason  for  oppoeiDg  tlie 
Government  project  for  appropriating  the  enrplus  was  that  it  was 
&lse  and  that  it  was  foolish.  In  the  first  place,  it  implied  a  partial 
application  of  the  fund  for  spiritual  teaching,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  was  a  vain  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  dis- 
trusted ite  own  resolution  against  concurrent  endowment,  to  bind 
itself,  like  a  drunkard  taking  the  pledge,  against  changing  its  mind 
in  the  ^ture.  In  truth,  the  only  argiunent  for  it  was  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  it,  and  the  only  reason  why  that 
House  had  done  so  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  bid  it.  Why 
the  Prime  Minister  bid  it  he  could  not  search  deep  enough  into  the 
labyrinthine  recesses  of  that  mind  to  detect,  unless  it  were  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  desired  to  give  this  House  a  slap  on  the  face.  So 
far  &om  agreeing  with  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbuty's  appeal  to  the 
House  to  waive  its  amendments  in  deference  to  tlie  Commons,  he 
believed  this  was  just  an  occasion  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  interpose  between  the  country  and  the  arrogant  will 
of  one  man, 

Th6  Bishop  of  London  intimated  his  intention  to  vote  for  Xiord 
Cairns'  amendment,  on  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  the  seculari- 
zation of  Church  property,  which  he  would  not  declare  must  be 
always  unjustifiable,  but  which  he  was  convinced  was  in  this  case 
both  unjust  and  inexpedient. 

Earl  Granville  repudiated  the  imputation  of  Earl  Grey,  which 
he  characterized  as  both  offensive  and  without  foundation.  He 
entreated  the  House  not  to  be  induced  to  take  a  course  which  at 
so  critical  a  moment  must  have  the  most  grave  and  serious 
results. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  vindicated  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  injurious  criticisms  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  he  justified  in  eloquent  terms  the  proposed 
application  of  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  physical  suffering  and 
destitution.  Afler  a  warm,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  somewhat 
disorderly  debate,  the  motion  that  the  House  do  insist  on  the 
amendment  in  the  preamble  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  173  to 
95.  Upon  this.  Earl  Granville  declared  that  after  such  a  mani- 
festation of  opinion,  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
proceeding  farther  with  the  Bill  without  consulting  with  his 
colleagues.  The  debate  was  therefore  adjourned  to  the  82nd. 
Meantime,  the  political  situation  seemed  highly  critical,  and  serious 
forebodings  were  entertained,  should  the  Lords  persist  in  their 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  other  House,  as  to  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  to  the  Bill,  the  Government,  and  even  to  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  itself.  No  rumour  of  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  controversy  had  transpired  when  the  Peers  met  at 
the  usual  hour  on  the  22nd,  and,  therefore,  the  arrangement  that 
was   shortly  afterwards   announced   took   the   public  entirely  by 
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smprue.  Here  was  an  aDaanally  Urge  attendance  of  peers,  as 
veil  as  of  strangers  of  both  sexesj  when  Earl  Granville  roae,  and 
informed  the  Honse  that,  having  consulted  his  colleagues  with 
regard  to  the  conrae  to  be  porsued  after  the  decision  of  their 
loidships  OD  the  20th,  he  found  that,  although  they  viewed  tiiat 
decision  as  one  of  a  grave  character,  they  were  unwilling  to  prevent 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  other  amendmentfl,  and  were 
anxions  that  the  discussion  of  them  should  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  conciliation.  He  then  moved  that  their  lordships 
fihonld  not  insist  upon  their  amendment  altering  the  date  for  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  from  January  1, 1871,  to  May  1,  1S71 ;  and 
that  the  words  as  they  originally  stood  in  the  Bill  should  be 
restored,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  if  the  feeling  were 
against  the  adoption  of  that  course,  he  would  not  press  his  motion 
to  a  division. 

Lord  Cairns  then  rose,  and  stAted  that  a  conference  had  been  held 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  House  between  himself  and  Earl  Gran- 
ville, and  that  the  result  had  been  an  understanding  that  the  qoestaons 
in  dispute  were  by  no  means  incapable  of  solution.  He  should  not 
insist  on  the  date.  On  the  point  of  the  liability  of  incumbents  for 
the  salaries  of  curates,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Commons  as  it  stood,  but  his  objection  would  now  be  in  some 
measure  removed  by  the  ofi'er  of  the  Government  to  confine  the 
liability  to  the  case  where  the  curate  had  been  employed  for  five 
years,  in  connexion  with  certain  other  limitations.  Next  came  the 
scale  of  commutation.  In  place  of  the  plan  comprised  in  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon's  amendment  for  a  compulsory  general  commutation 
at  fourteen  years'  valuation,  the  Commons  bad  devised  a  scheme  of 
diocesan  commutation,  and  bad  added  a  sum  of  7  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  the  annuities.  There  were  grave  objections  to  this 
arrangement,  but  they  had  been  met  partially  by  the  readiness  of 
the  Government  to  add  another  6  per  cent.,  and  to  make  the 
acceptance  of  three-fourths  instead  of  four-fifths  of  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  of  a  commutation  sufficient.  The  Government  had  also 
agreed  to  except  from  the  commutation  any  residence  and  land  in 
an  incumbent's  own  occupation,  if  the  incumbent  should  so  desire. 
He  onderstood,  indeed,  that  the  Government  still  refused  any 
concession  on  the  point  of  the  building  charges  on  glebe-houses, 
and  ho  expressed  bis  concern  at  this;  hut  as  the  sum  at  issue, 
after  the  last-mentioned  concession,  was  scarcely  more  than  100,000/., 
he  was  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House  to  hold  out  on  such  a 

Soestion.  I^ly,  not  to  dwell  on  more  trifling  matters,  there  was 
le  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  The  Government,  on 
this  point,  had  consented  to  amend  cUuse  68  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  surplae  for  the  relief 
of  unavoidable  calamity,  and  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  should 
hereafter  direct.  He  apologized  for  having  entered  on  such  a 
negotiation  without  the  express  authorization  of  his  party,  and 
intimated  his  own  opinion,  much  as  he  disliked  the  whole  Bil'i 
12  -,<hnIc 
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that  concessions  were  preferable  to  leaving  the  whole  controverey 
in  BOBpense  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  admitted  that  the  snm  of  500,000/., 
offered  by  the  Government  in  substitution  for  private  endowments, 
was  a  very  favourable  bargain  for  the  Church,  and  would  go  some 
way  to  make  up  for  the  refusal  to  concede  the  Ulster  glebes. 
He  professed  himself  generally  content  with  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  as  sketched  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  although  he  held  the 
sacrmce  of  au  Established  Church,  where  a  nation  possessed 
one,  to  be  of  the  gravest  import,  it  was  yet  something  saved 
to  retain,  as  the  Irish  Protestants,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  present  plan  would,  an  endowed  instead  of  a  purely  volun- 
tary Church,  to  which  he  declared  his  profound  objection,  as  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  might  indeed  present  the  truth, 
but  not  in  the  purest  form. 

The  Earl  of  Carnavon  allowed  that  the  extraordinary  difficulties, 
affecting  alike  the  question  and  the  House  itself,  ezcased  the  very 
unusual  course  which  Lord  Cairns  had  adopted.  He  felt  bound, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  accept  the  substitute  for  his  own 
amendment,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  offered,  although 
he  doubted  their  equivalence  to  the  benefits  which  the  amendments 
of  the  House  had  secured  for  the  Chnrch. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  admitted  the  perplexity  and  responsi- 
bility of  Lord  Cairns'  position,  and  by  way  of  a  set-off  to  the 
lenity  of  the  bargain  struck  with  the  Government,  he  suggested 
that  any  delay  would  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  lives  on 
which  the  Church  had  to  rely  for  ita  future  support. 

Earl  Russell  cougratulated  the  House,  and  especially  the  Oppo- 
sition and  its  leaders,  on  the  arrangement.  He  regretted  that  the 
glebe-houses  could  not  have  been  granted  free  from  building 
charges  to  the  clei^y ;  but  this  was  impossible,  without  conceding 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  other  religious  bodies. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  agreed  to  tJie  compromise,  and  was 
convinced  that  after  the  House  had  affirmed  the  principles  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment,  it  would  have  been  a  scandal 
both  to  it  and  to  the  country,  could  no  arrangement  have  been  made. 
As  it  was,  if  the  House  had  not  got  all  it  might  have  desired  for 
the  Church,  it  had,  at  least,  vindicated  its  place  in  the  Constitution. 

Earl  Grey  was  satisfied  with  the  compromise,  as  well  as  with  the 
conduct  botli  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Government,  which  had 
now  given  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  charge  he  had  brought 
against  it  on  a  former  occasion.  He  congratulated  the  country  and 
himself  on  his  views  respecting  the  Irish  Church  having  been  now, 
after  five  and  thirty  years,  acceded  to. 

Viscount  Halifax  thought  no  grave  question  had  ever  been 
satisfactorily  settled  except  by  mutual  concessions.  He  was 
persuaded  of  the  fairness  of  the  present  compromise. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  while  retaining  his  former  objections  to 
the  Bill,  rejoiced  at  the  compromise,  but  he  reminded  the  House 
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that  the  Chnrcb  had  even  now  obtained  a  mere  5  per  cent,  beyond 
that  to  which  it  had  a  etrict  poeitive  right.  The  House  had 
advanced  its  position  greatly  in  showing  respect  for  public  opinion 
— too  much  respect  indeed,  he  thought,  considering  the  change  he 
believed  to  have  occurred  recently  in  that  public  opinion. 

Lord  Athlumney  regretted  that  the  opportunity  had  been  missed 
of  sending  forth  a  message  of  peace  and  conciliation  to  Ireland  by 
granting  glebe-houses  to  the  other  religious  communities.  But  he 
was  ready  to  accept  the  terms  which  had  been  made,  and  he 
predicted  the  benefits  which  might  result  from  the  Bill  to  his 
country. 

Earl  Stanhope  would  have  considered  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  great 
as  were  the  objections  to  it,  as  a  public  misfortune.  He  deprecated 
discnssion  of  the  amendment  to  clause  68,  and  while  defending  his 
own  amendment  in  favour  of  co-ordinate  endowment,  maintained 
also  the  expediency  of  not  now  insisting  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Lyveden,  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  House,  espresaed  their  satisfaction  with  the  compromise. 

The  Earl  of  Fingall  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  House  for  the  result. 

The  Earl  of  Bandon  by  no  means  sympathized  with  the  exchange 
of  mutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  crowned  on  tJiat 
evening.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  injustice  of  requiring 
payment  of  the  building  charges  on  the  glebe-houses. 

After  a.  few  words  from  Earl  Granville  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  compromise  had  been  received,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  that  the  addition  of  12  per  cent,  was  a 
sn^estion  not  originally  of  the  Government,  hut  of  Lord  Cairns, 
and  after  a  solemn  protest  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  against  dis- 
establishment, as  a  national  sin,  and  against  disendowment,  as  a 
national  injustice,  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  and,  subject  to 
the  compromise  stated  by  Lord  Cairns,  to  agree  to  the  several 
amendments  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lords'  amendments. 

One  division  only  took  place,  viz.  on  the  question  with  respect  to 
residences  of  incumbents,  but  the  Commons'  amendment  was  carried 
by  47  to  17. 

In  this  manner  the  long  and  fierce  controverEy  which  this  Bill 
had  engendered  seemed  to  be  happily  set  at  rest.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  many  politicians,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  that  a  question  so  embarrassing,  and  of  such 
urgency  that  it  could  never  be  set  aside  until  dealt  with  in  some 
Bhape  or  other  by  legislation,  should  be  terminated.  The  public, 
too,  were  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  of  a  settle- 
ment. Many,  however,  who  held  staunchly  to  the  Conservative 
side  in  politics,  and  many  ardent  adherents  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment and  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by  their  representatives ;  and 
severe  reflections  were  cast  in  some  quarters,  and  especially  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  upon  the  motives, of  those 
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^rliameatary  leaders  who  were  considered  to  have  betrayed  the 
canse.  The  spokesmen  of  the  two  parties,  indeed,  alike  expreased 
satisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  bat  from  various 
expressions  of  public  opinion  it  might  be  gathered  that  on  a 
broad  view  of  the  matter  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  left  a  consider- 
able balance  of  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  authora  of  the  Bill. 

There  was  an  unusually  full  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  next  day,  when  the  amendments  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  received  with  mnch  greeting  from  his  party  when  he  rose  to 
move  that  the  House  should  accept  the  amendments  without  exception 
and  without  reeervation.  He  assented  to  the  excision  in  the  preamble, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  68th  clause  enacting  words  would  be 
inserted  sufficiently  indicating  the  application  of  the  surplus ;  the 
retention  of  the  date  at  1871  he  r^iarded  as  a  token  not  of 
victon',  but  of  the  harmonious  opinion  of  both  Houses;  and  on 
the  deduction  of  the  curates'  stipends,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Lords  he  considered  as  fair  and  reasonable.  As  to  the  glebe-houses, 
he  observed  that  the  Government  originally  would  not  have  been 
disposed  in  the  last  resort  obstinately  to  stand  by  the  clause,  but 
the  discussions  here  and  elsewhere  I^  so  complicated  it  with  the 
question  of  equal  treatment  of  the  clergy  of  all  religions,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  yield.  Substantially,  therefore,  it 
would  remain  analt«red,  though  there  would  be  mi  advantage  t« 
the  clergy  in  allowing  them  to  except  from  the  commutation  of 
their  life  interests  the  commutation  for  the  house  and  land  they 
occupied.  Tbe  surplus  clause  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple 
form,  for  while  it  would  declare  that  the  surplus  should  be  applied 
in  the  main  for  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity,  it  would  leave 
tbe  particular  mode  open  for  the  direction  of  future  Parliaments. 
This  would  substantially  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  great  sum  of  money  should  not  be  held  back  as  the  subject 
of  intrigue,  bai^ains,  and  pledges  at  every  future  Irish  election, 
Mr.  Gladstone  vindicated  the  original  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  shrink  from  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  expressing  his 
firm  conviction  that  to  have  followed  the  precedent  of  tbe  Reform 
Bill  of  1866,  by  attempting  to  separate  the  two  parts  of  the 
subject,  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  measure.  Passing  to 
the  last  point  of  the  compromise — the  5  per  cent,  added  in 
the  commutation  clause — he  did  not  conceal  that  be  held  it  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  a  concession  against  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  But  looking  to  tbe  mischief  of  leaving  the  controversy 
open,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  (be  House  of  Lords,  and 
wishing  to  preserve  the  harmony  between  the  two  Houses  (which 
had  never  been  so  severely  tried,  but  which,  thank  Gk)d,  had  stood 
the  trial),  the  Government  had  not  felt  itself  justified  in  refusing 
the  overtures  made  to  them  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Vance,  the  Conservative  member  for  Arma^,  expressed  his 
opinion  frankly  upon  tbe  arrangement,  which  he  characterized  as 
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"  an  oDCODditional  surrender,"  and  he  specially  blamed  the  House 
of  Lords  for  jiekUng'  on  the  question  of  the  Ulster  i^lebes. 

Sir  Roondell  Palmer  reoo^ized  the  wisdom  of  giving  way  when 
the  point  was  reached  at  which  further  resistance  could  only  damage 
those  whose  interests  were  involved. 

Mr.  Kirk  expressed  himself  dissatbfied  with  the  unequal  treat- 
ment the  Presbyterians  had  received. 

Sir  F.  Heygate  hoped  that  the  predictions  of  peace  and  harmony 
might  be  fulfilled,  though  he  had  personally  little  expectation  of  the 
sort  from  a  Bill  which  he  disapproved  of  as  strongly  as  ever. 

Mr.  Lcfroy  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  Sir  J.  Esmonde  and 
Sir  P.  (ySnen  reciprocated  this  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  members. 

Mr.  Charley  protested  strongly  against  the  whole  principle  of 
tiie  Bill,  and  regretted  that  the  Lords  bad  not  thrown  themselves 
boldly  on  the  "  Conservative  democracy"  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miall  congratulated  the  Irish  Church  on  having  sh^en  off 
jte  political  character,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Non-conforming  body 
offered  her  every  assistance  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  exception  to  Mr.  Vance's  comphnnt  that  this 
was  "  an  unconditional  surrender."  If  there  had  been  any  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  on  principle,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
delay  a  settlement  for  another  year,  but  when  it  was  entirely  one 
of  detail  delay  would  have  been  a  doubtful  advantage.  He  preferred 
to  describe  the  transaction  in  which  the  House  was  engaged  as  a 
wise  and  conciliatoiy  settlement,  rather  than  as  "  an  unconditional 
surrender." 

After  several  other  members  had  joined  in  the  general  strain  of 
congratulation  and  approval,  the  amendments  were  all  adopted 
without  division,  and  the  Bill  was  for  the  last  time  returned  to  the 
Lords. 

On  the  26th  of  July  it  received  the  Koyal  Assent. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding  which  carried  to  a 
successful  termination  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of  1869 — a  measure 
certainly  of  very  remarkable  character,  whether  we  regard  it« 
principte,  its  structure,  or  the  history  of  its  progress  through 
Parhament.  The  principle  of  the  measure  was,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  matter  of  thp  keenest 
controversy  and  inveterate  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bill  by  which  the  object  was  effectuated,  it 
mnst  he  admitted  to  have  been  devised  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
ingenuity.  It  was  originally  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  carefully 
elaborated  and  well-digested  form ;  it  was  singularly  brief  in  its 
enactments,  and  was  so  drawn  as  to  provide  against  almost  eveiy 
contingency  and  to  meet  every  variety  of  circnmstance.  It  was 
carried  through  its  various  stages,  in  the  face  of  a  united  and 
powerful  opposition,  mainly  by  the  resolute  will  and  unflinching 
energy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  throughout  the  lone  and  arduous 
discussions,  in  which  he  took  the  leading  part,  dispUyed  in  full 
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meaaure  those  qualities  of  acuteness,  force  of  reasoning  and  thorough 
mastfliy  of  hie  subject  for  which  he  had  long  been  conspicuous,  but 
which  were  never  more  signally  exhibited  than  on  this  occasioD. 
Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits  or  demerits, 
it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  Act  for  the  DiFCstablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  introduced  and  carried  into  a  law  within  some- 
what less  than  five  months,  was  the  most  remarkable  legislative 
achievement  of  modem  times. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ftvixca — Hi,  Lowe,  m  ChuMUor  of  the  Exchequer,  prawuta  W*  flnt  I'ltuuidat  SUte- 
ment — NotcI  iind  iDgeniOQS  character  of  his  icheme  for  Te-ai]jnitiiie  the  Anewed 
Tbi« — SnrploB  ohtsincd  b;  this  amngement  applied  to  the  recDiuioD  of  Fire 
Insurance  and  other  duties — Faronrable  reception  of  the  Budget— Objectiona  raised 
to  the  proposed  prepa^ioent  of  certAin  taxes  by  Mr-  Ward  Hunt  and  other  Membera 
— Difficulties  suMested  in  rtmrd  to  the  Bank  of  England  end  the  Money  Market — 
Answer  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  such  objections— The  propositions  of  the  Government  are 
adopted  and  tbe  Biil  passed — Expemet  oftht  Abgitinian  ICxptditio* — The  orig^ul 
Estimate*  having  been  greatly  eiceeded,  I'nrther  Votea  asked  for — Complainta  of  the 
eitravagsnco  of  the  Military  Eipenditare— A  Select  Committee  ia  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affvT—JUiUlaty  and  Saeal  EitimaUt—The  Army  Estimatea  are 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  eihibit  a  large  reduction  from  the  preceding  year — 
The  Votea  agreed  to— CondiUon  and  organization  of  our  Military  Foroe — Debats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject,  origioated  by  Viscount  Monck — Motion  hy 
Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favonr  of  a  Stfindiog  Army  of  Reserve — 
The  motion,  after  debate,  withdrawn — The  Navy  Estimates,  which  are  also  largely 
diminished,  are  moved  by  Mr.  Childers — Discasuons  on  the  organization  of  Um 
Admiralty,  tlie  propoeiUona  for  Ship-building,  and  the  mode  of  making  Contract! — 
He  Totea  proposed  are  agreed  to — Purthau  of  the  Ulegrapht  ig  the  Oomm- 
aenl — The  Fostmsster- General  brings  in  a  Bill  for  raising  the  snma  required  by 
the  Act  of  1868,  and  makes  a  statement  aa  to  tbe  operation— The  Bill,  nftor  some 
protests  from  dissenUent  Members,  is  agreed  to  —Batl  Iadia»  Finance — Tbe  Duko 
of  A^yll  lays  before  tbe  House  of  Lords  a  statement  respecting  the  Finances 
and  Railiray  system  of  India,  which  ia  followed  by  a  debate — Proposed  fatnre 
execution  of  Railways  by  tbe  Indian  Ooremment — Rnancial  Statement  by  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  in  the  House  of  Commom  ""A  disciuwon  thereon— Z^Aa  Coituye — 
Qnestions  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  expediency  of  imposing 
a  Seignorago— Controveray  on  this  qaestion. 

UmisDAL  interest  and  curiosity  were  excited  by  the  first  finaneisd 
statement  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Lowe.  It  was  anticipated  that  his 
plans  would  bear  the  stamp  of  that  originality  and  boldness  which 
characterize  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  unlikely  to  strike  out  a 
new  path  to  the  enlightenment,  if  not  to  the  relief,  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  occasion  indeed  did  not  appear  a  promising  one,  for  he  had 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  heavy  deficiency  caused  by  the 
Abyssinian  Campaign,  and  the  revenue,  so  long  buoyant,  had  l>^:un 
to  show  symptoms  of  reaction.  Mr.  Hunt  in  1868  had  anticipated 
an  income  of  73,180,000/.,  and  the  result  had  proved  to  be  only 
72,591,991/.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  some  new  or  increased 
tax  would  have  to  he  imposed  to  meet  tbe  liabilities  of  the  year. 
The  removal  of  any  of  the  existing  burdens  was  supposed  to  be  at 
present  impracticable.      Under  these  circumstances,  somewhat  dis- 
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conraging-  to  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  Mr.  Lowe  pro- 
ceeded on  the  8th  of  April  to  unfold  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
HoDfie  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  national  finances.  With  no 
iorther  preface  than  a  prayer  for  indulgence  in  the  discharge 
of  a  long  and  intricate  duty,  which  he  added  was  wanting  in 
no  element  of  embarrassment  or  difficnlty  belonging  to  a  Budget, 
he  entered  at  once  into  an  elaborate  analyBis  of  the  accounts  of  the 
past  year.  The  actual  receipts  he  stated  at  ?2,592,000/.,  which  was 
a  deficiency  of  658,000/.  on  Mr.  Hunt's  estimate.  The  items  which 
had  fallen  below  the  estimate  were : — CustoniB,  376,000/,;  Stamps, 
433,000/.;  Aasessed  Taxes,  46,000/.;  Property-tax,  82,000/.; 
while,  OB  the  other  hand,  the  Excise  bad  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
132,000/.;  Post  Office,  10,000/.;  Crown  Lands,  10,000/.;  and  Mis- 
cellaneoQS,  252,000/.  In  a  similar  comparison  of  1868-9  with 
1867-8  he  showed  that  while  the  Excise  had  risen  within  the  year 
300,000/.,  Income-tax,  2,441,000/.,  Post  Office,  30,000/.,  Crown 
Lands,  15,000/.,  and  Misceilaneons,  779,000/.,  the  Customs  had 
fallen  off  226,000/.,  Stamps,  323/.,  and  Taxes,15,000/.;  and,  going 
more  minutely  into  details,  he  brought  out  the  general  result  that 
the  felling  off  bad  been  mostly  on  articles  consumed  by  the  poor,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  while  the  consumption  of  articles 
need  by  the  rich,  such  as  wine  and  brandy,  bad  all  risen.  The  actual 
and  estimated  outgoings  of  the  past  year  he  compared  in  the  same 
manner,  showing  that  by  reductions  of  expenditure  in  vanous 
branches  a  saving  of  511,000/.  had  been  effected,  which  about 
balanced  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  In  all  these  calculations  be 
left  out  of  sight  the  Abyssinian  votes  as  an  entirely  extraordinary 
expenditure.  Passing  next  to  the  finances  of  the  current  year,  he 
thue  estimated  the  reveaue  and  expenditure : — 


EXPBHDnUKB. 
Interest  of  debt 
Consolidated  Fund  charges 
Army      .         .         ■         ■ 
Navy       .... 
Miscellaneous  Estimates  . 
Revenue  Departments 
Packet  Service 

Total 


Custom  s 
Excise     . 
Stamps    . 
Property-tax 
Post  Office 
Crown  Lands 
Taxes      . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


£26,700,000 
1,700,000 
14,230,000 
9,997,000 
9,530,000 
4,976,000 
1,090^000 


£68,223,000 

£22,450,000 
20,450,000 
9,350,000 
8,800,000 
4,880,000 
375,000 
3,550,000 
3,000,000 


£72,855, 


Sl^^^8'^ 
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The  estimated  reveoue  waa  only  263,000/.  over  tlie  actual  recetpte 
of  last  jear,  but  the  expenditure  showed  a  reduction  of  £,261,000/., 
which,  he  said,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Mr. 
Cbildere  and  Mr.  Cordwell,  for  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  showed 
an  actual  increase  of  281,000/.  But  this,  he  explained,  was  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  Bpontaneous  growth  of  items  over  which 
the  Govenunent  had  no  control;  such  as  the  Education  Vote, 
Superannuation  Charges,  and  the  like,  and  the  transfer  of  items 
from  one  account  to  the  other.  Comparing  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  year  1869-70,  there  would  have  been  a 
surplus  of  4,632,000/.,  but  for  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War,  and 
this  Mr.  Lowe  said,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  at  less  than 
9,000,000^.  Of  this,  8,600,000/.  had  been  voted— viz.  8,000.000/. 
in  November,  1867;  3,000,000/.  in  the  last  year's  Estimates ;  and 
8,600,000/.  in  February  last.  But  of  this  sum  Ways  and  Means  had 
only  been  provided  for  4,000,000/.,  as  1,000,000/.  of  last  year's  vote 
bad  been  borrowed  by  means  of  Exchequer  bonds,  leaving 
4,600,000/.  stiU  to  be  met  The  surplus,  therefore,  of  the  coming 
year  would  be  about  absorbed  by  the  amount  due  aud  voted  for  the 
Abyssinian  War; — at  least  there  would  be  the  surplus  of  32,000/. 
To  leave  our  finances  in  this  condition  of  equilibrium,  with  an  un- 
elastic  revenue,  Mr.  Lowe  held  to  be  unsafe  and  discreditable ;  but 
before  stating  bow  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  revenue,  he  dis- 
cussed in  a  long  digression  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  and 
particularly  the  system  of  collection,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
anomalous,  expensive,  and  vexatious.  The  defects  on  which  he 
dwelt  principally  were  their  collection  in  two  instalments,  and  by 
amateur  offimls,  and  he  calculated  that  by  collecting  them  at  once, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Excise,  at  least  100,000/.  a  year 
might  be  saved.  The  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
whole  system  should  be  reformed  in  this  sense,  and  they  proposed 
to  convert  most  of  the  assessed  taxes  into  licence  duties,  following 
the  successful  precedent  of  the  dog-tax,  and  to  make  these  duties 
payable  at  the  beginmng  of  each  year,  instead  of,  as  now,  in 
two  instalments  in  October  and  Apni.  They  would  be  paid,  too, 
on  a  prospective  assessment  made  every  January,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  chargeable  in  one  year,  assessed  in  the  next,  and  actu- 
ally paid  in  the  third.  He  proposed,  also,  that  the  land-tax,  the 
inhabited  house  duty,  and  the  income-tax,  should  be  paid  in  one 
instalment,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  new  system, 
on  the  advantages  of  which,  as  a  great  administrative  reform, 
he  dilated  with  much  force,  would  come  into  operation  in 
January,  1870  (no  collection  being  made  of  the  October  instal- 
ment), and  he  calculated  that  before  the  end  of  this  financial  year 
(March  31,  1870)  there  would  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
600,000/.  of  the  Excise  licences,  950,000/.  of  the  land-tax  and 
assessed  taxes,  and  1,800,000/.  of  the  income-tax — in  all 
3,350,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  32,000/.  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  would  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  a  surplus 
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of  3,382,000^.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this  windfaU  ?"  was  the 
question  which  Mr.  Lowe  next  discussed.  And  first  he  stated  that 
as  the  income-tax  payers  would  have  to  bear  the  chief  incoo- 
Tenience  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  payment,  they  should  be 
the  first  benefited.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  off  a  penny 
from  the  income-tax.  The  shilling  duty  on  com,  amounting 
to  900,000/.,  which  he  held  combined  in  itself  all  possible  objec* 
tions  to  a  tax,  and  prevented  this  country  becoming  a  great 
enlrep^i  of  com,  would  be  abolished;  and  also  the  fire  insurance 
duties — an  announcement  which  was  very  favourably  received. 
This  last  reduction,  however,  would  only  be  made  from  Midsummer 
nest.  Mr.  Lowe  next  explained  with  much  minuteneBB  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  simplification  and  revision  of  the  assessed 
taxes. 

He  said,  "  In  regard  to  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings,  on  a  car- 
riage on  nbich  you  pay  3/.  10*.  duty,  yon  pay  for  armorial  bear- 
ings 21.  I2t,  9d,  I  confess  I  am  not  very  partial  to  this  tax ; 
but  as  we  'cannot  get  rid  of  it,  I  think  we  had  better  increase  it.  I 
propose  to  abolish  the  present  duty  and  to  charge  1/.  1«.  for  armorial 
oe^ings ;  and  if  a  gentleman  likes  to  put  armorial  bearings  on  bis 
carriage,  I  propose  ^at  he  shall  pay  another  guinea.  This  will  give 
an  increase  of  8000/.  I  next  come  to  the  carrii^s  on  four  wheels. 
The  carriage  on  four  wheels  at  present,  if  drawn  by  two  horses,  pays 
as  high  as  3/.  10«. ;  if  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  wheels  are  small 
enough  to  make  it  a  case  of  cruelty  to  animals,  it  pays  1/.  We 
propose  to  reduce  the  tax  to  2/.  2».  on  four-wheeled  c^nages.  But 
tiiere  is  a  certain  class  of  foui-wbeeled  carriages  drawn  by  ponies, 
and  which  are  very  much  used  by  invalids  and  persons  advanced  in 
years.  Now,  one  would  he  very  unwilling  to  put  too  heavy  a  tax 
on  these,  and  we  propose  tbat  they  should  be  taxed  at  15f .,  as  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage.  The  distinction  will  be  the  weight  of  the  carriage, 
and  3  cwt.  has  been  fixed  upon.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  tax  of 
15<.  on  gigs,  and  an  all  two- wheeled  carriages.  At  the  present 
there  are  190,000  gentlemen  who  have  gigs.  The  committee  will 
understand  that  the  four-wheeled  carriage,  if  under  3  cwt.,  will  he 
ranked  as  a  gig.  Then  there  is  a  tax  on  horse^ealers,  which  is  also 
very  anomalous.  A  horse-dealer  in  London  pays  a  licence  duty  of 
27/.  This  is  an  assessed  tax.  In  the  country  he  pavs  only  13/.  15<., 
the  idea  being  that  the  occupation  of  a  horse-dealer  is  carried  on 
in  London  on  a  much  lai^r  scale  than  in  the  country.  That  has,  I 
believe,  ceased  to  be  the  case.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  higher 
rate  of  this  tax,  and  put  a  tax  of  1 2/.  1  Ot.  on  each  horse-dealer.  I  now 
come  to  another  subject,  that  of  servants,  for  each  of  which  a  tax  of 
1  /.  If.  is  paid,  and  if  under  eighteen  years  old,  10<.  6d.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions,  such  as  those  of  undcr-gardeners  and  gamekeepers. 
We  propose  to  put  a  uniform  rate  of  15«.  on  all  servants.  I  now 
come  to  a  different  branch  of  the  subject.  The  House  will  easily 
anticipate  me  when  I  say  that  I  speak  of  the  tax  on  locomotion. 
We  propose  to  abolish  all  exceptional  taxes  on  locomotion.    We 
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6tall  abolish  the  distmction  between  horses  kept  for  pleasure  and 
profit,  eo  as  to  make  all  persons  pay  the  same  duty  for  the  same 
kind  of  carnage.  The  first  item  we  take  is  sta^-camages  and 
omnibusses,  which  pay  a  duty,  if  they  hold  more  thaii  eight  persons, 
of  3^.  Sf.  They  aUo  pay  id.  a  mile.  We  propose  to  abolish  these 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  stage^carriage  to  pay  the  duty  like  any  other 
carriage.  Then,  on  horses  we  propose  to  lower  the  duty.  At  pre- 
sent  the  trade-horse  pays  \0i.  6ii.,  the  gentleman's  horse  1^.  i*.  I 
do  not  speak  of  raoe-horses,  which  are  too  high  game  for  me  to  fly 
at.  Now,  as  the  horse  is  the  principal  means  of  locomotion,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  until  be  is  superseded  by  velocipedes,  I  think 
we  can  best  promote  the  free  circulation  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
by  reducing  the  duty  from  1^.  1*.  to  10*.  6d.,  race-horses  excepted. 
I  now  come  to  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  this  House — that 
of  hackney-carriages,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  cabs.  There  is  no 
industry  which  is  so  much  oppressed  as  that  of  hackney-carriages; 
the  tax  is  most  monstrous :  every  cab  pays  a  licence  duty  of  1/.,  and 
a  shilling  for  every  day — that  is  to  say,  a  cab  working  the  seven 
days  pays  19^.  &s.  per  annum;  those  working  six  days  pay  16/.  ISt. 
Of  course,  as  cabs  are  so  heavily  taxed,  and  are  linuted  in  their 
demands  upon  the  public,  they  tuie  it  out  in  badness ;  the  vehicles 
are  rickety  and  the  horses  are  bad.  But  it  is  not  these  poor 
people  who  are  to  blame,  but  the  L^slature.  I  need  say  no 
more  to  show  the  justice  of  altering  the  duties  on  cabs.  We  pro- 
pose entirely  to  repeal  them.  The  effect  of  it  will  be,  that  the  four- 
wheeled  cab  will  have  to  pay  the  duty  of  21.  2i.  per  annum,  and,  if 
two  horses  are  employed,  there  will  be  a  guinea  more,  making  8/.  At. 
instead  of  19^.  5g.  The  hansom-cab  will  only  pay  15«.,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  uniformity  we  have  set  up,  not  as  an  idol  to  worship,  bat  in 
order  to  iaciUtate  the  general  working  of  the  system.  At  present 
the  cabs  are  looked  after  by  the  police  at  an  expenditure  of  12,000/. 
a  year.  Now,  we  have  given  up  by  these  reductions  111,000/.  a 
year;  therefore,  I  hope  my  ri|^t  honourable  friend  (the  Home 
Secretary]  will  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  he  will  get  21.  for  a  cab 
and  3^.  for  an  omnibus,  and  thus  meet  the  12,000/.  At  all  events, 
having  washed  my  hands  of  the  111,000/.,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 

fayment  of  12,000/.  a  year.  Then  there  is  the  duty  on  post-horses, 
t  is  6^.  on  every  horse,  and  rises  in  a  very  complicated  manner  in 
an  ascending  scale.  This  duty,  which  was  very  justifiable  at  first, 
was  imposed  at  a  time  when  it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  rich. 
But  a  change  has  come,  and  it  is  no  longer  paid  by  the  rich,  but  by 
the  class  who  employ  flies,  composed  mainly  of  tourists.  This  tax 
is  most  injurious  to  a  great  interest — that  is,  the  railway  interest, 
which  has  made  every  one's  fortunes  but  its  own.  Milhons  have 
been  spent  on  railways,  and  yet  you  cannot  use  them  because  of 
this  duty  of  6/.  I  have  known  a  cab  three  times  set  up  and  three 
times  set  down  by  this  duty.  Many  stations  remain  perfectly  inac- 
cessible except  for  those  who  have  their  own  carriages.  The  rail- 
ways will  find  this  reduction  a  most  essential  benefit,  and  the  public 
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will  find  the  use  of  their  railways  greatly  facilitated.  I  have  now 
gone  through  the  items  of  reductioD,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
That  is  a  email  matter  of  73,000^.,  but  one  to  which  I  attach  great 
importance — the  abolition  of  tea  licences.  It  will  facilitate  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  will  bring  it  nearer  to 
their  homes.  There  is  always  a  public-house  close  by,  but  the 
grocer's  is  often  at  some  distance.  The  effect  of  all  these 
redactions  is  this — I  am  now  speaking  of  those  assessed  taxes 
and  taxes  on  locomotion — the  amount  derived  from  these  sources 
at  present  is  1,533,000^.  After  the  reductions  the  amount  will 
be  1,113,000/.— that  is  to  sa;,  a  reduction  of  420,000/.  Add  that 
to  the  fire  dnty,  the  insurance  dii^,  the  com  duty,  and  the  penny 
reduction  from  the  Income-tax.  The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue 
dealt  with  is  14,053,000/.,  the  amount  will  be,  after  these  remis- 
sions, 10,993,000/.;  the  net  remissions  will  be  3,060,000/.;  and 
the  amount  of  the  remissions  that  will  fall  npon  the  present  year 
is  2,940,000/." 

Mr.  Lowe  continued,  "  I  stated  that  the  payment  for  the  Abys* 
einian  War  and  the  surplus  of  last  year  have  nearly  established  an 
equilibrium,  there  being  a  surplus  of  32,000/.  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 
Kit  be  the  pleasureof  theHouse  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  taxes, 
and  thus  acquire  the  sum  of  3,350,000/.,  this  will  be  the  result : — 
First,  I  must  add  to  the  3,360,000/.  the  sum  of  32,000/. ;  then  I 
must  deduct  from  that  sum  2,940,000/. — the  remission  that  will 
take  effect  during  the  present  year ;  and  when  I  have  made  that 
deduction,  the  result  will  be  a  surplus  of  442,000/.  One  drawback 
there  is  undoubtedly  in  this  scheme.  We  shall  have  more  money 
than  is  desirable  in  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  less  money  in  the 
other  quarters.  That  is  a  considerable  mischief;  but  it  seems  to  be 
childian  to  say  that  we  should  go  to  great  expense  and  incur  great 
inconvenience  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  merely  in  order  that 
we  may  preserve  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  year.  When  the  revenue  is  due  it  should  be  collected,  and 
we  should  avoid  the  vexation  of  having  it  collected  in  these  miserable 
payments.  It  is  a  great  admini  strati  ve  reform  that  we  propose,  and 
if  the  House  does  not  choose  to  accept  that  reform,  we  must  make 
other  provision  to  meet  our  position.  We  think  we  cannot  leave  it 
as  it  is ;  but  if  the  House  thinks  that  the  present  state  of  things  can 
be  maintained,  they  have  only  to  intimate  it,  and  we  will  attend  to 
that  intimation.  We  have  done  the  best  we  can  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Supposing  that  the  House  does  accept  the  proposal 
that  we  make,  just  see  what  will  be  the  result.  We  shall  have 
paid  off  in  one  year  4,600,000/.  of  unforeseen  obligations  that  no 
one  had  any  idea  of  six  mouths  ago^  We  shall  have  established 
the  nucleus  of  a  thoroughly  sound  and  proper  system  for  the  collec- 
tion of  our  taxes  that  will  not  only  yield  much  larger  funds  to  the 
revenue,  but  will  be  also  infinitely  easier  and  less  troublesome  to 
the  tax-payer.    And  we  shall,  in  addition  to  this,  have  removed  one 
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of  the  moEt  orbing  social  evils  in  this  country — the  enormous  obsta- 
cles placed  in  the  way  of  locomotion.  We  shall  not  only  hare 
reduced  a  tax,  but  we  shall  have  set  men  at  liherty,  the  present  evil 
being,  that  not  ooly  ia  the  tax  exorbitant  in  amount,  but  that  it 
implies  that  a  man  cannot  use  his  property  as  he  thinks  proper.  I 
want  to  go  from  a  railway  station  to  a  town,  and  there  is  no  fly  to 
take  me,  but  there- is  a  man  with  a  gw,  and  the  man  dare  not  take 
me  in  that  gig  for  fear  of  the  Excise.  That  is  a  waste  of  the  national 
capital,  and  of  the  national  resources.  It  is  apparent  ttiat  from  the 
moment  we  established  our  great  lines  of  radway,  we  ought  to 
bring  up  onr  system  of  locomotion  to  that  standard,  and  enable  it 
to  fml  the  railways.  I  look  upon  that  as  an  enormous  benefit  and 
blessing,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
400,000^.,  or  whatever  the  remission  may  be.  It  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  country,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and,  therefore,  I  need  say  nothing  of 
the  remission  of  the  penny  income-tax.  It  seems  to  point  to  a 
better  state  of  things — though  I  would  not  be  too  sauguine — 
when  the  income-tax  was  not  so  much  as  it  is  now.  I  need 
not  dilate  on  the  benefits  that  must  arise  from  the  remission  of 
the  fire  duty.  I  need  not  say  a  word  more  to  gentlemen  anxious 
to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  poor  about  the  remission  of  the  corn- 
tax.  I  can  only  express  my  hope  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  proposition  to  the  House 
that  they  wilt  think  it  their  duty  to  accept ;  for  if  th^  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  accept  it,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  go 
without  the  remissions,  and  keep  on  the  penny  income-tax,  and 
make  provision  in  some  other  way  to  strengthen  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer.  I  have  one  word  to  say  about  the  floating  debt.  There 
is  a  floating  debt  of  2,300,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bonds  that  fall  due 
this  year.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  ask  the  House,  after  paying 
4,600,000^.  for  the  Abyssinian  War,  to  go  farther  in  the  way  of 
paying  debts  this  year ;  it  would  be  too  heavy  at  present ;  but  t  have 
600,000^.  in  reserve  for  next  year.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  great  remission  we  are  making  will  find  its  way  into  the 
Exchequer  in  some  form,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any 
direct  measure  to  strengthen  our  balances  and  enable  us  to  meet  our 
floating  debt  when  due.  There  is  a  floating  debt  of  5,500,000/.  in 
Exchequer  Bills,  so  that  the  whole  floating  debt  amounts  to  about 
8,000,000/.,  the  smallest  one  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
man." 

Mr.  liowe  concluded  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half 
by  claiming  for  his  Budget  that,  besides  offering  a  great  ad- 
ministrative reform,  it  secured,  by  a  sort  of  parliamentary  magic, 
an  unexpected  surplus  which  might  he  the  means  of  making  many 
useful  remissions,  and  that  it  would  be  accompanied  with  but 
little  inconvenience. 

The  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  scheme  made  a  lively  im- 
pression upon  the  House.     Mr.  Lowe's  statement  indeed  confined 
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all  the  elemente  of  a  dramatic  Burpriee,  for  without  an^  appearance 
of  desi^  he  led  his  hearers  to  the  brink  of  despair,  aad  then 
suddenly  disclosed  to  them  a  way  oat  of  all  their  embarntssmeDtSj 
and  when  they  were  wound  np  to  expect  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
he  tendered  to  them  a  substantial  relief.  This  happy  result  was 
presented  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  valuable  administrative  reform, 
which  most  of  his  hearers  were  well  able  to  appreciate,  an  increased 
simplicity  and  convenience  in  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  a 
permanent  diminution  in  the  amount.  Of  course  it  would  be 
diimerical  to  suppose  that  such  advantagee  could  be  obtained 
without  some  equivalent  being  paid  for  them,  and  this  equivalent 
consisted  in  requiring  the  anticipated  payment  of  certain  taxes 
heretofore  payable  at  a  later  date.  By  exacting  these  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  so  bringing  the  produce  within  the 
cuTTent  financial  year,  instead  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Lowe 
reckoned  on  obtaining  a  surplus  revenue  for  the  twelve  months 
between  April  1S69  and  April  1870 ;  when  there  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  deficit.  The  effect  was  similar  to  that  which  an  indi* 
vidoal,  for  example,  a  landowner,  would  experience,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  receive  within  each  year  an  income  compounded 
of  the  rents  of  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
the  former  half  of  the  current  year,  should  induce  his  tenants  to 
agree  to  a  new  mode  of  collection,  under  which  the  whole  rents  of 
each  year  would  be  paid  within  that  period,  the  back  rent  of  the 
previous  year  being  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  paid 
as  well  as  its  own  proper  rent  within  the  first  year  after  uie  change. 
He  would  then  for  the  first  year,  but  of  course  for  that  year  only, 
receive  three  half-year's  rente  in  twelve  months.  In  the  same  way 
Mr.  Lowe  proposed  to  deal  with  the  tax-payer,  tempting  him,  by 
the  offer  of  sundry  remissions  and  reductions  in  his  burdens,  to 
consent  to  pay  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870  assessed  and  other 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spread  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  months.  Of  coarse  the  scheme  which  worked  this  con- 
sequence did  not  escape  criticism,  and  it  was  predicted  that  such 
an  accumulation  of  burdens  laid  upon  one  year  would  be  sure  to 
excite  much  discontent,  when  the  pressure  came  to  be  felt.  But 
the  general  benefits  offered  by  the  Budget  were  so  striking  and 
obvious  that  in  the  minds  of  the  maj  ority  of  the  public  they  appeared 
to  outweigh  such  objections,  and  as  the  benefit  was  to  a  partial 
extent  immediate,  and  the  pressure  of  the  burdens  many  months 
distant,  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  regard  Mr.  Lowe's 
scheme  with  favour.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  was  but  superficially 
discussed  when  first  proposed,  few  members  being  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  opinion  at  that  stage.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr,  Ward  Hunt,  made  a  few  remarks  in  defence  of  his 
own  management  of  the  finances,  professed  himself  entirely  favour- 
able to  the  conversion  of  assessed  taxes  into  licence  duties,  and 
claimed  to  be  in  some  sort  the  parent  of  the  idea.  To  compel  people 
to  pay  all  their  direct  taxes  iu  one  instalment  would,  he  thought. 
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be  a  hardship,  and  the  proposal  oug-ht  not  to  be  poshed  on  until 
the  ooimtiy  had  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  considering'  it. 
As  to  the  remiasion8  of  taxation,  Mr.  Hnnt  observed  that  they 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  generosity  at  the  expense  of 
posterity. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  approbation  was  expressed  in 
general  terms  by  sereral  members,  among  others  by  Mr.  Kathbone, 
Mr,  Candlish,  Mr.  Neville  GrenTille,  and  Mr.  Ooldney ;  Mr.  Fowler 
and  Mr.  Norwood  thought  that  the  intereste  of  conEumers  of  the 
working  class  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Mr.  Cross 
described  Mr.  Lowe's  method  of  creating  a  surplus  as  little  better 
than  discounting  a  bill  at  nine  months.  The  usual  formal  resolutions 
were  then  agreed  to. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  general  merits  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  scheme  and  the  policy  of  his  proposed  reductions  of 
taxation  were  more  carefully  investigated.  On  the  proposition  for 
abolishing  the  Is.  duty  on  com,  flour,  &c.,  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Corrance  remarked  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
failed  to  produce  any  kind  of  reason  or  aigument  to  show  that  this 
remission  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  or  would 
benefit  the  commercial  claeeeH,  but  he  gladly  accepted  it  because  it 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  malt-tax. 

Mr.  Bamett  also  was  of  opinion  that  the  bakers  alone  would 
benefit  by  the  remission  of  the  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  questions  put  by 
various  members,  stated  that  the  machinery  for  registering  the 
quantity  of  com  imported  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  remission 
of  the  du^ ;  and  that  the  remission  would  commence,  not  fi-om  the 

Cing  of  this  resolution,  but  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  about  to  be 
ight  in. 

Mr.  Crawford  suggested  that  a  precise  day  should  be  fixed  for 
the  remission  to  take  effect.  A  general  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  Budget  then  took  place. 

Mr.  Hunt  examined  it  in  detail.  Commencing  with  the 
income-tax,  he  argued  that  in  reality  a  penny  was  added  and 
not  a  peimy  taken  off,  and  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  Abyssinian  War,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  alterations  proposed.  He  repeated  that  these  remissions 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  posterity,  and  he  contended 
that,  taking  the  income-tax  at  the  peace  rate  of  44.,  the 
surplus  of  1870-71  would  not  suffice  by  400,000/.  On  the 
inconvenience  of  collecting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
at  one  time  Mr.  Hunt  insisted  very  earnestly,  pointing  out 
that  the  balances  would  be  starved  at  one  time  and  enormously 
swelled  at  another,  by  which  the  Government  would  obtain  an 
improper  control  of  the  money-market.  He  objected,  too,  to  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  the  tax-payer  by  this  unnecessary  con- 
centration of  his  payments. 

DcinzeSDvClOOQlC 
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Mr.  Baring  also  dwelt  on  the  dieturbaace  to  the  money  market 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  new  mode  of  collection,  which, 
he  maintained,  violated  two  important  principles — that  taxes  should 
be  taken  only  as  the  Government  needed  the  mon^,  and  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  the  tax-payer.  The  needs  of  the  Govem- 
mcnt  were  spread  over  the  whole  year,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
to  ask  for  taxes  in  anticipation.  He  declared  Mr.  Lowe  to  be  the 
first  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  not  condemned  the 
income-tax,  and  objected  to  the  tendency  of  modem  financiers  to  fly 
to  direct  taxation  at  the  first  pressure. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  on  the  other  hand, 
thoDg;h  admitting  that  some  inconvenience  might  be  experienced 
by  throwing  a  lar^  portion  of  the  receipts  into  one  month,  thought 
it  coald  be  easily  got  over. 

Mr.  Neville- Grenville  criticized  the  Budget  as  wholly  filing  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  poor,  and  showed  that  though  the  rich  man 
would  pay  about  35  per  cent,  less  of  assessed  taxes,  the  poor  man 
would  pay  30  per  cent.  more. 

Mr.  Bead  complained  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  for  the 
&rmer. 

Mr.  Henley  objected  that  bis  constttaents  would  be  called  on 
to  pay  4«.  in  the  pound  every  Janaary. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  the  new  mode  of 
collection  was  essential,  and  to  disturb  it  would  break  up  the 
Budget.  That  there  might  be  some  inconveniences  in  it  be  did  not 
deny,  but  tbey  were  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  remissions  of  the 
Budget,  and  for  the  great  administrative  reform  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  in  reality  there  would  be  no  injustice  done.  The 
income-tax  and  the  land-tax  taken  this  year  would  not  be  increased, 
and  the  400,000^.  additional  assessed  taxes  woold  be  rmaid  in  two 
years.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  money  market  Mr.  Lowe  made 
very  light.  It  was  not  his  business  to  study  the  money  market, 
and  he  left  it  with  confidence  to  those  concerned  in  it  to  provide 
against  the  predicted  inconveniences.  As  to  the  com  duties,  Mr.  Lowe 
now  proposed  that  they  should  cease  to  be  levied  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  complained  that  Mr,  Lowe's  answer  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  recommended  him  to  consult  with  the  Bank 
authorities  as  to  the  results  of  the  alternate  plethora  and  starvation 
of  the  Exchequer. 

On  a  later  day  the  above  and  other  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Budget  were  repeated.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  again 
enlarged  on  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  to  the 
money  market,  as  well  as  upon  the  hardship  to  the  tax-payers 
which  would  result  from  Mr.  Ijowe's  proposal  to  manufacture  a 
surplus  ont  of  nothing,  by  forcing  them  to  pay  five  quarters' 
taxes  in  one  year,  and  by  making  so  many  due  at  the  same 
time.  This,  he  insisted,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
saving  in  tbe  collection,  which  in  fact  would  probably  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  defalcations  of  tax-payers  unable  to  bear  the  strain. 
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As  to  the  effect  of  the  new  phtn  od  the  balances — leavings  the 
Exchequer  drj  at  one  time  and  full  at  another — Mr.  Hunt  main- 
tained that  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  would  leave  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  without  money  to  pay  the  public  creditore.  Then 
he  would  be  driven  to  borrow,  and  thus  the  natural  operation  of  the 
money  market  would  be  disturbed. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  five  quarters' 
Income-tax  were  always  paid  within  the  financial  year.  He 
repeated  hts  former  aseertion  that  the  inconveniencee  to  the  tax- 
payer would  be  practically  balanced  by  the  conveniences  to  him, 
and  by  the  general  benefifag  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  t^es.  As  to  the  balances,  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
equalizing  them,  and  he  intimated  that  he  had  already  considered 
several  expedients  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  was  to  enable  the 
Government  to  borrow  from  the  National  Debt  Commissionera ; 
and  in  the  next  money  Bill  he  meant  thus  to  extend  the  limitation 
which  at  present  compelled  the  Government  to  borrow  only  from 
the  Bank.  Another  was  to  provide  that  the  payment  of  termi- 
nable annuities  should  f^  in  the  quart«ra  when  the  Exchequer 
would  be  lull.  lie  denied,  however,  that  the  Bank  would  be 
drained,  as  had  been  argued.  It  would  be  a  mere  transfer  from  one 
account  to  another,  and  the  money  drawn  from  the  balances  in  the 
Bank  would  find  its  way  back  there  as  private  deposits.  Mr.  Lowe 
repeated  the  observation  so  much  criticized  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  "  the  money  market  must  take  care  of  itself."  It  was  his  duty 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tax<payer,  and  not  to  "  cocker  np  " 
artificially  a  private  banking  establi^unent  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  had  chosen  to  set  over  it, 

Mr.  Crawford  apprehended  serious  inconveniences  to  the  money 
market  from  the  new  ejatem,  particularly  in  times  of  pressure. 
He  dissented  emphatically  from  Mr.  Lowe's  disparaging  remarks 
on  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Bonk,  and  assured  him  that  his 
remarks  as  to  his  relations  to  the  money  market  had  caused  some 
consternation  in  the  city.  The  efiect  of  the  change  on  the  Ex- 
chequer balances,  Mr.  Crawford  held  himself  precluded  from 
discussing,  by  his  position  as  Governor  of  the  Bank, 

Mr.  Samuda  and  Mr.  Fowler  confirmed  Mr.  Crawford's  views  as 
to  the  impoUcy  of  disturbing  the  course  of  hueinesa  in  the  money 
market,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  Mr.  Lowe's  observations  on  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Norwood,  on  the  other  hand,  applauded 
Mr.  Lowe's  resolution  to  hold  himself  independent  of  the  &nk. 

After  various  strictures  upon  the  propositions  of  the  Budget, 
and  some  divisions  upon  amendments,  which,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  defeating,  the  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  the 
various  fiscal  alterations  passed  through  Committee,  and  the  entire 
scheme,  almost  unaltered  from  its  original  shape,  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Mr,  Lowe  in  his  Financial  State- 
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ment  expressed  bis  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  faSa  to  estimate 
the  total  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  at  a  less  sum  than 
9,000,000/,  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  estimate  given  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  G-overnment  of  the  amonnt  required  for  this  purpose 
was  very  much  lower,  in  fact,  only  5,000,000/.,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  the  actual  cost  would  reach  so  much  beyond  that  sum, 
GonsideTable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  explanations  were  asked  for.  The  explanation  given  by 
Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  the  former  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
was,  that  when  the  first  estimate  was  framed,  the  expedition  had 
not  lefb  India,  and  that  the  second  estimate  was  necessarily  vag^e 
and  loose,  and  exceeded,  in  fact,  the  information  furnished  by  the 
departments.  He  pointed  out,  too,  as  a  reason  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  estimate,  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  country  into  which  the 
expedition  was  defipat«hed,  its  actual  barrenness  of  supplies,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  against  events  which  never 
occurred.  Much  of  the  exoeas  had  arisen  since  the  period  up  to 
which  the  estimate  extended,  and  in  conveying  the  troops  from  the 
shorefl  of  Abyssinia  to  India  after  the  expedition  was  over.  He 
repudiated  for  the  late  Government  the  charge  of  having  con- 
Bcionsly  kept  back  any  thing  from  Parliament,  or  of  having 
submitted  culpably  inaccurate  estimates. 

Whatever  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  incurred  the  outlay,  it  was  manifestly  too  late  to  object  after 
the  money  had  been  spent ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  alternative  but  to  move  a  supplementary  estimate  of 
3,600,000/.,  which,  with  the  5,000,000/.  already  provided,  brought 
up  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  8,600,000/.  Up  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Home  Government  had  only  received  very  rough  accounts 
of  the  expenditure,  but  according  to  these,  the  War  Office  had  spent 
461 ,000/.,  subject  to  a  small  deduction;  the  Admiralty,  1,262,000/.; 
and  the  Indian  Gh>vemment,  7,04^,000/.  Under  this  last  item 
319,000/.  had  been  spent  for  extra  staff  pay  and  batta ;  for  stores  and 
anpplies,  563,000/. ;  mules,  camels,  and  forage,  1,400,000/. ;  land 
transport  in  Abyssinia,  1,345,000/.;  sea  transport,  4,232,000/.; 
coals,  581,000/.;  and  miscellaneous,  160,000/. 

The  sums  asked  for  were  vot«d,  though  not  without  many  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction,  which,  doubtless,  would  have  been  much 
louder,  had  the  expedition  been  less  succ^sful ;  but  the  public  had 
been  so  much  gratified  at  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  termination  of 
this  hazardous  enterprise,  that  they  were  not  dispoeed  to  scrutinize 
with  great  severity  the  extravagance,  if  such  there  were,  of  the 
Indian  Administration.  Certainly,  there  must  have  been  some 
laxity  in  the  financial  management  in  that  country,  for  Mr.  Hunt 
stat*^  in  the  diecuseion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1869,  when  the  vote  was  moved  for  3,600,000/.  over  and 
above  the  5,000,000/.  first  provided,  that  so  recently  as  the  8th  of 
December  preceding,  the  Indian  Government  had  telegraphed  to 
this  country  that  they  had  only  spent  6,000,000/.  (  ~onolr 
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Later  in  the  Session,  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  costliness 
of  this  expedition  was  viewed  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  motion, 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Candlish,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  great  excess  of  the  cost  over  the  estimates. 

Without  seeking  to  fix  the  blame  on  any  person,  in  support  of 
his  motion  Mr.  Candlish  read  a  long  string  of  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  moving  the  votes  for 
the  war,  and  contrasted  their  calculations,  rising  from  three  millions 
and  a  half  to  five  millions,  with  the  actual  cost,  now  ascertained  to 
be  over  eight  millions  and  a  half. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  seconded  the  motion.  He  admitted,  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Government,  that  the  desire  for  inquiry  was 
natural  and  reasonable,  and  could  not  but  be  useful  in  the  public 
interest.  They  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  its  result  would 
demonstrate  the  complete  bona  Jidei  of  the  statements  they  had 
made  to  the  House,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds,  and  also 
that  the  excess  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Otway  assented  to  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  added  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  creditable  to  the 
late  Government  as  Sir  S.  Northcote  anticipated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  item,  con.,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 

The  Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were  moved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session,  and  in  both  departments  the  Grovemment  haul 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  show  a  considerable  reduction  in 
amount,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  in  moving  the  Army  Estimates,  stated  their  amount, 
14,230,400A,  and,  comparing  them  with  former  years,  showed  that, 
after  making  certain  deductions  and  re-arrangement  of  accounts, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  1,196,650/.  on  the  effective  services,  or 
about  10  per  cent,  on  their  whole  amount.  The  reduction  arose 
&om  two  causes — the  recall  of  our  troops  from  the  colonies,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  control.  This  year  the  number 
of  our  troops  in  the  colonies  would  be  34,852,  at  a  cost  of 
1,070,735^.,  showing  a  reduction  of  15,173  men  and  573,059/.  on 
the  votes  of  last  year.  This  would  raise  the  force  at  home  from 
87,505  to  92,015 ;  and  having  explained  and  justified  the  reductions 
he  proposed  to  effect  by  maintaining  the  cadres  and  cutting  down 
the  numerical  strength  of  each  battalion,  and  also  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  staff  appointments,  Mr.  Cardwell  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  question  of  our  reserve  forces.  Attaching  great 
importance  to  the  Militia  force,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  kept  up 
to  its  full  amount,  and  that  20,000f.  would  be  taken  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  officers,  and  to  bring  the  Militia  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  regular  army.  He  expressed,  too,  a  warm 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  yeomanry  and  the  volunteers ; 
and  though  compelled  to  decline  an  augmentation  of  the  capitation 
grant,  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  grant  was  over  half  a  million, 
and  that  it  would  speedily  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  force  with  a 
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new  weapon  and  new  ammunition.  The  first  reserve  and  tne 
Militia  reserve  would  be  maintained  at  their  present  strength ;  but 
though  not  reducing  the  vote  for  Militia  reserve,  Mr,  Cardwell 
intimated  very  great  doubt  a^  to  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme.  As  a 
general  result,  the  total  force  in  this  country  in  the  ensuing  year, 
including  regulars,  Militia,  volunteers,  and  reserve  forces,  would  be 
881,828,  as  against  341,997  last  year.  He  next  explained  the 
saving  to  be  effected,  of  over  half  a  million,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  control  system  by  the  lat«  Government,  which  he  entirely 
approved,  and  which  had  been  extended  to  many  of  our  foreign 
stations.  On  the  important  question  of  the  mafMel  of  the  army  he 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
guns,  powder.  Sec,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  at  the 
present  moment  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  asked  for  any  vote 
except  for  teal  and  important  improvements.  Both  in  great  guns 
and  small  arms  we  were  in  possession  of  better  weapons  than  any 
other  army ;  and  under  the  first  head  he  proposed  to  confine  the 
year's  operations  to  the  construction  of  the  heavy  classes  of  guns; 
and  under  the  second  head  to  manufacture  for  trial  a  few  Henir- 
Martigny  rifles,  which  had  been  recommended  for  adoption  as  the 
future  weapon  of  the  British  army.  On  the  Works  Vote  there 
would  be  a  considerable  diminution ;  and  having  said  a  few  words 
on  the  other  topics  contained  in  the  Estimates — such  as  barrack 
accommodation,  education,  employment  of  old  soldiers,  &c. — Mr. 
Cardwell  concluded  a  very  effective  speech  by  claiming  for  the 
Estimates  not  only  that  they  promoted  economy,  but  that  they 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  to  the  defensive  power 
of  the  conntiT.  ' 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  while  admitting  the  generally  satisfactory 
character  of  the  Estimates,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  so  large  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  also  whether  the  recall  of  troops  from 
our  eastern  settlements  and  colonies  had  not  been  carried  too  far. 
But,  eoDceding  the  necessity  of  reduction,  he  did  not  deny  that 
it  had  been  effected  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  On  the 
advantages  of  the  control  system  Sir  John  dwelt  with  much 
satis&ction. 

In  the  desultory  discussion  which  followed  on  the  different 
topics  in  the  Estimates,  Lord  Garlies  and  Colonel  North  sharply 
cnticised  the  policy  of  the  proposed  reductions,  which  was  defended 
by  Major  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  smallneaa  of  the  reductions,  and  only  exoused  it 
by  the  shortness  of  Mr,  Cardwell's  term  of  office.  Mr.  Mundella 
recommended  a  re..organization  of  the  present  contract  system ; 
and  Mr.  Rylands  declaimed  on  the  large  sums  spent  on  the  army 
during  the  lasfhalf-centnry.  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  W.  Russell,  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay,  General  Percy  Herbert,  and  others,  made  some 
practical  observations  on  different  votes. 

The  Government  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  votes 
required  for  the  Army  Departments,  but  the  larger  question  of  the 
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condition  and  oTganization  of  oar  military  force  was  discassed 
in  both  HouseB  with  conaiderable  interest  later  in  the  Session. 
The  first  occasion  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
subject  was  gone  into  with  much  ability  and  fulness  by 
Viscount  Monck.  The  noble  lord  began  his  speech  by  observing 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of  our  army 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  our  being  attacked,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  possible  attacking  power.  He  showed  that  when, 
as  now,  Europe  was  bristling  with  arms,  no  country  could  he  secure 
against  those  arms  being  in  certain  events  used  against  it,  and  that 
the  forces  which  great  Britain  had  available  to  resist  an  invasion 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor,  from  the  want  of  training  and  unity 
of  command,  bo  effective  as  continental  armies.  The  organization 
of  the  regular  forces  was  defective ;  the  reserve  force  was  a  force 
mainly  on  paper ;  and  the  Militia,  which  was  the  primary  reserve 
force  of  the  country,  required  reform  in  all  reqtects.  It  was 
admitted  to  take  at  least  six  months  to  prepare  a  recruit  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Line ;  but  a  militiaman  had  but  five  months'  training 
spread  over  five  years.  The  delay  in  preparing  him  for  action 
would  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was  now  armed  with 
the  old  muzzle-loading  musket,  and  would  need  experience  in  the 
use  of  weapons  of  precision.  Militia  officers,  too,  were  deficient  in 
training.  As  for  the  Volunteers,  Lord  Monck  objected  entirely 
to  treating  them  as  part  of  the  standing  force  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  voluntary  origin  prevented,  he  bebeved,  the  cultivation  of 
the  docility  essential  to  military  efficiency.  Besides,  they  were 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  military  duty  only  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
But  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  prepare  the  necessary  locomotive 
agencies  and  supply  machinery ;  and  that,  moreover,  was  a  season 
when  those  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  force  would  be  more  use^ 
in  other  places.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  bis  recent  pamphlet,  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  himself.  On  the  whole.  Lord  Monck 
thought  the  article  the  country  bought  was  indifferent,  and  the 
price  it  paid  far  too  high.  A  r^ular  soldier  cost  at  the  rate  of  37^. 
m  France,  33/.  in  Prussia ;  but  m  England,  100/. ;  and  the  cost  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  military  force  was  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  long  service  system  in  use  in  England  made  the  cost  still 
heavier,  without  at  all  increasing  the  men's  efficiency.  The  short 
service  system,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  Prussia,  was,  he  con- 
sidered, better  in  all  ways,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  introduction  into 
England  were  not  insuperable.  The  employment  of  British  troops 
in  the  colonies  and  India,  and  the  purchase  system,  were  the  mam 
hindrances  to  a  better  organization  of  our  army.  But  the  first 
difficulty  was,  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  removal,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  purchase  system  was  desirable,  even  apart  from  this  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  short  service 
system  could  not  be  applied  to  India.  He  concluded  with  the 
sketeh  of  a  plan  for  regimental  re-organization. 

Lord  Northbrook,  while  pointing  out  that  Lord  Monck,  in  his 
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comparison  of  the  British  with  continental  warlike  strength,  had 
omitted  all  reference  to  oar  peculiar  insular  advantages  and  to  our 
lUTal  power,  and  while  also  douhtiug  the  fairness  of  the  comparison 
of  our  own  and  continental  armies  in  point  of  cost,  supported  as  the 
latter  were  by  conscription,  represented  that  the  Govemment  had 
already  token  an  important  step  towards  removing  one  impediment 
to  a  re-organization  of  our  miUtary  system  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
laige  force  from  colonial  for  home  service.  He  admitted  the 
advantages  of  a  short  service  system  in  facilitating  the  creation  of 
a  reserve  of  trained  men,  and  in  making  military  service  more 
popular,  and  he  showed  that  the  difiSculties  in  the  way  of  applying 
the  system  to  India  itself  were  less  than  Lord  Monck  thought. 
Mr.  Cardwell  had,  he  showed,  given  his  attention  to  the  qnestion 
whether  the  term  of  service  might  not  be  shortened,  in  consideration 
cf  a  term  of  service  in  the  reserve.  He  detailed  also  various 
contemplated  changes  which  would  have  the  result  of  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  Militia,  whose  officers,  he  showed,  were  not  at 
present  inefficient,  and  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  which,  however,  he 
denied  had  ever  given  itself  out  for  part  of  the  standing  army, 
as  Lord  Monck  seemed  to  suppose.  Even  as  it  was,  it  was  easy  of 
proof  that  our  military  resources  and  defences  were  immensely 
greater  than  tiiey  had  been  formerly. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  thought  Lord  Monck's  whole  argument 
pointed  to  a  conscription,  an  impossible  alternative  in  England, 
though  one  which,  of  course,  wonderfully  simplified  the  question  of 
military  organization,  and  still  more  of  eipenac.  Whatever,  at 
any  rate,  was  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  organic  changes — 
&r  instance,  the  short-service  system— he  hoped  the  existing 
system  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  pari  patsu  till  the  new  system 
lud  been  proved  adequate.  He  teatified  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government  as  milita^  reformers. 

Lord  Dalhousie  approved  the  Government  plan  for  shortening 
the  period  of  enlistment,  and  in  return  making  service  in  the 
reserve  compulsory.  This  would  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
married  men  in  the  army,  and  thus  saving  the  expense  of  the 
transport  of  women  and  children.  He  hoped,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  induced  to  meddle  with  the  system  of  purchase. 
At  all  events,  he  warned  them  against  taking  two  or  three  different 
systems  on  trial. 

Lord  Truro  urged  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  devoting 
greater  attention  than  at  present  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
so  valuable  a  force  as  the  Volunteers.  The  defences  of  the 
country  generally  were,  he  thought,  extremely  inadequate.  He 
ehonld  take  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  important  question. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  by  Lord  Monck,  the  discussion 
closed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  later  date.  Lord  Elcho  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  in  oi ' 
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to  elicit  the  opinion  of  Members  as  to  the  expedieacy  of  oi^;aiiizing 
a  permanent  army  of  reeerre.  He  hiroBeLf  regarded  this  as  a 
measure  of  urgent  neceseity.  In  the  outset,  he  admitted  that  the 
numbers  of  our  forces  were  sufficient,  provided  that  they  were 
welded  into  a  homogeneouB  whole;  and  that  the  principle  of  our 
military  system  was  sound,  if  judiciously  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered. This  system  he  divided  into  three  parts — a  regular  army, 
raised  voluntarily,  and  liable  to  foreign  service ;  the  Militia,  raised 
compulaorily,  in  theory  at  least,  but  only  liable  for  home  defence ; 
and  the  unpaid  Volunteer  Force;  and,  premising  that  every  subject 
of  the  Queen,  by  law,  is  liable  to  military  service,  he  went  on  to 
discuss  how  these  three  forces  could  best  be  utilized  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  efficient  army  of  reserve.  As  to  the  army,  it  ought  to 
have  an  independent  reserve  of  its  own;  and  of  all  the  schemes 
suggested  he  preferred  Sir  Hope  Gtaaf  s.  By  this  the  term  of 
enlistment  would  be  for  twen^-one  years — seven  years  in  active 
service  in  the  line,  seven  in  the  first  reserve,  liable  to  foreign  service 
if  called  on,  and  seven  in  the  second  reserve,  only  liable  for  home 
defence ;  and  he  calculated  that  if  this  scheme,  which  might  he 
tried  alongside  of  the  present  system,  were  set  in  operation  at  once, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of  a  little  over  half 
a  million  for  extra  pay,  the  regular  army  would  have  a  reserve  of 
130,000  men,  of  whom  half  would  he  available  for  foreign  service. 
As  to  the  Militia — the  backbone  of  our  military  system — Lord 
lElcho  recommended  that  a  certain  number,  according  to  a  roster, 
should  be  liable  for  foreign  service;  but  he  laid  moat  stress  on  an 
enforcement  of  the  ballot ;  and  as  an  experiment,  just  to  see  how  it 
would  work,  he  sketched  out  a  plan  under  which  for  the  next  five 
years  5000.  men  should  be  balloted  for  annually.  He  did  not 
propose  to  drill  or  call  them  out,  but  simply  to  enrol  tbem ;  and  in 
support  of  the  scheme  he  uiged  that,  but  for  our  insular  position, 
conscription  would  undoubtedly  be  enforced  among  us,  and  that 
that  security  was  not  worth  now  so  much  as  in  former  times.  For 
the  Volunteers  he  recommended  improvementof  organization,  the  divi- 
sion of  England  into  districts,  and  more  frequent  drill  in  large  masses. 

Mr.  Akroyd  seconded  the  motion.  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  ballot  would  be  popular  with  the  working  classes,  and  that  the 
Volunteer  Force  was  that  in  which  their  services  would  be  most 
readily  obtained. 

Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  also  concurred  in  Lord  Elcho's  views. 

Lord  Bury  was  almost  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  ballot. 
He  believed  that  if  those  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence  would 
say  it  was  necessary,  it  would  be  generally  accepted.  Proceeding 
to  make  some  suggestions  of  his  own,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
liability  to  foreign  service  should  be  an  invariable  condition  of 
militia  service,  and  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  camps  of 
instruction,  at  which  the  Militia  should  be  trained  with  the  regular 
army.  As  one  result  of  the  ballot,  he  anticipated  that  the  autho- 
rities would  get  a  stronger  hold  over  the  Volunteers. 

Google 
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Mr.  Cardwell  agreed  with  many  of  Lord  Elcho's  views,  especially 
that  the  r^nlar  army  should  have  an  independent  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  men  in  the  position  of  furlough  men,  not  belonging 
both  to  the  Militia  and  Regulars.  He  held,  too,  with  him,  that  the 
tme  basis  of  army  reform  was  long  periods  of  enlistment  and 
short  periods  of  service,  but  twenty-one  years  was  too  long.  To 
the  main  point  in  Lord  Eleho's  motion — the  ballot — he  gave  an 
unreserved  opposition,  and  particularly  at  the  present  moment, 
when  recruiting  for  the  army  and  Militia  had  never  been  more 
brisk,  and  when,  the  Yeomanry  being  full  and  the  Volunteers 
gradually  increasing,  there  was  no  necessity  for  coercive  measures. 
If  ever  we  did  resort  to  them,  it  must  be  as  a  last  resource.  We 
had  ample  materials  of  every  kind  at  band  for  an  army  of  reserve. 
What  we  wanted  was  an  efficient  organization  to  combine  them. 
Mr.  Cardwetl,  as  to  the  length  of  service,  stated  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  Indian  Government  ou  the  subject,  and  he 
hoped  next  Session  to  submit  a  plan  which  would  establish  periods 
of  service — comparatively  short,  but  long  enough  to  cover  Indian 
reliefs — and  which  would  secure  a  due  admixture  of  young  and  old 
soldiers.  As  to  the  reserve  forces,  the  country  would  be  divided 
into  manageable  districts,  in  which  there  would  be  a  staff  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  forces  within  it,  whether  regular  or  reserve. 
Various  measures  were  in  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Militia.  The  Yeomanry,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  converted  into 
mounted  rifles;  and  as  to  the  Volunteers,  inquiries  were  being  made 
whether  forther  aid  could  be  given  them  under  more  stringent 
conditions  of  efficiency.  Flans  were  also  being  considered  for  the 
organization  of  the  Staff,  and  from  all  these  measures  Mr.  Cardwell 
expected  to  put  our  military  power  on  the  most  efficient  footing 
— a  small  army  at  home  in  time  of  peace,  capable  of  expansion, 
and  an  ample  reserve  force  behind  to  fill  it  up  when  necessary. 

Colonel  Wilson  Patten  thought  that  the  supporters  of  the  motion 
had  taken  a  very  inadequate  view  of  our  defensive  powers,  but 
admitted  that  sufficient  attention,  as  a  rule,  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
matter.  He  strongly  deprecated  the  ballot  as  unfair,  and  even 
iniquitous,  unless  under  an  overpowering  necessity,  and  agreed 
entirely  with  Mr.  Cardwell's  plan  for  short  terms  of  service.  At 
the  same  time  he  assured  him  that  by  certain  relaxations  of 
conditions  the  present  army  reserve  scheme  would  produce  more  men. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  thought  that  some  mode  of  compulsory  enlistment 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  he  believed  it  would  not  be 
unpopular, 

Mr.  H.  Vivian  and  M^or  Walker  advocated  an  increase  of  the 
Militia.  Sir  John  Pakington  strongly  deprecated  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  criticised  Mr.  Cardwell's 
speech,  which,  he  thought,  consisted  merely  of  fair  promises.  The 
motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  Naval  Estimates  were  moved  by  the  new  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Childers,  on  the  Sth  March,  and  were  the  subject  of 
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several  discussioiie.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  total 
amouDt  required  for  this  braach  of  the  service  was  9,996,000^.,  viz. 
8,164,000;,  effective  services,  1,516,000/.  non-effective,  and  316,000/. 
transport  services,  which  was  a  reduction  of  1,027,000^.  on  the  previous 
year,  and  1,300,000/.  from  the  year  1867-68.  These  reductions  were 
divided  generally  over  all  the  votes,  and  after  the  accounts  had  been 
corrected  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  199,000/.  for  wages,  73,000/. 
victualling  departments,  127,000/.  dockyards,  57,000/.  stores, 
331,000/.  contracts,  and  21,000/,  transports.  Having  premised 
this,  he  divided  his  statement  under  three  main  heads — the  changes 
in  the  Admiralty  establishments,  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment  in 
regard  to  our  fleets,  and  the  shipbuilding  programme.  Under  the 
first  head,  after  a  review  of  past  controversies  on  the  composition  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  which  he  drew  a  conclusion  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  substitution  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  he  explained  the  changes  he  had  made — the  chief  of  them 
being  those  of  seating  the  Controller  at  the  Board,  and  giving  him 
the  control  of  the  materiel  of  the  Navy,  putting  thapertonnel  in  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  Junior  Xiords,  and  giving  the  Secretary  control 
over  the  finances.  He  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  all  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  Admiralty  about  Whitehall,  and  the 
general  result  of  his  changes  was  a  saving  of  20,000/.  a  year,  vrith 
no  injustice  to  any  individual.  About  9000/.  a  year  would  be 
saved  in  the  superintendence  of  the  dockyards,  though  there  was  an 
increase  of  24,000/.  for  wages,  and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  in  petty  cbaiges  for  maintenance,  &c.,  while  the  great  works 
at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Malta  would  be  pushed  on  with 
increased  vigour.  Inquiries  were  also  going  on  into  the  victualling 
and  hospital  departments,  which  he  anticipated  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable reductions.  Under  the  second  head — the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  fleet — he  had  reduced  the  South  American,  Pacific,  China, 
Indian,  and  African  squadrons  from  eighty  ships  and  1 1,600  men  to 
sixty-four  ships  and  8500  men.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  pay  about  70,000/.  a  year  towards  the 
expenses  of  vessels  kept  in  Indian  waters;  and  it  was  proposed 
almost  immediately  to  send  a  flying  squadron  of  our  finest  vessels  to 
visit  foreign  stations,  and  to  despatch  a  few  of  the  coastguard 
vessels  on  a  cruise.  The  reduction  of  men  and  boys  was  from 
66,770  to  63,000,  to  the  credit  of  which,  however,  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  chiefiy  entitled.  Mr.  Childers  discussed  next  the 
condition  of  the  lists  of  officers,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  very 
unsatis&ctory,  not  only  costly  to  the  country,  but  productive  of  in- 
.  efficiencn',  and  he  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
shortly  bring  in  a  Bill  to  commute  the  half-pay  of  a  certain  number 
of  officers,  an(t  thus  the  Admiralty  would  1^  able  to  recast  the  lists 
according  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  service.  Passing  to  the 
last  head— the  ship-building  programme — after  showing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  pretty  nearly  all  the  ships  now  in  hand  would 
be  completed,  he  announced  that  two  turret-ships,  which  would  be  the 
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most  powerfiil  afloat,  would  be  laid  down  at  once,  one  at  Pembroke 
and  one  at  Cbatbam-  They  would  be  4400  tons,  double-screws, 
twelve  and  a  half  knote  speed,  plat«d  with  12-iDch  and  ll-inch 
innoor,  carrying  four  25-ton  guns,  and  costing;  286,000/.  each. 
Another  turret^ram — an  improved  "  Hotspur  " — and  two  or  three 
resGels  of  the  "  Stanch  "  class  completed  the  ship-building;  programme 
of  the  year,  and  when  it  waB  carried  out  we  should  have  forty-seven 
annonred  vessels  afloat,  with  598  guns;  and  these,  with  sixty-six 
efficient  onarmoured  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  the  old 
type,  Mr.  Cbilders  maintained  (without  going  into  close  com- 
parisons) would  give  us  a  navy  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.- 

Ur.  Corry  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  late  Board  which,  he 
showed,  before  it  went  out,  had  prepared  for  a  reduction  of  658,000/. 
on  last  year's  Estimates,  leaving  only  365,000/.  to  Mr.  Childers's 
credit.  Criticising  the  programme  of  the  year,  he  expressed  serious 
doubte  whether  the  reductions  in  the  Admiralty  establishments  were 
wise,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  laying  down  of  two  new  turret- 
ships  until  the  "Captain  "  and  " Monarch "  had  been  triedat  sea.  From 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Cbilders  of  these  vessels,  he  predicted 
that  they  would  be  useless,  either  as  sea^going  ships  or  coast  defences. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstune  disapproved  strongly  of  the  proposed  reductions, 
both  at  the  Admiralty  and  in  the  dockyards.  Sir  J.  Pakington  also 
thought  that  some  of  the  reductions  had  been  made  with  unnecessary 
karBbnesB. 

The  main  features  of  the  Estimates  were  favourably  received. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Admiralty  did  not, 
however,  escape  criticism.  Mr.  Corry  found  fault  with  most  of 
them,  observing  that  they  were  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  canons  of 
Admiralty  management  Laid  down  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  He  objected 
chiefly  to  the  entire  ship-building  policy  of  the  country  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  to  the  absolute  power  given  to 
the  First  Lord,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  work  on  the  hewi  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  Sir  J.  ElphiuBtone,  and  Sir  John  Hay  com- 
mented with  some  severity  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  economical 
reductions  had  been  carried  out. 

On  the  vote  of  1,086,044/.  for  the  dockyards,  there  arose  a  rather 
sharp  controversy  on  the  programme  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  sbip-building. 

Mr.  Cbilders  defended  his  proposal  to  build  at  once  two  p 
Bea-goiog  turret-shipB,  without  masts,  capable  of  going  to  a 
of  the  world.  The  Admiralty  was  not  prepared  either  to  des 
time  from  building  powerful  ships  of  war  or  to  build  wood^ 
or  iron  broadsides,  and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  tl 
eminent  scientific  authorities  and  naval  officers  were  satisG 
these  ships  would  be  decidedly  successful.  It  was  unnecesi 
added,  to  wait  for  the  trials  of  the  "  Captain"  and  "  Monarch," 
there  were  no  useful  elements  of  comparison  between  them.  -.  , 
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Mr.  Conr  re&d  Domerous  letters  from  naval  officers,  nnani- 
moudj  conoemning  ihe  Admiralty  designs  as  certain  to  end  in 
failure.     There  was  no  need  to  commence  the  ships  at  once,  for  as 


only  10  per  cent,  of  their  cost  was  taken  in  this  year's  estimate  very 
little  progress  could  be  made  with  them  by  the  time  the  "  Captain  " 
and  "  Monarch  "  were  ready  for  trial.  Mr.  Corry  gave  effect  to  his 
views  by  moving  to  omit  from  the  vote  the  sum  of  30,000/.  relating 
to  the  two  turret-ships. 

Admiral  Erskine  supported  the  amendment,  deprecating  the 
irrepressible  propensity  of  the  Admiralty  to  try  experiments.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Corry  as  to  theprobablefailureof  these  ships,  or,  at 
least,  that  so  many  experiments  were  to  be  tried  that  some  of  them 
must  fail. 

The  propositions  of  the  Government  were  supported  by  Mr.  Laird, 
Mr.  Samuda,  and  Captain  Dgerton ;  but  were  disapproved  by 
Admiral  Seymour.  Aa  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Corry,  was 
rejected  by  122  to  46.     The  other  votes  were  readily  passed. 

In  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  navy,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  directed  before  the  close  of  the 
Session  to  certain  changes  in  the  system  of  making  contracts  which 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  had  introduced.  In  answer  to 
inquiries  on  this  head,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  recently-appointed  Secretary 
to  the  department,  explained  the  new  system  of  contracts  and 
purehase  which  he  had  established,  and  gave  instances  of  the  saving 
already  effected  In  various  departments.  With  regard  to  the 
contracts — he  mentioned  that  be  had  already  discovered  the  exis- 
tence of  some  corrupt  practiceSj  both  at  Somerset  House  and  in 
the  dockyards,  and  he  added  the  general  observation  that  his  short 
official  experience  had  already  convinced  him  that,  without  putting 
down  a  single  ship  or  sailor,  immense  reductions  might  be  made  in 
our  overgrown  establishments. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  questioned  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
take  credit  for  some  of  the  savings  which  they  claimed.  Mr. 
Liddell,  however,  congratulated  the  Ministiy  on  the  snccess  of 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Candlish,  Mr.  Batbbone,  and  Mr.  Mundella 
recommended  the  iniVision  of  a  greater  amount  of  the  "  man-of- 
business"  element  into  the  departments.  Mr.  Henley  predicted 
that  the  system  of  private  purchase  would  speedily  make  the 
Government  highly  unpopular. 

Mr.  Childers,  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  of  Sir  J.  Elphinstone, 
defended  his  administration  of  the  navy,  which,  be  said,  had  given 
England  a  stronger  fleet  than  she  had  possessed  since  the  French 
war ;  and  a  remark  from  Mr.  Mundella,  that  the  army  purchase 
system  was  devised  for  corruption,  called  up  Mr.  Cardwell,  who 
snowed  that  it  was  virtually  the  model  for  the  changes  being  made 
at  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1868  an  account  vrill  be 
found  of  the  measure  by  which  the  Government  was  authorized  to 
purchase  the  undertakings  of  the  various  Telegraph  Companies,  with 
a  view  of  placing  them  under  the  management  of  the  Postmaster- 
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General.  A  valoatioD  was  taken  ia  pareaance  of  that  Act  of  the 
property  of  ea«h  Company  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  it 
became  necessary  in  this  Session  to  authorize  toe  Executive  bj  Bill 
to  TBise  and  appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  It  devolved  on  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General,  to  introduce  this  Bill,  which  he  did  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  Session,  and  made,  in  so  doing,  a  prefatory  state- 
ment explanatory  of  the  financial  operation  and  its  estimated  results. 
Premising  that  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  last  year  was  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  profits  up  to  June  1869,  he  explained  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Post-office  authorities  to  ascertain  these  profits 
and  the  value  of  tlie  stock  to  be  taken  over.  The  chief  result  of 
these  had  been  to  reduce  the  claims  of  the  Telegraph  Companies 
from  7,035,977;.  to  5,715,047/.,  an  abatement  of  1,320,930/.,  and 
of  this  5,220,109/.  would  be  for  the  purchase  of  profits,  and 
494,938/.  for  other  it«ms.  The  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the 
Railway  Companies  he  put  at  700,000/.,  the  expense  of  extensions 
at  300,000/.,  and,  including  compensations  to  small  companies, 
necessitated  by  the  monopoly  clause  which  the  Bill  would  contain, 
he  calculated  the  whole  cost  of  the  transfer  at  6,750,000/.  The 
inquiries  of  the  Post  Office  showed  that  the  business  of  the  Telegraph 
Companies  was  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing — in  one  case  at 
18  per  cent.,  and  in  another  at  32  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  calcu- 
lating the  average  increase  at  10  per  cent.,  this  sum  of  6,750,000/. 
would  represent  not  20,  but  only  17i  years'  purchase  of  the  profits 
of  1869.  The  annual  revenue  he  put  at  673,838/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture at  359,484/.,  giving  a.  net  profit  of  314,354/. ;  and  the  interest 
on  6,750,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  bemg  270,000/.,  and  at  3^  per  cent. 
236,350/.,  in  the  one  case  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  44,000/.,  and 
in  the  other  of  77,000/.  The  Bill  would  give  power  to  raise  the 
purchase  money  by  Exchequer  bills  or  bonds,  or  by  the  creation 
of  consolidated  stock  or  terminable  annuities,  and  he  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  raised  at  the  lower  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
surplus  would  be  77,000/.  He  calculated  that  by  the  revision  ot 
tariSs  and  additional  facilities  the  number  of  messages  would  be 
raised  from  6,250,000  annually  to  8,815,000,  which,  at  an  average 
rate  of  1«.  id.,  would  give  an  annual  revenue  of  514,234/.  l^e 
revenue  from  Continental  and  Atlantic  telegraphs  he  estimated  at 
109,604/.,  from  private  wires  at  25,000/.,  and  from  transmission 
of  news  at  25,000/.  After  assuring  the  House  that  the  e 
had  all  been  framed  on  the  most  moderate  basis,  he  conclu 
justification  of  the  monopoly  clause,  mentioning,  arnon 
arguments,  that  the  number  of  offices  would  be  increased  f 
in  13,000  to  one  in  6000  of  the  population. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who,  as  Char 
the  Exchequer,  had  charge  of  the  measure  of  1868,  and  f 
Crawford  and  other  members,  the  resolutions  moved  by  t 
Marquis  were  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  Bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  met  with  somj 
Tersions  in  its  passage  tlirougb  Committee. 
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Mr.  W.  Fowler  insisted  that  the  Government  was  making  a 
very  improvident  bargain,  and  one  of  the  proofs  on  which  he 
dwelt  most  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the  Tarions 
companies  ainoe  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  Government  pnrchaee 
was  first  started.  Appl}dng  the  ordinary  rules  to  the  transaction, 
he  held  that  12J  years'  purchase,  with  25  per  cent,  for  compulsion 
was  an  ample  price  to  pay,  and  that  all  above  that  was  thrown  away. 
In  addition  to  this  he  urged  that  the  bai^fain  did  not  inclnde  all 
the  ultimate  rights  of  the  railway  companies,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  they  womd  bring  in  a  large  bill  against  the  State.  He 
characterized  the  Bill  as  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  he  justified  his 
interposition  at  this  stage  by  a  prediction  that  the  State  might 
be  called  on  in  due  time  to  undertake  the  wat«r  supply  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a  tel^raph  director,  said  that  the  companies 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  part  with  a  valuable  property,  and  bad  only 
yielded  reluctantly  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  public  interert 
would  be  promoted  by  this  service  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  profits  he  showed  by  statistics  had  been  rising 
rapidly  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  expenditure,  so  that  the  bargain  now 
made  was  only  16^  years'  purchase  of  the  last  year's  profits. 
Mr.  Smith  quoted  from  the  experience  of  bis  own  company  to 
prove  that  by  amalgamation  the  expense  of  working  could  be  largely 
reduced. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  defended  the  baigain  made  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  transferring  this 
business  to  the  State,  and  the  Government  had  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could.  He  admitted  that  the  telegraph  companies  had 
been  libetally  treated,  but  that  did  not  make  the  transaction  less 

f>rofitable  on  the  whole  for  the  State,  and  if  the  Bill  had  been  delayed 
or  another  year  the  price  to  be  paid  would  have  been  proportionately 
lame. 

Mr.  Crawford  held  to  his  old  opinion  that  the  terms  given  to  the 
companies  were  preposterously  extravagant,  but  at  the  stone  time 
the  House  was  bound  in  honour  by  the  Bill  of  last  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  on  the  contrary,  ntamtained  that  the 
Bill  of  last  year  only  affirmed  the  expediency  of  acquiring  this 
business  for  the  State,  and  that  the  House  was  quite  competent  to 
revise  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  But  having  carefully  examined 
it,  he  believed  it  to  be  eminently  advantegeous,  and  he  defended  the 
Post-office  calculations  gainst  the  criticisms  which  had  been  passed 
upon  them.  The  effect  of  rejecting  the  Bill  this  year  would  only 
be  to  compel  the  State  to  pay  a  much  lai^r  price  hereafter. 

An  amendment  adverse  to  the  Bill,  moved  by  Mr.  Torrens,  was 
rejected  by  148  to  23,  and  it  soon  afterwards  became  law. 

The  consideration  of  the  Annual  Financial  Statement  for  India 
was,  as  usual,  deferred  until  the  fag-end  of  the  Session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  accounte  are  tiimished  by 
the  Indian  Executive.     It  was  not  till  the  3id  of  August  that  the 
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Under-Secretaiy  of  Sbite  for  India,  Mr,  Qront  Duff,  waa  able  to 
make  his  exposition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  jear,  however, 
the  Chief  Secretarj-  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  somewhat  anticipated  the 
statement  in  the  other  House  by  bringing  the  subjects  of  Indian 
finance  and  railways  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  23id  July, 
when  his  Grace  laid  certain  despatches  bearing  on  these  matters 
Dpon  the  table,  and  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length 
respecting  them.  The  noble  duke  showed  that  in  the  ten  years 
^ce  the  mutiny  the  revenue  had  increased  by  over  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  i,  e.  at  a  rate  of  45  per  cent.,  the  revenue  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  mutiny  having  been  33,378,000^.,  and  that  of  1867-8 
48,534,000/.  Of  the  gross  amount  of  increase  7,315,000/.  was  due 
to  increased  or  new  taxation,  but  the  remainder  to  the  increase 
of  returns  from  old  sources,  such  as  opium,  the  land  revenue,  and 
the  Customs.  Indeed,  under  several  heads  the  increase  of  profit  to 
the  State  had  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  biuden  on 
the  tax-payer,  there  having  been,  for  instance,  a  very  large  reduction 
of  the  Custom's  duties,  while,  again,  the  proportion  which  the  State 
derived  under  the  item  of  land  revenue,  on  which  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  every  province  of  India,  did  not  now  exceed  25  per  cent. 
of  the  produce,  as  ag^nst  50  per  cent,  formerly.  He  showed,  more- 
over, that  the  two  years  which  he  had  compared  were  ordinary  years, 
and  that  the  comparison  gave  no  impression  of  the  actual  elasticity 
of  which  Indian  revenue  admitted  in  exceptional  years.  Turning, 
then,  to  the  common  belief  that  the  Indian  Empire  had  been  for 
years  in  a  state  of  chronic  debt,  he  denied  that  this,  as  a  rule,  was 
true,  and  he  explained  that  in  particular  it  had  not  been  the  fact  in 
three  of  the  years  since  1860.  Contemporaneously,  however,  with 
the  increase  of  revenue  there  had  been  in  the  ten  years  since  the 
mutiny  a  slightly  greater  increase  of  expenditure,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  about  1,000,000/.  The  increase  had  been  greatest  in  military 
expenditure,  which  he  saw  but  little  hope  of  reducing,  except  as  to 
the  expense,  now  enormous,  of  recruiting ;  but  other  heads  of  in- 
creased expenditure  were  law  and  justice,  the  machinery  of  which 
had  been  tiiereby  considerably  improved;  and  2,305,000/.  more  than 
before  the  mutiny  was  payable  in  respect  of  the  Indian  debt.  As 
to  that,  however,  he  reminded  the  Honse  that  we  were  borrowing 
now  on  easier  terms  than  ibrmerly,  viz.  at  4/.  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  credit  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  it  was  stood  higher  than  that 
of  any  European  power.  Public  works  were  a  serious  additional 
source  of  expenditure.  The  total  result  showed  that  on  the  ordinary 
expenditure  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  one  million,  and  on 
ttie  expenditure  on  public  works  of  from  two  to  three  millions. 
Such  a  deficit  gave,  he  thought,  no  ground  for  alarm,  our  whole 
Indian  debt  not  exceeding  even  now  two  years'  Indian  revenue; 
but  he  held  there  was  ground  for  caution,  and  for  introducing  greater 
economy  where  economy  was  possible.  He  suggested  that  the 
whole  subject  of  State  guarantees  of  the  cost  of  public  works  required 
revision.     Id  particular,  in  respect  of  th^  construction  of  railways. 
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he  sketched  a  plan  by  which  the  Indian  GorernmeDt  shoold  take 
railway-making  into  its  own  hands,  and  construct  the  lines  on  its 
own  account,  borrowing  the  necessaiy  capital  on  its  own  credit,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  boards  sitting  in  London.  He  believed 
the  Government  oould  do  the  work  both  more  cheaply  and  better 
than  the  experience  of  the  laet  few  years  showed  could  be  done 
where  the  body  which  contracted  and  that  which  had  to  take  the 
risk  were  different. 

Viscount  Halifax  had  no  morbid  objection  to  increased  expendi- 
ture on  its  own  account,  and  he  saw  but  little  hope  of  reducing  it  j 
but  he  urged  the  expediency  of  facing  the  &ct,  and  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  square  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue.  He  was  himself 
sceptical  as  to  the  alleged  re-productiveness  in  the  literal  sense  of 
expenditure  on  public  works ;  but  he  admitted  that  was  not  of  itsel  f 
a  sufficient  reason  against  undertaking  such  works,  and  he  expressed 
approval  of  the  plan  for  the  undertaking  of  railway  construction  by 
the  Government. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  concurred  with  the  Duke  of  Ai^U  as 
to  the  wast«fiilness,  and  now,  though  perhaps  not  formerly,  the 
needleesneas,  of  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  railway  enterprise. 

Lord  Lawrence  deprecated  as  injurious,  even  to  our  finances,  a 
great  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  English  army  maintained  in 
India,  which,  considering  its  proportion  to  the  native  troops,  and 
considering  also  the  population  of  India,  its  size,  and'the  warlike 
disposition  of  many  of  it^  tribes,  especially  on  the  frontier,  he  denied 
was  now  excessive.  He  saw,  moreover,  no  possibility  of  making 
any  material  increase  in  tbe  existing  tuces,  but  he  suggested  that 
the  deficit  might  be  lessened  by  relieving  the  Indian  revenue  from 
certain  charges.  For  instance,  tbe  expense  of  soldiere  who  bad 
passed  tbe  Indian  frontier  ought,  he  maintained,  in  fairness  to  fall 
on  the  English  revenue,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  India  paid 
the  cost  of  troops  raised  for  its  service  before  even  they  lefb  this 
country.  He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  expenditure  on  haj-racks  and 
on  the  policy  of  expenditure  on  irrigation.  On  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  system  he  thought  gratitude  was  due  to  the  private 
enterprise  which  had  started  railways  in  India,  but  he  was  convinced 
tbe  expenditure  under  guarantees  was  excessive  and  unreasonable, 
and  he  warmly  supported  the  plan  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

Some  further  remarks  having  been  made  by  Earl  Forteecue  and 
Lord  Lyveden,  tbe  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff's  statement  was  made,  as  is  customary  with 
Indian  Budgete,  in  a  very  thin  House,  and  his  financial  details  had 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  anticipated  by  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  a  few  days  previously.  Mr.  Duff,  in  an  elaborate  and  lucid 
exposition,  divided  the  matters  he  had  to  deal  with  into  three  parts, 
or  epochs,  viz.  iy67,  the  latest  year  as  to  which  we  had  liad  com- 
plete information;  186S-9,  two-thirds  actual  results  and  one-third 
estimate ;  and  1860-70,  entirely  estimate.     In  the  firet  period  there 
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had  been  an  income  of  48j534,4-12^.,  against  an  expenditure  of 
49,543,107^.,  showing  a  deficit  of  more  than  1,007,000^.,  exclusive 
of  700,000/.  spent  on  reproductive  works.  The  hirgest  souree  of 
revenue  waa  land  assessment — -19,000,000/.;  and  after  this  the 
chief  items  were :— Opium,  9,000,000/. ;  salt,  5,700,000/.;  Customs, 
2,570,000/.;  excise  on  spirits,  &c.,  2,238,000/. ;  etampa,  2,300,000/. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account  the  largest  item  of  expenditure 
was  due  to  the  army— 16,000,000/.,  of  which  12,600,000/.  was 
spent  in  India.  Next  came  public  works,  5,800,000/. ;  interest  on 
debt,  2,761,813/.  payable  in  India,  and  1,498,000/.  in  England; 
law  and  justice,  2,500,000/.;  public  departments,  1,000,000/.; 
diplomatic  service,  240,000/.;  and  education  and  other  civilizing 
influences,  780,000/.  Passing  to  the  foUowing  year,  1868-9,  it 
showed  an  increase  of  750,000/.  in  the  receipts,  and  of  3,750,000/. 
in  the  expenditure,  over  the  amounts  stated  in  Mr.  Massey's  last 
estimates.  The  laitt  increase  was  caused  by  the  transfer  to  ordinary 
expenditure  of  works  which  had  formerly  been  counted  as  extra- 
ordinary, the  failure  of  crops,  the  increased  price  of  stores,  &c. ;  and 
the  general  result  for  the  year,  according  to  Sir  R.  Temple's  calcu- 
lations in  Mareh,  was  a  deficit  of  over  a  million,  though  Mr.  Duff 
added  he  expected  the  actual  result  would  be  lees  satisfactory.  For 
the  coming  year,  1869-70,  Sir  R.  Temple  had  estimated  a  revenue 
of  about  49,300,000/.  The  opium  yield,  it  was  expected,  would  foil 
off,  but  Sir  R.  Temple  proposed,  and  the  India  Office  approved  the 
proposal,  to  redeem  that  falling  ofl*  by  changing  the  certificate  tax 
into  an  income  tax.  The  expenditure,  for  the  year  was  estimated  at 
49,250,000/.,  showing  a  small  surplus  of  50,000/.,  about  the  reality 
of  which,  however,  Mr.  Duff  did  not  appear  to  be  very  sanguine. 
This  estimate  left  out  of  sight  a  proposed  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  3,500,000/.  on  remunerative  public  works,  of  which  2,750,000/. 
would  be  on  works  of  irrigation,  and  360,800/,  on  State  railways, 
particularly  the  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawnr.  This  led  Mr.  Duff 
into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
expenditure  on  public  works,  and  he  stated  that  to  carry  out  the 
programme  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  cash 
balances  at  their  present  piteh — over  10,000,000/, — a  loan  would 
be  necessary.  As  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  there  was  a  Bill  then  before  the 
House  to  empower  it  to  borrow  8,000,000/.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Duff  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  India.  The  revenue 
was  rising,  the  exports  and  imports  were  on  the  increase,  railways 
were  expanding ;  but  for  further  help  we  must  look  to  the  reduction 
of  military  expenditure,  the  confining  of  public  works  within  reason- 
able limite,  and  the  inculcation  of  economical  habits  of  thought  on 
the  Indian  public  mind. 

Mr.  Crawford  defended  the  Indian  Railway  Companies  from  the 
charges  of  extravagance  made  in  recent  despatches  of  the  Indian 
Executive.  He  did  not  object  to  the  Government  constructing 
railways  for  political  objects,  and  lines  through  the  native  states. 
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but  he  did  not  think  that  their  interference  ought  to  be  carried 
farther. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  ezpreseed  a  general  approval  of  the  Budget, 
but  esthoTted  the  Oovemment  to  proceed  cautiously  in  its  railway 
schemes.  Taking  a  sanguine  view  of  the  future  of  India,  he  main- 
tained that  when  a  loan  was  raised  for  extrabrdinary  expenditure, 
even  on  reproductive  works,  the  necessity  became  greater  for 
securing  a  working  surplus  on  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  he 
impressed  ou  the  Indian  Government  the  importance  of  not  over- 
working its  departments,  and  not  overstraining  its  finances. 

Sir  C.  Wingfield  commented  on  the  lai^e  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  barracks,  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  two  reforms, 
viz.  the  separation  of  judicial  from  executive  and  fiscal  functions, 
and  the  establishment  of  native  consultative  bodies. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  Sir  W.  Lawson  joined  in  reprobation  of  the 
opium  traffic,  and  Colonel  Sykes  protested  against  the  maintenance 
of  an  unneccBsanly  large  European  force  in  India.  Mr,  J,  B. 
Smith,  Mr.  Bazeley,  and  Mr.  Pratt  urged  strongly  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  importance  of  encouraging  artificial  irrigation  and  the 
production  of  cotton. 

A  subject  of  interesting  speculation  waa  touched  upon  just  before 
the  close  of  the  Session,  but  was  rather  started  for  discussion  than 
actually  discussed,  which  indeed  the  state  of  parliamentaiy  busi- 
ness at  that  time  would  not  have  permitted.  But  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  intimated  his  wish  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  under  the  test  of  public  opinion,  and  the  question  having 
been  thus  raised  formed  the  topic  of  much  exposition  and  contro- 
versy by  the  public  press  after  the  Session  closed.  '  It  related  to 
the  National  Coinage,  and  originated  in  some  remarks  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J,  B.  Smith,  who  called  attention  to  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  npon  the  Gold  Coinage,  and 
inquired  whether  the  Government  was  disposed  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  measure  extending  to  this  country  the  advantages 
of  the  International  Coinage  Convention  of  December,  1865. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the  gold  coinage  of 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  the  waste 
occurring  under  our  present  system  was  enormous,  for  of  98,000,000 
sovereigns  coined  eince  1850,  according  to  Mr.  Jevons's  calculation, 
44,000,000  had  disappeared  altogether  from  circulation.  Unlike 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world,  we  charged  nothing  for 
coining  bullion ;  we  gave  back  the  manufactured  article,  in  ex- 
change for  the  raw  material  brought  to  the  Mint,  without  imposing 
a  "  mintage  "  or  "  seignorage."  As  a  result  of  this  a  regular  trade 
had  been  established  (the  chief  seat  of  which  was  at  Brussels)  of 
picking  out  the  heaviest  sovereigns  and  melting  them  down,  and 
they  were  also  lately  exported  as  bullion.  Moreover,  although 
after  eighteen  years'  wear,  on  an  average,  a  sovereign  became  eo  re- 
duced in  weight  as  to  be  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  we  took  no  pains 
'x)  call  in  our  light  coinage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  31J  per 
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cent,  of  onr  sovereigns,  and  10  per  cent,  of  ourhalf-sovereignB,  were 
not  of  the  legal  weight.  This  evil  was  a  practical  one  of  some 
importance,  because  it  would  shortly  be  neceseary  to  repair  this 
waste  in  our  coinage,  which  would  cost  the  country  no  less  than 
400,000/.  The  remedy  for  this  prodigality  was  to  charge  a 
"seignorage"  for  coinage,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  quoted  the  authority 
of  Sir  Dudley  North,  Adam  Smith,  and  M'CuUoch,  as  well  as  of 
the  present  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Colonel  Smith.  This,  to  cover 
the  expense  of  coinage  and  recoinage  and  wear  and  tear,  he  calcu- 
lated at  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent.  The  great  argument  gainst  it 
was  that  if  the  Mint  charged  more  for  the  sovereign  its  value  would 
be  increased,  and  the  general  transactions  of  the  country  would  be 
disturbed.  After  discussing  the  various  modes  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Lowe's  opinion  inclined  in  favour  of  reducing  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  by  1  per  cent.,  as  a  return  for  the  trouble  and  espense  of 
coinage.  Aa  to  the  question  of  international  coinage,  Mr,  Lowe  said 
that  the  French  Government  had  recently  written  to  him,  but  at  pre- 
sent he  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  would  be 
impossible  as  long  ae  France  retained  both  a  gold  and  silver  standard ; 
and  he  believed  the  French  Government  was  favourable  to  adhering 
to  a  gold  standard.  There  must  also  be  an  identity  of  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  alloy.  Mr.  Lowe  did  not  agree  with  those  who  saw  great 
difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  coinage.  For 
instance,  the  French  Mint  was  about  to  coin  a  25f.  gold  piece,  which 
would  he  about  22c.  less  in  value  than  our  sovereign,  and  if  we 
were  to  take  1  per  cent,  out  of  the  value  of  our  sovereign  for 
mintage,  the  value  of  the  two  would  about  correspond.  France 
now  charged  i  per  cent,  for  mintage,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  charge  at  the  same  rate  as  we  did ;  and,  considering  that  the 
Spanish  doubloon,  the  American  eagle,  and  the  Prussian  Frederick 
would  be  nearly  identical  with  this  25f.  piece,  the  way  would  be 
cleared  for  a  general  European  coinage.  Mr.  liowe  concluded  by 
remarking  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  propose,  but  wished  the 
subject  to  be  ventilated  in  the  country  during  the  recess. 

The  challenge  thus  offered  to  public  discussion  was  speedily 
taken  up,  but  the  correspondence  which  took  place  in  various  public 
channels  brought  to  light  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  eminent 
and  well-informed  persons  on  the  much-controverted  doctrines  of 
the  currency. 
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introduced  by  the  Solicitor-Cknend,  Sir  J-  D.  Coleridge — It  it  oppoaed  bj  Con- 
aentiiie  Memben — Sir  Bonndell  Palmer  moves  Amendraenta,  which  tre  aflerwardB 
withdrawn— The  Thiid  Reading  ii  carried  by  116  to  65— In  the  Lorda  it  is  un- 
fiiTonnibly  teceived,  mid  rg'ected  by  91  to  64>  the  previoni  Qnestion  being-  mored  hj 
Lord  Ctrtmnoa—TrinUf  Coltem  Zt-Jda— Mr.  Fgwcett  movei  ■  Rsmlation  con- 
demnatory of  Rertrictioni  on  Kellowihipi  and  Scholanhipa — Dr.  Ball  announces 
that  the  authorities  of  the  College  will  not  oppoee  the  change — Remarki  of  t£r. 
Chicbeiter  FarteMuo  and  other  Hembera— 7%«  Anitual  Education  Volt  for  Great 
Britain— The  Vote  i«  moved  and  Statement  made  bj  Mr.  W.  E.  Fonter— Dehatea 
in  both  Houeee  of  Parliament  on  the  sabject  of  National  Education — Earl  Boaell 
iutrodurea  the  snbject  in  the  Uonee  of  Locds,  and  Mr.  Uelly  moves  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Commoni— Debata  on  these  MoUodb,  which  are  withdrawn 
—  Tht  Scotch  Edmcatiou  BUI,  brought  in  by  the  Dole  of  Ai^ll,  and  pawed  by  tbe 
Honm  of  Lord)  with  important  Amendments — Taken  up  by  the  Houae  of  Commons 
late  in  tbe  Sestion — Again  much  diacnaaed  and  amended— Returned,  with  Amend- 
menta,  to  the  Lords,  who  decline  to  entertain  the  Bill  at  that  period,  and  it  ia  lo«t — 
SlalB  of  the  Spiteopal  Beturh  i*  England — Jjnge  Proportion  of  BlBbops  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity — Lord  LifttelUm's  Bill  for  lucrease  of  the  Epiaoopate — It 
meets  with  mach  objection  in  tbe  Honae  of  Lords,  and  is  rgected  by  a  Urge 
majority- Tbe  Arcbbiabop  of  Canterbury's  Bill  for  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
incapacitated  holders  of  Seee- Dltcnasions  on  the  Measure  in  both  Honae*— It  ia 
paaaed,  bat  limited  to  two  years — lUsiniation  of  two  English  Bisbops,  sud  removal 
of  a  third  by  Death  before  the  end  of  the  year — Seriona  illness  of  the  Primate. 

Although  the  Government  found  itself  onable  to  deal  with  the 
large  subject  of  National  Education  during  the  present  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-engagement  of  the  time  of  Parliament  by 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  yet  the  Session  was  not  wholly  barren  of 
educational  legislation ;  nor  were  the  great  interests  involved  in 
the  subject  lost  sight  of,  but  formed  the  topic  of  many  discus- 
sions in  both  Houses.  The  principal  step  taken,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one  in  this  i£rection,  was  the  pa^ng  of 
an  Act  for  turning  to  advantageous  account  tbe  funds  of  the 
numerous  endowed  schools  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
whose  revenues,  either  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  with 
which  they  were  fettered,  or  the  apathy  and  negligence  of  trus- 
tees, had  long  been  wasted  or  misused.  An  inquiry  into  tbe 
administration  of  these  schools  had  recently  taken  place,  by 
means  of  a  Royal  Commission,  whose  Bcport  threw  much  light  on 
the  mismanagement  and  neglect  into  which  those  institutions  had 
fallen,  and  showed  the  urgent  need  that  there  was  of  remodelling 
the  schools,  and  making  more  profitable  use  of  their  laige  revenues. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Report  the  Government  now  resolved  to  legis- 
late, and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  was  commissioned  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  reconstruction  and  regulation  of  the  endowed  schools. 
This  measure  he  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th 
of  February  in  an  able  speech,  which  he  commenced  by  referring  to 
the  labours  of  the  School  Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  a  member,  and  wished  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  its  Report.  It  was  a  Commission  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  different  politics  and  different  religious  persuasions,  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  an  entirely  unanimous  Report.  Tbe 
object  of  the  Commission  was  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all 
endowed  schools  in  England  and  Wales   that   had   not  been  in- 
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quired  into  by  two  previous  CommiBsionB, — the  one,  preBided  over 
bj  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  consider  elementary  schools  assisted 
by  Tot«s  of  Parliament, — and  the  other,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  public  schools, 
respecting  which  a  Bill  was  passed  last  year  by  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr,  Walpole.  Not  only  was  the 
present  Bill  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  the  B«port  of  the 
Comoiiesion,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  the  Bill  carried  out  its 
recommendations.  Its  principal  object  was  tho  reform  and  re* 
OTguiization  of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  England  and  Wales.  But 
there  was  one  important  difference  between  the  Bill  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commission.  Tbe  Report  recommended  not  merely  that  the 
Endowed  Schools  should  be  put  on  an  improved  footing,  but  that 
a  power  should  be  t^en  of  inspecting,  and,  be  might  say,  of 
managing,  them ;  not  merely  that  there  should  be  power  given 
to  make  fresh  trusts,  but  that  there  should  be  power  given  to  see 
that  the  trustees  did  their  duty.  For  this  purpose  the  Commission 
recommended  the  appointment  of  provincial  boards  throughout  the 
country,  under  the  control  of  the  central  authority.  He  was  still  of 
the  opinion  that  very  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  ma- 
chinery, but  on  full  consideration  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  not  recommending  the  House  to  adopt  it  at  present, 
bat  to  confine  the  scope  of  thoir  Bill  to  the  reform  and  reorgani- 
zation of  Endowed  Schools,  not  taking  any  power  for  their  in- 
spection and  management  beyond  the  power  which  was  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Therefore  they 
proposed  that  tbe  Bill  should  be  a  temporary  Bill.  They  asked 
for  power  for  three  or  four  years,  to  make  fresh  trust-deeds  for 
Endowed  Schools,  which  should  after  approval  by  Government  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  but  should  not  become  law  if  objected  to  by 
either  House  of  Parliament.  They  had,  however,  seen  no  difficulty  in 
providing  a  plan  for  the  esamioation  of  schools  and  for  giving  certi* 
ficates  of  competence  to  schoolmasters,  and  in  this  they  had  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  an  examining  council,  which  would  consist  of  twelve 
members,  and  as  it  was  thonght  there  would  be  more  confidence  in 
this  body  if  it  were  not  nominated  entirely  by  Government,  six  of 
the  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  universities  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  London,  and  six  by  the  Crown.  This  Educational 
Council  would  have  power  to  examine  the  scholars  of  all  endowed 
schools,  and  to  give  certi6cat«B.  There  was  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  schoolmasters  who  carried  on  schools  of  their  own,  but  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  considered  any  interference,  but  a  boon,  by 
private  schoolmasters,  if  the  examination,  which  was  compulsory  on 
the  endowed  schools,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  tbe  private 
schoolmasters  on  their  iulfilling  the  same  conditions  that  were  ful- 
filled by  the  endowed  schools.  The  Bill  also  made  provision  for  offer- 
inff  to  some  extent  exhibitions  to  scholars  of  private  schools.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  Sill  should  pass  this  Session,  and,  as-  impQ^r, 
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tent  liusinese  of  another  character  would  come  on  soon,  he  wonld 
ask  tho  Houee  to  allow  him  to  take  the  Becond  reading  on  an  early 
day ;  but  as  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  with  SK^id 
to  the  special  provieioDs  of  the  Bill,  full  time  would  be  given  for 
consideration  of  them  before  going  into  Committee.  The  Bill  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  small  Commission,  which  would 
prepare  the  schemes  and  give  notice  to  all  the  parties  interested, 
and,  after  the  schemes  were  settled,  would  submit  them  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  department 
would,  on  its  own  responsibility,  after  approval,  lay  them  before 
Parliament. 

Little  discussion  took  place  on  the  first  stage  of  the  Bill.  Tho 
members  who  spoke  on  it  desired  to  have  further  time  to  consider 
its  details.  In  answer  to  various  inquiries,  Mr.  Forster  said  he  did 
not  propose  inspection,  but  only  examination  of  schools  and  masters; 
and  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Bill  should  apply  to  any  school 
which  already  received  a  Government  grant.  As  to  the  representa- 
tions which  had  been  made,  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  more 
time  before  taking  the  second  reading,  he  thought  it  right  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  that  had  been  expressed.  To  be  sure,  if  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  should  be  to  improve  the  character  of  the  people,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  pass  it  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was,  howeverj  no 
desire  to  press  tne  Bill  with  undue  haste. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  Mr.  Forster  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,and  then  fully  explained  its  provisions.  The  CommissionerB 
had  reported  that  the  worst  education  in  this  country  was  that 
provided  in  the  schools  between  the  upper  and  middle  class,  the 
elementary  schools  inspected  by  Government.  The  Bill  dealt  with 
3000  schools,  viz.  7Si  grammar  schools  and  2175  foundations, 
mostly  elementary,  with  a  gross  income  of  592,000^,  and  a  net 
income  for  education  of  340,000^.,  a  sum  which,  if  well  applied, 
would  have  done  much ;  but  these  sums  were  to  a  great  extent 
wasted.  Mr.  Forster  gave  startling  instances  of  this  fact.  His 
object  was  now  chiefly  to  open  the  benefits  of  these  endowments, 
not  only  to  the  lower  middle  classes,  on  whose  claims  Mr.  Forster 
strongly  insisted,  but  also  to  the  working  classes,  carrying  oat  in 
this,  he  contended,  the  intentions  of  the  founders;  and  he  explained 
how  he  would  do  this,  by  making  the  admissions  to  the  endowed 
schools  depend,  not  on  favour,  but  on  competitive  examination.  He 
also  shadowed  out  a  scheme  by  which  the  clever  child  of  a  working 
man  might  rise  step  by  step  from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to 
the  highest  education  in  the  country.  To  prevent  the  rich  seizing 
on  the  fruits  of  these  reforms,  the  Bill  would  give  power  to 
classify  these  schools,  and  to  fix  the  age  at  which  the  boys 
should  leave.  Among  other  objects  of  the  Bill  he  mentioned 
the  promotion  of  girls'  education,  and  the  multiplication  of  day 
schools.  The  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  not  suffice  for  these  objects,  and  a  special 
Commission  wonld  he  necessary.     The  Commissioners  would  have 
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no  power  of  themeelves  to  alter  the  foundation  of  a  school;  they 
woi^d  prepare  schemes,  and  afl«r  due  inquiry  and  consultation  with 
the  school  authorities  they  would  submit  them  to  the  Committee  of 
Council.  The  Government  of  the  day  would  then  become  respon- 
sible for  the  schemes  thus  framedj  and  if  they  approved  them  would 
lay  them  before  Parliament,  when  they  would  become  law,  if  not 
objected  to  by  either  House  within  forty  days.  The  establishment 
of  a  system  of  inspection  would  be  postponed  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  was  complete,  but  a  Council  of  Education  would 
be  appointed  at  once,  half  nominated  by  the  Universities  and  half 
by  the  Government,  which  would  examine  both  scholars  and  all 
masters  appointed  hereafter.  The  same  privil^;e  would  be  given  to 
private  schools  and  schoolmasters  on  putting  themselves  under 
similar  conditions.  He  would  consent  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committ«e,  and  he  concluded  with  a  vigorous  defence  of  bis  principle 
as  virtually  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  founders,  and  making  the 
ideas  of  the  past  minister  to  the  ideas  of  the  future. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  said  the  Bill  should  be  fully  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee.  The  absolute  power  of  the  "Anonymous  Triumvirate" 
would  excite  strong  opposition.  They  should  be  named.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  want  of  securities  against  Church  schools  drifting  into 
Nonconformist,  and  vice  vend.  An  opportunity  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  schools  to  prepare  schemes  for  themselves.  A  University 
degree  ought  to  be  sufficient  qualification  for  a  master,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  by  examining  all  the  schools  there  was  a  risk  of  fostering 

Mr,  Gatbome  Hardy,  who  offered  his  assistance  to  make  the  Bill 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  urged  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
named  in  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Goldney  thought  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  to  act  in  reconstructing  the  schools  ought  to  be 
prescribed  by  it.  Mr,  Locke  and  Mr.  Whitbread  recommended 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  schools  with  which  no  fault 
could  be  found,  to  frame  schemes  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Walter  objected  to  the  short  interval  of  forty  days  allowed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  schemes  by  Parliament,  and  su^pested, 
as  a  point  for  the  Select  Committee,  whether  such  schools  as  Repton, 
Tunbridge,  and  Uppingham  might  not  be  excepted  from  the  Bill. 
lie  mentioned,  too,  that  the  head  masters  of  some  most  important 
BchooLs  objected  to  being  limited  in  their  choice  of  assistants  to  cer- 
tificated masters,  and  he  held  examination  to  be  a  delusive  test. 

The  Bill,  after  some  further  discussion,  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  there  underwent 
considerable  alteration,  the  clauses  which  proposed  to  constitute  an 
Examining  Council  being,  with  some  others,  struck  outof  the  Bill. 
In  Committee  various  questions  were  raised,  though  not  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  the  most  important  of  which  were: — 
First,  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Winterbotham,  proposing  that 
the  Commissioners  in  their  schemes  should  make  provision  for  girls' 
edacation  equally  with  boys'.     Much  sympathy  was  expressed  with 
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the  object  of  the  amendment,  and  it  wae  admitted  on  all  bands 
that  the  CommisBioucre  should,  as  much  as  poesible,  add  to  the 
endowments  for  ^rls'  education ;  but  it  was  urged  that  the 
amendment  went  too  far,  and  on  this  plea  Mr.  WinterbotHam 
withdrew  it. 

Another  discussion  arose  on  amendments  proposed  to  the  clause 
which  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  apply  to  education  chari- 
table endowments  which  had  become  obsolete,  or  had  outgn^wn 
their  original  objects.  The  clause  was,  however,  passed,  subject  to 
the  modification  which  had  been  made  in  it  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, by  which  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  charities  was 
made  necessary.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  oppo- 
sition, the  names  of  the  intended  Commissioners  being  announced 
by  Mr.  Foreter;  viz.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  and 
Canon  Robinson. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  without  division, 
and  with  little  debate,  but  on  its  committal  it  underwent  consider- 
able criticism. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  claimed  the  exemption  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital from  the  Bill,  on  account  as  well  of  the  excessive  powers 
which  the  Bill  conferred  on  the  Commissioners,  as  of  the  recently- 
expressed  disrespect  of  one  of  the  nominated  Commissioners, 
Lord  Lj-ttelton,  for  founders'  intentions,  and  his  prqudice  in  favour 
of  free  competition. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  felt  perfect  faith  in  Lord  Lyttelton's 
following  out  bis  convictions  in  a  straightforward  way,  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  his  convictions  were  made  that  very  faith  a 
cause  for  greater  alarm.  As  President  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
bis  Royal  Highness  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  security 
which  the  Governors  had  originally  felt  respecting  the  inte- 
rests of  their  foundation  being  properly  protected  by  the  Bill, 
had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  recent  observations  of  Lord 
Lytt«lton  which  had  been  referred  to. 

Lord  Lyttelton  admitted  that  the  sentiments  he  bad  formerly 
and  which  he  still  held  on  the  subject  of  the  deficiencies  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  similar  foundations,  might  be  a  reasonable  objection 
to  his  appointment  on  the  Commission,  but  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  thin^  in  the  particular  speech  in  question  to  terrify  the 
friends  of  Chnst's  Hospital. 

Earl  De  Grey  remarked  that  Christ's  Hospital  had  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  Bill,  which  gave  it,  indeed,  larger  privileges 
than  the  schools  affected  by  tiie  Public  Schools  Bill  had  received. 
He  saw  no  ground  for  special  apprehension  on  account  of  Ixird 
Lyttelton's  expression  of  opinion.  Lord  Lyttelton  would,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  own  merite. 

Upon  clause  14  a  very  important  question  was  raised.  By  that 
section  the  power  of  revising  the  schemes  of  educational  endow- 
ments was  limited  to  those  which  had  been  created  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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The  Marquis  of  Salisboiy  desired  to  restrict  the  area  over  which 
the  destructive  action  of  the  Commissionere  was  to  range.  Settle- 
ments were  daily  made  which  extended  over  the  fifty  years  provided 
in  this  clause,  and  he  believed  the  action  of  benevolent  founders 
would  be  seriously  discouraged  if  it  were  understood  that  their 
bequests  might  be  diverted  from  the  objecia  for  which  they  were 
made  within  fifty  years  of  their  death.  He  moved  to  substitute 
a  hundred  years  for  fifty. 

Earl  De  Grey  said  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  seriously 
impair  the  working  of  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  in  many 
instances  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  evil  results  of  a  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  intentions  of  testators,  would  be  deterred 
from  leaving  tiieir  money  for  benevolent  purposes  if  they  knew 
that  under  no  circumetances  whatever  could  the  mode  of  employing 
the  money  be  altered  for  at  least  a  century.  Fifty  years  was  the 
period  fixed  in  the  Oxford  University  Act,  and  no  complaint  had 
beea  made  against  the  working  of  that  Act.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  not  only  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  all  the  schools  founded  between  fiftv  and  a  hundred  years  ago, 
bnt  to  withdraw  from  the  more  ancient  mstitutions  all  those  endow- 
ments which  hod  been  made  during  these  fifty  years.  His  noble 
friend,  in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  inviolabUity  of  ihe  rights  of 
founders,  had,  he  feared,  overlooked  the  importance  of  making  these 
foundations  usefiil  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  present  day. 
A  bad,  lazily,  and  ill-conducted  endowed  school  was  not  only  an  evil 
in  itself,  but  too  Frequently  had  the  efiect  of  preventing  the  founda- 
tion of  an  efficient  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Cairns  remarked  that  the  argumente  of  the  noble  earl, 
based  upon  the  importance  of  interfering  in  cases  where  en- 
dowed schools  were  ill-conducted,  was  just  as  applicable  to  cases 
where  the  schools  had  been  founded  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  schools  founded  at  an  earlier  period.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  if  founders  desired  that  their  intentions 
should  be  subjected  to  parliamentory  inquiry  or  action,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  state  the  wish  distinctly  in  the  bequest. 
He  quite  concurred  in  the  soundnosB  of  the  principle  of  laying 
down  certain  rules  by  which  founders  might  know  for  certain  how 
long  their  intentions  would  be  respected,  but  in  ex  post  facto 
legislation  of  the  kind  they  were  now  adopting,  they  ought  to 
exercise  great  care,  and  to  oficr  no  interference  without  grave  and 
sufiicient  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  the  Committee  that  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  two  generations  in  the  way  of  education  passed  away, 
and  those  connect^  with  the  management  of  these  schools  rarely 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  It  was,  for  instance,  fifty  years  since  he 
left  a  public  school,  and  until  within  the  last  five  years  the  course 
of  study  had  remained  unaltered.  A  change,  however,  was  then 
made,  greatly  against  the  wish  of  the  master,  but  the  advantage 
was  so  great  and   so   generally  recognized,  that  the   number  of 
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scholars  increased  immediately  from  200  to  300,  and  the  master 
himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  advantage  of  the 
change  that  had  been  effected. 

Earl  Portescue,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  endowments  by  being  made  useful  should  be  relieved 
from  discredit,  thought  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  con- 
fidence of  founders  should  not  be  shaken  by  undue  interference 
with  their  wishes  and  intentions.  Some  distinction  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  drawn  between  cases  where  money  had  been  given 
purely  for  educational  purooses  and  where  money  had  been  given 
for  purposes  which  were  mixed. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  could  testify,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  Qo  complaint  had  been  made  against  the  Oxford  University 
Act  on  account  of  the  time  having  been  fixed  at  6fly  instead  of 
a  hundred  years.  He  should,  therefore,  support  the  clause  as  it 
stood. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  altered  his  amendment  so  as  to  confine 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  endowments  founded  previously  to  the 
year  ISOO;  and  on  this  amendment  the  Committee  divided,  with 
the  following  result ; — 

For  the  amendment 29 


Majority  against  the  amendment        .     13 

This  valuable  measure  soon  afterwards  received  the  Royal  asoent. 

The  Bill  for  the  relaxation  of  the  tests  required  upon  taking 
degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  was  again  introduced 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  Solicitor-General,  but  in  his  individual 
character,  and  not  as  a  Government  measure.  In  moving  the  sec»nd 
reading  on  February  10,  the  learned  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  a 
reprint  of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  He  believed  it  would  be  necessary 
at  a  very  early  period  to  restrict  the  power  which  the  Visitors  now 
had  of  placing  a  veto  on  any  alterations  which  Colleges  might 
make  in  their  statutes.  The  change  now  proposed,  he  maintained, 
was  as  harmless  as  it  was  inevitable,  and  he  urged  his  opponents  to 
have  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  Christianity  and  the  Established 
Church,  apart  from  legislative  protection,  and  not  to  raise  the 
fruitless  cry  of  "  No  Surrender." 

Mr.  Mowbray  opposed  the  Bill.  He  admitted  that  the  Universi- 
ties were  national  institutions,  as  the  Church  of  England  was,  but 
he  denied  that  they  were  founded  by  the  State  or  supported  by  it. 
Both  Universities  and  Colleges,  be  maintained,  had  always  been 
connected  with  some  distinctive  form  of  religious  teaching,  but  this 
Bill  would  altogether  destroy  their  religious  character.  The  change 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  Cambridge  system,  which  Oxford 
was  quite  ready  to  accept,  would  admit  Dissenters  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  educational  culture.    The  Universities  had  deserved  well  of 
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tlie  Dtttion  by  their  admirable  eyetem  of  education,  and  that  they 
had  not  trained  young  men  illiberally  was  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Foreter,  all  the  leading 
Members  of  the  present  Government  were  Univeraity  men. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  said  that  as  in  1854  he  had  opposed  the  first 
introduction  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities — foreseeing  that  the 
demand  would  not  stop  there — so  now  he  would  oppose  this  Bill 
(inevitable  though  he  admitted  it  to  be},if  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  subversive  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  on  the 
teaching  of  the  University.  But  on  this  point  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  holding  that  the  disaesociation  of  religion  from  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  would  be  a  national  calamity,  be  denied  that  the 
Bill  would  have  that  effect.  Its  promoters  had  always  disavowed 
that  object,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  their  disavowal  was  not 
stamped  with  sufficient  clearness  on  the  Bill.  The  Christianity 
and  the  Church -of-England  character  of  Convocation,  University, 
and  Colleges  were  secured,  not  by  tests,  but  by  the  statutes  of 
the  Universities  and  the  Colleges,  which  the  Bill  did  not  in  any 
way  alter.  Neither  legally  nor  morally  was  the  subscription  test 
as  reliable  a  security  for  the  inBuence  of  religion  on  University 
teaching  as  the  other  securities  which  would  remain  untouched. 
But  thinking  that  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  connexion 
should  be  more  clearly  expreeeed  in  the  Bill,  he  proposed  to  insert 
words  recognizing  the  Universities  as  places  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  as  such ;  and  also  to  add 
.two  clauses,  one  of  which  would  contain  an  undertaking  for  all  lay 
professors  against  teaching  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Divine 
.authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England, 

Mr.  G,  O.  Morgan  supported  the  Bill,  arguing  that  the  Univer- 
sities are  national  institutions,  and  not  mere  nurseries  for  the 
clergy.  To  the  present  system  of  teste  he  objected  that  they  limited 
the  area  of  selection  for  University  offices  and  excluded  from  Uni- 
versity prizes  half,  and  that  not  the  least  intelligent  portion,  of  the 
population.  While  they  startled  men  of  tender  consciences  they 
were  taken  without  scruple  by  eceptice  and  men  on  the  verge  of 
Bomanism. 

Mr.  Playiair  supported  the  Bill  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  where  the  abolition  of  tests  •>"''  i"^""!-*- 
the  Universities  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  pi 
weakening  their  connexion  with  the  Church.  No  Ri 
or  infidel  had  yet  been  elected  to  a  professional  c 
land.  He  urged  the  claims  of  Presbyterians  to  b 
the  English  Universities,  and  predicted  for  tl 
vigorous  life  when  these  denominational  barric 
broken  down. 

Mr.  Hardy  intimated  that  the  Opposition,  after  i 
amendments  given  notice  of  by  Sir  R.  Palmer,  woi 
against  the  second  reading.     Reviewing  the  small      ,-.  . 
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this  Bill,  lie  inferred  that  it  was  the  precursor  of  a  larger  mea- 
sure, and  from  permissiTe  would  become  compulsory;  and  he  was 
nnable  to  understand  the  complacency  with  which  Sir  R.  Palmer 
regarded  the  intentions  of  its  promoters.  Mr.  Hardy  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  confusion  and  discord  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  persons  of  different  religions  into  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  defended  the  title  of  the  Universities  to  their  endow- 
ments, as  derived  from  the  original  founders  through  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  end  of  the  proposed  policy  would  be  the  secularization  of 
the  endowments,  and  the  Dissenters  would  gain  no  benefit  from  the 
concession  they  sought.  As  to  Sir  R.  Palmer's  amendments,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  nor  did 
he  expect  to  be  able  to  concur  in  them, 

Mr.  Walpole  said  that  he,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  would  suspend  his 
opposition  until  he  should  have  seen  the  amendments,  and  the 
Solicitor-General  intimated  be  would  agree  to  the  first  of  them,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  clear  that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  sever  the 
connesion  between  University  education  and  religion;  but  the 
second  he  could  not  accept. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  nem.  con. 

On  the  clauses  proposed  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  being  moved  in 
Committee,  the  first,  which  declared  that  the  Act  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  lawfully  established  system  of  religious  education, 
worship,  or  discipline  of  the  Universities,  was  carried  without 
opposition.  But  the  second,  exacting  a  form  of  declaration  to 
be  taken  by  professors,  tutors,  and  lecturers,  received  so  little 
support  that  the  learned  gentleman  withdrew  it  after  a  short 
discussion. 

Mr.  Fawcett  moved  a  new  clause,  enabling  one-third  of  the 
Fellows  of  a  Collie  to  call  a  meeting  at  which  a  majority  present 
might  alter  or  repeal  any  statute  imposing  a  religious  t^.  It 
received  support  from  some  members,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Solicitor- General  and  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  permissive  character  of  the  Bill. 

The  only  divisions  that  took  place  in  Committee  resulted  in 
large  majorities  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  On  the  third  reading  no 
debate  took  place,  but  the  opponents  called  for  a  division,  in 
which  the  numbers  were  116  in  favour  of,  and  65  against  the 
Bill.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  it  met  with  a  different 
reception.  Earl  Russell  having  moved  the  second  reading,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  opposed  the  motion.  The  noble  lord  conceded 
that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  some  relaxation  of  Xlniversity  Tests, 
and  of  admitting  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Englaiid  was 
increasing.  But  the  removal  of  tests  in  the  case  of  college  founda* 
tions  came  before  the  House  now  for  the  first  time.  As  to  this 
point,  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  tests  were  all  abolished  there 
would  be  no  adequate  security  for  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  collegiate  education.  His  own  opinion  was  that  almost  half  the 
total  number  of  fellows  was  required  for  the  working  of  a  college. 
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In  respect,  then,  of  that  proportion,  he  was  inclined  to  retain  the 
present  t«fit8.  The  rest  he  would  convert  into  University  fellow- 
ships, and  would  throw  them  open,  without  regard  to  rcli^ous 
opinions.  In  this  manner  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters 
would  hoth  gain,  though  the  latter  in  a  greater  degree.  With 
the  object  of  giving  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  question  he 
moved  the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  supported  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
retention  of  such  tests  was  inconsistent  with  the  tendency  of  the 
age.  He  was,  moreover,  persuaded  that  they  were  not  merely 
unnecessary,  but  even  injurious. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  considered  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
act«d  wiselv  in  moving  the  previous  question.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  tests  in  the  case  of  University  professors  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  the  Universities.  Nevertheless,  he 
acknowledged  the  hardship  of  the  existing  ezclusioD  of  D!ssent«rs 
from  a  share  in  the  prizes  which  their  talents  entitled  them  to.  He 
therefore  agreed  in  the  advantages  of  the  suggestion  to  appropriate 
a  certain  number  of  fellowships,  though  scarcely  so  many  as  half, 
as  University  fellowships,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colleges,  whose  government  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  interfere  with. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  maintained  that  it  would  be  a  confession 
of  intellectual  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Engknd  for 
it  to  insist  on  keeping  a  monopoly  of  half  the  fellowships.  The 
true  defence  of  the  Bill  was,  he  argued,  that  it  was  a  compromise, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  reject  it. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  thongh  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  existing 
bars  to  admission  into  the  Colleges,  as  distinguished  from  the  Uni- 
versities, had  always  been  disinclined  to  compelling  the  Collies  to 
admit  Dissenters.  But  this  Bill  left  them  their  freedom  of  action, 
and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  it. 

On  a  division  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  Bl  to  54. 

Avery  short  timeelapsedaflerthe  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act 
before  it  bore  fruit  in  tiie  settlement  of  a  question  which  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  keen,  and  sometimes  acrimonious  controversy,  the 
restrictions  on  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College, 
Mr.  Fawcett,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Session,  had  given 
notice  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  these  restrictions, 
but  now  found  himself  somewhat  unexpectedly  anticipated  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  authorities  of  that  institution.  In  proposing 
his  motion  Mr.  Fawcett  made  some  observations  on  the  rival 
schemes  that  had  been  sn^ested:  one  for  affiliating  denomi- 
national Colleges  to  the  University,  and  another  for  a  divisional 
alteration  of  Trinity  Collie.  He  argued  that  his  own  scheme 
of  opening  the  College  to  men  of  all  denominations  would  he 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  Irish  people.  Allqding  to  the 
anticipated   readiness  of  the  authorities    of   Trinity   College  >  to 
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accept  his  suggeetioD,  he  predicted  that  it  would  open  to  it 
the  widest  career  of  usefulnees,  aud  he  pointed  out  varioos 
internal  refonns  which  were  necessary,  such  as  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  modes  of  election  and  the  equalization  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  senior  and  junior  fellows. 

Dr.  Ball,  declining  to  discuss  at  this  period  of  the  Session  a 
motion  which  involved  the  whole  question  of  University  education 
in  Ireland,  stated  to  the  House  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  of  their  intention,  under  the  altered 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  Ireland,  not  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  C.  Forteecue,  admitting  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  deal 
in  due  time  with  the  question,  intimated  that  he  could  not  support 
the  resolution,  as  it  did  not  meet  the  case  of  those  who  bad  reason  to 
complain  of  the  present  state  of  University  education  in  Ireland. 
Their  grievance  was  not  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  highest 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  Trinity  College,  but  that  they  could 
not  obtain  a  University  degree  except  by  passing  through  coll^«a 
constructed  on  a  system  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  resolution  did  not  remedy  this  sense  of  inequality, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  considerations  in  a  country  where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Roman  Catholic  as  where  it  only  interested  difierent  sections 
of  Protestants. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  in  reply,  said  that  it  would  he  useless  at  this  period 
of  the  Session  to  divide  the  House,  but  he  protested  against  the 
leaning  to  the  denominational  system  apparent  in  Mr.  Fortescue'a 
^)eech,  and  warned  him  that  he  must  not  expect  the  support  of  the 
LiberaJ  party  for  such  views. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce  having  disclaimed  the  interpretation  thus  put 
upon  his  colleague's  speech,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  annual  vote  for  Public  Education  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  in  Committee  of  Supply.  It  amounted  to  840,711/.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  prefaced  his  motion  by  an  explanatory  state- 
ment.  He  informed  the  House  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
49,000;.  in  the  vote— ti.OOO/.  on  the  day-schools,  and  5000;.  on 
the  night-schools — of  which  36,000/.  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  educated.  Grants  were  made  to  10,857  day- 
schools  and  1 91 1  night-schools,  and  these  afforded  accommodation 
for  1,660,000  children.  The  number  registered  on  the  books  was 
1,453,000,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only  978,000  in  the 
day-schools,  and  55,000  in  the  night-schools.  The  grants  to  these 
schools  amounted  to  414,900/.,  which  was  supplemented  by 
420,74ti/.  of  school  fees,  and  472,750/.  in  subscriptions  and 
endowmente.  Speaking  on  the  quality  of  the  education  given, 
Mr.  Forster  adduced  the  fact  that  4£S,000  day-scholars  and 
35,500  night-scholars  had  passed  without  failure,  being  about 
67  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  population  was  about  1 
per  cent,  per  annum,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  7^  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  8  per  cent,  in  those 
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presented  for  examination,  and  I0|  per  cent,  in  those  passed 
without  &ilure.  But,  on  the  other  himd,  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  proper,  only  one-fourth  of  those  between  six  and 
ten  years,  and  one-fifth  between  ten  and  twelve,  were  receiving  a 
real  education. 

The  vote,  after  some  discussiou,  which  turned  rather  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  than  on  the  details  of  the  proposed 
appropriation,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  national  education,  two  debates,  one  in  each 
House  of  Parliament,  maybe  referred  to  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  first 
origiiiated  with  £arl  Russell,  who,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Peers  to  the  sums  voted  for  this  purpose.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  comparison  with  what  had  been  done,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  the  New  England  State?,  education  was  behindhand  iu 
England  and  Ireland.  The  plan  of  grants  in  aid  had  not  been 
without  result,  but  an  unjust  part  of  the  burden  was,  as  demon- 
strated by  Canon  Girdlestone,  thrown  on  the  parochial  clergy  in 
consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  landowners  to  promote 
education.  The  clergy  could  not  do  all,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
country  was  without  schools.  It  would  be  necessary,  be  believed, 
for  tie  Government  next  year  to  undertake  a  general  scheme. 
The  relief  of  the  rates  from  other  burdens  might  render  it  possible 
to  procure  some  support  to  schools  out  of  tbem,  but  be  intimated  an 
opinion  that  public  grants  must  be  looked  to  as  the  main  resource; 
the  question  of  religious  education  also  required  speedy  atten- 
tion. The  case  of  Ireland  differed  as  to  this  from  that  of  England. 
Here  60  per  cent,  was  raised  by  local  subscriptions,  and  the  State 
supplied  only  40  per  cent. ;  but  in  Ireland  the  State  had  to 
contribute  93  per  cent.  Where  private  grants  formed  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  as  in  Ireland,  the  State  was 
entitled  to  use  a  wider  discretion  in  the  arrangements  respect- 
ing religious  teaching.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
had,  however,  claimed  to  conduct  the  religions  teaching,  even  in 
localities  where  there  was  a  considerable  Protestant  population. 
The  reports  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  1866  and  1867 
pointed  ont  this  evil  tendency.  Lord  Russell  himself  considered 
that  a  system  of  denominational  education  in  Ireland  would  gravely 
increase  the  want  of  concord  in  that  island. 

Earl  Be  Grey  defended  the  Government  for  having  decided  not 
to  bring  in  a  general  measure  of  education  at  a  period  when  it  was 
hopeless  to  secure  proper  attention  to  it.  He  thought  Lord 
Russell  bad  put  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system  too  high. 
A  system  which  was  educating  1,241,000  children  was  not  to  be 
laid  aside  lightly.  Government  grants  ought,  he  believed,  to  be 
supplemented  to  any  necessary  extent;  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
throw  away  any  additional  resoarces  arising  from  individual 
liberality.  It  might  be  true,  again,  that  the  liberality  of  the 
clergy  was  too  heavily  taxed;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  how 
many  places  the  landowners  contributed  their  full  proporUon.     ■ 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  President  of  the  Council,  dwelt  on 
the  increasing  euccessful  results  of  the  present  syBtem,  The  feeling 
of  the  usefulness  of  voluntary  efforts  was  growing.  He  was  himself 
entirely  convinced  of  the  good  effects  of  the  existing  denominational 
system  of  education  in  England,  and  he  deprecated  any  rash 
interference  with  it  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Lyveden  urged  on  the  Education  Department  to  inquire 
whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  relation  between  the  increase  of 
education  and  the  decrease  of  crime.  He  doubted  it,  and  this 
doubt,  which  was  generally  felt,  explained  the  carelessness  of  the 
landed  class  in  the  matter.  He  was  opposed  in  any  case  to  a 
eompulsoiy  rate. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  saw  no  possible  connexion  between  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  decrease  of  crime.  There  were  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  tendency  was  the  other  way.  But  education  might 
diminish  pauperism,  by  diminishing  the  helplessness  which  in  rural 
districts  was  at  its  root.  The  landowners  had,  he  thought,  been 
unfairly  assailed  for  illiberality  in  respect  of  education.  They  felt 
that  they  were  already  far  too  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  other 
interests,  and  grudged  any  addition  to  their  burdens.  If  the  rates 
were  to  be  appealed  to,  voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  killed. 

Earl  Grey^a  experience  of  the  zeal  for  education  in  the  north  of 
England  led  him  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  strictures  on  the 
efforts  of  agricultural  neighbourhoods  in  favour  of  education  as 
compared  with  manufacturmg  localities. 

The  Bishop  of  Loudon  remarked  that,  over  and  above  Govern- 
ment inspection,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  diocesan  inspection, 
which  aided  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  education.  He  protested 
against  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  relation  between  education 
and  the  diminution  of  crime. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  some  other  peers,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  Belper,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  but  no 
motion  or  resolution  was  passed.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Melley  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  anticipating  from  its  inquiries 
conclusive  proof  that  our  present  agencies — industrial  schools, 
workhouse  schools,  denominational  schools,  and  the  Factory  Acts — 
entirely  failed  to  reach  the  lowest  class.  This  belief,  which 
amounted  to  a  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  he  illustrated  \>y  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  educational  statistics  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  In  Liverpool,  out  of  9S,000 
children  of  school  age,  only  47,000  were  at  school,  and  though 
there  were  10,000  places  vacant  in  the  schools  provided 
for  tlie  working  classes,  there  were  30,000  children  running 
idle  about  the  streets.  In  Manchester  not  more  than  half  the 
children  of  school  age  were  at  school ;  and  in  Birmingham,  out  of 
78,000  children,  nearly  20,000  were  in  the  streets.  Altogether, 
out  of  252,000  children  in  these  three  towns,  nearly  75,000 
children  were    running   wild   in   the   streets,     llie   question,   as 
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Mr.  Melly  put  it,  was  not,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  these 
children?"  but,  "What  will  they  do  with  ua?"  And  this  he 
answered  by  referring  to  the  statistics  of  crime  and  pauperism. 
In  these  three  towns  the  number  of  apprehensions  had  risen  from 
31,000  in  1861  to  58,000  in  1868,  and  the  juvenile  apprehensions 
from  1749  to  8720.  The  number  of  criminals  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  had  increased  from  11,000  to  20,000,  The  local 
rates  in  the  three  towns  had  risen  to  an  average  of  1*.  ^d.  in 
the  pound.  He  argued  next  that  the  Factory  Acts — meant 
originally  for  sanitary  rather  than  educational  purposes — could  not 
deal  with  these  children,  for  there  were  only  about  30,000  in  the 
country  amenable  to  them.  The  industrial  schools  could  not  touch 
them,  for  they  were  boarding  schools  at  a  cost  of  18/.  a  year 
per  head,  and  the  general  extension  of  such  a  system  would 
demoralize  and  pauperize  the  country.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
which  he  proposed  was  the  establishment  of  free  municipal  non- 
denominational  schools,  with  schoolmasters  paid  from  the  rates,  and 
school  beadles  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children 
found  in  the  streets,  or  not  attending  other  schools.  These, 
operating  with  the  workhouse,  the  industrial  and  reformatory,  and 
the  denominational  schools,  would  form  a  perfect  system  of  education 
for  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Dixon  seconds  the  motion,  going  into  some  statistical  details 
with  respect  to  Birmingham  to  justify  his  support  of  compulsory 
rating  and  attendance. 

Mr.  Fawcctt  opposed  the  motion,  thinking  the  Government  had 
ample  information  for  legislation  at  its  command  in  the  reports  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  of  Sir  John  Fakington's  and 
other  Committees,  and  in  reports  of  private  societies.  The  result  of 
another  Committee  would  be  to  retard  legislation,  for  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  could  not  be  dealt  with  this  Session,  and  the 
Grovjemment  would,  therefore,  be  precluded  from  legislating  at  the 
commencement  of  next  Session.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fawcett 
agreed  completely  with  the  objects  of  the  motion,  and  went  through 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  rating  and  compulsory 
attendance;  for  the  present  voluntary  system,  aided  by  State 
grants,  he  maintained,  could  never  be  developed  into  a  comprehen- 
sive national  system.  His  chief  point  was  uiat  children  were  kept 
from  schools  by  the  ignorance,  poverty,  or  selfishness  of  their  parents, 
and  that  compulsion  alone  could  overcome  these  obstacles.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  was  not  adverse  to  it,  and  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  a  generation.  Of  course  the  schools  thus  supported 
would  be  secular,  and  would  be  sapplementaiy  to  denominational 
schools.  He  admitted,  too,  that  the  Imperii  Exchequer  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost.  Mr.  Fawcett  also  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  education  in  checking  pauperism  and  in  keeping 
England  abreast  of  other  nations  in  the  industrial  race. 

Mr.  Adderley  concurred  with  Mr.  Fawcett  that  another  Com- 
mittee would  be  an  abuse  of  inquiry,  and  that  the  materials  vi"- 
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ample  for  le^iUtdon.  CoDsidmng,  too,  the  naml>er  of  unmioceaBful 
Bills  wUch  had  been  introdaced  during  the  laat  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
most  members  were  fully  prepared  to  debate  the  question,  and  even 
to  vote  on  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  educational  measure 
we  needed  might  be  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the  Privy 
Council  system,  and  he  preferred  this  to  the  complication  of  two 
systems,  one  of  which  must  swallow  up  the  other.  But  as  one  rigid 
mode  of  treatment  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  every  part  of 
the  country,  he  suggested  that  a  hybrid  Bill  might  be  introiduced, 
applying  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  MeOy  to  one  or  two 
large  towns,  and  extending  the  police  powers  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  so  that  vagrant  children  might  be  sent  to  elementary 
day  schools. 

Mr.  Buxton  thought  that  the  backwardness  of  education  was 
owing,  not  to  the  failure  of  our  machinery,  but  to  the  apathy  of 
parents.  He  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
attendance  in  this  country.  Bather  than  adopt  at  once  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  he  preferred  to  try  the  experiment  in  one 
or  two  large  towns,  and  make  the  present  system  as  efficient  aa 
possible- 
Lord  Sandon  supported  the  motion  for  a  Committee,  because  tJie 
accounts  of  the  condition  of  these  destitute  classes  were  so  irre- 
concilable. He  suggested  that  Commissioners  should  be  sent  to 
four  or  five  of  the  largest  towns. 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  disagreeing  from  Mr.  Adderley,  held  that  the 
present  system  had  been  tried  long  enough,  and  a  bold  and  compre- 
hensive national  scheme  was  needed.  Now  that  we  had  a  strong 
Grovemment,  containing  men  who  had  shown  themselves  zealous 
friends  of  education,  he  confidently  anticipated  the  question  would 
be  settled  very  early. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  coucnrred  that  the  time  had  passed  for 
Committees,  and  that  we  must  at  the  earliest  opportunity  have  a 
comprehensive  measure,  and  he  should  be  rejoiced  to  think  with 
Mr.  Adderley  that  an  extension  of  the  Revised  Code  would  meet  aU 
our  necessities,  but  notably  the  problem  was  how  to  change  the 
present  system  into  a  national  scheme  without  sacrificing  the 
advantages  of  voluntary  effort ;  and  a  very  difficult  one  it  was.  In 
the  first  place,  however  strong  might  be  the  objections  to  voting 
State  aid  for  religious  education,  no  measure  would  be  popular  in 
the  country  which  tended  to  check  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  if 
the  schools  were  to  be  free  it  was  clear  that  they  must  soon 
swallow  up  all  the  other  schools.  Again,  thoogh  it  was  absurd  to 
argue  that  compulsion  was  un-English,  the  working  of  the  police 
machinery  for  compulsion  would  certainly  be  much  opposed  to 
English  habits  and  feeling.  The  anal<^y  of  foreign  countries,  Mr, 
Forster  pointed  out,  did  not  apply,  for  their  Governments  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  private  life  of  their  citizens 
than  would  be  tolerated  here ;  and  as  to  the  precedent  of  New 
England,  Mr.  Forster  told  a  story  connected  with  the  late  Public 
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Schoob  CommissioD  which  showed  that  the  compulsory  law  there 
had  falleo  so  completely  into  deeuetade  that  even  Mr.  Adams,  the 
late  American  Minister,  though  actively  engaged  in  education,  did 
not  know  of  its  existence.  There  were  difficulties,  too,  counected 
with  the  fluctuating  state  of  public  opinion,  as  he  and  Mr.  Bruce 
had  espeneuced^iQ  the  management  of  their  Bills.  But  difficult  as 
it  was,  it  was  a  business  for  the  Government,  and  a  Committee 
would  not  assist  them.  Anticipating  Lord  Sandon'a  suggestion, 
be  stated  that  Government  would  institute  inquiries  into  the 
educational  condition  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr.  Henlej  regretted  that  the  inquiry  was  not  to  be  conceded. 
Mr.  Mundella  referred  to  his  experience  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, to  show  how  little  ground  there  was  to  apprehend  that  the 
magistrate  and  policeman  would  he  needed  to  enforce  attendance. 
The  discussion  then  diverged  into  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
greater  amount  of  ignorance  was  to  he  found  in  town  or  in  country 
districts.     In  the  end,  Mr.  Melly  withdrew  his  motion. 

A  measure  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  carried  to  a  successful 
end,  was  proposed  by  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  for  extending  and  improving  the  system  of  education  in 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  took  charge  of  the  measure, 
laid  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  February, 
making  a  statement  of  its  provisions  and  object.  It  was  proposed 
hereafter  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  should  consist  of 
ten  members — two  elected  by  the  conveners  of  counties,  two  by  the 
borough  interest,  two  by  the  Universities,  one  by  the  schoolmasters, 
and  two  (with  a  paid  chairman)  by  the  Crown,  As  the  system  of 
grants  by  the  Privy  Council  hud  not  worked  satisfactorily,  it  was 
proposed  to  authorize  the  board  to  select  such  of  the  denominational 
schools  as  were  really  required  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
to  adopt  them  without  causing  them  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
parochial  rates.  After  a  given  date  there  would  be  no  more  deno- 
minational schools,  but  all  would  fall  into  the  parochial  system.  It 
was  further  proposed  to  give  the  central  board  large  powers  over  the 
school  baildmgs,  and  a  full  power  of  dismissal  with  regard  to 
parochial  teachers,  and  as  to  the  new  code,  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  several  alterations.  The  system  of  payments  by  results 
wouhl  be  preserved,  but  the  payment  would  go  to  the  rich  as  well 
as  to  the  poor,  and  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  higher 
bnDches  of  education.  The  schedule  of  the  Bill  described  the  mode 
in  which  the  code  would  be  carried  out;  but  the  main  features 
were  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  different  classes  of  society, 
while  it  encouraged  the  highest  standard  of  education  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  parochial  schools.  It  would  not  be 
required  that  the  school  inspectors  should  belong  to  any  particular 
denomination,  bat  the  Bill  recognized  the  principle  of  the  conscience 
clause,  and  no  public  money  would  be  granted  except  in  accordance 
-rilh  that  principle,  ^^  .,„„.Googlc 
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Upon  the  eecond  reading  being  moved,  eeveml  Peers  eu^^ested 
objections  to  the  echeme.  Lord  Abinger  disapproved  of  the  im- 
poeition  of  additional  chaiges  upon  the  mtepftyers. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie,  in  dealing  with  the  assumption  that  a  BystnTa 
of  rating  for  schools  discouraged  voluntarv  exertion,  contended  that 
this  was  a  fallacy,  as  the  proportion  of  voluntary  effort  in  Scotland, 
where  rating  was  in  force,  clearly  showed. 

Lord  Denbigh  complained  that  the  Bill  had  not  taken  sufficient 
care  of  the  300,000  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  whose  educational 
matters  it  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  despotic  board,  which  might  be  ex- 
clusively Protestant.  He  hoped  it  would  be  bo  altered  in  Committee 
as  to  apply  only  to  PresbyterianB. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  the  Bill,  though  really  the  Bill  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  ignored  some  of  the  most  important  of 
their  recommendations.  He  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  Bill  was  satisfactoiy  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scotch 
people. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  discussed  seriatim  Lord  Abinger's  and  Lord 
Airlie's  criticisms.  He  desired  that  all  possible  precautions  might 
be  taken  to  secure  a  sound  elementary  inatruction  in  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  also  misunderstood  his  views  respecting 
denominational  education.  The  general  nature  of  the  results  of  the 
proposed  new  system  would,  he  anticipated,  not  differ  materially 
irom  those  of  the  existing  one. 

Lord  Cairns  pointed  out  a  difficultj-  in  the  Bill  arising  from  the 
potverlessness  of  that  House  to  deal  with  the  amount  of  the  rates,  or 
the  persons  to  be  authorized  to  levy  them,  and  he  was  completely 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  AJgyll's 
assertion  of  the  general  approval  in  Scotland  itself  of  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  existing  system. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  division,  but  before 
going  into  Committee, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Bill  in  its 
principles  and  its  details,  which  from  his  unavoidable  absence  on  the 
second  reading  he  had  been  prevented  from  discussing.  The  change 
from  the  present  system — a  combination  of  the  parochial  and  the 
voluntary  with  a  rating  system,  which,  he  maintained,  must  abolish 
the  voluntary  system — would  increase  the  burden.  Nor  had  the 
necessity  of  a  change  been  proved,  as  indeed  appeared  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  himself 
been  chairman.  He  objected,  moreover,  to  the  maximum  three- 
penny rate,  which  was,  he  considered,  of  the  essence  of  the  system, 
but  which  in  many  districts  would  not  cover  the  expense  of 
education.  He  denied  that  the  feeling  of  Scotland  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  which,  providing  a  non-denominational  system  of 
education,  would  lead  naturally,  he  feared,  to  secularism. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  refused  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of 
the  Bill  iu  its  present  sta^e,  and  pressed  for  going  into  Committee. 

Lord  Cairns  thought  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  original  pledge,  that 
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the  Bill  would  be  accepted  bj  the  various  sections  in  Scotland  as  a 
compromise,  had  not  been  redeemed.  At  all  events  he  argued  that 
before  going  into  Committee  the  House  ought  to  have  before  it  the 
Gtatietice  on  which  the  Government  had  persuaded  itself  that  a 
threepence-in-the-pound  rate,  on  which  the  whole  Bill  turned,  would 
be  sufficient.  Certainlj  in  some  pariehee  where  the  rate  was  most 
necessary  it  was  proved  that  it  would  be  inadequate ;  but  be  objected 
particularly  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  which  seemed  to  be  to  re- 
duce all  the  Scotch  schools  to  the  level  of  the  new  National  Schools 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  machinery  for  accomplishing  this,  which 
was  one  of  reward  and  puniebment. 

In  the  Committee  a  prolonged  discussion  took  place  on  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Lord  Colonsay,  and  supported  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  denominational 
system.  This  amendment  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  but  it  was  carried  gainst  the  Government  by  68  to  S3,  and 
another  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboroufh,  bearing 
in  the  same  direction,  was  carried  against  the  protest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  a  division.     * 

On  the  conscience  clause  the  Duke  of  Argyll  again  expressed 
bis  full  conviction  of  the  inexpediency  of  inserting  such  pro- 
visions, and  repudiated  all  responsibility  of  the  Government  for 
tbem. 

The  Bill  thus  underwent  considerable  alteration  at  the  hands  of 
^ponente  from  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  originally  proposed. 
Though  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  time,  the 
pressure  of  other  and  more  important  business  prevented  it  being 
proceeded  with  for  many  weeks,  and  August  had  arrived  before  time 
was  found  te  entertain  it.  Mr.  Bruce  then  announced  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  the  Government  had  agreed  to 
make  certain  concessions.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
that  parochial  schools  should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  The  proposed  modifications  did  not,  however,  meet  with  a 
cordial  accnttaace.  Much  division  of  opinion  was  manifested  among 
the  Scotch  Members,  some  of  whom  preferred  to  throw  over  the  Bill 
rather  than  pass  it  in  ite  existing  form ;  others  urged  the  importance 
of  not  letting  the  Session  go  by  without  le^slation.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  was  severely  cnticized  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  supporters,  and  serious  complaint  was  made  of  the  incon- 
venience of  pressing  important  measures  like  this  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Session.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  these  contentions  over 
the  deteils  of  the  Bill,  which  was  at  last  got  through  and  returned 
to  the  Lords  but  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  pro- 
rogation. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  amendmente  being  moved  on  the  9th 
of  August,  Lord  B^desdale  moved  an  amendment  deferring  the  con- 
sideration of  them  for  three  months.  He  described  the  repeated  post- 
ponemente  which  had  attended  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
strongly  condemned  thejiroybnntf  committid,  whereby  the  measure 
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sent  down  by  tbeir  lordBkipe  had  never  been  really  submitted  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  urged  that  tbe  authority  and  iadepeodence  of 
their  lordebipB  would  be  at  an  end  if  important  Bills  were  forced 
upon  their  acceptance  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  reply,  contended  that  in  consideration 
of  the  Bill  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  Lords,  of  the  nigeot 
baainess  which  had  retarded  its  progress  in  the  Commons,  and  of 
the  willingneaa  of  the  Lower  House  to  enter  upon  its  consideration 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  their  lordships  were  bound  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill.  He  attributed  the  pressure  of  business  at 
the  close  of  the  session  to  the  growing  tendency  of  Governments 
to  initiate  important  Bills  in  the  other  House,  and,  reviewing  the 
amendments,  he  pointed  oat  that  the  Commons  had  made  con- 
siderable concessions  to  their  lordships'  views. 

Earl  Granville  also  urged  that  the  amendments  should  be  con> 
sidered,  which  might  well  be  done  in  a  single  sitting ;  but  on  a 
division  Lord  Bedesdale's  amendment  was  carried  by  55  to  43. 
The  Bill  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  state  of  the  English  Episcopate  was  a  subject  which  at 
this  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention.  It  hap- 
pened by  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  several  of  the 
Bishops,  especially  those  whose  dioceses  comprised  the  sontfaem 
and  western  counties,  were  by  age,  or  severe  bodily  infirmitieB, 
wholly  or  partially  disabled  from  work.  This  was  performed 
either  by  Archdeacons,  or  by  retired  colonial  prelates,  of  whicii 
some  happened  to  be  in  this  country  and  capable  of  duty. 
But  these  im]icrfect  and  provisional  arrangements  were  justly 
deemed  unsatisfactoiy,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  even 
assuming  unimpaired  health  and  strength  in  all  the  occupants  of 
the  existing  sees,  the  present  episcopal  force  was  unequal  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  office,  especially  in  the  larger 
and  thickly-peopled  dioceses.  Of  the  latter  opinion  was  Lord  LytteU 
ton,  who  in  former  sessions  had  endeavoured,  though  without 
success,  to  procure  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  an  increase  of  the 
Episcopate.  His  lordship  again  this  year  brought  forward  bia 
measure,  which  he  stated  to  be  in  its  general  efieet  the  same  which 
he  had  proposed  on  former  occasions.  He  explained  that  by  its 
provisions  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  be  empowered 
to  frame  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  new  sees,  which,  besides 
requiring  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in  council,  would  have  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parliament.  The  incomes,  which 
might  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  rate  perhaps  of  2500^.  a  year,  would 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions;  for  if  people  refused  to  pay 
for  a  Bishop,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  they  probably  did  not 
deserve  one. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  would   not  oppose 

tbe  second  reading,  regretted  he  could  not  give  the  Bill  a  very 

hearty  support.     Three  additional  sees  were  certainly  required,  but 

not  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  Episcopate.     If  succeeeful>  the  Bill 
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would  ^  beyond  what  was  needed ;  and  if  not  successfal  it  would 
do  nothing^t  all.  He  objected  paiiicolarly  to  the  eBtablishinent — 
which  the  Bill  favoured — of  two  different  classes  of  Bishops.  It 
was  also  to  be  apprehended  that,  under  a  voluntary  ayetem  like  this, 
tbe  patron^e  would  virtually  be  in  the  private  founders,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  various  colonial  bishoprics.  He  thought  the 
nomination  should  be  solely  and  actually  in  the  Crown. 

Lord  Carnarvon  feared  the  Bill  was  closed  with  provisions 
which  would  render  it  nugatory.  In  the  first  place,  it  depended 
too  much  upon  large  voluntary  contributions,  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  pereooH  would  scarcely  feel  secure  in  providing 
for  ecclesiastical  foundations ;  but,  at  the  same  time  the  Bill 
did  embody  a  sound  principle,  viz.  that  the  Episcopate  ought 
to  grow  with  the  population,  for  whose  needs  the  Church  was 
answerable.  He  would  not  share  the  req)oneibility  of  rejecting 
the  opening  which  this  Bill  afforded  tor  carrying  out  that 
principle. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  maintained  that  the  Bill  must  be  nuga- 
tory. Its  machinery  required  an  amount  of  contributions  wmch 
would  hardly  be  forthcoming,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  for 
such  an  object.  But,  if  inoperative,  it  was  worse  than  nothing, 
since  it  would  tend  to  hinder  any  thing  being  attempted  for  the 
supply  of  the  real  need  of  three  or  more  new  hishoprics  which 
was  admitted  to  exist. 

Lord  Portman  expressed  objection  to  "  subscription  bishops." 
He  thought  that  2500^.  was  inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of  a 
Bishop,  who  might  become  a  Peer  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  expressed  similar  objections,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
intimated  bis  dislike  to  the  project  of  instituting  bishoprics  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Earl  Stanhope  ui^ed  Lord  Lyttelton  to 
withdraw  the  Bill. 

Lord  Nelson  dissented  from  certain  provisions  of  the  BUI,  espe- 
cially the  rota  system  with  regard  to  seats  in  the  House  involved  in 
the  Bill,  but  was  cordially  in  favour  of  it,  as  substantially  a  Bill  for 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate.  He  was  personalty  of  opinion  that 
every  lai^  town  ought  to  have  a  Bishop.  He  did  not  suppose, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  House  would  share  his  views. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  former  and 
his  present  diocese,  would  be  likely  to  accept  gratefully  anv  alievia' 
tion  of  Episcopal  responsibility.  But  this  Bill  would  not  be  of  any 
utility.  Excessive  complications  must  arise  from  having,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  one  Bishop  in  a  single  town,  however  vast.  The 
new  dioceses  to  be  created  by  the  Bill  would  themselves,  too,  he 
feared,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  although  the  Bishops,  whose 
incomes  were  in  any  case,  whether  large  or  small,  held  only  on 
trust,  might  not  be. 

Lord  Cairns  was  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  tbe  Episcopate,  but 
he  opposed  this  Bill — 1,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  inoperative 
on  account  of  the  expense ;  2,  because  it  would  create  two  distinct 
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classes  of  Bishops ;  and  3,  on  account  of  difficulties  connected  witli 
the  provision  for  laying  any  scheme  before  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  declared  himself  very  friendly  to  the 
objects  of  the  Bill,  added  his  earnest  reeommendation  that  it 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  Earl  GranviUe  seconded  the  advice, 
intimating  that  certain  defeat  would  be  the  alternative.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  however,  declined  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  4S  to  20. 

Another  measare,  the  necessity  for  which  was  grounded  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  at  this  time  above 
referred  to,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  BUI  for  making 
provision  for  facilitating  the  resignation  of  aged  or  incapacitated 
Bishops.  This  measure  was  introduced  by  the  most  rev.  prelate 
at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  but  it  met  with  little  obstruction 
in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses.  The  Archbishop,  on 
moving  the  second  reading,  explained  that  his  Bill  consisted 
of  two  part«,  one  relating  to  the  resignation  of  Bishops,  and 
the  other  to  an  amendment  of  the  6tb  and  7th  Victoria,  chapter 
62.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  provided  that  the  revenues  of  the  see 
should  be  employed  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  a  retiring  Bishop  and 
his  successor,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  income 
for  a  retiring  Bishop  Irom  any  other  source ;  and  though  temporary 
inconvenieuce  might  arise  from  the  division  of  the  revenues  between 
the  retiring  Bishop  and  the  Bishop  exercising  full  jurisdiction,  it 
would  not  be  so  great  as  that  which  attended  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  resignations.  The  second  part  of  the  Bill  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  precedent  of  the  former  Act,  applying  com- 
pulsory powers  in  cases  of  mental  incapacity.  Under  ^at  Act  a 
Commission  might  issue  in  such  cases,  and  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission  another  Bishop  holding  a  see  in  England  and  Wales  woald 
he  appointed  to  administer  the  diocese.  Such  a  Bishop  being  fully 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  own  diocese,  the  Act  provided  that  a 
fifth  part  of  the  revenue  should  be  assigned  to  him,  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  expenses  which  he  would  incur ;  but  it  was  undesirable  to 
impose  the  charge  of  a  second  diocese  on  a  prelate  who  had  already 
quite  enough  to  do.  This  it  was  now  endeavoured  to  meet  by 
providing  that,  instead  of  a  person  who  already  had  a  see  in  England 
and  Wales  being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  second  diocese,  a 
Bishop  coadjutor  should  be  appointed,  with  the  right  of  succession 
at  the  next  vacancy.  There  were  various  clauses  For  securing  this, 
which  their  lordships  would  no  doubt  consider  carefully  in  com- 
juittee,  and,  having  regard  to  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  things — inconveniences  felt  by  none  more  keenly 
than  by  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  several 
dioceses— he  hoped  their  lordships  would  give  the  Bill  a  second 
reading. 

Lord  Nelson  regretted  the  necessity  of  such  a  Bill,  which  arose, 
he  believed,  from  the  excessive  size  of  the  present  dioceses.  He 
ensured  the  provision  of  the  Bill  which  left  the  see-boose  to  the 
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retiriBg  Bishop.  He  criticized,  also,  the  difference  between  the 
provisioDB  for  the  replacement  of  a  Bishop  and  for  that  of  an 
ArehbiBhop,  the  interesta  of  the  latter  being,  he  was  of  opinion, 
indifferently  cared  for. 

The  Archbiahop  of  York  defended  the  Bill  t^inst  Lord  Nelson's 
comments,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  London  gainst  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  who,  whfle  approving  the  Bill  generally,  had 
iotimated  an  opioioQ  that  in  some  particulars  it  did  not  go  far 
enongh. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  wonld  have  liked  some  compulsory  pro- 
vision, to  meet  the  case  of  infirmities  other  than  mental ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  admitted  this  point  deserved  consideration. 

Lord  Carnarvon  criticized  minutely  certain  of  the  provisions, 
particularly  those  respecting  the  proportion  of  emoluments  left  to 
the  retiring  Bishop,  which  he  thought  excessive,  and  those  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  for  ascertaining  the  mental  inca- 
pacity of  a.  Bishop. 

Earl  Powys  suggested  that  three-quarters  of  the  proposed  salary 
of  the  incoming  Bishop  should  be  provided  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Lord  Cairns  pointed  out  various  difficulties  of  detail  in  the 
machinery  provided  for  proving  episcopal  lunacy,  and  suggested 
emendations.  He  objected,  however,  altogether  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Coadjutor  to  an  Archbishop.  It  would  be  preferable,  Le  argued, 
to  insist  in  such  a  case  on  resignation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  in  every  respect  8  voluntary  Bill.  It  was  not  intended  to 
effect  by  any  compulsory  procedure  whatever  the  resignation  of  any 
Bishop.  If  a  man  was  absolutely  incapable  of  acting,  evidence 
as  to  his  supposed  mental  incapacity  was  to  be  submitted  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  then  it  remained  for  the  Crown 
to  make  or  not  to  make  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor  as  it 
should  think  (it.  Under  such  circumstances  there  could  not  be 
any  contemplation  of  doubtful  cases,  or  such  as  involved  serious 
difficulty  in  investigation.  As  the  Bill  had  for  its  object  simply 
to  provide  for  the  discbarge  of  necessary  duties  in  the  one  case  at 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop,  and  in  the  other  where  there  was  a  clear 
case  of  incapacity,  it  seemed  to  him  very  desirable. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  several 
of  the  criticisms  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Bill  applied  equally 
to  the  6  and  7  Vict.,  o.  62,  on  which  it  was  founded.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Bishops  now  afilictcd  would  thankfully  accept  the 
alternative  offered  by  the  measure. 

The  Bill  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
little  or  no  discussion.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  Mr.  Henley, 
that  it  should  be  made  temporary  and  limited  in  its  operation  to 
two  years.  On  the  committal  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
it«  general  objects,  and  intimated  that  the  Government  would  accede 
to  Mr.  Henley's  proposal,  as  the  time  so  limited  would  be,  sufficient 
^      '^     '^  L.CHV^C 
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to  t«Bt  the  soundness  of  the  measure,  and  to  determine  how  ikr  the 
principle  could  be  carried. 

Mr.  Hadfield  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson  criticized  it«  arrangements,  and  urged  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  withdraw  it  and  take  time  to  devise  a  more  comprehensive 
measure.  Mr.  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Dalryrople  also  raised  objections 
to  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Bouvcrie  opposed  the  Bill.  Limited  as  it  now  was  in 
duration,  it  could  only  be  meant  to  apply  to  two  cases,  Winchester 
and  Exeter,  and  he  objected  to  a  scheme  which,  he  showed,  in  one 
case  would  give  a  retiring  allowance  of  6000/.,  and  in  the  other  of 
between  5000/.  and  6000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  Mr.  McLaren,  and  other  Mem- 
bers spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  the  beet  mode  that  offered  of 
meeting  an  uigent  necessity,  and  the  House  having  resolved  to 
go  into  a  Committee  by  a  majority  of  112  to  26,  the  clauses 
were  agreed  to  with  the  amendments  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
indicated. 

The  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  for 
some  months  in  a  state  of  partial  incapacity  from  paralysis, 
announced  his  intention  to  resign  his  see.  His  example  was  followed 
not  long  afterwards  by  Xord  Auckland,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Another  Bishop,  the  oldest  on  the  Bench,  Dr.  Phillpotta  of  Exeter, 
who  was  also  incapacitated  for  duty,  and  whose  retirement  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  gencmly  expected,  was  removed  by 
death.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  tiie  Primate  himself,  the 
author  of  the  measure,  was,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  public,  attacked  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  year  with  a  most  serious  illness,  which  for  a 
considerable  time  completely  disabled  him  from  the  duties  of  his 
office. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TH  Hbabubh— Z^  Battkruptejf  Bill  hciMgbt  in  by  Sir  K.  CoUiar,  tbe 
ral — Chanctcr  of  the  Me4nire — It  meeti  with  general  appnxral  in  the 
imanB,  and,  niter  much  dlKUBgion,  ia  nent  to  the  House  of  Lordi — 
be  liord  Chancellor  on  moving  the  Second  Reading  —  Remarka  of  Lord 
>ill  ia  rererrcd  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  finally  paased— CoDsidermtion 
al  Criminals  Bill  by  the  Uouie  of  Commons — Critimsms  opon  and 
ude  in  the  Meaiure  before  it  ia  paised — Legulation  on  TradsM  Dmiani 
Ilea  bringa  in  a  Bill  to  modify  the  Combination  Lawa  in  ftvoor  of  these 
!  on  tbe  QuertioD— The  Bill  ia  not  procet<ded  with,  but  tbe  Secretair 
!  Home  Depurtmeot  carriet  ■  Prorinonal  Heasare  to  protect  the  Fnndj 
-Life  Peeraget—Eurl  Roasell  bringa  in  a  Bill  to  autboriw  tbe  Crown 
1  for  Life,  aabiect  to  certain  reatrictions— It  ii  mocb  diacnued,  and 
all  itagea  Ull  tn*  Third  Reading,  when  it  ii  thrown  pot  on  tiwlbitHni 
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ot  hiri  M>liiiesbDi]i — £>rl  Grej  pnnxMe*  a  Bill  to  alter  the  moda  of  Electing  Scotch 
■Dd  Iiiab  Represeutiative  Peen,  but  it  la  not  proceeded  irith — Proieetioa  ofProperti/ 
^Marritd  Womtn—k.  Bill  fiir  tMfl  parposo  is  brought  in  uid  cuiriod  tnroagh  the 
HooH  of  CommoDi  by  the  Reeorder  of  LoDdon— It  a  token  np  in  the  Hotuc  of 
LniU  bj  Laid  Pennnce,  >apport«d  b;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Romiltj,  Lord 
Cmtq!,  and  Lord  Shaftosbnry — The  Bill  ia  rtad  a  Second  Time,  tnit  is  not  proceeded 
with— Hr.  Locke  Kin^  renens  hia  attempt  to  aaaimiUto  the  Sacceuion  of  Real  to 
that  of  Penonal  Property  in  casea  of  Id  testacy— He  obtains  a  minority  for  tho 
Second  Beading  of  hia  Meaaure,  which  ia  then  withdrawn — Marriagt  viitk  Decaaitd 
Wift^i  SMfer— Qneation  again  mooted  by  Mr.  Tbomaa  ChamberB,  who  bringi  in  a 
Bill,  which  ia  carried  by  a.  large  majority  on  the  Second  Reading,  but  meets  with 
reputed  postponementa,  and  is  finally  abandoned — The  Permutire  Bill  reitricling 
tit  8aU  of  jAqucn — Again  introduc^  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Iawioh.  bat  thrown  out  on  a 
djviaion  by  a  great  majority— rA«  incideul  nf  tkt  Mayor  of  Cork — Extraordinary 
condact  and  intemperate  language  of  tliat  functionary — His  ajmpatby  with  the 
Foiian  cena«,  and  eipressions  rcapecting  the  attack  on  the  life  oF  the  Dake  of  Edin- 
bai^h — TheGoremment  determine  to  take  prooeediogi  to  depriTe  and  disqualify  the 
UayuT,  and  propose  a  Bill  of  Paina  and  Penatties— Various  opinions  expressed  by 
Uembera  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  mode  of  procedure — Leave  given 
to  brii^  in  the  KIl^Forther  proceedinga  are  pnt  an  end  to  by  tho  voluntary 
reugnatkin  of  the  Hayor—Jbrei^  and  Coiontaj  jPoJicy  —  Paucity  of  Discussions 
on  these  topics — The  Alabama  Coutroveray- Rgection  of  the  Beierd;  Johnson 
Treaty — Brief  alloiiiona  to  tho  subject  in  the  two  Houses  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Reddiffe  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bolwer— Anawera  of  Lord  Uarendon  and  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  deprecate  discussion — Debates  on  Imperial  Policy  towatda  New 
Zealand— In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  in  the  Commons  Viacouot 
Bury,  bring  the  subject  under  discussion— Sommaij  of  opinions  expressed  in  both 
Hoosea- lie  Prorc^tion  of  Parlianient  on  tho  11th  of  Augoat  by  Coramisaion— 
Her  M^esty's  Speech — Retrospect  of  tbe  Sesnon  and  of  the  principal  erenta  of  the 
year — 'nia  Diaeitablishraant  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  other  leading  Measnrea  of  the 
S«sion— Serions  increase  of  disturbance  and  disaffection  in  L^nd—Release  of 
some  of  tbe  Fenian  convicta  by  the  Government — Their  return  for  tho  indulgence — 
Strangthening  of  the  Military  Force  in  Ireland — Review  of  the  Commerdal  feature* 
of  the  period— Continued  dulneas  of  Trade,  and  incrcaae  of  destitntion  in  some 
distrieta — Partial  agitation  against  Renewal  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  in  favour  of 
Commercial  Restriction — Similar  agitation  in  France  on  the  same  snbiect — More 
hopefbl  Commercial  Prospects  fbr  the  New  Year — Symptoms  of  Revival  of  Trade, 
and  greater  confldence  in  the  Employment  of  Capital — Board  <£  Trade  Betoma  of 
Imports  and  Eiports— Fluctnationa  in  the  Public  Stocka,  the  Bank  Rates  of  I^- 
rount,  and  the  Pricea  of  Staple  Commodities — Public  Ijosses  by  Death  during  the 
Year — Decease  of  the  Earl  of  Derby — His  career  and  character. 

Tbb  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  though  it  overshadowed  tbe  whole 
Ses§ion  by  its  nmginitnde,  did  not,  however,  eo  entirely  absorb 
the  time  of  Parliament  as  to  preclude  legislation  on  some  other 
Bnbjects.  Several  useful  Acts  were  passed,  and  other  subjects  were 
advanced,  though  not  carried  to  their  consummation  in  a  legislative 
form.  Of  the  former  class  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  deserves  prominent 
notice.  For  several  Sessions  the  difBcult  questions  involved  in  this 
branch  of  tbe  Uw  had  demanded  eolutiou,  and  attempts  had  been 
made  to  ^^pple  with  them,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Session 
of  1869  to  pass  an  Act  embodying  what  was  regarded  as  a 
promising  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  if  not  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  difficult  subject.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir  R. 
Collier,  is  mainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  achievement,  he 
having  introduced  and  carried  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  was  very  fully  discussed,  but  was  not  materially 
altered  in  its  progress  from  the  original  draft.  The  first  step  of 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  measure  was  taken  on  March  6, 
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when  Sir  R.  Collier  made  a  etatemeat  explaining  the  leading  pro- 
visions which  it  would  contain.  Having  reviewed  the  failure  of 
former  me&suree,  he  said  the  main  object  should  be  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  as  fairly,  cheaply,  and  speedily  ae 
possible.  In  the  first  place  he  proposed — but  by  a  separate  Bill — 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  though  the  power  possessed  by 
the  county  courts  would  be  still  continued,  placed,  however,  under 
stringent  regulations.  The  main  Bill,  which  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  present  system,  would  to  a  great  extent  be  based  on  the  Scotch 
system.  When  a  man  had  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  his  creditors 
would  be  summoned  together,  and  there  would  be  a  preliminary 
proof  of  debts  to  determine  the  right  of  voting.  The  creditors  would 
then  have  three  courses — to  accept  a  composition,  to  agree  to  a  deed 
of  arrangement,  or  to  proceed  in  bankmptcy.  If  they  chose  the 
latter,  they  would  appoint  a  trustee — not  an  oiBcial  of  the  court, 
but  any  one  they  pleased ;  they  would  also  nominate  inspectors 
from  their  own  body,  the  accounts  would  be  audited  by  an  official 
auditor,  and  the  whole  operation  would  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  court.  A  debtor  would  not  be  allowed  to 
make  himself  a  bankrupt,  and  after  his  release  his  subsequently 
acquired  property  would  ue  liable  for  his  debts  for  six  years,  unless 
he  had  paid  a  dividend  of  IO4.  in  the  pound.  Five-sixths,  however, 
of  his  creditors  would  have  power  to  release  him.  Criminal  offences 
in  bankruptcy  would  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  criminal  courts, 
including  quarter  sessions  and  magistrates,  and  the  stringency  of 
the  criminal  law  against  fraudulent  debtors  would  be  increased.  The 
administration  of  the  bankruptcy  law  would  be  entrusted  in  the 
country'  to  the  County  Court  Judges,  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Commissioners  being  retained  until  they  died  off; 
and  in  London  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  would  be 
constituted  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  with  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  and  in  certain  cases  to  summon  a  jury.  Appeals 
would  go  to  the  court  from  which  the  judge  came,  and  in  a  few 
instances  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  fiinds  of  the  court  would 
suffice  to  pay  all  the  necessary  compensations,  and  the  Bill — though 
only  half  as  long  as  that  of  last  year — would  be  a  consolidating* 
statute. 

The  reception  of  the  Bill  by  members  representing  commercial 
interests  was  favourable.  Mr.  Jessel,  however,  a  leading  counsel 
in  the  Equity  Courts,  made  some  critical  observations  upon  its 
provisions.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  also  another 
which  accompanied  it,  having  relation  to  the  same  subject-mattor, 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

On  the  second  reading  being  moved,  Mr.  Jessel  again  stated  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  laid  down  three  main  requisites  for  a 
good  system  of  bankruptey  law — that  it  should  facilitate  arrange- 
ments between  creditors  and  honest  debtors  who  could  not  pay  their 
debts,  should  secure  the  fair  division  of  a  debtor's  property  among- 
his  creditors,  and  the  protection  of  the  after-acquired  property  of  a 
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debtor.  Under  the  first  Kead  he  complained  that  the  m^ority  of 
creditors  neceasarj'  for  au  agreement  was  increased  from  three- 
fourths  to  five-six^iB,  and  he  held  it  to  be  a  shortcoming  in  the  Bill 
that  it  failed  to  exclude  persons  who  were  not  bond  fide  creditors 
from  voting,  and  that  it  was  the  debtor,  and  not  the  creditors,  who 
drew  up  the  agreement.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  relieving 
a  debtor's  after-acquired  property  from  liability  for  his  debt«,  the 
only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  allow  nnacrupulons  traders  to 
speculate  at  the  expense  of  others.  Mr.  Jessel  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  further  changes  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  assete 
of  deceased  insolvents,  givin?  some  instances  from  his  own  practice 
of  the  hardships  and  inequalities  of  the  present  system. 

Mr,  H.  Gr^ory,  who  professed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  solicitors,  approved  the  principle  of  giving  creditors  the 
management  of  insolvent  estates,  but  objected  to  the  creation  of  a 
speciiJ  legal  tribunal.  He  criticized  the  language  of  the  Bill  as 
being  too  limited  in  respect  to  partnerships  and  the  definition  of 
traders ;  he  thought,  also,  that  greater  facilities  ought  to  be  given 
for  the  inception  of  bankruptcy. 

Many  members  conversant  with  commercial  subjects  expressed 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  others,  and  of  the 
legal  members,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  and  Mr.  S.  Hill  were  also 
favourable ;  other  members  expressed  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  as  to 
particular  provisions. 

Mr.  Peek  complained  that  the  arrangement  clauses  were  vague; 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  taking  estates  out  of  bankruptcy; 
and  that  there  were  no  repealing  clauses.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
8u^«st  that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn,  and  another,  not  so  much 
needing  amendment,  brought  in. 

The  Attorney- General  avowed  his  readiness  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  all  reasonable  objections  or  suggestions  of  amendment. 

The  Bill  was  minutely  discussed  in  the  Committee,  which  was 
occupied  for  several  days  in  considering  the  numerous  clauses  con- 
tained in  it,  and  many  amendments  were  made,  but  none  that 
involved  material  departure  from  the  original  scheme. 

The  Lotd  Chancellor  moved  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  July, 
and  explained  its  principal  provisions.  He  justified  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  in  that  House. 
The  subject  of  Bankruptcy  Law  had  been  so  often  discussed  that  he 
need  not  go  farther  back  than  1821  in  his  narrative  of  legislation 
on  it.  He  pointed  out  the  novelties  and  defects  of  the  previous 
Acts.  In  preparing  the  present  Bill  he  had  found  a  general  desire 
to  leave — subject  to  protection  of  the  smaller  gainst  the  larger 
creditors,  and  to  the  creation  of  sufficient  supervision  in  getting  in 
the  assets — as  much  power  as  possible  to  the  body  of  creditors  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  To  secure  the  assets ;  to  encourage  the 
debtor  to  declare  himself  insolvent  as  early  as  possible;  to  give  the 
initiatory  power  of  putting  the  Court  in  motion  to  the  creditors  and 
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not  to  the  debtor;  to  take  away  from  the  secured  creditors  tbe  right 
to  vote,  except  in  respect  of  the  amount  for  which  they  were  not 
secured ;  to  authorize  iDterference  of  the  Court  in  defence  of  tbe 
minority  dissenting  properly  from  an  arrangement  deed ;  and,  in 
accordance  generally  with  the  Scotch  system,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Tarious  officials  whose  employment  now  cost  tiie  estate  so  much, 
leaving  the  realization  of  the  assets  to  a  trustee  appointed  by  the 
creditors  themselves— these  were,  the  Lord  Chancellor  explained, 
the  chief  features  of  the  Bill.  The  object  was  to  distribute 
the  assets,  not  to  punish  the  bankrupt.  Justice,  however,  to  the 
creditors  against  the  bankrupt  bad  been  consulted  by  empowering 
the  former,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  claim  payment  of 
their  debts  out  of  the  bankrupt's  future  assets.  He  justified  the 
necessity  for  speedy  legislation  on  bankruptcy  by  reference  to 
the  present  scandalous  results  of  the  Banlnnptcy  Law,  and  he 
gave  some  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  to  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  was  to  be  confided,  intimating  his 
concurrence  in  the  desire  to  appoint  Mr.  Commissioner  Bacon  the 
first  Chief  Judge.  On  the  question  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
subject  of  the  companion  Bill,  the  Government,  he  said,  had  felt 
there  ought  not  to  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor,  and, 
as  there  was  almost  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  in  favour  of  retaining  the  imprisoning  powers  of  those 
Courts,  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  confer  a  similar  jurisdiction  in 
regard  to  the  higner  class  of  debts. 

Lord  Cairns  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Bill,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  creditors  shonld 
have  the  maaimum  of  independent  power  of  dealing  with  the  estate, 
and  the  court  the  least  power  of  interference  with  them.  But  he 
found  fault  with  tbe  introduction  of  the  Bill  into  the  other  house 
first,  which  must  at  this  late  period  preclude  any  thing  like  careful 
revision  by  the  Lords.  He  passed  a  warm  panegyric  on  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Bacon.  No  common  law  judge  could 
exceed,  or  indeed  equal,  that  gentleman  in  fitness  for  tbe  poet  of 
Chief  Judge ;  but  be  thought  it  must  have  been  an  oversight  that 
Mr.  Bacon  was  left  by  the  Bill  to  discharge  the  duties  of  chief  judge 
with  no  higher  salary  than  his  fellow-commissioners  would  take  with 
them  into  retirement. 

Lord  Romilly  approved  of  tbe  large  powers  given  by  the  Bill  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Judge  to  frame  rules.  He  made  also 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was  then  referred,  together 
with  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill,  to  a  Select  Committee.  After 
which,  the  two  measures  in  a  slightly  altered  shape  receiyed  the 
Boyal  Assent. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  another  very 
important  measure  of  the  Session,  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  that  House,  have  been  stated  in  our  first 
chapter.     A  long  interval,  occupied  mainly  with  the  Irish  Church 
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meaanre]  ensaed  before  the  House  of  Commons  found  time  to  take 
this  Bill  into  consideratiot).  The  time  at  length  arrived,  but  not 
until  the  first  week  in  August,  when  the  Government  found  an 
opportunity  to  bring  it  forward,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary, 
then  made  his  statement  in  justification  of  a  measure  which  he 
admitted  to  be  of  a  novel  and  stringent  character.  In  the  outset  he 
disclaimed  the  idea  that  it  was  introduced  on  accoimt  of  any  alarming 
increase  in  crime,  because  during  the  last  30  years  crime  had 
diminished,  and  for  the  last  10  years  had  been  stationary,  owing  to 
various  causes,  such  as  emigration,  education,  and  the  effect  of  our 
prison  legislation.  But  during  tbe  year  1868  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  1480  in  the  convictiona,  of  which  more  than  1100  were 
for  burglaries  and  violent  crimes.  This  increase  he  traced  chietly  to 
the  operation  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Act  of  1864,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  judges  to  iDnict  the  long  sentences  of  pemtl  servitude, 
for  which  cause  a  large  number  of  criminals  had  been  released  during 
the  year.  As  one  result  of  this  in  the  metropolis  alone  836  prisoners 
were  now  annually  sentenced  to  short  periods  of  imprisonment  who 
before  1864  would  have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  when 
released  would  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  the  legislation  of  1864 
by  further  provisions  for  more  completo  supervision  and  identifica- 
tion by  means  of  registration  of  habitual  criminals.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  every  facility  and  encouragement  for  the 
reformation  of  reclaimable  criminals,  but  to  "hunt  down"  the 
irreclaimable  and  incurable  class,  which  amounted  to  iO  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  This  would  be  done  by  depriving  them  of  the  usual 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  placing  on  them  the  onus  of  proving 
that  they  were  living  honestly.  Persons  once  convicted  would  be 
liable  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  only  for  the  term  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  to  a  second  conviction  would  be  affixed  the  further  condition 
of  police  supervision  for  seven  years  after  the  sentence ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  third  conviction  for  felony  the  judges  would  be  bound  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  seven  years'  penal  servitude, 
accompanied  by  police  surveillance  for  life.  To  this  last  proposal 
Mr.  Bruce  anticipated  the  most  objection,  and  he  justified  it  at 
length,  relying  much  on  the  good  effects  on  the  criminals  themselves 
of  the  modified  supervision  under  the  ticket-of-leave  system. 

Mr.  C.  Adderley,  whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  applying  some 
novel  principle  to  the  evil,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  thrice-convicted  criminals,  as  applying  the  deterrent 
principle  too  stringently.  He  objected,  too,  to  entrusting  the  work 
of  sDpervision  to  the  police,  who  were  not  fitted  for  it,  and  proposed 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  through- 
out the  kingdom,  who  had  already  done  much  towards  the  reclama- 
tion of  criminals  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Mr.  Hardy,  reserving  discussion  for  the  Committee,  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  Bill,  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in  ^-^ 
its  principles.     Police  supervision  was  already  applied  to  the  tick-l' 
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of-leave  holders,  aad  in  some  trades  in  the  north  of  Enf^land,  dealing 
in  "  waste,"  for  instance,  the  general  presumption  of  innocence  was 
reversed.  As  to  Mr.  Adderley^s  sug^stion,  there  was  this  objection 
to  it,  that  the  agiency  did  not  eiist  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Newdegate  held  the  Bill  to  be  a  departure  from  coosti- 
tutional  legislation,  and  predicted  that  it  would  alienate  the  people 
still  more  from  the  law  and  from  its  administrators. 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  also  regarded  it  as  a  violent  departure  from 
former  criminal  legislation,  and  uncalled  for  by  the  s^te  of  crime, 
which  was  diminishing. 

Mr.  Henley  took  particular  exception  to  Mr.  Bruce's  expression, 
"  hunt  down,"  and  feared  that  the  means  employed  would  drive 
many  curable  criminals  into  the  irreclaimable  class.  He  was  also 
averse  to  the  surveillance  clauses,  which,  among  other  things,  would 
ruin  the  efficiency  of  the  police  for  the  repression  of  crime ;  and 
the  stringency  of  the  clause  making  a  sentence  of  sevea  years' 
penal  servitude  imperative  on  a  third  conviction,  he  emphatically 
condemned. 

The  Bill  passed  through  the  House  with  certain  amendments, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  omission  of  the  clause  last 
referred  to. 

The  important  subject  of  Trades  Unions,  respecting  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  made  their  report  to  Parliament  early  in  the 
present  year,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  in  an  able  speech  upon  intra- 
ducing  a  Bill  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  for  amending  the  laws 
affecting  those  societies.  The  discussion  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  manifested  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a  disposition  to 
relax  to  some  extent  the  Combination  Laws  in  favourof^ie  Unions, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  disabilities  as  to  holding  and  recovering 
property  to  which  they  were  subject.  Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  admitted  the  v^idity  of  their  claim  to  considera- 
tion in  these  respects,  but  declared  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  devote  during  the  present  Session  the  requisite  time  and  attention 
to  the  settlement  of  the  subject,  or  to  carry  a  Bill  throQgh 
Parliament.  He  promised  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  view  to  legislation  another  year,  and  in  the  meantime  undertook 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  the  protection  now  afforded  to  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  security  of  their  funds,  and  the  remedies  which  the 
law  gave  to  the  latter,  should  be  provisionally  extended  to  the 
Trades  Unions.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  was  passed  with  general  concurrence. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  step  was  taken  this  year  towards 
the  recognition  of  a  claim  which  has  of  late  been  strongly  urged  by 
an  advanced  school  of  Liberal  politicians — the  concession  of 
political  franchises  to  the  female  sex.  In  a  Bill  making  provision 
respecting  municipal  elections,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  whereby  the  franchise  at  snch  elections  was 
extended  to  women. 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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Among  the  legislative  schemes  of  the  year  whioh  failed  to  reach 
their  coiurummation,  thong^h  they  made  some  pTOgreee  towards 
maturity,  was  one  of  high  constitutional  importance,  and  which  for 
a  time  seemed  likelj  to  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  Parliament, 
since  it  found  much  iavourat  the  outset  in  the  assembly  principally 
affected  by  it.  This  waa  a  Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Russell  to 
authorize  the  Crown  to  create,  subject  to  certein  specified  restric- 
tions, peerages  for  life.  The  limi^tions  at  first  proposed  were — 
that  not  more  than  twenty-eight  life-peere  should  sit  at  the  same 
time  in  the  House,  and  that  not  more  than  four  should  he  created 
in  a  single  year.  The  classes  from  which  the  noble  earl  proposed  that 
such  lile-peers  should  be  elect«d  were  persons  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  upwards  of  ten  years ;  persons  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  preside  in  the  superior  courts  of  law  or  equity  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Attorney- General  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  Queen's  Advocate 
in  England,  or  of  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland ;  persons  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  science,  literature,  and  art;  and  persons 
who  had  held  office  under  the  Crown  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

In  making  this  proposal  Earl  Russell  admitted  that  the  actual 
law  of  Parliament  was  declared  by  the  successful  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  admit  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  when  created  an  English  peer,  as  Ihike  of  Brandon ; 
and  the  right  of  the  House  to  decide  who  should  sit  and  vote  as 
peers  could  not  now  be  qnestioned,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  House 
itself.  Nevertheless,  there  were,  he  argued,  powerful  reasons  why 
the  House  should  not  now  resist  the  creation  of  life-peers.  Persons 
were  often  eminently  fitted  to  be  useful  members  of  tneir  Lordships' 
House,  who  yet  could  not  sustain  adequately  the  hereditary  dignity, 
the  Crown  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to  endow  newly-ennobled 
families,  and  the  valuable  sinecures  which  were  formerly  available 
for  the  dotation  of  the  descendants  of  Judges  raised  to  the  Peerage 
having  been  abolished.  The  great  danger  apprehended  from  life- 
peerages  was  that  a  Ministry  might  fiood  tnc  House  with  them. 
But  Uiat  danger  might  he  obviated  by  limiting,  as  he  provided,  the 
total  number,  and  the  number  to  be  appointed  in  a  single  year. 
The  admission  of  life-peers  so  qualified  would  cause  no  change  in 
the  general  constitution  of  the  House.  Any  such  change  he  sbouldj 
for  his  own  part,  earnestly  deprecate. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Russell's  Bill 
was  foundea  on  a  true  principle,  and  he  agreed  with  its  proposed 
limitation  in  point  of  number  ;  but  he  criticised  some  of  the  con- 
templated qualifications.  He  believed  the  defect  of  the  House, 
which  in  its  own  way,  though  not  elective,  was  representative,  was 
that  its  members  were  all  too  much  of  one  class — the  agricultural — 
and  did  not  comprise  a  sufficiently  strong  commeicial  element.  He 
should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  room  were  given  for  canying  rather 
further  the  principle  of  the  Bill  than  would  be  possible  if  the  choice 
of  these  life-peers  were  restricted  to  the  extent  contemplated- 
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Lord  Cainui  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  any  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Gorernment.  He  thought  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
required  etill  further  elucidation.  He  protested  a^^ainst  the  theory, 
enggeated  by  Lcmi  Salisbury,  that  the  House  was  a  representatiTe 
assembly. 

Earl  Granville  defended  the  Government  for  not  havings  pro- 
nounced a  hasty  opinion  on  the  Bill.  The  Government  was  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  life-peerages,  but  it  must  reserve  till  the 
proper  time  ite  opinion  on  the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  intimated 
some  apprehension  that  it  contained  too  many  lestrictions  on  a 
Government's  freedom  of  choice. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought  an  unlimited  power  of  creating  life- 
peers  would  he  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  House.  He  conceded, 
however,  that  some  addition  of  Ufe-peers  might  be  beneficial. 

Lord  Colchester  approved  of  the  mtrodnction  of  a  limited  number 
of  life-peers. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Before  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  Lord  Cairns  stated  the 
amendments  which  he  desired  to  have  made  in  it.  First,  he 
proposed  an  alteration  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which  would  put 
on  record  the  motive  with  which  it  had  been  introduced  and 
agreed  to.  His  second  amendment,  to  be  proposed  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope, after  one  peerage  had  been  created  in  the  year,  would  restrict 
additional  creations  to  the  case  of  holders  of  certain  offices,  or  the 

Serformanee  of  distinguished  naval  and  military  services.  He 
Dubted  the  proprie^  of  the  number — four  a  year — which  Lord 
Bussell  proposed.  On  the  average,  two  and  a  half  commoners 
a  year  bad,  he  foand,  been  created  peers  in  the  thirty-seven  years 
since  I8S2.  As  the  annual  creations  for  life  would  be,  after  all, 
only  snpplementary  to  the  hereditary  patents,  which  he  supposed  it 
was  intended  to  continue  to  grant,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  life-peerages  a  year,  whidi  would  probably  be  the  average 
under  his  own  proposal,  would  be  as  many  as  could  safety  be 
conierred.  The  measure  being  only  an  experiment,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  advisable  to  make  a  cautious  beginning. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  not  hoetale  to  Sie  objects  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  recommended  caution  in  a  measure  modifying  the  hereditaiy 
character  of  the  House,  which,  he  allied,  had  not  prevented  it 
from  maintaining  an  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  to  the  other 
House.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Bill  for  attaining  its  contemplated  objects  j  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out  that  Lord  Caims's  amendment  would  not  fulfil  its 
object,  but  might,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  the  introduction,  not  of 
twenty-eight,  but  of  forty-nine  life^peers.  The  Bill  must,  he 
believed,  m  any  case  be  an  experiment,  as  it  would  oppose  two 
different  elements  to  each  other  in  the  same  House  j  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  restore  the  old 
unity  between  tii6  two  Houses  which  had  formerly  been  always 
preserved,  but  had  been  by  recent  changes  somewhat  impaired. 
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Lord  Penzance  thought  sufficient  attrition  had  not  been  paid  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  House,  though  not  repreaentatave  in  the  same 
sense  as  was  the  other  House,  was  and  ought  to  be  representative 
of  the  kingdom  at  hirge.  The  question  was  how  the  House,  which 
must  indeed  always  represent  uiiefly  the  I'ealized  property  of  the 
country,  might  be  made  also  to  reflect  as  completely  as  possible 
its  intelligeQce.  Indeed,  should  a  conflict  ever  arise  between  this 
and  the  other  House,  it  would  be  well  that  this  House  shoold 
contain  one  element  dissociated  from  the  ownership  of  land.  He 
supported  the  Bill  because  it  would  meet  this  want,  and  he  thought 
the  number  to  which  Lord  Caims's  amendment  would  limit  such 
peerages  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  There  was  danger, 
however,  that  mere  partisans  of  a  Minister  might  be  created  life- 
peers  if  the  Bill  contained  no  definition.  On  this  account  he  pro- 
posed that  service  for  five  years  under  the  Crown  with  distinction 
fihonld  be  made  a  condition  of  the  dignity  being  conferred. 

The  Dake  of  Cleveland  allowed  that  the  Bill  was  moderate  in 
form,  but  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  large  intiision  of  a  new 
element  into  the  House  as  a  consequence  of  the  measure.  To  a 
House  which  should  be  a  combination  of  numerous  nominees  of 
the  Crown  with  an  hereditary  peerage,  he  should  &r  prefer  the 
institntioD  of  a  second  Chamber,  elected  simply  on  the  representative 
principle. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  Earl  Stanhope  proposed 
his  amendment  restricting  the  selection  of  more  than  one  life-peer 
in  any  year  to  certain  specific  classes.  Cabinet  Ministers,  aud  others. 

Earl  Russell  was  ready  to  accept  Lord  Caims's  amendment  of 
the  preamble,  but  he  must  oppose  Lord  Stanhope's  and  the  other 
peers'  amendments.  His  object  in  introducing  the  Bill  had  been  to 
improve  the  authority  of  the  House,  and  its  debating  power,  by  the 
inboduction  of  faculties  like  those  of  a  Jenner  or  a  Watt.  He 
believed  that  it  would,  in  its  present  form,  accomplish  that  end. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  vindicated  his  former  remarks  from  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them.  The  House  mi^ht  be  representative 
without  being  elective;  and  he  adhered  to  his  view  that  it  was 
expedient  to  make  the  character  of  the  House  more  elastic  by 
intermixing  somehow  or  other  representatives  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes. 

Earl  Granville  approved  of  the  Bill  as  likely  to  bring  more 
general  experience  into  the  House,  and  to  facilitate  the  obtaining 
for  the  public  the  services  of  men  whose  circumstances  did  not  fit 
them  for  an  hereditary  dignity,  besides  increasing  the  salutary 
element  of  combativeness  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  attached  im- 
portance. He  warned  the  House  against  encumbering  the  measure 
with  restrictions  which  must  ensure  its  rejection  in  the  other  House. 

Earl  Stanhope  withdrew  his  amendment,  in  consideration  of 
Lord  Russell's  agreeing  to  another,  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than 
two  peera  should  be  created  in  any  one  year,  and  that  the  total 
number  at  any  time  should  not  exceed  twenty-eight.     Thus  the  Bill 

N  a 
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passed  tlirough  Committee ;  and  up  to  this  point  it  appeared  to  have 
a  remarkable  coDcurrence  of  opimoo  id  its  favour.  On  the  third 
reading,  however,  being  moved,  the  tide  tamed,  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  proposed  innovation  was  displeasing  to  the  m^ority 
of  the  peers. 

The  Earl  of  Mabneabury  proposed  that  it  should  be  read  a 
tliird  time  that  day  three  months.  He  thought  the  object  of  the 
Bill  could  only  be  to  place  the  House  more  on  a  level  with  the 
time  and  nation,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  not 
already  on  a  level  with  them.  An  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
the  House  showed,  he  believed,  precisely  the  opposite. 

Lord  Lyveden  thought  the  present  system  of  conferring  heredi- 
tary peerages  on  military  men  whom  the  Stat«  had  to  pension  for 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  a  pauper  Senate.  He  was  also  in 
favour  of  creating  a  certain  number  of  ex  officio  l^aJ  peers.  With 
regard,  therefore,  to  motives  of  convenience  in  respect  of  these  two 
classes,  he  should  support  the  Bill,  but  not  from  any  belief  that  the 
House  needed  radical  reform,  or  that  in  any  case  two  life-peerages 
a  year  could  effect  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  criticised  the  argument  that  Bishops,  as  sitting  by 
baronial  tenure,  were  no  precedent  for  the  change.  He  instanced 
different  cases  in  which  life>peeragee  would  be  useful,  among 
others,  that  of  the  two  Irish  Archbishops,  who  could  not,  in 
his  view,  retain  with  any  propriety  their  seats  in  the  House  as 
Bishops  after  the  disestablishment  of  their  Church.  He  saw  but 
little  force  in  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  although  he  was  averse  to 
creating  an  unlimited  number  of  such  peerages. 

Earl  Qranville  objected  to  this  repeated  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  Bill,  particularly  after  the  compromise  which  had  been 
arrived  at  on  it. 

Lord  Cairns  defended  the  opposition  of  certain  peers  to  the  Bill 
at  ita  present  stage.  He  had  never  concealed  his  own  doubt  of  (he 
expediency  of  the  change.  He  feared  a  pressure  might  be  put  on 
the  Minister  of  the  day  to  fill  up  the  two  peerages  each  year, 
whether  there  were  men  fit  for  the  dignity  or  not.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  he  hardly  believed  they  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  risk  of  opening  the  whole  constitution  of  that 
House  to  the  criticisms  of  the  other. 

A  division  being  taken,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  106  to  77. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  measure  was  introduced  by 
'Earl  Russell,  Earl  Grey  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
Bepresentative  Peers.  The  noble  earl  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  elections  were  conducted  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  system  gave  to  one 
party  a  complete  monopo^  of  the  representation.  The  changes 
be  sought  to  effect  by  the  Bill  were  these : — That  the  Scotch  peers 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Irish ;  that  they  should 
be  elected,  not  for  the  Parliament,  but  for  life ;  that  if  they  were 
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elected  for  life  they  ehould  have  the  power  of  resigning  their  seats ; 
at  preeent,  no  snch  power  exiBtod  in  the  case  of  peers  of  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  He  further  proposed  that  a  representative 
peer  who  should  absent  himself  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
without  leave  of  the  House,  should  he  deemed  to  have  resigned  his 
seat.  That  the  peers  of  Scotland,  instead  of  being  16,  should  be 
not  less  than  16,  and  not  more  thfii)  18j  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  Irish  peers,  instead  of  being  38,  should  be  not  less  than  28, 
and  not  more  than  SO,  with  the  further  provision  that  no  electioQ 
for  a  r^resentative  peer  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  should  occur 
until  the  number  of  those  peers  should  have  fallen,  by  death  or 
resignation,  below  16  or  28  respectively.  Whenever  the  number  of 
peers  should  have  fallen  below  the  present  established  number  for 
the  two  countries,  then  a  writ  should  issue  for  the  election  of  three 
peers;  and  whenever  the  Scotch  peers  should  fall  below  16,  the 
peers  should  be  summoned,  and  should  be  directed  to  choose  three 
peers,  thus  bringing  up  the  number  at  the  time  to  18;  and  in  the 
choice  of  those  three  peers  every  peer  should  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  three  votes,  which  it  should  be  in  his  power  either  to  give  in 
&vour  of  a  single  peer,  or  to  divide  between  two  or  three  peers, 
according  to  hw  discretion.  The  object  of  that  was  to  ensure  that 
every  shade  of  opinion  should  have  fair  representation  in  that  House, 
It  was  not  precisely  the  representation  of  a  minority,  because  there 
might  be  two  or  three  shades  of  opinion  to  represent. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
subject  had  been  takeu  in  hand ;  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
hut  did  not  proceed  farther. 

An  alteration  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  property  of  married 
women  was  much  discussed  in  both  Houses,  hut  was  finally  deferred 
to  a  future  session  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after  passing  the  ordeal 
of  a  second  reading.     This  Bill  was  nearly  the  same  as  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  in   the   preceding  session. 
The  Recorder  of  London,  Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  took  charge  of  the 
present  Bill,  and  advocated  its  principle  with  much  effect.     He  put 
it  forward  chiefly  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  800,()00 
wage-earning   married  women   in   the  country,  and  of  the  con- 
siderable class  with  fortunes  too  small  to  justify  applicatic 
court  of  equity-     The  Recorder  maintained  that  no  other 
but  this  would  enable  the  wife  to  retain  her  own  earnings, 
to   the    same   liabilities    as   a  husband.     Of  the   extent 
evil  now  felt  he  gave  some  distressing  instances  from  h 
judicial  experience,  and  he  showed  that  the  Bill  was  not 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  principal  natioDs  of  Europe, 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  an  extension  of  our  own 
day  practice  of  settlements.     He  offered  to  refer  the  Bill  to  i 
Committee  if  it  were  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Jessel  supported  the  Bill,  arguing  that  our  present  1 
the  relic  of  a  time  when  a  wife  was  considered  the  slave 
husband.     He  advocated  the  change,  because,  among  otl^^^^Qqle 
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it  would  raise  the  tlatug  of  married  womeD,  and  would  tiius 
ultimately  benefit  the  husband. 

The  measure  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  example  of  the  United  States,  by 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  and  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  declined  to  treat  it  as  a  poor  man's  question,  but 
argued  gener^y  that  the  property  of  a  wife,  rich  or  poor,  ought  to 
be  protected  as  much  as  the  husband's. 

Mr.  Lopes  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  professed  his 
readiness  to  concur  in  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  earnings 
of  married  women,  but  held  that  this  Bill  went  farther  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  advantages  given  to  the  husband 
by  the  present  law  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  liability  of 
paying  the  wife's  debts  and  maintaining  her  children'  He  dwelt 
on  the  licence  which  the  Bill  would  give  to  married  women  with 
independent  incomes ;  and  as  to  settlements,  they  were  intended  not 
so  much  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  as  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  sympathized  with  the  grievance  of  the 
needy  class  which  the  BiU  sought  to  remedy,  but  objected  to  the 
wanton  interference  with  the  married  relations  of  the  easy  class 
which  it  threatened.  The  free-trade  in  divorce  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  vitiated  any  parallel  with  them ;  and  in  what 
country,  he  asked,  under  this  state  of  law,  were  coiyugal  relations 
so  pure  as  in  England  ?  The  Bill  would  revolutiomze  the  whole 
system  of  credit.  He  drew  an  arousing  picture  of  the  devices  to 
which  a  married  couple  living  under  the  new  diBpensation  would 
resort  to  keep  their  creditors  at  arms  length — "  the  husband 
walking  abroad  in  his  wife's  gown,  and  the  wife  in  her  husband's 
coat." 

Mr.  Henley  also  opposed  the  Bill  as  going  far  beyond  the 
grievance  which  he  admitted  to  exist.  There  was  no  mutuality  in 
we  arrangement ;  and  if  the  Bill  parsed,  the  wife's  earnings  should 
be  liable  for  the  husband's  debts. 

Mr.  Lopes  did  not  press  his  opposition  to  a  division,  and  tbe  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Having 
gone  through  this  investigation  it  was  read  a  third  time,  being 
opposed  at  that  stage  by  Mr.  Raikes,  who  deprecated  tbe  measure 
IS  part  of  a  movement  which  aimed  at  putting  women  on  a  civil 
equahty  with  men,  which  would  be  most  injurious  to  tiiem,  and 
would  strike  a  blow  at  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  House, 
however,  passed  the  Bill  by  a  mtyority  of  131  to  sS, 

Lord  Penzance  took  the  meaeare  in  chargej  and  gave  it  the 
benefit  of  his  support  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Disclaiming  any 
sympathy  with  the  theorists  who  would  place  the  sexes  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality,  and  admitting  the  danger  of  disturbing 
beyond  the  actual  necesBities  of  the  case  the  present  relations  of 
married  life,  he  pointed  out  the  hardships  often  undergone  by 
women  to  whom  a  settlement  was  too  expensive  a  luxury ;  and 
acknowledgiog  that  the  BiU  would  revolutiomze  the  common  law. 
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lie  ui^ed  that  a  mere  extension  of  the  system  of  "  protection  orders  " 
would  not  remedy  the  evil.  The  advanced  period  of  the  session 
precluding  sufficient  consideration  of  the  details  to  allow  of  immediate 
legislation,  he  invited  the  House  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  question. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  but  for  the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  had  in- 
tended to  move  ita  rejection,  admitted  that  the  existing  evil  required 
aremedy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  cited  the  long-standmg  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  enconnving  settlements  as  evidence  of 
the  defectiTeness  of  ^e  common  law.  Lord  Cairns  admitted  the 
force  of  that  argument,  though  be  objected  to  some  of  the  details  of 
the  Bill.  Lord  Romilly  also  described  the  state  of  bondage  in  which 
women  of  the  humbler  class  were  held  by  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  urged  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  dwelt  on  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  existed  in  the  manu- 
bcturing  districts.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  owing  to 
the  pressnre  of  time  could  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Locke  King,  who  had  long  laboured  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  the   law  of  inheritance   to  landed   property,  assimilating  the 


distribution  of  real  estate  to  that  of  personal  estate  in  case  of 
intestacy,  again  brought  in  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  bnt  it  was 
io  late  in  the  session  before  it  came  to  be  discussed  that  all  chance 
of  passing  it  into  a  law  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  King  urged,  in 
moving  Uic  second  reading,  all  the  principal  arguments  he  had 
frequently  adduced,  and  dwelt  on  the  hardship  and  injustice  caused 
by  the  existing  law  of  descent.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  exten- 
sive change  from  the  passing  of  his  Bill,  believing  that  it  would 
operate  almost  solely  on  small  properties,  bnt  if  it  should  tend 
towards   the  division  of  great  e«ta^  he  should  not  regret  the 


Mr.  Beresford-Hope  moved  the  r^eotion  of  the  Bill.  He 
examined  its  effect  both  on  large  and  small  estates.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  he  described  it  as  a  measure  of  conAscation,  for  it 
would  put  them  to  the  expense  of  frequent  sales,  and  ultimatelv- 
■Ifeac'        ■  '■  ■     '•'  ' 


would  Lead  to  the  aggrandizement  of  large  estates.  He  objected  to 
it  also  that  it  would  diminish  the  motives  for  exertion  and  self- 
reliance  among  younger  sons,  that  it  would  Hmit  the  disc  ''  " 
testators,  and  would  subject  these  small  properties  to  probal 
as  succession  duties,  and  he  illustrated  his  ai^uments  by  tb 
of  the  law  of  gavelkind  in  Kent.  As  to  luge  estates,  ht 
out  that,  since  free  trade  in  com,  luid  had  become  more  of 
than  a  necessity  in  England ;  and,  preferring  moderate  n 
estates  both  to  large  aggregationB  and  minute  divisions,  he 
that  the  change  would  diminish  the  inducements  of  s 
commercial  men  to  invest  in  land.  He  maintained  that  all 
complained  of  might  be  remedied  by  facilitating  the  making 
Mr.  Leveson  Oower  supported  the  Bill  as  a  measure  o\ 
having  no  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  excessive  subdivision  <^-  >  -iilr 
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ot  would  affect  the  poeitioD  of  the  aristocracy,  which  he  held  it  to  be 
preposterous  to  connect  with  this  law.  Mr.  Buxton  advocated  it 
becauBe  it  would  be  a  check  and  a  discouragement,  both  in  its  actual 
and  moral  effects,  on  the  creation  of  large  e&tat«»^— a  feature  in  oar 
social  Bjstem  to  which  he  attributed  much  of  the  backwardness  of 
our  rural  population.  Dr.  Ball  argued  against  a  ByBt«m  of  general 
partibility  of  land.  Admitting  that  lu^dshipB  might  arise  under 
our  law,  he  pointed  out  how,  without  outting  up  estates,  they  might 
be  remedied  by  borrowing  a  clause  from  t£e  Scotch  Ent^uls  Act, 
and  charging  Uie  provision  for  the  widow  and  younger  children  on 
the  life  income  of  the  property.  Mr.  H.  Palmer  doubted  whether 
this  suggestion  could  be  earned  out,  and,  though  supporting  the 
Bill,  did  not  expect  it  to  have  a  wide  operation ;  for  while  within 
a  certain  period  34,000,000^.  of  landed  property  had  passed  by  will 
or  settlement,  only  8,000,000/.  had  gone  by  intestacy.  Mr. 
Henley's  objection  to  the  Bill  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  died  intestate  were  small  proprietors,  and 
under  its  operation  he  predicted  that  the  race  of  40<.  freeholders 
would  disappear.  The  Solicitor-General,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, supported  the  Bill  as  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
he  did  not  anticipate  much  effect  from  it  until  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  more  equal  partition. 

Mr.  Osborne  Moi^an,  Sir  H.  Hoare,  and  Mr.  W.  Fowler  also 
supported  the  Bill ;  and  the  division  showed  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  views  which  had  taken  place,  for  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  S6,  the  ayes  being  169, 
the  noes  144.  The  above  proceedings  took  place  on  the  14th  July ; 
and  on  the  4th  August,  the  prorogation  being  then  only  a  few 
days  off,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  for  the  session. 

Another  unsuccessiul  attempt  was  added  to  the  many  which 
have  been  recorded  in  former  sessions  to  effect  a  legalization 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers 
this  year  undertook  the  task  of  passing  a  Bill,  but  found  himself 
repeatedly  foiled  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  and  impeded 
by  the  pressure  of  other  business  which  obliged  him  to  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  postponing,  time  after  time,  the  stages  of  its 
progress.'  He  sncceeded,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  lai^  minority 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading 
shortly  after  Easter,  but  after  many  attempts  to  push  the  measure 
forward,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  consent  to  it«  withdrawal  just 
before  the  session  closed.  'Hie  debate  on  the  principal  stage  was 
distinguished  by  some  striking  speeches.  Mr.  Chamhers's  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  that  as  these  marriages  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  they  could  not  rightly  be  condemned 
by  human  legislation.  He  put  it  forward,  too,  as  a  poor  man's 
question,  a  change  which  it  was  expedient  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  social  advantages  it  would  bring  with  it ;  and  he  point«d  to 
the  example  of  foreign  countries  in  which  these  marriages  were 
permitted,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  law  was  not  ol^yed. 
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Mr.  Sclater-Bootb  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  com- 
plained of  the  continned  intrusion  ofthia  measure,  when  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  pasBing  it  in  the  face  of  public  opinion^  which 
was  more  decidedly  pronounced  against  it  every  year.  The  nocial 
argument,  he  maintained,  was  all  against  the  BUI,  because  of  the 
change  it  would  introduce  in  family  relations. 

Mr.  Beresford'Hope  maintained  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
often-quoted  chapter  in  Leviticus  was  against  these  marriages,  and 
tliat  tiiey  had  always  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  He 
denied  that  this  was  a  poor  man's  question,  for  the  poor  man  was  the 
least  likely  of  all  to  contract  these  marriages;  and  as  to  the  example  of 
foreign  countries,  he  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  them  where  these 
inamages  were  permitted  an  extreme  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed. 

Sir  G.  Grey,  whose  authority  had  been  appealed  to  against  the 
continuance  of  the  agitation,  explained  that  he  had  deprecated  it  at 
a  time  when  the  Parliamentary  majority  was  decidedly  ag^nst  the 
Bill,  but  he  held  it  quite  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  new  Par- 
liament on  it.  He  himself  was  in  favour  of  the  measnre,  believing 
the  balance  of  social  advantages  to  be  decidedly  on  its  side. 

Mr.  Bright  bad  never  heard,  nor  expected  to  hear,  an  argument 
against  the  Bill.  The  opposition  rested  entirely  on  sentiment. 
Dismissing  what  he  contemptuously  called  the  "  ecclesiastical  rub- 
bish" urged  against  the  change,  Mr.  Bright  argued  it  as  one  of 
freedom  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  follow  the  law  of  bis  own 
conscience.  If  there  was  no  Divine  law  against  these  marriages,  the 
natoral  liberty  of  man  and  woman  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
except  on  an  overwhelming  necessity.  There  was  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  prevented  marrjring  any  woman  willing  to  many 
him,  except  natural  kinship  of  blood,  and  on  this  ground  there  was 
more  objection  to  the  marriage  of  firat-cousins  than  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  As  proo&  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  marriages  he 
urged  that  the  persons  who  contracted  them  excited  no  feelings  of 
condemnatioQ  among  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and  that  none 
would  be  80  cruel  as  to  stigmatize  the  offspring  of  them  hy  the  odious 
epithet  of  "  bastard."  As  to  the  social  inconveniences  and  the  in- 
terference with  the  position  of  sisters-in-law  apprehended  from  the 
change,  he  pointed  out  that  they  had  never  been  experienced  in  the 
countries  wnere  these  marriages  prevailed,  and  he  drew  a  forcible 
argument  from  the  inevitably  unequal  operation  of  the  law,  the 
poor  not  being  able  to  escape  from  it,  while  the  rich  could  repair 
to  more  tolerant  foreign  countries. 

The  Solicitor-General  supported  the  presentlaw,  which  he  asserted 
satisBed  the  conscience  and  coincided  with  the  practice  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  not  excepting  many  who,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  fovoured  this  Bill.  These  marriages  had  been  condemned  by 
the  universal  Church  for  fifteen  centuries,  though  he  admitted  there 
was  no  natural  law  against  them.  But  tbey  were  opposed  to  the 
well-ascertained  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  Englishwomen,  and  in 
tbeir  interest  he  opposed  the  measure,  which  he  charadwrized  as,  a 
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mne  prirate  BQl  intiodooed  by  ft  few  rich  men,  who,  having  deli- 
bentdy  broken  the  ezistiiig  Uw,  sought  to  repeal  it. 

On  ft  divisioo  there  ms  ft  nujaritf  of  99  in  fkvooi  of  the  second 
reacting,  243  Toting  for  sad  144  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  T.  Gh&mbers, 
in  witbdimwing  the  Bill  <hi  the  2nd  Angnst,  complained  somewhat 
Intterlj  c^  the  obetnictive  tactics  to  whii^  hu  opponents  had 
resorted,  in  oider  to  defeat  it  by  time. 

It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  notice  another  diacomfitore  of  the 
scheme,  already  rejected  in  more  than  one  previous  seesion, 
commonly  designated  as  the  "  Penniasive  Bill,"  for  prohibiting 
nnder  certain  conditions  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaors.  Sir  Wil- 
frid lAWBon  was  the  patron  of  titis  measure  in  the  present  session. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bnioe,  the  Home  Secretary,  met  it  with  a  direct 
negative.  He  considered  that  the  radical  remedy  for  the  existing 
cvU  was  the  spread  of  education,  and  a  better  andentanding  by  the 
working  classes  of  their  own  interests.  He  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  efficaciously  with  the  qnestion  next  session — in  fact, 
there  had  been  for  some  time  back  in  the  Home  Office  a  Bill 
which  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  licensing 
system,  bat  which  snccessive  Home  Secretaries  had  refrained 
from  bringing  forward  &om  a  well-founded  suspicion  of  their 
inability  to  carry  it.  But  recent  changes  in  the  electoral  body, 
Mr.  Bruce  hinted,  would  make  members  of  Parliament  more 
independent  of  the  publicans.  He  sketched  the  principal  features 
of  a  measure  which  he  would  think  satisfactory — viz.  guarantees 
for  public-houses  being  placed  in  respectable  hands,  stringent 
regulations  for  their  good  conduct,  powers  of  restriction  in  the 
hands  of  some  body  on  the  numbers  of  these  houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popidation.  The  chief  objection  which  he  ui^ged 
to  the  measure  was  its  interference  with  the  innocent  etgoy- 
ment  of  the  people,  and  the  certain  disturbance  and  reaction  it 
woold  produce. 

The  second  reading  was  rejected  by  a  very  decisive  majority — 
193  to  87.  Another  Bill,  however,  was  subse^uentiy  pused,  to 
amend  the  licensing  laws  by  transferring  this  jurisdiction  from  the 
Excise  to  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  the  session,  and  not 
without  interest  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  was  the  proceed- 
ings adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  Mayor 
of  Cork,  Mr.  O'Sullivan.  This  functionary  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  not  only  by  his  intemperate  conduct  and  language  at 
magisterial  meetings  of  the  municipal  body,  which  had  led  to  a 
Memorial  addressed  to  the  Govenuneut  by  the  magistrates  of 
Cork,  representing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor  bad  brought 
discredit  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and  requesting  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  the  Executive,  but  idso  by  the  violent 
expression  of  his  political  sentiments  on  public  occasions.  The 
most  signal  instance  of  his  behaviour  in  this  respect  was  at  a 
dinner  which  was  given  on  the  27th  April,  at  Cork,  to  two  of  the 
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PeniaB  convictB  who  had  recently  been  diBchareed  before  the 
expiiation  of  their  sentences  by  the  clement^  of  tine  Government, 
u^  who  were  about  to  take  their  departure  tor  America.  At  this 
banquet  the  Mayor  of  Cork  presided,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
their  quests.  "Die  language  used  on  this  occasion,  both  by  the 
diainnsn  and  other  speakers,  was  described  as  far  exceeding 
in  violence  any  thing  previously  uttered,  even  on  a  Cork  platform. 
But  the  expressions  which  called  forth  the  greatest  indignation  and 
abhorrence  were  those  in  which  the  Mayor  alluded  to  the  recent 
attempt  made  at  Melbourne  to  assassinate  the  young  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  crime  the  Fenian  (yParrell  had  deservedly 
soSered  death.  Of  this  occurrence  the  Mayor  was  r^orted  to  have 
spoken  as  follows: — "When  that  noble  Irishman  O'Parrell  fired  at 
the  Prince  in  Australia,  he  was  imbued  with  as  noble  and  patriotic 
EeelingB  as  Larkin,  Allen,  and  O'Brien  were.  He  believed  that 
CFarrell  would  be  as  highly  thought  of  as  any  of  the  men  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  Irelasd.  They  all  saw  how  a  noble 
Pole  had  fired  at  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  because  he  thought  that 
the  Emperor  was  trampling  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Well, 
O'fWrell,  probably,  was  actuated  by  the  same  noble  impulses  when 
he  fired  at  the  Prince.  O'Farrell  was  as  noble  an  Irishman  as  the 
Pole,  and  aa  true  to  his  coontiy,  for  each  was  impelled  Ifj  the  same 
seotWent  to  do  what  they  did.  The  Frees  of  England  had  so 
calumniated  them,  and  the  Orange  Press  of  Ireland  had  so  mis- 
represented them  and  their  cause,  that  he  would  trample  on  them  if 
he  could.  He  believed  that  England  would  be  able  to  crush  them 
now  ten  times  over.  That  was  his  idea;  but  still  he  believed  that 
England,  if  she  had  fifty  times  the  power  at  her  back,  must  give 
way.  He  could  tell  them  why,  too.  From  the  spread  and  influence 
of  public  opinion,  he  believed  England  would  not  be  allowed  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people.  Even  if  she  wished  to 
do  so,  she  would  not  be  allowed.  He  believed  the  ri^ts  of  this 
country  must  be  conceded."  The  above  expressions  were  stated  to 
have  been  received  with  ardent  cheering  and  demonstrations  of 
coQcorrence  by  the  assembled  company.  In  England  they  excit«d 
a  feeling  of  intense  indignation  and  diwust,  and  a  demand  was 
loudly  made  upon  the  Gk>vemment  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  remove 
the  Mayor  &om  the  position  in  which  his  example  and  influence 
were  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  order  and  the  public  peace. 
On  the  day  after  the  account  of  the  Cork  banquet,  transmitted  by 
telegraph,  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  Mr.  Graven,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Liverpool,  brought  the  subject  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork's 
conduct,  in  connexion  with  the  generally  disturbed  and  insecure 
condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  before  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
sentiment  of  reprobation  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Mayor 
was  expressed  by  all  who  took  part  in  the  debate  which  then  took 
place.  It  was  agreed  on  all  buids  that  if  the  Mayor  had  really 
used  the  language  attributed  to  him,  he  had  proved  himself  wholly 
unfitted  for  his  office,  and  that  immediate  stops  ought  to  be  tak*" 
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to  remove  him.  Mr.  Qladstone,  in  answer  to  the  appeals  made  to 
him,  assured  the  House  that  the  GoTernment  only  desired  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  the  terms  of  the  speech  were 
truly  reported,  as  to  which  they  were  then  pursuing  their  inqaiiy ; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  words  were  used  as  stated, 
they  would  be  in  a  position  in  a  very  few  days  to  announce  the 
roeasureB  which  they  would  take  in  consequence. 

Inquiry  soon  showed  that  the  disloyal  and  offensive  language 
attributed  to  the  Mayor  had  really  been  used  by  him,  but  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  was  not  without  difficulty. 
In  the  event  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Crown  misconducting 
himself,  the  Crown  can  punish  the  offence  by  removing  the  delin- 
quent tVom  the  Conmiission  of  the  Peace,  a  proceeding  of  which 
instances  not  unfrequently  occur,  but  the  case  of  a  mayor  ia  difl'erent. 
He  is  not  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  no  Ppver  of  removing  him 
from  his  office  is  vested  in  the  Executive.  The  only  jurisdiction  to 
which  such  a  power  belongs  is  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  bat  a 
proceeding  before  that  ^bunal  is  ill>adapted  to  meet  such  an 
emergency  as  that  which  had  now  occurred.  The  only  alternative 
which  presented  itself  to  the  Government  was  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  of  Parliament,  and  to  this  they  felt  that  under 
the  circumatanceB  they  were  justified  in  resorting.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  degrading 
and  duqualifying  for  his  office  the  Mayor  of  Cork.  In  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  the  hou.  and  learned  gentleman  referred  to  the 
repeated  instances  in  which  the  Mayor  had  misconducted  himself 
on  the  Bench,  the  discredit  into  which  he  had  brought  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and,  finally,  the  culminating  offence  of  his  speech 
at  the  Fenian  banquet.  He  admitted  that  the  course  he  proposed 
was  exceptional,  there  being  only  one  precedent  for  it,  the  Porteous 
Act,  but  the  necessity  was  exceptional.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  file  an  ex  officio  infonnatioB  against  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  this  would  have  involved  long  delay, 
and  would  not  have  secured  his  permanent  disqualification;  or 
the  Government  might  have  brought  in  a  genenu  Bill,  but  that, 
they  held,  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
municipal  privileges  and  charters  of  the  other  Irish  boroughs  for 
the  fault  of  one  man.  The  Government  had  received  a  memorial 
from  the  magistracy  of  Cork  requesting  an  immediate  interposition, 
and,  looking  to  the  importance  of  removing  O'Sullivan  from  the 
administration  of  justice  immediately,  and  preventing  him  sitting 
with  the  Queen's  Judges  at  the  next  assize  (as  he  would  have  a 
right  to  do  under  the  charter  of  Cork),  the  Government  had  decided 
on  this  exceptional  course  after  the  most  anxious  consideration. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  recapitulated  the  misconduct  of  the  Mayor 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  his  use  of  scandalous  and 
seditions  language,  and  the  clauses  disqualified  him  for  any  office 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  now  and  hereafter. 
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1  enabled  the  citizens  of  Cork  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
iLction  of  another  Mayor. 

The  propoBitioD  of  the  Attorney-General  gave  occaeion  to  a  rather 
warm  aebate.  Some  of  the  Irish  memberB,  without  at  all  justifying 
the  Mayor's  conduct,  deprecBt«d  the  mode  of  action  about  to  be 
adopted,  or  ni^ed  the  GoTemment  not  to  proceed  with  undue  haste, 
or  without  giving  the  fullest  opportunity  to  the  accused  to  make 
explanation  or  defence. 

Mr.  Maguire  and  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Members  for  Cork,  urged 
various  considerations  in  extenuation  of  the  Mayor.  They  both 
agreed  that  he  did  not  express  himself  with  much  duency  or 
precision ;  and  Mr.  Maguire  protested  his  earnest  belief  that  in 
Cork  DO  one  had  attributed  to  his  language  the  meaning  it  was 
supposed  to  bear,  and  that  his  squabbles  with  the  magistrates  were 
but  the  expression  of  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  severity 
with  which  they  had  treated  every  offence  bearing  on  Fenianisin, 

Other  members,  on  constitutional  grounds,  demurred  to  the  form 
of  proceeding  which  was  proposed.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Bouverie, 
who,  while  sharing  in  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the 
Mayor's  languagCj  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
dealing  in  this  exceptional  mode  with  a  particular  offender,  and 
tiiought  it  would  have  been  better  to  proceed  against  him  in  the 
ordinary  le^l  manner.  The  precedents  for  these  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  taken,  he  said,  from  evil  times, 

Mr.  Disraeli  also  thought  that  the  Government  were  taking  a 
wrong  course.  He  observed  that  under  the  late  Administration 
O'Sullivan  had  been  dismissed  from  the  county  magistracy  for 
seditions  talk,  but  since  that  time  a  "  revolution  "  had  been  com- 
menced in  Ireland — the  gaols  had  been  thrown  open,  assassins  and 
traitors  had  been  let  loose  over  the  land,  and  the  Mayor,  therefore, 
might  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  his  profligate  folly 
would  not  be  reprobated.  But  he  had  commenced  his  misconduct 
some  months  ago,  and  if  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  had 
done  his  duty  by  prosecuting  him,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  have  been  called  on  to  consider  this  extraordinary  proposal  of  the 
Govemmeut,  the  only  justification  of  which  was  the  delay  incurred 
in  resorting  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  But  treating  this  as  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  the  reputation  of  the  House  than  to 
tlie  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr.  DisraeU  asserted  tiiat  no  Bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  had  ever  been  passed  for  spoken  words,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment had  never  been  asked  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional 
measure  "  on  the  ipie  dixit  of  an  Irish  Attorney-General."  Mr. 
Bouverie,  he  maintained,  had  indicated  the  correct  course — the  Bill 
ahonld  have  been  introduced  in  the  other  House,  where  evidence  for 
and  against  O'Sullivan  could  have  been  heard  on  oath.  He  urged 
the  Government  seriously  to  reconsider  their  course. 

The  language  thus  held  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  give  general  satisfaction  on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  Several 
Conservative  members  declared  their  approval  of  the  proposed  mea- 
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sore,  and  tbeir  iutentioa  to  Eopport  the  GoTernment  in  their  action 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BereBford-Hope,  for  the  independent  Conservativee  below  the 
gaogwar,  thanked  the  GoTemment  for  their  manly  Btiaightformud 
course  in  this  matter,  without  reference  to  quibbles  or  musty 
precedent,  and  expressed,  by  anticipation,  the  regret  they  would  feel 
if  the  front  Opposition  b^ich  should  seem  to  tamper  with  treason 
for  the  sake  of  a  party  triumph. 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  admitted  that  there  was  no  complete  reme^ 
in  law  for  the  necessitiee  of  the  case,  and  condemned  0*80111780  as 
unfit  to  be  continued  in  the  magistracy  for  a  day.  For  the  sake  of 
steadying  the  witnesses  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  that 
the  Bill  should  have  been  introduced  in  the  Lords,  where  they  could 
be  sworn;  but  the  Commons  did  not  lose  their  initiative  by  their 
inability  to  administer  an  oath. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  thought  that  in  the  difficult  task  of  vindicating 
the  law  the  Government  had  a  right  to  expect  more  support  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  admitted  that  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional measure,  but  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law  would  not  have 
permanently  disqualified  the  Mayor,  and  he  assured  the  House  that 
there  would  be  no  undue  haste,  and  that  all  the  recitals  in  the  pream- 
ble would  be  proved  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Fortescue  defended  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  releasing  the  Fenians,  which,  be  maintained,  bad 
increased  the  moral  strength  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 

Colonel  W.  Patten  agreed  with  the  Government  that  some 
exceptional  action  was  necessary,  but  impressed  on  them  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  caution.  The  Mayor's  language,  he  believed,  would 
be  very  generally  reprobated  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  that  the  general  rule  had  been  to 
introduce  these  Bills  on  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  that  opportunity- 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  Government  to  substantiate  t^eir  case, 
and  for  the  parties  to  be  heard  before  the  second  reading,  "nds 
rule  would  be  followed  now,  and  when  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  first 
time  resolutions  would  be  moved  that  a  copy  of  it  be  served  on  the 
Mayor,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  take  care  on  the 
second  reading  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the  preamble. 
Mr.  Gladstone  resented  with  some  warmth  the  sneer  he  conceived 
to  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  expression,  "  the  ipte  dint  of  an 
Irish  Attomey-Ckneral ;"  and  while  he  admitted  that  the  power  of 
the  Lords  te  teke  evidence  on  oath  was  an  advantage,  he  maintained 
that  Disability  Bills  had  been  constantly  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  aigued,  further,  that  it  was  a  constitutional  pro- 
ceeding that  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  "being  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commons,"  and  deriving  his  functions  from  the  people,  should  be 
dealt  with  first  by  the  Commons'  Houbc. 

Dr.  Bali  denied  that  the  Opposition  wished  to  obstruct  the  Bill; 
they  merely  desired  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  caution.  The 
preamble  accused  Mr.  O'Sullivan  of  an  offence  against  the  law — 
seditious  language— and  it  was  an  alarming  doctrine  to  convict 
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and  punish  a  man  for  a  legal  offence  on  unsworn  testimony.  He 
repeated  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  each  a  Bill  being  introduced 
in  the  Commons  for  a  crime,  for  the  precedents  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  been  sanctioned  hj  any  legal  authority. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  the  Attorney-General 
then  moved,  first,  that  a  copy  of  the  Bill  be  forthwith  served  on  the 
Mayor  of  Cork ;  secondly,  that  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  do 
take  care  that  evidence  be  produced  in  support  of  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.  These  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  On  the  11th 
May,  when  the  second  stage  of  the  Bill  was  to  be  proceeded  with, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  expected  to  appear  at  the  bar,  unusual 
excitement  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  attendance  of  members  was  more  numerous  than 
the  limited  dimensions  of  the  House  sufficed  to  accommodate.  The 
galleries,  lobbies,  and  all  the  approaches  were  filled  with  persons 
eager  to  gratiiy  their  curiosi^  by  seeing  or  hearing  something  of 
the  expected  proceedings.  They  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second  reading  of 
O'Sullivan's  Disabilities  Bill,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
informed  the  House  that,  in  obedience  to  its  order,  he  had  caused 
witnesses  to  be  snmmon«l  Irom  Cork,  and  had  appointed  counsel  to 
examine  them,  viz.  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Batlanttne,  and  Mr.  Barry.  He  moved  that  the  counsel  be  called 
in,  on  which  Mr.  Maguire  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Sullivan  in 
which  he  placed  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  mayor  in  his  and  the 
O'Donoghue's  hands.  &  this  letter  the  Mayor  protested  that  the 
language  attributed  to  him  did  not  convey  his  real  meiming,  and 
that  he  looked  solely  to  parliamentary  measures,  suoh  aa  that  now 
before  the  House,  for  the  r^eneration  of  Ireland. 

The  O'Donoghue  added  tbat  the  Mayor  undertook  to  write  by 
that  nighfs  post  to  the  Town-clerk  of  Cork,  resigning  his  office. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  assuming  Mr.  O'Sullivan  to  have 
resigned  unconditionally,  the  Government  was  not  disposed  to  press 
the  Bill,  which  they  had  introduced  with  great  pain,  and  only  in 
discbarge  of  their  paramount  duty  to  vindicate  law  and  order.  But 
as  the  re-election  of  the  Mayor  would  put  matters  back  exactly  into 
their  previous  position,  the  Government  would  keep  within  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  proceeding  with  the  Bill  if  future  events 
required  it.  He  therefore  moved  that  its  farther  progress  be  adioumed 
for  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Bouverie  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Govemm* 
taken  a  wise  and  prudent  course,  and  that  Mr.  O'SuUiv 
saved  them  and  the  House  much  difficulty  and  trouble  by  t 
he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Maguire  assured  the  House  that  Mr,  O'SiUlivan 
des^n  of  offering  himself  for  re-election. 

'Die  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  then  adjourned  f 
weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  tbat  time,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  having 
his  office  and  a  new  mayor  having  been  elected,  the  mo^t* 
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naturally  to  an  end,  and,  the  object  of  the  Bill  being  attained,  it  was 
allowed  to  drop.  It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.' &  Sullivan  saved 
himself  from  one  consequence  which  would  have  followed  had  the 
Bill  been  carried  out,  namely,  his  future  disqualification  for  office. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  Foreign  Policy  or  on  Colonial 
Questions  durine  the  present  session  were  unusually  few  and 
nnim^rtant.  The  point  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations  which 
most  mterested  the  public  mind  was  the  "Alabama"  controversy  with 
tiie  United  States.  But  this  being  a  matter  which,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  actually  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiation,  there  were  cogent  reasons  for  keeping  it  out  of  the 
range  of  parliamentaiy  discussion,  and  the  Government  exerted  their 
induence  to  preclude  it  from  becoming  a  sut^ect  of  debate.  After  the 
Treaty  which  had  been  n^otiated  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Reveidy  Johnson,  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  was  touched  upoUjhut 
briefly  and  cautiously,  by  Lord  Stratford  de  BedcliSe  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  oa  the  4th  of  June,  and  in  answer  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  hut  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  wss  studiously  avoided  by  both.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe,  who  had  a  motion  on  the  paper  for  a  copy  of  any  Treaty 
concluded  between  the  Foreign  Secrotary  and  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  the  "  Alabama  "  claims,  explained  that  he 
had  no  desii-e  to  initiate  at  present  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  which 
would,  indeed,  he  prematura,  considering  that  the  official  papers  had 
been  delivered  to  himself  only  a  few  hours  before.  When  the  time 
came  he  bad  no  fear  but  that  the  negotiations  which  had  already 
occurred  would  be  criticised  by  Parliament  in  no  carping  spirit.  He 
believed  also  that  when  negotiations  were  resumed,  the  effect  of  the 
calmer  sentiment  which  had  succeeded  to  the  passions  excited  by 
Mr.  Sumner's  extravagant  and  absurd  speech  would  make  itself 
felt,  under  the  conduct,  as  they  would  be,  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Motley's 
great  and  deserved  reputation. 

The  £arl  of  Clarendon  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's 
earnest  desire  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  on 
a  basis  which  ought  to  be,  and  which.  Lord  Clarendon  was  con- 
vinced, must  sooner  or  later  be,  adopted.  He  sketehed  the  n^otda- 
tions  between  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  present  Government  on  the  other,  wiUi  a  view  to 
amending  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  two  States,  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Alabama  "  claims.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  so  great  a  desire  to  bring  the  latter  question  to  a  conclusion, 
that  tbey  had  gone  to  the  very  utmost  in  the  way  of  concession. 
The  failure  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  was  not  to 
he  supposed  that  the  m^ority  of  the  Senate,  which  supported 
Mr.  Sumner's  proposal  for  ite  rqection,  concurred  also  in  the 
extravagant  tone  of  that  gentleman's  speech.  Both  that  speech, 
however,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's  mission  had  not  been  iraitlees, 
the  latter  having  elicited  an  expression  of  the  peculiar  warmth  of 
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auction  felt  b^  the  British  nation  towards  the  United  States,  and 
the  former  having  made  it  entirely  manifest,  aa  was  clear  from  the 
tone  of  the  American  Press  itself,  that  whatever  concessions  this 
country  might  grant,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  make  any  injurious 
to  its  national  honour. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  having  given  notice  of  a 
motion  to  call  attention  to  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  earnestly  to  him  to  relinquish  altogether 
the  idea  of  raising  a  discussion  on  the  subject  this  session.  By 
this  course  he  assured  Sir  Henry  he  would  be  best  serving  the  public 
interest,  for  the  United  States'  Crovemment,  though  the  recent 
treaty  had  been  negatived,  did  not  consider  the  subject  definitely 
dropped,  but  thought  it  would  be  wiser  that  some  interval  should 
elapse  before  it  was  taken  up  again.  He  pointed  out,  too,  that 
there  had  been  no  discussion  in  the  United  States'  Legislature. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  appeal,  though  he  was 
convinced  that  we  should  have  cause  to  repent  it,  if  we  left  the 
question  in  its  present  state.  He  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  nor  on  Mr.  Sumner's  speech,  but  he  dreaded 
the  effect  of  leaving  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  two  nations 
that  exaggerated  claims  had  been  made,  which  it  would  be  equally 
dishonourable  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  for  us  to  grant  at  a 
future  period.  But  if  it  was  desired,  he  would  not  persevere  in  his 
design,  though  he  threw  on  the  Government  the  responsibility  of 
what  might  happen  in  consequence  of  the  subject  not  being 
ventilated. 

The  troubles  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  rebellion 
still  lingered  on,  and,  though  not  formidable  to  British  authority  in 
regard  to  the  number  or  resources  of  the  insurgents,  was  yet 
extremely  harraseing  to  the  settlers,  who  were  kept  by  it  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  and  alann,  became  the  subject  of  notice  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  before  the  session  closed.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  £arl  of  Carnarvon  brought  on  a  discussion  upon  the  system  of 
non-intervention  which  had  been  adopted  towards  the  colony  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  noble  earl  thought  that  the  policy 
on  which  the  existing  relatioDs  between  England  and  that  colony 
were  based  might  have  been  adopted  somewhat  prematurely,  but 
that  it  must  be  accepted  now  as  a  fact,  and  that  in  time  it  would  be 
so  accepted  even  by  New  Zealand.  The  present  complication,  he 
believed,  had  originated  in  a  misconception  on  the  pait,  not  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  colony,  which  could  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  multitudinous  subjects  by  which  the  attention  of  England 
was  necessarily  occupied.  For  himself,  be  approved  generally  the 
present  colonial  policy,  which  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  his 
own  when  in  office,  but  he  su^ested  that,  as  the  difficulty  arose  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  distance  of  the  two  countries,  it  might  be 
alleviated  by  accrediting  a  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand. 

Earl  Granville  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  making  the  colony 
feel  that  it  must  adopt  for  itself  a  decided  course,  whether  that 
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were  war,  or,  as  he  should  ftdvise,  a  system  of  wise  eonciliatton 
of  the  natives. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  admitted  that  the  present  relations 
between  England  and  the  New  Zealand  colonists  had  been  set  on 
foot  at  the  demand  of  the  latt«r  themselves ;  but  he  appealed  on 
behalf  of  the  eolonieta  against  any  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  which  could  be  conetrued  as  neglect.  He 
traced  the  present  disorders  to  the  monopoly  assamed  by  the 
Qneen's  Government  of  the  right  to  purchase  laJad  irom  the  natives, 
and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the  colonists  would  never  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  the  law.  That,  he  appre- 
hended, could  only  be  done  by  means  of  an  Imperial  force,  which 
should  not  intermeddle  with  the  land  qaestion,  but  confine  itself 
strictly  to  the  repreBsion  of  crime.  He  asked  for  such  aid  to  the 
colony,  on  the  ground  partly  of  mercy  and  partly  of  justice. 

Lord  Lyveden  argued  strongly  against  any  deviation  from  the 
now-eBtabliabed  pohcy  of  non-intervention.  The  subject  then 
dropped. 

Viscount  Bury,  about  the  same  time,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand.  The  noble 
lord  drew  a  picture  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  and  pressed 
the  Government  not  to  withdraw  from  it  the  sympathy  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother  country.  For  the  present  troubles  the 
colonists,  he  contended,  were  not  liable;  they  sprang  entirely  ont 
of  the  policy  of  the  Home  Govenraient.  What  the  colonists  wished 
was  not  money  or  soldiers,  hut  the  support  of  the  mother  country. 
We  might  guarantee  them  a  small  loan,  and  we  ought  not  to 
withdraw  the  last  re^ment  which  had  been  \eft  there,  for  its 
departure  would  be  regarded  both  by  the  hostile  and  friendly 
Maories  as  an  evidence  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  colonists.  By  throwing  them  entirely 
on  their  own  resources  we  might  drive  them  into  an  Australian 
Confederation,  or  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Maories,  he  urged  that  the  Europeans  should  not 
be  compelled  to  protect  themselves  by  a  policy  of  desperation. 

Mr.  Magniac  supported  Lord  Bury's  appeal,  enlaiging  on  the 
importance  of  the  colony  from  statistical  returns.  Sir  H.  Selwyn 
Ihbetson  earnestly  deprecated  the  entire  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  colony.  Mr.  B.  W.  Fowler  expressed  strongly  bis 
opinion  of  the  disgrace  it  would  reflect  on  England  if,  instead  of 
civilizing  the  natives,  she  resorted  to  a  policy  of  extermination. 
Mr,  R.  Torrens  espoused  the  side  of  tiie  natives  in  their  disputes 
with  the  colonists.  Mr.  Digby,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the 
Imperial  policy. 

Mr.  Monsell,  Under- Secretaty  for  the  Colonies,  defended  the 
action  of  the  Colonial  Office,  wluch  was  not  responsible  for  recent 
evente.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  had  been  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  colonists,  and  while  it  was  being  carried  out 
the   Government  of  the  colony  had  neglected  to  take  adequate 
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means  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  It  was  most  unreason- 
able, therefore — and  it  woold  be  a  fatal  ^ft  to  the  colonists — to 
retam  to  the  old  vicions  policy.  As  to  a  guarantee,  Mr.  Monsell 
objected  to  it  by  a  comparison  of  the  weight  of  taxation  on  the 
English  and  colonial  population,  and  also  on  the  general  ground 
of  policy  that,  having  given  the  colonists  the  complete  manage- 
ment of  their  own  aSairs,  we  ought  to  leave  them  to  cany  it  on 
without  assistance. 

Mr.  Adderley  strongly  deprecated  the  smallest  step  backwards 
towards  the  old  meddlmg  system,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  New  Zealand.  Adroittii^  the  mistakes  of  the 
old  Crown  Government,  he  denied  that  the  British  taxpayer  ought 
to  pay  for  them  j  and,  attributing  the  present  unprotected  state  of 
the  colony  to  party  conflicts,  he  urged  that  the  Colonial  Office 
should  support  the  party  which  advocated  a  self-reliant  policy. 

The  Supplies  having  been  voted,  and  the  Bills  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  andertflken  to  pass  having  gone  through  their  stages 
in  both  Houses,  the  time  arrived  for  releasing  tiie  Members  of 
the  Legislature  from  the  labours  of  a  session  which  had  been 
imusualTy  onerous  and  fatiguing.  Although  in  actual  duration  it 
did  not  exceed  the  usual  term,  the  length  of  the  sittings  and 
lateness  of  the  hours,  as  well  as  the  onerous  and  exciting  character 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  had  been  such  as  to  task  severely 
the  physical  endnrance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  Prime  Minister  had  suffered  in 
health  from  his  severe  labonrs,  and  some  of  his  colleagaes  also 
were  debilitated  by  over-exertion.  It  was,  therefore,  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  Members  when  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  took 
place  on  the  11th  August.  The  ceremoiw  took  place  by  Com- 
mission, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
which  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Mt  Loeds  ahd  Gbmtlbhen, 

"We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  dispense  with  your 
further  attendance  ia  Parliament. 

"  Her  Majesty  announces  to  you  with  pleasure  that  she  continues 
to  receive  from  all  Foreign  Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition,  and  that  her  confidence  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  has  been  continued  and  confirmed  during  the  present 
year. 

"  The  negotiations  in  which  Her  Majesty  was  engaged  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America  have  by  mutual  consent  been 
suspended;  and  Her  Majesty  earnestly  hopes  that  this  delay  may 
tend  to  maintain  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a 
durable  basis  of  friendship. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  a  lively  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
nntiring  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you  have  prosecuted  the 
ardnons  labours  of  the  year. 

"  In  the  Act  for  putting  an  end  to  the  estahliahroent  of  the 
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Irish  Church,  you  carefully  kept  in  view  the  several  coDsiderations 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  session  were  commended  to  your 
notice. 

"  It  is  the  hope  of  Her  Majesty  that  this  important  measure  may 
hereafter  be  remembered  aa  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  paramount 
anxiety  of  Parliament  to  pay  reasonable  recfard,  in  legislating  for 
each  of  the  three  kingdome,  to  the  special  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished,  and  to  deal  on  principles  of  impartial 
justice  with  all  interests  and  all  portions  of  the  nation. 

"  Her  Majesty  firmly  trusts  that  the  Act  may  promote  the  work 
of  peace  in  Ireland,  and  may  help  to  unite  all  classes  of  its  people 
in  that  fraternal  concord  with  their  English  and  Scottish  fellow- 
Bubjects  which  must  ever  form  the  chief  source  of  strength  to  her 
extended  empire. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  pleasure  your  general  and 
cordial  readiness  to  unite  in  the  removal,  through  the  Assessed 
Rates  Act,  of  a  practical  grievance  which  was  widely  felt. 

"  Her  Majesty  congratulates  you  on  having  brought  your  pro- 
tracted labours  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  a  legislative  conclusion,  which  is  regarded  with  just 
satisfaction  by  the  trading  classes  and  by  the  general  public. 

"  The  law  which  you  have  framed  for  the  better  government  of 
endowed  schools  in  England  will  render  the  large  resources  of  these 
establishments  more  accessible  to  the  community,  and  more  efficient 
for  their  important  purpose. 

"  It  may  reasopably  be  expected  that  the  Act  for  the  supervision 
of  habitual  criminals  will  contribute  further  to  the  securi^  of  life 
and  property. 

"  The  measure  which  has  been  passed  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tagiouB  diseases  of  animals  will,  as  Her  Majesty  believes,  add 
confidence  and  safety  to  the  important  trades  of  breeding  and 
feeding  cattle  at  home,  without  unnecessarily  impeding  the  freedom 
of  import  from  abroad. 

"  By  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  fire  insurance  you  have  met  a 
long-cnerished  wish  of  the  community ;  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  com  Her  Majesty  sees  new  evidence  of  your  desire  to 
extend  industry  and  commerce,  and  to  enlai^  to  the  uttermost 
those  supplies  of  food  which  our  insular  position  in  a  peculiar 
degree  both  encourages  and  requires, 

"  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  measures  for  the  purchase  and 
management  of  the  electric  telegraphs  by  the  State  may  be  found 
to  fac^itate  the  great  commercial  and  social  object  of  rapid,  easy, 
and  certain  communication,  and  may  prove  no  unworthy  sequel 
to  that  system  of  cheap  postage  which  has  passed  with  much 
advantage  into  so  many  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  Gentlehbm  op  the  House  of  Couhohb, 

"  We  are  commanded  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  thanks  you  for 
the  liberal  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
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year,  and  for  the  measures  by  which  yoa  have  enabled  her  at  once 
to  liquidate  the  chargfe  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

"Mt  Lords  akd  Gentleuek, 

"  Her  Majesty  reflects  with  pleasure  that,  in  returning  to  your 
several  homes,  jfou  may  contemplate  with  thankfulness  the  fruit  of 
your  exertions  in  the  passing  of  many  important  laws,  a  portion  of 
which  we  have  now  had  it  in  command  to  notice. 

"  During  the  recess  you  will  continue  to  gather  that  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  which  form  the  solid  basis  of  legislative 
aptitude;  and  Her  Miyesty  invokes  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
alike  upon  your  recent  and  your  future  labours  for  the  public  weal. 

Parliament  was  then  prorogued,  in  the  usual  form,  to  Thursday, 
October  Z8. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  186U,  of  which  the  leading  incidents 
have  now  been  briefly  narrated,  will  be  memorable  for  the  important 
political  transactions  which  marked  its  course.  It  was  signalized 
by  two  important  events— the  meeting  of  the  first  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  under  household  suffrage,  and  the  first  great  step  taken 
in  reversing  the  long-standing  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland. 
The  two  events  indeed  were  closely  connected  together  :  it  was  the 
strongly-marked  popular  spirit  of  the  new  constituencies  that 
placed  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  sustained  him  in 
that  position  with  a  majority  at  his  back  more  constant  and  unswer- 
ving than  any  minister  in  modem  times  has  been  able  to  command ; 
and  it  was  the  intrepidity  and  success  with  which  he  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  largest  and  boldest  measures  ever 
proposed  to  a  public  assembly,  that  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
followers,  and  confirmed  his  ascendency  in  the  country.  That  it 
should  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  Minister  to  effect  within  a 
few  months  so  momentous  a  change;  to  rend  asunder  the  long-sub- 
sisting connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  Ireland, 
and  the  ties  which  almost  incorporated  together  the  sister  Churches 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  to  defeat  the  powerfiil  combination  of  Con- 
servative feeling,  Protestant  zeal,  anstocratic  power,  and  clerical 
influence  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  menaced  institution,  and  to  unite 
together,  almost  as  one  man,  the  diversified  and  incongruous  elements 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  liberalism  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  purpose — was  a  feat  so  remarkable  that  the  session  which 
witnessed  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  looked  back  upon  in  yeara  to  come 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Even  those  who  despaired 
of  preventing  the  ultimate  disestablishment  of  the  Church  bad 
reckoned  on  being  at  least  able  to  protract  the  defence  of 
that  institution  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  predicted  that 
its  downfall  would  not  be  achieved  without  entailing  serious 
reverses,  and  perhaps,  for  awhile,  confusion  and  defeat  upon  those 
who  should  be  bold  enough  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It  was  beyond 
their  conception  that  the  work  of  demolition  should  be  tborougblr 
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and  completely  effected  wittin  the  oidinaiy  limits  of  a  eesraon,  and, 
uDtil  the  meaem%  reached  the  Upper  Hoose,  withoot  a  check. 

Nor  did  the  paseing  of  the  In^  Church  Bill,  although  its  mag^- 
nitude  and  absorbing  interest  overshadowed  the  whole  session,  so 
engross  the  time  ana  attention  of  the  L^ialatnre  as  to  compel 
the  abandonment  of  all  other  measures  demanded  by  the  poblic. 
Several  other  sabjects  of  great  importance,  and  requiring  much  con- 
sideration and  discussion,  were  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  soc- 
cessAil  completion.  The  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  which  bad  for  several 
years  been  a  standing  grievance  of  the  commercial  world,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  several  unsuccessful  essays  at  l^islatioa,  was 
now  coDso1idat«d  and  reformed;  the  new  code  being  rased  upon  ihe 
principle  of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  over  the  debtor's  estate  from 
official  control  to  the  hands  of  those  most  nearly  interested  in  the 

Suitable  distribution  of  it,  the  body  of  the  creditors.  The  cause  of 
ucation  received  a  not  unimportant  instalment  of  its  claims  in  the 
enactment  of  a  measure  designed  to  revivify  and  remodel  those 
numerous  endowed  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  which, 
from  change  of  times  or  circumstaiicee,  or  through  d^ult  of  their 
official  guardians,  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  stagnation  and  decay ; 
large  funds  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  had  thus  been  wasted,  or 
misapplied,  being  now  directed  into  new  and  profitable  channels. 
The  treatment  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  population,  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  crime  and  live  bypreyingontheiudustry  of  others, 
was  another  subject  to  which  Parliament  in  the  intervals  of  its  main 
employment  found  time  to  attend ;  and  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill 
inaugurated  a  more  stringent  and  summary  method  of  coping  with 
professional  depredators,  and  other  scourges  of  society,  th^  had 
hitherto  been  ventured  upon.  In  addition  to  these  three  leading 
measures,  from  which  important  and  wide-s[a«ad  results  may  be 
looked  for,  several  other  Acts  of  a  minor  character,  but  useful  in  their 
degree — such  as  those  which  emanated  from  the  Freddcnt  of  the 
Foor-law  Board,  the  Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  Telegraphs  by  the 
State,  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act — deserve  to  be 
mentioned;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  pass  by  the  remarkable  and 
ingenious  change  in  the  machinery  of  our  fiscal  system  devised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  especially  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  Assessed  Taxes — an  experiment  which  encourages  the  expecta- 
tion of  further  mitigations  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  originating 
with  the  same  fertile  mind. 

There  was  no  disturbance  of  public  order  in  England  or  Scot> 
land  during  the  period  now  under  review,  but  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  cause  serious 
anxiety.  The  agragrian  outrages,  murders,  and  deeds  of  violence, 
which  were  reported  with  increased  frequency  during  the  autumn, 
and  the  spirit  of  seditious  violence  which  was  in  many  places  ex- 
hibited— and  too  often  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  lay  and  clerical 
demagogues — were  sorely  disappointing  to  those  who  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  policy  adopted   by  Parliament  towards  the 
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Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  quickly  develope  a.  new  spirit  of 
oontentment  and  loyalty.  The  autiiors  and  leamn^  Bupporters  of 
the  Difiestablisbment  Bill  had  indeed  often  avowed  their  belief  that 
the  reconciliation  of  the  disaffected  classes  in  Ireland  to  British  rule 
could  only  be  a  work  of  time^  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  make 
atonement  for  past  wrongs,  and  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  EngUnd 
by  an  act  of  justice,  that  the  great  concession  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  made,  rather  than  from  any  hope  that  the  surren- 
der would  purchase  submission  or  produce  an  immediate  return  in 
tranquillity  and  content.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many 
who  cordially  wished  well  to  Ireland,  and  had  made  sacrifices  of 
their  own  prepossessions  in  order  to  propitiate  her  good-will,  must 
have  felt  provoked  and  disheartened  when  tliey  observed  that  the 
aversion  and  bitterness  of  the  Irish  mind  towards  England  seemed 
to  be  rather  aggravated  than  softened  by  the  attempts  to  conciliate 
and  appease  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Government, 
besides  allowing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  to  expire,  had 
authorized  the  release  of  several  of  the  Fenian  convicts  then  under 
sentence  for  political  crimes — an  act  which  did  not  escape  at  the  time 
the  imputation  of  misplaced  lenity  and  weakness.  The  first  use 
which  t^e  liberated  prisoners  made  of  their  freedom  was  to  proclaim 
in  the  most  insultong  language  their  unabated  hostility  to  the 
English  Government;  and  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  before  taking  their 
departure  for  the  United  States,  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  whom  they  left  behind  with  incentives  to  rebellion. 
After  their  departure  a  formal  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  procuring 
the  release  of  the  remaining  convicts,  the  agitators  who  conducted 
it  not  appearing  to  consider  to  what  extent  they  might  defeat  their 
professed  object  by  avowing  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  crimes 
of  which  the  prisoners  bad  been  convicted.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
compelled  to  declare  in  distinct  terms  that  the  amnesty  which  was 
sought  by  this  agitation  could  not  be  conceded ;  and  from  thenceforth 
uncompromising  hostility  to  England,  and  the  duty  of  resistance  to 
ber  authority  by  physical  force,  were  advocated  in  laiiguage  of  which 
those  who  used  it  took  no  pains  to  di^uise  the  meaning.  The  course 
adopted  by  these  preachers  of  rebellion,  coupled  with  the  fermenta- 
tion which  had  been  created  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  tenants 
of  land,  whose  hopes  were  raised  to  an  extravagant  pitch  by  the 
prospect  of  seeing  their  demand  for  "tenant  right"  conceded, 
obliged  the  Government  to  adopt  extraordinary  precautions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  Additional  regiments 
were  despatched  to  Ireland,  and  means  taken  to  repress  any  outbreak 
by  the  strong  arm. 

The  commercial  features  of  the  year  we  are  now  reviewing  cannot 
be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.  Although  j^pn  than  three 
yean  had  elapsed  since  the  great  shock  of  1866,  there  was  as  yet 
no  healthy  revival  of  trade.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  cramped 
by  an  insufficient  and  dear  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  high 
price  of  the  fabric  checked  the  demand  of  consumers.     In  such  a 
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condition  of  trade  controversies  between  employer  and  workman  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  are  naturally  engendered.  Trades'  Unions 
employ  the  agencies  at  their  command  to  stistain  or  increase  the 
price  of  labour,  and  masters  complain  loadly  of  the  impediments 
offered  to  production  by  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  these  societies. 
General  complaints  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  were  heard  with 
increased  frequency  as  the  winter  approached ;  the  labouring  classes 
saffered  from  a  scarcity  of  employment,  and  the  increase  of 
pauperism  which  manifested  itself,  especially  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  eastern  suburbs,  occasioned  serious  anxiety. 

These  UDtoward  circumstances  led  to  a  partial  revival,  in  some  of 
the  northern  and  midland  towns,  of  the  old  cry  for  Protection — 
disguised,  however,  under  the  specious  aspect  of  a  demand  for  Reci- 
procity. The  approach  of  the  period  at  which  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty  was  entitled  to  give  notice  for  its 
termination  afforded  some  fresh  pretext  for  this  agitation,  and  the 
opponents  of  free  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  exerted  them- 
selves to  arouse  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  an  economic  reaction 
in  each  country ;  indeed,  the  complainants  in  each  country  endea- 
voured alike  to  make  ont  that  their  own  producers  had  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  and  were  suffering  for  the  benefit  of  their 
rivals.  In  England  the  agitation  in  favour  of  a  return  to  restrictive 
tariffs  was  chiefly  confined  to  local  politicians  of  small  note,  the 
wiser  heads  of  the  Conservative  party  giving  no  countenance  to 
the  movement;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Treaty  in  France  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  except  by  the  political 
opposition  lately  excited  in  that  country  against  all  measures  which 
have  been  carried  by  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative.  One 
cause  of  the  continued  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  on 
this  side  of  the  water  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  discredit 
attached,  since  the  ruinous  frauds  and  failures  of  1866,  to  joint-stock 
enterprise,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible  losses  susteined  from 
that  cause.  The  time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  by  no  means 
sufficed  to  cure  that  distrust,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  Boards  of 
Directors  and  the  incredulity  excited  by  prospectuses  still  continuing 
in  full  force.  Nevertheless,  at  the  termination  of  the  year  a  more 
hopeiul  feeling  as  to  the  future  began  to  be  entertained.  The  over- 
flowing state  of  the  bullion  in  the  money  markets,  both  of  Franco 
and  England,  the  absence  of  disturbing  political  causes,  the  impulse 
given  to  international  commerce  by  the  working  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  and  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  rapid  extension 
of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  and  the  improvement  of  railway  property 
by  the  closing  of  capital  accounts  and  the  increase  of  traffic  receipts, 
contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  impart  a  more  confident  tone  to 
the  commerciiA  community  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  profitable 
investment.  The  direction  which  surplus  capital  seemed  most 
inclined  to  take  was  that  of  foreign  loans,  several  of  'which  had 
been  recently  brought  forward  in  the  money  market  under  favourable 
auspices.     'The  shares  of  companies  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
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telegraphic  enterprise  were  also  embarked  in  te  a  considerable 
extent.  The  new  Bankruptcy  Law  afforded  further  ground  for 
confidence,  from  the  promise  which  it  held  ont  of  purging  the 
atmosphere  of  commerce  frvm  some  of  ite  baser  elements.  Other 
faYOurable  circumstances  were  the  unusually  large  supplies  of  foreign 
grain,  all  of  which  had  been  paid  for,  and  the  indications  of  a 
buoyant  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  taken  together  with 
the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  in  the  public  departments,  seemed 
to  point  hopefully  to  a  further  diminution  of  public  burdens. 

In  the  face  of  the  general  complaints  of  the  dulness  of  trade  and 
commercial  enterprise  the  official  statistics  show,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  relied  upon,  that  our  exports  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
past  year  exceeded  thoee  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two 
previous  years,  the  totals  being  as  follows  r — ■ 

Value  op  Eipoets,  Elbvbk  Months. 

1869 £174,450,252 

1868 164,824,654 

1867 167,931,378 

As  regards  imports,  the  totals  for  the  6rst  t«n  months  of  each 
year  were  returned  as  follows : — 

Valde  op  Imports,  Ten  Months. 

1869 £195,480,921 

1868 197,536,174 

1867 191,848,008 

It  is  true  that  considerable  imputations  had  lately  been  cast, 
and  but  faintly  repelled,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  official  statemente ; 
nevertheless,  the  revenue  returns  appeared  to  indicate  that  there  was 
an  approximation  at  least  to  the  correct  figures.  Mercantile  failures 
of  course  occurred  throughout  the  year,  but  generally  they  were  of 
limited  amount  and  confined  to  the  country.  Just  before  the  end 
of  December  there  was  a  great  ™sb  of  traders  into  the  Gazette, 
anxious  to  get  a  discharge  from  their  liabilities  before  the  new  law 
should  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1870. 

The  extreme  range  of  consols  during  the  twelvemonths  was  only 
about  2  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  preceding  twelvemonths  had 
been  3J  per  cent.,  and  the  difference  between  the  opening  and 
closing  quotations  of  the  year  showed  a  decline  of  |.  In  the 
foreign  stock-market  a  good  deal  of  animation  prevailed,  and  in 
many  instences  there  was  a  considerable  rise  of  prices.  In 
English  railway  stocks,  which  had  experienced  an  aggregate 
reduction  of  about  17  per  cent,  in  1866  and  1867,  and  a  recovery 
of  about  5  per  cent,  in  1868,  there  were  wide  fluctuations,  some 
descriptions  showing  an  improvement  of  10  or  20  per  cent.,  and 
others  a  fall  of  like  m^nitude.  The  Bank  of  England  bullion  at 
the  end  of  1868  stood  at  18,445,858/.  It  readied  ite  highest 
point,  21,032,677/.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  on  December  31st, 
1869,  was  19,196,622/.     At  the  Bank  of  Prance  the  total  at  the 
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commencemeDt  was  41,310,000;.,and  after  adruiciDg  tu  50,673,000/. 
it  fell  again  to  49,488,000;.  On  the  Paris  Bourse  the  range  of 
fluctnation  in  Rentes  was  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  result  of  the  move- 
mente  of  the  y&a  was  to  establish  an  advance  of  2}  per  cent. 
The  changes  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount,  which  were  only  two  in 
number  in  1868,  were  eeven  in  1869.  On  the  1st  of  January  the 
rate  was  3  per  cent.,  by  the  6th  of  May  it  had  risen  to  4^  per  cent., 
in  August  it  fell  to  ii  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year  stood  at  3  per  cent.  Ja  the  cotton  market  the  price  of 
middling  upland,  which  was  about  lO^d.  per  lb.  on  the  1st  of 
January,  on  December  Slst  was  about  ll^d.  Id  the  wheat  market 
there  was  a  decline  of  9«.  in  addition  to  that  of  18«.  sustained  in 
1868,  the  average  price,  which  in  January  was  52*.  Sd.,  having 
fallen  in  December  to  43*.  Sd. — the  lowest  price  of  the  year. 

The  country  sustained  heavy  losses,  though  not,  perhaps,  in 
greater  proportion  than  in  the  average  of  years,  from  the  decease  of 
persons  emment  for  their  services  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Church  and  State,  or  distinguished  in  the  spheiee  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  One  individual,  indeed,  deserves  especial  mention 
among  the  famous  men  who  passed  away  from  the  scene,  as  he  was 
not  only  the  bearer  of  an  illustrious  historic  name,  but  had  been  for 
a  long  period  a  conspicuous  figure  and  a  name  of  power  in  the 
political  world.  Edward  Geoffrey,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  constitution  bad  for  some  time  shown  signs  of  failure,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  gradually  withdrawn,  by  successive  attadEs  of 
illness,  from  the  forefront  of  political  life,  closed  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year  his  active  and  splendid  career,  having  just  completed  the 
allotted  torm  of  seventy  years.  CoDCeming  bis  wisdom  as  a  statesman 
and  his  capacity  as  a  political  leader  much  difference  of  opinion  will 
prevail,  but  there  will  be  none  as  to  his  brilliant  gifts,  his  powerfiil 
eloquence,  his  intrepid  spirit;  nor  as  to  those  qualities  of  character 
which  made  him  in  many  respects  a  typical  representative  of  the 
English  nobleman,  an  honour  to  his  order,  and,  though  in  his  latter 
years  he  adhered  to  the  unpopular  side  in  politics,  a  favourite  of  the 
English  people.  In  great  emei^ncies,  as  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
iamine.  Lord  Derby's  generous  public  spirit  and  munificence  were 
fully  displayed.  He  filled  most  of  the  leading  offices  of  the  State 
witli  honour,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  great  political 
controversies  which  occurred  during  his  half-century  of  public  life, 
and  he  was  three  times  called  upon  to  assume  the  behest  elevation 
which  a  citizen  of  this  country  can  aspire  to — that  of  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Crown. 
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FEANCE. 

Ft>im<»l  litimtiaQ— Speechei  of  the  Emperor  on  New  Yesr'i  Day— The  JTmifmr— 
B«aignatiou  of  the  Fro(nireiir-Inip6isl  of  Tonloma — Conferenoe  on  the  Omco- 
Tnrk  QoeatJOD— B«pi>rt  of  the  Minuter  of  Finuioo— Opening  of  tbe  French 
Chambera  tad  Speech  of  the  Emperor — DUciuaioD  od  the  Lm  relative  to  Pablic 
Ueetingi — Tbe  Amijr  Coutio^nt — AmBlgnmation  of  French  and  BelcpaD  Railways 
—Speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Coanctl  of  State — Interference  of  (^vemmeDt  at 
ElectiOQB— Ddikte  on  Foreign  Policy  of  France — Letter  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
centmarj  date  of  tbe  Birth  of  Napoleon  I.— Dlwolation  of  the  Chauiben— Election 
Addfwaea  — Dirtgrbanca — The  Pamphlet  L'SmpfrtmF—Setalt  of  the  Elections— 
Letter  of  tbe  Emperor  to  M.  de  MachaO— Hi>  Addren  to  the  Soldien  at  the  Camp 


Tbb  attitude  of  Prance  tliis  year,  as  regards  her  external  policy,  was 
that  of  profound  tranquillity.  She  was  at  peace  with  all  her  neigh- 
bours, and  DO  question  arose  to  disturb  the  world.  A  great  and 
important  measure  of  Constitutional  reform  was  granted  by  the 
Emperor  in  surrendering  a  large  share  of  the  power  he  possessed  by 
exercising  what  woe  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  "  personal 
government."  He  voluntarily  abandoned  this,  and  made  his 
Ministers  directly  responsible  to  tbe  Chambers,  by  avowing  the 
principle  that  henceforth  he  would  choose  them  from  that  party 
which  could  command  a  majority,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber 
liiey  must  stand  or  &kll.  This,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or  even  those  members  of  the  extreme  Opposition  who 
are  not  O^ublicans,  but  who  justify  the  name  by  which  they  are 
designated — the  Irreconcilables.  But  their  efforts  have  been  entirely 
impotent,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  is  strongly  opposed  to 
their  wild  and  impracticable  theories.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  is  the  unscrupulous  in- 
terference of  the  Executive  with  the  elections.  Corruption  in  France 
does  not,  as  in  England,  assume  the  coarse  feature  of  money  bribes ; 
hut  the  Prefects  and  Sub-prefects  everywhere  attempt  to  inflaeace  the 
elections  by  bribes  of  another  kind.  They  promise  new  roads,  new 
bridges,  and  new  railways,  and  hint  to  electors  who  are  willine  to  vote 
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for  the  Government  candidate  that  they  will  not  be  unduly  preseed 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  majority  returned  to  the  L^iela- 
tive  Body  represents  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  a  dangerous 
weapon  of  attack  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  Emperor  received  the  Diplomatic  Body, 
and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  animates  all  the 
European  powers,  and  that  the  moment  a  difficulty  arises  they  agree 
among  themselves  to  smooth  away  and  avert  complications,  I  hope 
the  year  now  commencing  will  contribute,  like  the  one  just  expired, 
towards  removing  many  apprehensions  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  should  unite  civilized  nations." 

To  the  congratulations  of  the  Deputies  his  Majesty  replied, — 

"  Every  year  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislative  Body  becomes 
more  indispensable  to  the  preservation  in  Fmnce  of  that  real  liberty 
which  can  only  prosper  through  respect  for  the  laws  and  a  just  balance 
of  power.  It  IS  always,  therefore,  with  lively  satisfaction  that  I 
receive  the  expression  of  your  devoted  and  patriotic  sentiments." 

To  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  the  Emperor  said, — 

"  The  sense  of  justice  must  penetrate  now  more  than  ever  onr 
national  customs;  it  is  the  most  sure  guarantee  of  liberty." 

And  to  the  cler^, — 

"  The  congratulations  of  the  clergy  move  me  deeply;  their 
prayers  sustain  and  console  me.  From  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  we  can  see  how  indispensable  it  is  to  assert  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  teach  us  virtue,  that  we  may  know 
how  to  live,  and  immortality,  that  we  may  know  how  to  die." 

Since  the  year  1788  the  Monif^ur  had  been  the  official  organ  of 
every  Government  that  has  existed  in  France.  But  it  was  not 
wholly  an  official  newspaper,  and  claimed  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment  in  that  portion  of  its  columns  which  was  not  the  month- 
piece  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  This,  however,  was  a  freedom 
which  the  Second  Empire  did  not  approve  of.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Momleur  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, — 

"  The  Second  Empire  claimed  to  take  A'om  the  MoniUnr  its 
character  of  a  calm  chronicler,  and  make  of  it  a  more  active  poli- 
tical organ ;  to  stamp  upon  it  more  distinctly  and  more  completely 
its  own  impress;  in  a  word,  to  extend  even  to  the  smallest  details, 
even  to  its  literary  articles,  the  same  official  character.  But  the  old 
traditions  of  the  paper  resisted ;  an  institution  which  counts  nearly 
a  century  of  existence  does  not  easily  allow  itself  to  be  transforms 
in  a  day,  when  it  has  proved  that  it  knows  how  to  march  by  itself, 
with  progress.  The  Minister  of  State,  irritated  by  this  resistance, 
decided  on  undoing  what  the  First  Consul  had  done,  and  on  having 
a  journal  for  himself,  in  which  even'  thing  should  be  official,  and  in 
which  not  a  line  should  be  inserted  but  what  the  Government  was 
responsible  for." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  alliance  between  the  journal  and 
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the  GoTernment,  whicli  had  exifit«d  for  eighty  years,  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new 
newspaper,  called  the  Journal  Officiel  de  VEmpire  Fratipaue,  was 
eetablisned  as  the  organ  of  the  Empire,  and  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  Jannary  2,  with  a  Ministenal  ordinance  authorizing  its  title. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  press,  we  may  mention 
that  early  in  January  M.  Segaier,  the  Procureur- Imperial  of 
Toulouse,  having  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Government  for  sup- 
posed  remissness  in  his  duties  in  not  prosecuting  newspapers,  sent 
in  bis  resignation,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Emancipation  of  Toulouse,  a  journal  against  which  proceed- 
ings were  instituted ; — 

"  Sir, — The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  (Minister  of  Justice)  has  accepted 
my  resignation  as  Procureur-Imp^rial  of  Toulouse.  I  am  the  victim 
of  my  leniency  towards  the  press.  My  cause  is  your  own,  and  I  ask 
of  you  to  make  known  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  me  to  adopt  that  resolution ;  the  subjoined  letter  which  I 
address  to  the  Procureur- General  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject : — 

"  '  M.  le  Procureur-G^n^ral, — I  have  the  honour  to  thank  yon 
for  having  communicated  to  me  the  fresh  reproaches  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  I  pray  you  to  excuse  the  trouble 
I  occasion  you  at  this  moment. 

"  '  It  appears  from  tlie  letter  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  dated 
the  SOth  of  December,  (1)  that  in  my  address,  pronounced  on  the 
24th  against  the  Emancipation,  I  desired  to  commit  yon  to  the  sin- 
gular engagement  I  am  said  to  have  taken  to  accept  the  indulgence 
of  the  Tribunal. 

"  '  I  never  uttered  a  word  of  the  kind ;  and  this  proves  to  me 
what,  in  point  of  fact,  I  already  knew — that  the  persons  who  are 
charged  with  watching  me  during  the  proceedings  in  the  court,  and 
with  repeating  my  words,  have  been  ill-selected.  You  inform  me 
(2)  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  does  not  think  he  can  any  longer 
tolerate  my  addresses  as  public  prosecutor,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  too  weak  as  regards  the  press. 

"  '  Now,  to  address  a  court  under  the  supervision  of  a  secret 
police,  and  to  adopt  conclusions  imposed  beforehuid  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  are  two  things  which,  for  nay  part,  I  cannot  accept ; 
and  therefore  I  pray  you,  M.  le  Procureur-Gin^ral,  to  be  so  good 
as  to  place  my  resignation  as  ProGUieur-Imp£rial  of  Toulouse  in  the 
hands  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

"  '  The  reeignation  I  offer  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  It  is  forced 
upon  me  by  the  unjust  and  offensive  reproaches  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  me  for  some  time  past,  for  my  attitude  towards  the 
press ;  and  it  is  a  real  disgrace  I  am  subjected  to  at  this  moment  for 
my  desire  to  serve  the  Emperor  with  the  moderation  and  dignity 
which  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  himself  recommended  to  us  in  his 
Circular  of  the  4th  of  June,  1868.' 

"  I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

"  Seouiek,  Procure ur-Imp^ria I. .  ^ 
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UpoD  this  the  law  Btodente  of  Toulouse,  to  the  namber  of  800  or 
400,  presented  an  address  to  M.  Seguier  to  this  effect : — 

"  Sir, — Calling  to  mind  the  noble  words  pronounced  by  M.  Gr^vy 
on  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  the  Licentiates  of  Parif,  and 
imbued  with  the  precepts  of  law,  the  study  of  which  inspires  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  we  applaud  the  courageous  act  which  your 
conacieace  has  dictated  to  you,  as  well  as  the  noble  sentiments 
which  have  directed  your  conduct.  It  is  an  example  which  shall 
not  be  lost  on  us,  and  to  which  the  young  men  of  the  eohools  think 
it  a  duty  to  do  honour." 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  volume  that  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Crete,  and  the  hostile  feeling  between  the  Oovemmenta 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  had  been 
proposed,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  this  year,  the  following 
annoQQcement  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel : — 

"  After  the  diplomatic  rupture  between  Turkw  and  Greece,  the 
Cabineti!  of  Europe  showed  themselves  animated  by  the  desire  to 
prevent  serious  coneeqaences.  Prussia  pro&red  the  advice  that 
friendly  relations  sfaoold  be  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  tbe  Powers 
which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  assembling  at  a  Conference.  The 
Government  of  the  Emperor  recognized  the  opportuneness  of  this 
mvposition,  and  recommended  it  without  delay  to  all  the  Courta  of 
Europe,  with  s  view  to  obtain  their  assent,  agreeing  with  them  that 
the  intended  deliberations  should  be  confined  to  the  sole  and  well- 
defined  purpose  of  examining  to  what  extent  compliance  ought  to 
be  made  with  the  demands  of  the  Turkish  uUinuitum.  A  telegram 
has  been  received  from  M.  Bonrr&,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, dated  the  81st  of  last  month,  announcing  that  the  Porte 
had  decUred  its  readiness  to  join  the  Conference.  It  has  also  been 
agreed  to  admit  a  Greek  plenipotentiary  as  merely  taking  part  in 
the  discussion,  without  a  vote.  Complete  harmony,  therefore,  exists 
between  the  Powers  as  regards  the  assembling  of  a  Conference  at 
Paris." 

A  Conference  was  held  accordingly,  and  finished  ite  labonrs  in 
February.  It  recommended  the  Greek  Government  not  to  permit 
the  assembly  of  armed  b^nds  on  Greek  territory  to  invade  fnendly 
states,  nor  allow  ships  to  be  armed  in  ite  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  a  neighbouring  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace.  It  in- 
formed the  Greeks  that  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  rules  common 
to  all  Gtovemmente  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  trusted  that  the  Hellenic  Government  would,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  reconcile  ite  acte  with  the  principles  of  right 
which  bad  been  called  to  ita  recollection,  and  that  the  causes  for  the 
complaints  embodied  in  the  uUimatitm  of  the  Porte  would  be  entirely 
removed. 

The  diplomatic  relatione  between  Greece  and  Turkey  were  there- 
upon re-eeteblished  as  before. 

The  Annual  Report  of  M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
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Emperor,  was  pohliahed  on  JanoaTy  12,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  moat  important  paeeages : — 

"The  Loan. 

"  At  the  commeDcemeot  of  186ti  we  had  before  us  three  neces- 
Bities  of  the  first  order,  for  which  it  was  urgently  necessary  to 
provide. 

"The  political  events  of  1807  had  augmented  the  charge  of  the 
floating  debt,  which  required  a  prompt  relief.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  could  not  remain,  as  far  as  our  liuid  and  nayal  armaments  were 
concerned,  below  the  standard  of  modern  science  and  in  the  rear  of 
other  countries.  Finally,  commerce  and  industry  demanded,  with 
a  just  persistence,  an  acceleration,  rendered  indispensable  for  works 
of  general  utility. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  impose  on  Budgets  only  those  sacrifices  which 
they  can  support,  otherwise  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  inde- 
Bnitely  prolonged  difficulties  and  constraint.  A  recourse  to  credit 
is,  certainly,  an  extreme  measure ;  bat  experience  proves  that  there 
is  no  advantage  generally  in  adjourning  too  long  the  remedies 
recognized  as  necessary,  and  which  may  be  decisive.  Hence  the 
thought,  shared  by  the  Qovemment  and  the  Chamber,  to  issue  a 
loan  of  429  millions,  and  to  divide  its  produce,  for  the  reasons  which 
had  led  to  it,  in  the  following  manner : — 

p. 

" BScouverU  oi\^m 183,606,000 

Armament  of  the  land  force  .  131,922,000 
Armament  of  the  Navy  ....  80,052,646 
Public  Works 83,419,646 

"Increased  by  a  supplement  of  21,500,000f,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  n^otiation  and  of  a  year's  interest. 

"  "Hie  law  which  authorizes  this  loan  was  promulgated  on  the  Ist 
of  last  Ao^ust.  The  subsoription  opened  on  the  6th  and  terminated 
on  the  IStb.  I  have  already  made  known  to  your  Majesty  the  con- 
ditions and  results  of  the  operation.  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to 
repeating  here  that  the  price  of  the  n^otiation,  fixed  at  69f.  26c., 
according  to  the  average  of  the  six  months  preceding,  was  ratified 
by  the  eager  co-operation  of  more  than  830,000  subscriptions,  and 
that  it  has  been  smce  confirmed  on  the  market  of  the  public  funds. 
A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  principal  securities,  with  the 
difference  of  the  effects  produced  by  preceding  loans,  were  raised 
and  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  fluctuations,  beyond  their 
former  level.  This  circumstance  is  due,  without  any  doubt,  to 
the  exceptional  abundance  of  capital  and  the  confidence  more  and 
more  widely  spread  in  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

"  Thb  Floatiko  Debt. 
"  When  the  receipts  of  the  Budgets  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
cover  the  expenses,  the  Treasury,  as  administrator  of  the  finances  of 
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the  State,  and  with  the  view  of  always  maintuning  the  greatest 
punctuality  in  its  payments,  is  ofalig«d  to  supply  the  deficit  by 
advances,  and,  in  addition,  to  keep  constantly  in  the  cash-boxes 
of  its  accounbints  a  circulating  fund  sufficient  for  the  service  of 
the  day. 

"  The  successive  d^couvertt  belonging  to  all  the  regimes,  up  to  and 
comprising  the  commercial  year  of  1866,  had  been  reduced  by  divers 
consolidations  to  the  sum  of  727  millions. 

"  The  year  1867,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circametances 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  obliged  to  add  a  sum  in  compensation 
of  a  new  deficit  of  175  millions,  which  raised  to  D02  millions  the 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  the  service  of  the  Budgets. 

"  The  Treasury  provided  for  that  necessity,  as  well  as  for  the  sup- 
ply of  its  own  funds,  by  means  of  the  money  coming  in  from  its 
correspondents,  and  from  the  negotiation  of  its  own  bonds.  It  ia 
evidently  obliged  to  borrow  the  sums  which  it  furnishes  to  tlie 
Budgets,  and  as  those  amounts  are  to  be  repaid,  some  at  pleasure, 
and  others  at  short  dates,  their  total,  if  it  became  too  elevated, 
might  become  the  cause  of  embarrassments  more  or  less  serious. 

"  The  law  of  the  1st  of  August,  1868,  consequently  prescribed  a 
prudent  measure  when  it  decided  that  the  Treasury  should  be  reim- 
bureed  out  of  the  produce  of  the  loans  for  the  amount  of  its  advances 
U>  the  Budget  of  1867,  and  that  thus  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  pay  off  to  that  extent  what  it  itself  owes.  In  that 
manner  the  two  debts  will  not  add  one  to  the  other  by  a  double  em- 
ployment, which  would  be  lu^ustiSable,  but  will  replace  each  other 
proportionally ;  and  one,  the  Boating  debt,  will  be  reduced  to  what 
concerns  the  deficit  of  1867  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  consoli- 
dated debt  will  be  augmented." 

"Bddqet  Of  1869. 

"Compared  with  the  original  Estimates  of  1868,  those  of  1869 
have  to  meet  considerable  fresh  requirements,  resulting  fitwn  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  the  creation  of  the  National  Garde  Mobile, 
an  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers,  grants  for  vicinal  roads  and  im- 
provements in  several  other  services. 

"The  Government  and  the  Chamber  considered  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  wise  policy  to  meet  that  situation,  and  to  inscribe  im- 
mediately all  the  credits  admitted  to  be  necessary.  That  was  the 
only  way  of  establishing  the  edifice  of  our  Budget  on  a  solid  basis, 
by  removing  from  the  commencement  all  chance  of  additional  de> 
mands  excepting  in  cases  of  eventualities  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  foreseen.  With  that  view  was  comprised  in  the  I¥iinitive 
Budget  of  1869,— 

"  1.  The  sums  which  had  been  included  in  the  same  estimates  of 
1868 ; 

"  2.  The  supplementary  credits  contained  in  the  Bectificativ? 
Budget  of  that  year ; 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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"  S.  The  additions  required  in  1869. 

"  In  those  conditions  the  ordinarv  and  ex-  r. 

tiaordinary  expenditure  hare  Deen  fixed 

at  the  sum  of 1,722,063,732 

The  total  of  the  ways  and  means  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  ordinary 
receipts,  at 1,722,444,903 


Surplus  of  receipts        .         .         .  381,171 

"  From  the  care  with  which  those  estimates  have  been  calculated, 
the  year  1869  will  not  have  any  Rectificative  Bud^t,  properly 
speaking. 

"  The  supplements  of  credits  demanded  by  the  Ministers,  de- 
pending almoHt  entirdy  on  purely  accidental  causes,  do  not  amount 
to  2S  millions  of  francs,  of  which  20  millions  are  occasioned  by  the 
deamesB  of  provisions  and  forage, 

"  We  have  to  place,  opposed  to  these  28  millions,  an  Increase  of 
income  of  32^  millions,  consisting  of  5  millions,  heing  the  produce  of 
tbedirect  taxes  and  the  Crown  landB,and  28  millions  for  the  increased 
v^ue  of  the  indirect  revenue  compared  with  the  original  estimates. 
That  surplus,  as  may  be  seen,  will  more  th^  suffice  to  meet  the 
supplementary  expenditure.  We  obtain  that  result  without  any 
necessity  for  anticipating  the  increase  of  receipts  belonging  to  the 
year  1869,  nor  the  presumed  amount  of  the  annulations,  which 
previously  served  to  balance  the  Rectificative  Budgets.  This 
reserve  is  considerable.  Without  any  exaggeration  it  may  be 
said  to  give  the  assurance  of  a  very  good  liquidation  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

"OaDiNAEi  Budget  op  1870. 

"As  a  final  result  the  ordinary  Budget  of  1870  is  cr'"-'-'— ' 
to  give    as  a  surplus   of   receipts,   86,610,105f.,   or   5,2 
more  than  the  excess  of  the  preceding  Budget,  which  amo 
81, 386,1 2  If. 

"  It  is  very  certain  that  those  estimates  are  liable  to  un 
modifications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reserve  the  i 
produce  of  taxation  in  the  two  years  1869  and  1870, 
amount  of  the  annulations ;  thus  the  situation  is  most  reasi 

"  ExTRAOftDINAKY    BUDOET   OF    1870. 

"  Although  voted  by  two  distinct  laws,  the  Ordinary  and 
ordinary  Budgets  tend  to  combine,  in  this  sense,  that  the  si 
receipts  in  the  former  become,  very  fortunately,  the  princi 
almost  only  resource  of  the  latter. 

"  That  fact  is  worthy  of  being  pointed  out,  as  the  fundi 
Extraordinary  Budget  are  often  supposed  to  have  an  entire!; 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ordinary  Budget,  with  the 
of  the   taxes  and   the  annual   revenue,  provides    for  aU.  , 

pCiOOQlc 
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the  credits  called  extraordinary.  Here  is  a  proof  for  the  year 
1870:- 

"The  Bxaa  of  86,607,1 45f.  derived,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
from  the  surplus  of  the  ordinary  receipts,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  following  grants : — Public  worship,  churches,  priests' 
residences,  and  catheurals,  5,300,000f. ;  Interior — Vicinal  roads, 
telegraphs,  and  prisons,  16,6S3,0O0f. ;  Finance — Manufactore 
of  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  l,325,000f  j  War — Artillery  and 
engineer  corps,  2,d76,000f. ;  Marine — ^Transformation  of  the  fleet, 
10,500,000f. ;  Public  Instruction — Sohoolhonses,  &c.,  I,54a,lfl5f. ; 
Fine  Arts — IMvers  establishments,  4,960,000f. ;  Algeria — Interest 
and  amortization  of  money  advanced  by  the  Soci^t^  Algirienne, 
railways,  and  great  public  works,  8,249,000f.;  Public  Works — 
Roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  88,591,000f. 

"  All  that  outlay,  I  repeat,  is  covered  by  the  surplus  in  the 
Ordinary  Budget,  and  may  thus  appear  in  the  estimates  without 
compromising  the  equilibrium. 

"  SlKKIMa   PlTND. 

"  The  Budget  of  the  sinking  fund  is  making  progress.  It  will 
have,  in  1870,  a  freq  surplus  of  32,396,493f.,  or,  inclusive  of  tlie 
10  millions  coming  from  the  Caisse  des  Retraitee  for  tlie  aged, 
42,396,193f ,  to  be  laid  oat  in  the  purchase  of  Rente. 

"  Your  Majesty  earnestly  awaits  the  moment  when  the  relief  of 
the  taxpayers  will  be  possible  by  reduction  of  the  amounts  where 
the  imposts  are  heaviest. 

"  The  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  is  devoting  itself,  in 
concert  with  the  Finance  Department,  to  the  most  active  studies  on 
this  subject. 

"  The  progress  of  the  Budgets,  and  your  Majesty's  firmly  decided 
will  to  impose  on  all  branches  of  the  public  service  the  most  rig^id 
economies,  cannot  fail  to  shortly  render  these  studies  opportune. 

"Sire, — If  we  regard  the  situation  from  the  genend  point  of 
view  of  business,  we  must  admit  that  the  year  1868  has  been 
marked  by  alternations  of  confidence  and  apprehension,  activity  and 
dulness ;  bttle  by  little  public  opinion  has  habituated  itself  to  judge 
the  political  circumstances  more  soundly.  A  sensible  resumption 
has  been  the  consequence,  especially  in  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  been  manifested,  as  regards  commerce  and  manufacture,  by  the 
balance-sheets  of  the  estabTislmients  of  credit;  for  interior  consump- 
tion, by  the  progress  of  the  indirect  contributiuns,  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  corresponds  to  1867,  the  year  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition ;  for  pergonal  property,  by  tie  relatively  high  prioe 
of  all  securities.  There  is  an  interest  in  comparing  from  these 
different  points  of  view  the  close  of  the  year  1867  and  1868. 

"  This  revival,  due  to  confidence,  proves  how  necessary  peace  is 
to  the  country,  to  what  an  extent  it  may  become  productive,  and 
what  reason  public  opinion  has  to  applaud  your  Majesty's  eflorts  to 
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prevent,  as  far  as  dqwnds  oa  yoa,  by  a  friendly  interrention,  the 
qoarrels  which  might  disturh  it. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  P.  Maosb." 

The  French  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  18th  of  January, 
when  the  Emperor  delivered  the  following  speech  : — 

"  MssBiBtiBa  LKs  SfiNATEusfi,  Mbssibuss  LIS  DBPDTfis.  —  The 
speech  which  I  address  to  yon  every  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessioD  is  the  sincere  expre§sion  of  the  thonghts  which  guide  my 
conduct.  To  expUin  fraiilEly  to  the  nation  before  the  great  bodies 
of  the  State  tl^  progress  of  the  Qovemment  is  the  dnty  of  the 
Tesponsible  chief  of  a  free  country.  The  task  which  we  have  under- 
taken together  is  arduouB ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty  that 
on  a  soil  shaken  by  so  many  revolutions  a  Government  is  founded 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wants  of  the  age  to  adopt  all  the 
benefits  of  liberty,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  even  its  excesses. 
The  two  laws  which  you  passed  during  the  last  session,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  principle  of  free  dis- 
cussion, have  produced  two  opposite  effects,  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  point  out.  On  the  one  hfuid  the  Press  and  public  meetings 
have  created  in  a  certain  quarter  a  factions  agitation,  and  have 
caused  the  reappearance  of  ideas  and  passions  which  were  believed 
to  be  extinguished ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  nation,  remaining 
insensible  to  the  most  violent  Incitement,  and  relying  upon  my 
firmness  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  has  not  felt  its  uith  in  the 
future  shaken.  Bemarkable  coincidence!  the  more  adventurous  and 
subversive  minds  sought  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  so  much  the 
more  profound  became  the  peace  of  the  country ;  commercial  trans- 
actions  reassumed  a  fruitful  activity,  the  public  revenues  increased 
considerably,  the  public  interest  reasGored,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  recent  elections  gave  a  new  support  to  my  Government.  The 
Army  Bill  and  the  Subsidies  Bill,  granted  by  your  patriotism,  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
just  consciousness  of  its  pride  it  experienced  a  real  satisfaction  the 
moment  it  learnt  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  confront  every  even- 
tuality. The  land  and  sea  forces,  strongly  constituted,  are  upon  a 
peace  footing.  The  effective  strength  maintained  does  not  exceed 
that  which  existed  under  former  systems  ;  but  our  armament  ren- 
dered perfect,  onr  arsenals  and  our  magazines  filled,  our  reserves 
exercised,  the  National  Garde  Mobile  in  course  of  organization,  our 
fleet  transformed,  and  our  strongholds  in  good  condition,  give  to 
our  power  a  development  which  was  indispensable.  The  constant 
object  of  my  efforts  is  attained,  and  the  miliary  resources  of  France 
are  henceforth  on  a  level  with  its  destiny  in  the  world.  In  this 
position  we  can  loudly  proclaim  our  desire  to  maintain  peace. 
There  is  no  weakness  in  oar  sajdng  so  when  we  are  ready  to  defend 
the  honour  and  independence  of  our  country.  Our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  are  most  friendly.  The  revolution  which  has 
P  2 
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broken  out  beyond  the  Pprenees  haa  not  altered  our  good  relations 
with  Spain,  and  the  Conference  which  has  juet  taken  place  to  stifle 
a  threatening  conflict  in  the  East  is  a  great  act,  of  which  we  should 
appreciate  the  importance.  This  Conference  approaches  its  temii> 
nation,  and  all  the  |)lenipotentiarie8  have  agreed  upon  the  princi- 
ples calculated  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  If,  therefore,  as  I  firmly  hope,  nothing  shall  arise  to  dis- 
turb general  harmouy,  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  realize  many 
projected  improvemente,  and  w»  shall  endeavour  to  solve  all  the 
practical  questions  raised  by  the  agricultural  inveetigatioDS. 
Public  works  have  been  sufficiently  endowed;  parochiu  roads 
are  being  constructed ;  education  of  all  classes  continues  successfully 
to  be  developed  J  and,  thanks  to  the  periodical  increase  of  the 
revenue,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  devote  all  our  solicitude  to  the 
diminution  of  public  burdens.  The  moment  is  drawing  nigh  when, 
for  the  third  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  Legis- 
lative Body  will  be  constituted  afresh  by  a  general  election,  and 
each  time  it  will  have  attained  the  limit  of  the  l^al  duration,  a 
thing  unknown  hitherto.  This  r^folarity  is  due  to  the  harmony 
which  has  always  existed  between  as,  and  to  the  confidence  which  I 
felt  in  the  sincere  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.  The  popular 
masses  are  staunch  in  their  faith  as  in  their  aflection,  and  11  noble 
passions  are  able  to  rouse  them,  sophism  and  calumny  scarcely 
ruffle  the  surface.  Sustained  by  your  approbation  and  your  con- 
currence, I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  path  which 
I  have  laid  down — that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  all  real  progress,  but 
also  to  maintain,  without  discussion,  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  national  vote  has  placed  under  shelter  from 
all  attacks.  A  good  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  it  bears,  says  the 
Gospel.  Well,  if  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  past,  which  is  the 
Government  that  has  given  to  France  seventeen  years  of  ever 
increasing  quiet  and  prosperity  ?  Certainly,  every  Government  is 
liable,  to  error,  and  fortune  does  not  smile  upon  all  enterprises,  but 
that  which  constitutes  my  strength  is  the  fact  that  the  nation  does 
not  ignore  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  not  had  a  single  thought — 
I  have  not  done  a  single  deed — of  which  the  motive  was  other  than 
the  interest  and  greatness  of  France.  Nor  is  it  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  that  I  was  the  first  to  desire  a  rigorous  control  over 
the  conduct  of  affiiirs;  that  I  with  this  object  increased  the  powers 
of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  persuaded  that  the  real  support  of  a 
Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  independence  and  patriotism  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  This  session  will  add  fresh  services 
to  those  which  you  have  already  rendered  to  the  oountiy.  Soon 
the  nation  called  together  in  its  comitia  will  sanction  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued.  It  will  once  more  proclaim  by  it«  votes 
that  it  does  not  desire  revolution,  hut  wishes  to  rest  the  destimee  of 
Prance  upon  the  intimate  alliance  of  power  with  liberty." 

In   February   an    interpellation   was    put    in    the   Legislative 
-amber  by  Baron  dc  Benoist  to  the  Government,  on  the  question 
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of  the  application  of  the  law  relative  to  pablic  meetings.  He  said 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  in  free  countries  the  citizens  had  the 
right  to  meet  together  to  disfinss  all  questions  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  eommunity  at  large — com  law  refonn,  electoral  reform,  reform 
of  the  Established  Church — all  these  he  would  willingly  accept. 
"  But,"  he  a^ded,  "  in  no  free  country  is  it  permitted,  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  meeting,  to  tolerate  incitements  to  regi- 
cide and  to  civil  war.  Such  a  privilege  has  never  been  allowed 
to  the  professors  of  insurrection  and  the  poets  of  the  barricades." 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  M.  Baroche,  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
observed  that  the  law  on  public  meetings  gave  sufficient  power  to 
the  Oovemment  to  check  the  abuses  complained  of.  One  clause 
authorized  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who  was  always  present  at 
these  meetings,  to  dissolve  them  whenever  the  chairman  allowed 
qnesttone  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  proposed,  or  in 
case  of  the  meeting  becoming  tumultuous.  This  clause  has  never 
been  acted  upon,  simply  because,  though  there  were  questions  dis- 
cussed foreign  to  the  subject  proposed,  the  Oovemment  was 
desirous  of  acting  with  moderation  throughout.  The  18th  clause 
authorized  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  meetings  in  certain 
contingencies  \  but  the  Oovemment,  trusting  that  better  senti- 
ments would  prevail,  abstained  from  having  recourse  to  any  extreme 
measure.  As,  however,  it  could  not  but  admit  the  existence  of 
danger,  it  was  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  which 
the  law  placed  at  \ta  disposal.  Another  motive  for  hitherto 
abstaining  was  that,  though  the  attendance  was  large,  the  speakers 
were  comparatively  few ;  some  of  them  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
justice;  and  the  question  the  Government  had  to  consider  was 
whether  their  theories  were  not  less  dangerous  when  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day  than  when  they  were  left  to  ferment  among  the  secret 
societies. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  official  inter- 
ference with  these  meetings.  He  did  not  think  that  even  when 
they  were  extravagant  they  were  dangerous  to  social  order.  The 
real  danger  is  not  what  is  said  above  board,  but  what  is  said  in  low 
whispers  and  murmurs,  and  among  those  who  make  their  appear- 
ance only  in  days  of  terror.  Restrictions  on  meetings  existed 
under  former  Oovemments.     M.  Ollivier  observed, — 

"  You  have  alluded  to  1848  and  the  July  Oovemment.  This  last 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  us.  Under  Louis  Philippe  the  right 
of  meeting  inspired  such  fear,  that  one  day  a  mano&cturer  was 
forbidden  to  assemble  his  own  workmen,  with  whom  he  used  to 
divide  his  profits,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  bis  accounts.  There 
was  no  question  whatever  of  coalition.  When  the  July  Govern- 
ment imposed  silence  it  thought  it  had  established  complete 
security,  and  at  the  moment  it  was  congratulating  itself  on  the 
monarchy  being  as  solid  as  the  diamond,  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  forth,  and  then  the  multitude  that  had  long  been  plotting  in 
secret  places  started  forth  from  their  hiding-places."        j-  -  ,^„u 
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He  implored  the  GoTemment  to  do  notMog  agaiiut  these  per- 
§ons,  who  were  worthless  so  lon^  as  they  were  Dot  prosecated. 
FrosecutioD  only  would  give  them  a  power  which  they  now  had 
Dot. 

M.  Baroche  regretted  that  tlie  Ooveniment  could  not  adopt  the 
advioe  of  M.  Ollivier.  It  bad  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  other 
class  of  r^niotu  which  were  alladed  to,  where  lectures  were  delivered 
by  eloquent  Bpeakers  on  the  inBuenoe  of  literature,  od  maimers, 
&c.  Such  DieetingB  were  always  free.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  danger  to  public  order  existed  when,  in  the  presence  of 
1200  working  tnen,  speakers  of  a  fu  difiercDt  description,  preached 
aubversire  doctrines  in  the  style  of  the  fiah-market,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  convict  prison.  "If  I  wished  to  make  quotations," 
he  aaid,  "  ihe  Chamber  would  be  shocked  at  the  abandoned  licen* 
tiousDees  of  the  expressions,  and  the  doctrines  addressed  to  an 
excitable  audience,  who  tolerated  no  oontradictionB  and  allowed  of 
DO  reply."  The  accuracy  of  M.  Baroche's  account  of  Uie  revolting 
language  sometimes  used,  and  of  ihe  intolerance  of  these  places, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  debate  ended,  however,  by  Baron  de 
Benoist  declariDg  himself  satisfied  with  the  esplaDationa  of  the 
Minister,  and  withdrawing  his  motion. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Oie  Minister  9f  the  Interior,  M.  Forfade 
de  la  Roquette,  issued  a  oireular  with  respect  to  the  ri^t  of  public 
meeting,  in  which  he  said,  that  until  the  present  day  the  Govern- 
ment considered  it  a  duty  to  confine  its  functions  to  vigilantly 
watching  that  no  abuses  of  the  newly  granted  liberty  occuired, 
without  even  interfering  with  those  speakers  who  might  discuss 
matt^  legally  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  could  no 
longer  tolerate  such  contraventions,  and  intended  thenceforth  to 
repress  all  licence,  and  thereby  separate  from  the  right  of  free 
meeting  those  excesses  which  could  only  have  a  compromising 
tendency. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Legislative  Body  in  March,  on 
the  Bill  relative  to  the  army  contingent,  Marshal  Niel,  the  Minister 
of  War,  said,  "The  reorguiization  of  the  army  is  nearly  com- 
plete. If  any  pressing  danger  were  to  arise  we  should  speedily 
be  prepared  to  face  it,  but  we  are  not  hastening  in  our  task  beoaose 

there    is   not  any  reason   for   our   so   doing I  regret 

that  the  Opposition  in  their  endeavours  to  weaken  our  military 
institutions  should  choose  the  very  moment  when  we  have  before 
us  a  spectacle  of  countries  annexed,  of  Powers  overthrown.  Oar 
military  organization  is  no  doubt  expensive,  but  it  is  the  meet 
democratic  in  Europe.  It  must  not  be  foi^|otten  that  France, 
which  knows  no  hatred,  is  at  the  same  time  the  Power  which  will 
the  least  submit  to  insult,  and  that  in  her  eyes  the  greatest  mi^ 
fortune  that  could  happen  would  be  to  find  herself  outraged  while 
unarmed.  The  French  people  would  overthrow  with  indignation  a 
Government  that  exposed  it  to  such  a  disgrace."  Mars^l  Niel's 
speech  was  loudly  cheered.    The  amendment  of  the  Left,  demanding 
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that  the  cootingent  should  be  reduced  to  89,000  men,  was  rejected 
by  195  votes  ag&inst  23,  and  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Bill  under 
disoussioD  were  adopted. 

In  consequeiice  of  a  proposed  amalgamation  between  a  French 
and  a  Belgian  railway  company,  whose  lines  were  continuous,  the 
Belgian  Chamber,  apprehensive  of  inconvenient  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  fVench  induence  within  Belgian  territoiy,  passed 
a  measure  prohibiting  concessions  of  railwars  without  the  authority 
of  the  State.  This  caused  great  irritation  m  France,  and  the  press 
of  that  country  charged  the  Belgian  Government  with  fear  or  dis- 
like of  Fiance,  as  if  a  union  of  railway  systems  was  the  first  step 
towards  aimexation.  The  matter  was,  however,  sfterwards  amicably 
settled  by  a  mixed  Conmussion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  presided  over  by  the 
Emperor,  on  tiie  23rd  of  March,  his  Miyesty  said, — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  felt  anxious  to  preside  this  day  over  the 
Council  of  State  in  order  to  explain  to  you  in  what  order  of  ideas  I 
had  placed  myself  in  inviting  the  Mimsters  to  submit  to  you  a  Bill 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  workmen's  Uvrett.  Society  in  our 
time,  all  must  admit,  comprises  many  opposite  elemento.  Do  we 
not  see,  in  fact,  on  one  side,  certain  legitimate  aspirations  and  just 
desires  of  improvement,  and  on  the  other  subversive  theories  and 
culpable  cupidities  ?  The  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  resolutely 
satisfy  the  first,  and  to  firmly  repudiate  the  second.  When  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  greatest  number  is  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
tJie  last  century,  there  can  be  only  congratulation  for  the  progress 
obtained,  the  abuses  destroyed,  and  the  improvement  in  public 
manners.  Nevertheless,  if  t^e  social  plagues  of  the  most  flourishing 
populations  be  probed,  there  will  be  discovered,  under  the  appearances 
of  prosperity,  many  unmerited  grievances  which  call  for  the  sym- 
paUiies  of  ul  generous  hearte,  and  many  unsolved  problems. which 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  intelligent  minds.  It  is  with  such 
feelings  that  laws  have  been  elaborated  by  you  and  adopted  by  the 
L^iuative  Body — some  entirely  philanthropical,  like  those  of  public 
relief,  mutual  aid  and  insurance  in  case  of  accident  or  death ;  others, 
authorizing  the  workmen  to  unite  their  savings,  to  oppose  the 
solidarity  of  wages  to  that  of  capital,  allowing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  discuss  Uieir  own  intereste  at  public  meetings,  and,  in  fine, 
accrediting  their  testimony  in  the  couiis  of  justice.  The  suppreseion 
of  the  livreU,  an  act  demanded  above  all  as  a  moral  satisfaction  in 
order  to  relieve  the  workmen  Arom  vexatious  formalities,  will  com- 
plete the  series  of  measures  which  place  such  persons  within  the 
sphere  of  the  common  right,  and  exalt  them  in  their  own  estimation. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  following  that  policy  I  shall  dissipate  all 

S-ejudices,  disarm  all  animosities,  or  augment  my  own  popularity, 
ut  of  one  thing  1  am  well  convinced — that  1  shall  derive  from  it 
a  fresh  energy  for  resisting  evil  passions.  When  all  useful  ameliora- 
tions have  been  accepted,  when  every  thing  that  is  right  and  jnst 
has  been  done,  order  is  maintained  with  the  more  authority  that 
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force,  ID  eacii  a  case,  fiiidB  its  support  in  tbe  fact  of  reason  and  con- 
science being  fully  satisfied." 

On  the  7^  of  April,  in  answer  to  ta  interpellation  by  M.  Picard 
in  the  Legislative  Body,  relative  to  bribery  and  corrnpt  practices  at 
elections,  M.  Forbade  de  la  Boquette,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
said  that  the  Qovemment  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  its  system 
of  official  candidates.  It  would  not  henceforth  oppose  certain  can- 
didates whom  formerly  it  was  in  the  habit  of  opposing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  systematic  neutrality 
at  elections.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  principle  of  official 
candidates  on  account  of  the  electoral  means  employed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, who  seek  to  obtain  votes  by  making  to  the  electors  irre- 
sponsible promises  of  reductions  in  the  army  and  expenditare.  The 
Government,  in  selecting  official  candidates,  takes  into  account  old 
ties  subsisting  between  those  it  chooses  and  the  electors.  In  this, 
the  Ministers  declared,  is  to  be  found  the  true  condition  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  elections.  After  a  speech  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the 
order  of  the  day  was  adopted  over  the  interpellation  of  M.  Ernest 
Picard  by  157  votes  against  47. 

In  the  eoarse  of  a  debate  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Marquis  de 
Lavalette,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  and  said,  "  We  have  not  had  to  pursue 
any  special  negotiations  with  Germany.  This  attitude  on  our  part 
shows  our  sincere  desire  to  maintain  good  relations,  avoiding  all 
interference  whatever  in  affairs  that  are  purely  German.  Changes 
such  as  have  occurred  in  Germany  are  followed,  before  complete 
tranquillity  sets  in,  by  an  intermediate  period  of  aspirations,  mis- 
understandings, and  regreta.  Time  alone  can  mend  what  time  has 
undone.  This  state  of  things  is  for  us  a  motive  to  avoid  every 
interference  in  questions  in  which  we  are  not  directly  interested. 
Legitimate  reasons  alone  could  lead  us  to  depart  from  this  attitude 
of  neutrality,  and  we  do  not  foresee  in  the  present  situation  of 
afiairs  any  motive  for  our  so  doing.  We  respect  the  rights  of  oar 
neighbours,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  ours  will  not  be 
likewise  respected.  Our  relations  with  Italy  are  good.  The  Italian 
Ministry  has  re-entered  a  path  dictated  by  Conservative  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pontifical  Government  is  also  progressing 
in  the  reconstruction  of  its  forces ;  but  the  moment  luts  not  yet 
arrived  for  us  to  return,  purely  and  simply,  to  the  September  Con- 
vention, and  to  evacuate  the  Pontifical  territory."  With  r^ard  to 
Greece,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  showed  that  France  had  in  the 
East  but  one  policy — namely,  that  of  peace,  and  added,  "  Such 
were  the  object  and  result  of  the  Conference.  No  doubt  the  dif- 
ficulties which  gave  rise  to  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
had  not  been  settled,  but  those  countries  have  disarmed  and  have 
resorted  to  peaceful  negotiations.  Far  from  having  humiliated 
Greece,  the  Conference  afforded  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  calralv  waitiDg  several  days  for  the  decision  of  a  small 
country  on   the   question  of  peace  or  war.     Greece  quitted  the 
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Cooference  more  powerful  than  before,  for  she  bad  inscribed  upon 
her  flog  respect  for  the  principleB  of  international  law  which  are  in 
vogoe  among  all  civilized  countries."  M.  de  Layalette  rendered 
homage  to  the  firmness  of  King  Gteorge,  who  abided  by  his 
reeolation,  notwithstanding  the  revolutionary  agitation  which 
prevailed  in  Greece.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concluded 
as  follows ; — "  Our  foreign  relations  are  good.  We  may  say  that 
peace,  the  object  of  our  wishes,  is  neither  compromised  nor  uncertain, 
and  that  we  shall  maintain  it  by  all  legitimate  means.  In  the 
West  we  shall  do,  under  different  circumstances,  that  which  we  did 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  East.  A  fearful  responsibility  would  attach 
to  whomsoever,  giving  way  to  national  susceptibilitiee,  should  hurl 
two  great  nations  one  against  the  other.  The  policy  of  France  is  the 
policy  of  peace — a  policy  which  we  shall  uphold  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  State,  and  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God."  The 
Marquis  de  Lavalette  resnmed  his  seat  amid  much  cheering  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  M.  Jules  Favre  rose  to  express  satisfaction 
at  the  declarations  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Thiers 
also  thanked  the  Government  for  its  statement  with  regard  to 
Germany,  and  added,  "  The  sentiment  in  favour  of  Confederation 
tends  to  reawaken  in  Germany,  since  there  has  been  a  conviction 
prevalent  that  France  harbours  no  thought  of  interference.  We 
must  let  this  Confederation  movement  take  its  course.  The  slightest 
stir  on  the  part  of  France  would  suffice  to  check  it.  If  saccessfiil, 
however,  it  may  repair  the  disasters  which  the  past  three  years  have 
brought  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon  France." 

The  following  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  lEth  of  April  to  the  Minister  of  State,  M.  Rouher  : — 

"  Palkce  or  the  TnilprrM,  April  12,  lBfl9. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre, — On  the  15th  of  August  next  a  hundred 

E^rs  will  have  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  bom. 
uring  that  long  period  many  ruins  have  been  accumulated,  but 
the  grand  figure  of  Napoleon  has  remained  upstanding.  It  is  that 
which  still  guides  and  protects  us — it  is  that  which,  out  of  nothing, 
has  made  me  what  I  am. 

"  To  celebrate  the  eent«nary  date  of  the  birth  of  the  man  who 
called  Prance  the  Great  Nation,  because  he  had  developed  in  her 
those  manly  ^-irtues  which  found  empires,  is  for  me  a  sacred  duty, 
in  which  the  entire  country  will  desire  to  join.  In  my  opinion  the 
best  way  to  honour  that  national  jubilee  is  to  spread  a  little  comfort 
among  the  Emperor's  old  companions  in  arms. 

"  The  ii,700,000f.  which  the  Legion  of  Honour  distributes  to 
them  eveiy  year  is  insufficient  to  assure  their  existence. 

"I  have  thought  that  the  Caisse  desD^pdts  et  des Consignations 
might  be  made  to  distribute  larger  pensions  to  those  old  soldiers, 
by  abandoning  to  it  the  credit  granted  by  the  Chamber  during  a 
number  of  years,  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  its  advances.  By 
that  means  aid  will  be  efficaciously  afforded  to  glorious  misfortunes, 
without  in  any  way  modifying  the  provisions  of  the  Budget.     . 
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"  Mr  desire  is  that  from  the  15th  of  Auguat  next  every  soldier 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Fint  Empire  should  receive  an  uinnal 
pension  of  260f. 

"  The  Legislative  Body,  I  hare  no  doubt,  will  receive  this  pro- 
posal with  t£e  national  feeling  by  which  tt  is  so  eminently  animated. 
It  will  think,  as  I  do,  that  in  a  period  when  complaint*  are  made 
of  the  progress  of  scepticism,  to  reward  examples  of  patriotic 
devotednese  and  to  re<^  them  to  the  memory  of  the  yonnger 
generations  cannot  but  be  of  great  utility. 

"  To  awaken  grand  historical  recollections  is  to  encourage  futh 
in  the  foture;  and  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  grrat  men 
is  to  recwaize  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  wiff. 

"  I  beg  you  to  come  to  an  underetandipg  with  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  of  my  Household  for  the  preparation  of  a  Bill,  and  for 
its  presentation,  without  delay,  to  the  Legislative  Body,  after 
having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State. 

"  Whereupon,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  I  pray  God  to  have  yoa  in 
His  holy  keeping. 

"  NiSOlMOS." 

The  Legislative  Session  came  to  an  end  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  with  it  expired  the  Chamber  elected  in  186S.  The  decree  of 
dissolution  was  read,  and  the  country  b^^  to  busy  itself  with  the 
new  elections. 

We  will  quote  some  passages  &om  a  few  of  the  addresses  of  the 
candidates,  as  they  will  show  the  direction  of  the  different  currents 
of  political  views  in  France. 

M.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  a  son-in-law  of  M.  Guizot,  said  that 
while  cherishing  grateful  recollections  of  the  long  years  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  liberty  which  France  eiy'oyed  under  former  Govern- 
ments, "  he  belongs  to  a  generation  which  is  not  bound  by  ties  of 
honour  to  any  past  Government;  which  thinks,  above  all,  of  the 
present  and  the  future;  and  which  is  disposed  to  support  every 
Oovemment  that  is  capable  of  securing  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  nation."  M.  de  Witt  did  not  refuse  to  the  &aperor 
the  praise  of  having  introduced  reforms  "  which  allow  the 
country  to  exercise,  by  its  representatives,  a  decisive  action  on  its 
own  destinies." 

The  Duke  Decazes — son  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  under  the  Orleans 
Government — told  the  electors  of  the  Gironde, — 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  subvert  any  thing ;  we  reelect  om  insti- 
tutions, but,  GouBcientiouely  and  honestly,  we  aspire  to  improve 
them  and  to  complete  them ;  and  as  we  frankly  demand  wl^t  is 
good,  we  accept  it  frankly  also,  we  do  not  menace  thrones  or 
dynasties ;  we  do  not  contemplate  revolutions,  for  we  know  too  well 
what  they  cost;  we  desire  to  preserve  them,  and  we  alone  can 
succeed   in  doing  so,  because  wc  alone  have  the  necessary  inde- 
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p»idence  and  force  to  give  tiioel}'  warning,  and  keep  tihe  Qovemment 
within  bounds." 

M.  Ernest  Benan,  author  of  " La  Vie  de  36eaa"  informed  the 
eleotors  of  Meaox  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  revolution. 
He  belonged,  he  said,  to  no  party.  Any  new  revolution  would  be 
fatal,  Bfi  it  woold  be  the  forenmner  of  a  reaction  more  deplorable 
than  any  since  1848.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  r^^uUr  develcro- 
ment  of  existing  institutions  would  realize  serious  reform.  His 
watchwords  were,  "No  revolution  and  no  war — progress  and 
liberty."  In  like  manner,  M.  Berthe,  representative  of  the  people 
in  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  and  a  Republican  of  the  Cavaignac 
school,  declared  to  the  constituente  of  the  Burgos  Pyrenees  that  the 
report  of  his  wishing  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  utterly 
fidae:— 

"  I  love  my  country  too  much  to  desire  a  fresh  revolution.  I 
discard  dl  party  spint,  and  only  look  at  the  interest  of  France. 
I  am  animated  by  an  equal  love  lor  order  and  for  liberty." 

M.  Henri  Ro<»iefort,  the  editor  of  the  JJanieme,  avowed  in  bis 
address  to  the  third  division  of  Paris  his  "invincible  resolution  to 
fight."  What  he  wrote  in  his  Lanteme  he  pledged  himself  to  repeat 
in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  if  elected.  France  cannot  shake  off  "  ite 
unhealthy  sleep"  but  by  a  salutary  crisis ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  provoke  that  crisis,  and  he  declared  himself  a 
Democrat  and  Socialist. 

M.  Thiers  having  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  electors  of  the 
second  circumscription  of  Paris,  declined  attending,  and  assigned  the 
following  reasons  for  his  determination : — 

"  You  are  not  ignorant  how  numerous  and  diverse  are  the  opinions 
which    compose   the   immensity  of  universal  suffrage.     If  I  had 
any  thing  to  inform  my  fellow-citizens  relative  to  my  ideas,  it  is 
before  the  totality  of  that  grand  whole  that  I  ought  to  appear,  and 
not  before  one  single  section — that  represented  by  the  Cemocratic 
Socialist  Committee,  in  whose  name  yon  have  invited  me  to  your 
meeting.     But  permit  me  to  askyou,  what  should  I  do  among  you  ? 
Discuss  social  organization  P     lliat  is  a  most  serious  subject,  and 
worthy  of  the  deepest  meditation,  and  on  which  you  and  I  differ 
profoundly.     I  should  not  assuredly  fear  to  explain  those  diver- 
gencies to  you ;  but  could  I,  in  the  middle  of  the  passions 
electoral  contest,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  agente  of  the  < 
ment,  disposed  to  allow  any  one  to  speak  rather  than  myself 
the  time,  the  prolonged  attention,  and  the  calm  which  so  im 
and  so  grave  a  matter  demands  F     Certeinly  not.     Besides, 
the  question  at  this  moment?     One  sole  subject,  as  you  hai 
selves  recognized  in  your  printed  programme — liberty.     I 
is  the  indiroensable  instrument  of  all  truth,  but  at  present 
deprived  of  it,  and  the  object  is  to  achieve  it.     During  the 
years  I  have  devoted  all  my  efforts  to  that  work,  and  the 
who  have  not  been  enlightened  by  my  speeches,  my  acte, 
constancy  of  my  endeavours  during  the  last  Session  will  ijo 
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bf  an  explanation  of  an  hoar,  oft«n  confiiBtin^  only  of  promises 
coDtradictM  by  acts." 

Some  serious  distarbances  took  place  during  tbe  elections,  wbicb 
were  not  concluded  before  tbe  early  part  of  Juncj  and  in  several 
parts  of  Paris  crowds  of  men  traversed  the  streets,  shonting, "  Vive  la 
R^nbliqtiel  Vive  la  Lanteme!"  (meaning  M.  Rochelort's  news- 
paper) and  singing  tbe  "  Marseillaise  Hymn."  Disturbances  hap- 
pened also  at  Angers,  Lille,  Amiens,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Dijon, 
Calais,  and  Toulon. 

Before  we  mention  the  result  of  the  elections,  we  will  qnote  a 
speech  made  by  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  lie  and 
the  Empress  paid  to  the  city  of  Cbartree  on  tbe  9th  of  May.  His 
Majesty  said, — 

"Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  the  town  of  Chartres  which  I  visited  first.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  pleasing  reception  I  met  with.  It  was  within 
your  walls  that  I,  on  the  strength  of  my  good  intentions,  made  my 
first  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  calling  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  welfare  their  regrets  and  feelings 
of  rancour.  To-day,  after  seventeen  years  of  peacefid  prosperity, 
I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  in  the  same  langu^e,  but  with  greater 
authority  and  confidence  than  in  1848.  Once  more  I  address 
myself  to  the  honest  men  of  every  party,  inviting  them  to  second 
the  regular  advance  of  my  Government  on  the  path  of  liberal 
progress  which  it  has  laid  down,  and  to  oppose  insuperable  resist- 
ance to  those  subversive  passions  which  appear  to  revive  only  to 
threaten  the  unshaken  fabric  of  universal  sufi'rage.  In  a  few  days 
the  people  will  meet  in  their  electoral  eomttia,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  choose  men  worthy  of  that  mission  of  civilization  which  we 
have  to  accomplish.  I  count  upon  you,  citizens  of  Chartres,  becaose 
you  are  part  of  those  eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  have  thrice 
accorded  to  me  their  suffrages,  and  because  I  know  yon  are  ani- 
mated with  ardent  patriotism ;  and  where  genuine  love  of  one's 
country  reigns,  there  the  best  guarantees  for  order,  progress,  and 
liberty  cannot  fail  to  exist." 

About  this  time  a  pamjihlet  appeared  in  Paris,  called  L'Empereur, 
which  was  an  elaborate  vmdication  of  the  Imperial  mle.  PasBing 
by  the  eulogy  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  himself^ 
we  will  give  some  extracts  which  describe  what  he  has  done  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  France — results  which  it  would  bo  difficult  for 
his  worst  enemies  to  gainsay  or  deny. 

"  An  account  of  what  the  Emperor  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
society  cannot  well  find  a  place  in  a  mere  portrait ;  but,  comparing 
it  with  what  had  been  done  before  him,  it  would  seem  that  during 
the  nineteen  years  of  his  reign  he  has  accomplished  the  work  of 
centuries.  The  day  will  come  when  impartial  history  will  say. 
Napoleon  III.  found  Prance  unsettled,  made  sterile  by  the  most 
detestable  passions ;  and  he  has  made  it  strong,  fertile,  and  great. 
Look  at  tbe  rich  fields,  where  every  peasant  has  henceforth  his  vine 
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and  his  harreBt,  where  his  property  is  vivified  by  division ;  look  at 
the  cultiTated  plains  where  formerly  there  were  but  sandy  deserts ; 
those  schools,  those  churches,  those  lodgfing-houses  for  workmen, 
those  beneficent  eetablishmente,  those  monnments,  those  networks 
of  railways,  where  steam  annihilates  time  and  space ;  those  canals, 
those  by-roads,  countless  arteries  of  industrial  and  rural  life ;  those 
manulactories,  which  produce  for  all  countries,  for  those  even  to 
which  France  had  before  been  tributary;  that  territory  so  well 
ordered  in  its  riches  that  it  suffices  for  itself.  Look  at  Paris  made 
salubrions,  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  world, 
grander  than  the  Rome  of  the  CBBsare ;  those  ports,  those  fortifica- 
tions, those  arsenals,  those  perfected  arms,  by  which  courage  becomes 
invincible ;  that  army  whose  eoloiira,  torn  by  bullets,  are  covered 
over  with  the  names  of  victories ;  that  formidable  fleet,  an  entirely 
new  creation,  and  yielding  to  none  other  the  empire  of  the  seas ; 
the  right  of  neutrals  and  the  right  of  humanity  inscribed  in  the  code 
of  naval  and  continental  battles ;  the  name  of  France  protecting 
Christian  missions  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  countries: 
the  frontiers  levelled  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  commerce  and 
the  emancipation  of  nationalities ;  the  magnanimous  and  incessant 
appeal  to  Congresses  for  universal  pacification ;  the  steady  and  the 
all  but  complete  solution  of  the  most  formidable  social  problems ; 
the  solicitude  which  protects  the  workiiig  man  Irom  his  cradle  to 
his  grave  by  institutions  of  beneficence,  credit,  and  forethought ; 
good  every  where  encouraged  and  recompensed ;  the  level  of  intel- 
ligence raised  at  the  same  time  as  material  welfere ;  primary  and 
Srofessional  instruction,  formerly  so  limited,  diff'used  every  where  ; 
ibour,  so  long  the  slave  of  capital  and  of  itself,  nobly  emancipated ; 
liberty  and  equality  alike  to  the  working  man  and  the  employer ; 
association  accessible  to  probity  ami  courage;  immense  works  and 
new  ideas  infusing  vigour  into  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, — all  these 
benefita  and  all  these  glories,  order  and  liberty,  prosperity,  justice, 
this  great  current  of  generosity,  and  this  force,  all  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Napoleon  III." 

The  total  number  of  opposition  candidates  elected  to  the  New 
Chamber  was  little  more  than  thirty.  For  Paris  MM.  Thiers, 
Oaraier  Pag^,  Ferry,  and  Jules  Favre  were  returned ;  and  amongst 
those  who  were  elected  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (in  which 
Paris  is  included)  were  MM.  Gambetta,  Bancel,  Ernest  Ficard, 
Jules  Simon,  and  Eugene  Pelletan. 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  letter  was  published  which  was  addressed 
by  the  Emperor  to  M.  de  Mackau,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Body.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Mackau, — I  have  received  the  letter  by  which, 
in  the  name  of  the  electors  who  have  again  returned  you  to  the 
L^islative  Body,  you  express  the  desire  that  my  Government  may 
be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  aggression  of  parties,  and  to  give  to 
liberty  guarantees  of  duration  by  basing  it  on  a  firm  and  vigilant 
authority.  ,-  . 
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"  You  add,  with  good  reason,  thst  concessiona  of  principles,  or 
sacrifices  of  persons,  are  always  inefficient  in  presence  of  popular 
moTementfl,  and  that  a  Government  with  any  self-respect  ought  not 
to  yield  either  to  pressure,  or  persuasion,  or  riot. 

"  That  view  of  the  question  is  also  mine,  and  I  am  well  pleaeed 
that  it  is  entertained  by  your  constituents,  as  it  is  also,  I  am  well 
convinced,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Chiunber  and  of  the  country. 

"  Believe  in  all  my  sentiments. 

"  Napolbom." 

In  another  letter,  a  few  days  later,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to 
M.  Schneider,  who  wished  to  resign  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  hut  which  resignation  hia  Majesty  refused  to 
accept,  he  said,  "  The  policy  of  my  Government  is  manifested  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  any  mistake  about  it.  Ailer,  as  before, 
the  elections  it  will  continue  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken — vis. 
the  reconciling  strong  authority  with  institutions  sincerely  liberal," 

In  Jnne  the  Emperor  visited  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859,  said, — 

"  Soldiers  t— I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
the  grand  cause  for  which  we  fought  ten  years  ago.  Keep  always 
in  your  hearts  the  remembrance  of  the  battles  of  your  fiithera,  and 
those  in  which  you  have  taken  part,  since  the  history  of  our  wars  is 
the  history  of  Uie  progress  of  civilization.  Thus  you  will  preserve 
the  military  spirit  which  is  the  triumph  of  noble  over  vulgar  pas- 
sions. Fidelity  to  the  standard  is  devotion  to  one's  native  country ; 
continue  as  in  the  past,  and  you  will  always  be  worthy  sons  of  uie 
Great  Nation." 

In  the  same  mondi  M.  Henri  Bochefort  was  sentenced,  on  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  illegal  introductjon  of  the  Lanteme  into 
France,  to  three  years' imprisonment,  to  a  fine  of  10,00l)f.,  andtoUie 
forfeiture  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  for  the  same  term  of  three  years. 

The  newly  elected  Legislative  Body  met  at  the  end  of  July  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  elections,  and  M.  Bouher,  Minister  of 
State,  addressed  the  Members  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  present  extraordinary  Session  was  necessary  in  order  to 
hasten  the  verification  of  the  elections,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertainty  respecting  the  validity  of  the  electoral  proceedings. 
According  to  the  Government's  intentions,  the  present  session  has 
no  other  object.  The  recomposition  of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the 
process  of  universal  sufirage  is  a  natural  opportunity  for  the  nation 
to  manifest  its  thoughts,  its  wants,  and  its  a^irations.  But  the 
examination  of  the  political  results  of  this  manifestation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  should  not  be  precipitate.  At  the  ordinary  session  the 
Government  will  submit  to  the  high  consideration  of  Uie  public 
bodies  the  resolutions  and  projects  which  seem  to  it  the  most  calcu- 
lated to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  country," 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FBANCE  {amtuMfi). 

Conititiitioiiil  change  in  tbs  Imperial  OorenimeDt — Samnder  by  the  Emperor  of 
Fenoual  Power — HeHoge  from  hii  Hqn^  to  the  LegiiUdve  Bodj— Chuwe  in 
the  forioimtl  of  thi  Hiaistr; — 8md*t  GmuhUmh — R^rt  thereon — Remirkable 
Speech  of  Pnnoe  Napoleon— Speech  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier— Commeraiil  Treaty 
with  Enffland  —  Le  Pire  Hncinthe — Poatponement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chemben 
— Hanifeato  of  the  Oppontion — Illime  of  the  Emperor — Reception  of  the  Pmnlan 
Ambanador— Political  Creed  of  the  Part;  of  the  Left-  Parii  Election— Speech  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  opemng  of  the  Chamber* — Speech  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
on  the  Folic;  of  the  Ooremmeiit — The  <Ecumenieal  Council  at  Borne— H.  Bocbefint 
in  the  Le^idAtif  e  Bodj— Debate  on  Eleotoral  Retnni»— Change  of  Uinirtrj. 

A  TBBT  important  change  took  place  this  year  in  the  Imperial 
rigwu.  Hitherto  the  Goverament  of  France  noder  the  Second 
Empire  had  been  very  mnch  pereonal  Government  by  the  Emperor, 
who  had  by  no  means  acceded  to  the  maxim  which  was  in  vogue 
imder  the  Orleana  dynaely — Le  Boi  r^gne,  mail  il  ne  gouveme  pai. 
The  Emperor  was  emphatically'  the  Government,  and  the  Ministers 
were  the  creatures  of  his  will  in  every  sense.  One  inooQvenieace  of 
this  was  that  all  attacks  on  the  Ministry  were  construed  into  attacks 
upon  the  personal  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  was  apt  to  be  considered  disaffection  to  the 
Throne.  In  England  we  all  know  how  completely  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  is  kept  distinct  from  the  reHponsibility  of  Ministers, 
who,  although  appointed  by  and  nominally  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
practically  hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  a  Parliamentaiy  majority. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  the  time  had  come  when  it  would 
be  expedient  to  introduce  a  similar  principle  into  the  Government 
of  France,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Senattu  QmauUum  was  prepared, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  better  guarantees  for  constitu- 
tional liberty  aud  ministerial  responsibility. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State,  read 
the  following  message  from  the  Emperor  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  on  the  12th  of  August: — 

"  By  the  declaration  of  the  28th  ult.  I  announced  that  I  should 
submit  at  the  ordinary  session  of  the  Chamber  the  resolutions  and 
plans  which  seemed  most  fitting  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
However,  as  the  Legislative  Body  appears  desirous  to  learn  imme- 
diately what  reforms  have  been  decided  upon,  I  think  it  right  to 
anticipate  its  wishes.  It  is  my  firm  intention  to  give  to  the  powers 
of  the  Legislative  Body  that  extension  which  is  compatible  with  the 
cardinal  bases  of  the  Constitution.  I  now  lay  before  you  by  this 
Message  the  decisions  which  have  been  taken  at  the  Council.  The 
Senate  will  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible  to  examine  the  following 
qnestions,  viz.:—  -* 
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"  1.  The  powers  to  be  accorded  to  the  L^islative  Body,  in- 
clnding  the  right  of  kying  down  the  regulatiooB  relating  to  its 
proceedings  and  the  right  of  electing  its  bureaux. 

"  S.  The  simplifi  cation  of  the  mode  of  presenting  and  considering 
amendments. 

"  S,  To  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Government  to  submit  to 
the  Legislative  Body  all  modifications  of  the  tarifis  in  international 
treatiee. 

"  4.  The  voting  of  the  Budget  by  chapter  in  order  to  render  the 
control  of  the  Legislative  Body  more  complete. 

"5.  The  suppression  of  the  incompatibility  hitherto  existing 
between  the  position  of  Deputy  and  the  aeeumption  of  certain  public 
functions,  particularly  those  of  Ministers. 

"  6.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  interpellation.  The  Govern- 
ment will  also  deliberate  upon  questions  relating  to  the  position  of 
the  Senate  and  the  more  efficient  'solidarity'  which  ivill  be  esta- 
blished between  the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  the  faculty  of 
exercising  simultaneouBly  the  functions  of  Minister  and  Deputy,  the 
presence  of  all  the  Ministers  in  the  Chambers,  the  discussion  of 
aSairs  of  State  in  the  Council,  the  establishment  of  a  real  under- 
standing with  the  majority  elected  by  the  country,  and  the  creation 
of  all  those  guarantees  which  we  seek  in  our  common  solicitude. 
I  have  already  shown  several  times  how  much  I  am  disposed  to 
relinquish  in  the  public  interest  certain  of  my  prerogatives.  The 
modifications  which  I  have  decided  to  propose  constitute  tlie  natural 
development  of  those  which  have  successively  been  made  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Empire.  They  must,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
intact  the  prero^tives  which  the  people  have  most  explicitly  confided 
to  me,  and  which  are  the  essential  condition  of  power  and  of  the 
preservation  of  order  and  society." 

The  intended  measure  was  not  approved  of  by  several  of  the 
Ministers,  and  the  consequence  was  that  MM.  Rouher,  Duruy, 
Lavalette,  and  Baroche  resigned  office,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  MM.  Bourbeau,  Leroux,  and  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
M.  Rouher  was  afterwards  appointed  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senaiui  ConiuUnm,  as  finally  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  August,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Art.  1.  The  Emperor  and  the  Legislative  Body  possess  the 
initiative  of  proposing  laws. 

^ "  Art.  2.  The  Ministers  are  dependent  on  the  Emperor  alone, 
in  Council  under  his  presidency;  are  responsible; 
3d  only  by  the  Senate. 

i  Ministers  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
ly.  They  can  take  their  seate  in  either  Assembly, 
^ht   to   speak  when   they  consider  such   a  course 

e  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  public.  On  the  demand 
the  House  can  resolve  itself  into  a  Secret  Committee, 
internal  regulations. 
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"  Art.  5.  The  Senate  can,  on  indicating  the  modificatioDs  of 
which  Buy  Bill  before  it  appears  to  be  susceptiblej  send  the  measure 
back  to  the  L^iBlative  Body  for  a  new  deliberation.  It  can,  in 
every  case,  by  a  resolution  with  reasons  assigned,  oppose  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  Bill.  [The  words  'by  a  resolution  with  reasons 
assigned,'  were  suppressed,  and  the  following  added : — '  The  Bill  of 
which  the  Senate  opposes  the  promulgation  cannot  be  again  pre- 
sented in  the  Legislative  Body  in  the  course  of  the  same  session.'] 

"  Art.  6,  The  Legislative  Body  fixes  its  own  internal  regulations. 
At  the  opening  of  eveiy  session  it  nominates  its  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Secretaries.     It  also  appoints  its  Questors. 

"  Art.  7.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Legislative 
Body  possesses  the  right  of  addressing  an  interpellation  to  the 
Government.  Orders  of  the  day  with  reasons  assigned  can  be 
adopted.  The  reference  to  the  bureaux  of  such  orders  of  the  day  is 
a  matter  of  right  when  demanded  by  the  Government.  The  bureaux 
name  a  committee,  on  the  summary  report  of  whi<^  the  Legislative 
Body  pronounces. 

"  Art.  8.  No  amendment  can  be  discussed  if  it  has  not  been  sent 
to  the  committee  charged  with  the  task  of  examining  the  Bill  and 
communicated  to  the  GoTcmment.  When  the  Government  does 
not  accept  the  amendment,  the  Council  of  State  gives  its  opinion ; 
the  Legislative  Body  then  pronounces  definitively. 

"  Art.  9.  The  Budget  of  Expenditure  shall  be  presented  to  the 
L^slative  Body  by  Chapters  and  Articles.  The  estimates  of  each 
Ministry  are  voted  by  Chapters,  in  conformity  with  the  nomencla- 
ture annexed  to  the  present  Senatui  Coittullum. 

"  Art.  10,  The  modifications  introduced  in  future  into  the  Cus- 
toms or  postal  tariffs  by  international  treaties  cannot  be  obligatory 
unless  i«  virtue  of  a  law. 

"  Art.  11.  Tlie  relations,  as  fixed  by  the  regulations,  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  and  with  the  Emperor's  Govern- 
ment, are  fixed  by  Imperial  decree.  The  constitutional  relations 
between  the  several  powers  are  fixed  by  a  Senaiut  ConmUum. 

"  Art.  12,  Are  abrogated — all  enactments  contrary  to  the  present 
Senaiut  Conmllum,  and  especially  those  of  Arte.  6  (par.  2),  8,  13, 
24  (par.  2),  26,  40,  43, 44  of  the  Constitution,  and  1  of  the  Senatut 
Coutultum  of  the  81st  of  December,  1861." 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  on  the  Zflth  of  August,  a  long  report  on 
the  Senatug  Contultttm  was  read  by  M.  Devienne,  the  reporter  of  the 
Committee.    It  is  an  important  document,  and  we  give  it  in  extenso. 

"Messieurs  les  Senateurs, — You  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
report  of  your  committee  would  be  presented  to  you  by  your  President, 
or  by  the  Procureur-Gen^ral  Delangle.  For  different  causes  they 
have  declined  the  honour  of  this  mission.  You  will  regret  the 
character  of  authority  and  superiority  of  views  they  would  have 
brought  to  a  labour  of  no  difficulty  for  them.  The  first  reflection 
which  the  presentation  of  the  Senatut  ComuUum  snggeste  to  many 
minds,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere,  is  that  the  appeal  to  your 
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constituent  action  is  very  frequently  renewed.  These  modiBcatioos, 
so  often  repeated,  of  the  fundamental  law  give  to  our  institutions  an 
appearance  of  uncertainty,  and  to  our  nation,  whose  reputation  for 
fickleness  is  not  recent,  a  semblance  of  instability  which  is  not 
without  prejudice  to  our  own  country,  and  even  to  those  that  surround 
ns.  Moreover,  experience  demonstrat«B  that  nations  which  occupy 
themselves  more  in  respecting  their  laws  than  in  changing  them  are 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous.  But  the  situation  of  France,  as 
must  be  admitted,  is  at  this  hour  altogether  exceptional;  the  move- 
ment in  our  constitutional  laws  is  the  inevitable  and  logical  result 
of  the  events  that  preceded  the  establisbment  of  the  Empire.  The 
political  regime  of  1852  was,  therefore,  a  necessity,  but  a  temporary 
one.  In  the  year  1860  there  were  men  who  protested  against  the 
prudential  laws  of  1852,  feeling  convinced  that  the  moment  was 
come  for  a  change  in  the  political  legislation.  But  such  was  not 
the  general  anxiety ;  and  the  postponement  of  all  modification  in 
the  Constitution  was  not  only  possible,  but  was  advocated  by  many 
sound  thinkers.  The  memory  of  a  recent  past,  the  prospeiity  of  the 
present — every  thing  authorized  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
situation,  when  the  Emperor  opened,  by  a  purely  personal  initiative, 
the  path  in  which  he  has  since  constantly  marched,  accelerating 
his  steps  as  if  he  feared  that  the  duration  of  one  reign  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  sweep  away,  for  the  advantage  of  liberty,  the  rubbish 
accumulated  by  our  revolutions.  We  cannot  say  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  this  undertaking.  But,  whether  the  result  be  fortunate  or 
not,  history,  if  she  preserves  any  truth,  will  declare  that  Napoleon 
III.  inaugurated  alone  the  liberal  movement,  not  only  without 
constraint,  bnt  in  the  midst  of  considerable  resistance,  and  under  the 
burden  of  the  discouraging  ingratitude  which  at  the  outset  awaits, 
among  ourselves,  the  most  generous  acts  of  the  power  existing.  The 
new  Settalus  ContuUum  has  appeared  to  your  committee  the  wise, 
opportune,  and  even  necessary  continuation  oftbe  progress  of  internal 
policy  undertaken  by  the  Emperor ;  and  we,  therefore,  propose  to 
you,  in  principle,  to  adopt  it.  Article  1,  declaring  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  Legislative  Bodv  possess  the  initiative  in  proposing  laws, 
has  not  undergone  any  alteration.  Two  observations  were  made  ob 
the  wording — one,  that  no  necessity  existed  for  repeating  what  was 
already  known,  namely,  that  the  Emperor  had  the  right  to  propose 
Bills;  and  next,  that  too  much  power  was  thus  given  to  the  Lower 
Chamber.  As  to  the  first,  the  committee  saw  no  reason  why  tlie 
privilege  of  the  two  to  propose  measures  should  not  be  clearly  stated, 
since  they  both  possessed  it;  and  for  the  second,  it  certainly  gave 
to  the  Legislative  Body  a  considerable  increase  of  power,  but  the 
course  now  proposed  was  necessaiy  to  complete  the  attributions  of 
the  Chamber,  and  was  in  fact  called  for  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
already  the  right  of  amendment  and  of  interpellation.  Article  8, 
asBcrtmg  that  the  Ministers  are  dependent  on  the  Emperor  alone, 
deliberate  in  Council  under  his  presidency,  are  responsible,  and  can 
■>c  impeached  only  by  the  Senate,  has  not  been  modified  in  any  way. 
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The  objection  has  been  made  that  dependence  of  Miniatere  on  the 
Emperor  and  their  reeponsibility  before  the  Chambers  were  incom- 
patible, and  that  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned  for  introducing 
the  tvo  enactmente  into  the  eame  article.  By  tbrmer  CooBtitutions 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  was  declared  to  be  above  all  responsibility, 
but  that  legal  fiction  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Emperor,  who  con- 
sidered himself  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  therefore  Article  13  of 
the  Constitution  declared^  'The  Ministers  only  depend  on  the  head 
of  the  State,  they  are  responsible  only  for  what  concerns  each  in- 
dividually in  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  conjoint 
responsibility  among  them.'  The  Emperor,  consequently,  was  alone 
to  be  accountable  for  what  was  done,  and  the  Ministers  could  only 
be  called  on  to  answer  each  for  his  own  special  acts.  It  is  that  state 
of  things  which  the  Senatut  Contullum  desires  to  put  an  end  to,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts, 
not  alone  individually,  but  collectively.  That  is  the  only  innovation 
introduced  by  the  Article — namely,  to  enlai^  their  sphere  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  make  it  collective.  The  position  of  the  Sovereign 
remains  what  it  was,  and  the  committee  thought  that  the  wording 
of  the  article  ought  to  continue  unchanged,  as  it  clearly  defined  the 
real  state  of  things.  Article  3  states  that  the  Ministers  can  be 
members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Legislative  Body ;  they  can  take 
their  seats  in  either  assembly,  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard  when 
they  consider  such  a  course  advisable.  In  admitting  Ministers  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber,  this  disposition  establishes  between  the 
Government  and  the  Assembly  more  immediate  relations.  It  allows 
of  rapid  explanations  given  in  the  bureaux  of  a  nature  to  expedite 
business,  and  prevents  the  rise  of  difficulties  acknowledged  at  a  later 
period  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  completes  the 
political  responsibility  of  Ministers  before  the  Chamber,  in  placing 
them  constantly  in  presence  of  the  Opposition  there  to  be  found. 
These  last  cannot  legitimately  attack  the  Ministerial  policy,  except 
on  condition  of  being  ready  to  substitute  some  other  in  its  place, 
and  to  take  in  their  turn  the  direction  of  affairs.  Such  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  a  Parliamentary  government.  Some  persons  find  a  danger 
in  this  sort  of  competition,  and  in  the  share  that  may  be  taken  by 
persona]  ambition  and  the  intrigue  of  political  passions.  But  these 
things  subsist  even  when  legal  dispositions  appear  to  interdict  them, 
only  they  have  an  irregular  issue.  Free  tiovemments  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  natural  course.  In  refusing  a  place  to  the 
Constitutional  Opposition  we  give  a  wider  scope  to  subversive 
passions.  We  become,  without  intending  it,  their  accomplices,  and 
with  them  we  compromise  the  sovereign  interest  of  human  societies — 
civilization.  Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  proposing  to  you  the 
adtqition  of  Article  3.  In  the  wording  they  ask  you  to  substitute 
for  the  phrase  '  When  they  consider '  this  other  one,  '  All  the  times 
tb^  consider.'  This  unimportant  modification  has  been  su^^sted 
by  the  recollection  of  dbputes  that  arose  about  the  precise  sense  of 
the  old  wording.  Article  4,  relating  to  the  sittings  of  the  Senate 
Q2 
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and  their  publicity,  had  not  met  with  any  objections.  The  pablicity 
of  the  eittiDgs  would  only  add  to  the  faTonrable  impression  already 
produced  by  the  publication  of  the  debates  in  the  Offieial  Jonrnal, 
and  the  auuiority  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  would  disseminate  in 
the  country  additional  elements  of  confidence  and  stability.  Article 
S  declares  that  the  Senate  can,  on  indicating  the  modifications  of 
which  any  Bill  before  it  appears  to  be  susceptible,  send  the  measure 
back  to  the  Legislative  Body  for  a  new  deliberation ;  it  can,  in  every 
case,  by  a  resolution  with  reasons  assigned,  oppose  the  promulgation 
of  a  Bdl.  The  article  so  worded  in  reality  contains  only  one  inno- 
vation, expressed  by  these  words,  '  in  every  case,'  forming  part  of 
the  second  paragraph.  At  present  the  Senate  can  only  oppose  the 
promulgation  of  a  law  under  the  cireumstances  determmed  by 
Article  1  of  the  8e»atiu  CmuuUum  of  the  14th  Marefa,  1867.  That 
right  is  now  generalized.  In  presence  of  all  the  legitimate  exten- 
sions given  to  the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Body  this  is  the  only 
one  conferred  on  the  Upper  Chamber.  In  the  eiisting  legislation 
it  had  the  faculty  of  postponing  the  Bill  to  a  following  session ;  but 
if  the  measure  was  then  again  presented  it  was  bonnd  to  order  the 
promulgation,  unless  the  law  contained  some  provision  contrary  to 
general  principles,  and  the  application  of  which  was  left  to  its 
judgment.  In  the  new  situation  it  will  have,  in  every  case,  the 
ri^ht  not  only  to  ask  for  modifications  of  a  Bill,  but,  further,  to 
reject  it.  This  faculty  has  been  treated  as  a  very  considerable 
one,  and  as  giving  tnis  Chamber  too  great  an  authority  The 
alarms  which  represent  the  Senate  as  stopping  the  passage 
of  Bills,  and  placing  itself  at  every  instant  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  are  vain.  Assemblies  have  no  such 
power.  At  present,  more  than  ever,  -they  have  no  authority  unless 
they  are  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  Senate  has  more 
necessity  than  any  other  body  for  that  sustenance :  its  mission  is 
to  appeal  to  reflection.  The  exercise  of  the  absolute  right  of 
rejection  conferred  upon  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  very  rare. 
Should  that  course  he  adopted,  the  reason  will  he  that,  far  &om 
proceeding  against  the  movement  of  the  general  sentiment,  the 
Senate  will  then  feel  by  its  side  a  strong  preesure  of  public  opinion. 
As  to  the  conflicts  to  be  dreaded,  the  provision  does  not,  therefore, 
possess  the  importance  attributed  to  it,  but  it  has  a  great  one  &om 
another  point  of  view.  Ordinary  reason  does  not  admit  a  delibera- 
tion and  discussion  without  result.  A  body  like  the  Senate,  which 
debates  and  resolves  without  having  the  ultimate  right  of  pro- 
nouncing an  eflective  '  No,'  loses  at  the  same  time  the  respect  and 
even  the  attention  of  the  public.  Supposing  it  never  made  use  of 
that  ultima  ratio,  it  ought  to  be  possesBcd  of  the  faculty.  In 
this  country  of  logic  that  condition  is  indispensable  to  the  moral 
authority  and  the  dignity  of  any  assembly  whatever.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  Senate  thus  becomes  a  legislative  body  partially.  The 
Upper  Chamber  remains  what  it  ought  to  be— a  power  of  control, 
of  temponzation,   and   of  moderation.      It  does  not  possess  the 
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initutive  of  laws,  it  can  do  nothing,  nor  introduce  any  thing  of  its 
osm  aathoritj;  it  can  advise,  delay,  eaapend; — that  ib  the  iniBsion 
of  all  asBemblies  which  in  ft«e  governments  occupy  a  situation 
analogous  to  its  own.  But  to  Ailfit  that  duty,  to  respond  to  the 
utility  justly  expected  from  it,  more  than  any  other,  it  requires  a 
moral  ascendency — prestige,  we  might  almost  say — and  any  thing 
which  tends  to  confer  that  qnality  is  of  advantage  for  the  prudent 
conduct  and  profitable  deliberation  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  country. 
On  this  artide  two  amendments  were  presented,  one  by  M.  Bonjean, 
and  the  other  by  Count  de  Sartiges.  The  first  proposed  to  confer 
apon  the  Senate  the  right  of  initiating  laws ;  to  institute  a  joint 
committee  of  fifteen  members  of  each  Chamber  to  consider  any  ques- 
tion upon  which  a  dissidence  may  have  arisen;  to  enable  either 
Assembly  to  surest  modifications  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  fix 
Uie  number  of  the  Senate  at  double  that  of  the  departments,  the  one 
half  to  be  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for  life,  and  the  other  to  be 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  Councils- General,  The  second  was  to 
the  effect  that  m  the  case  of  the  Legislative  Body  after  a  second 
deliberation  not  being  able  to  agree  to  the  alterations  suggested  by 
the  Senate  to  a  Bill,  the  two  Chambers  shall  vote  simultaneously 
on  the  question  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  a  collective  majorily 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  in  the  two  Houses 
to  be  decisive.  The  committee  considers  that  M.  Bonjean's  amend- 
ment contains  two  principles,  the  first  of  which  is  the  complete 
assimilation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Senate  to  those  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body;  and  the  second,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  nominating 
the  Senators.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  committee  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  it,  as  being  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  fact,  an  alteration  in  the  fundamental 
pact  which  is  not  within  the  competence  of  a  Senatits  Congultum. 
As  to  the  second,  it  was  found  to  he  equally  unacceptable,  both  in 
principle  and  the  means  of  execution  suggested.  The  idea  of  the 
author  was  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  Senate  as  much  as 
possible,  and  with  that  view  not  only  does  he  desire  similar  attri- 
butions for  the  two  Chambers,  but  to  make  their  origin  as  analogous 
as  possible.  Such  a  result  is  by  no  means  desirable.  By  the  side 
of  a  political  body  receiving  a  lively  impulse  from  public  opinion, 
and  in  some  sort  reflecting  the  generous  impatience  of  the  nation, 
a  necessity  exists  for  a  power,  calmer  because  it  is  more  durable, 
more  reserved  because  it  has  less  initiative,  and  less  disposed  to 
change  than  to  stability.  In  a  monarchical  State  the  choice  of  the 
Sovereign,  accompanied  by  the  principle  of  inheritance  or  of  im- 
movability, has  seemed  the  most  simple  means  of  constituting  this 
moderating  Chamber.  And  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  existing  institution,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the 
difficulty  the  author  of  the  amendment  experiences  in  projecting  a 
plan  for  adopting  the  contraty  principle.  He  recommends  that 
^  half  of  the  senators  should  be  chosen  by  the  Councils-General. 
But  the  very  first  effect  of  that  measure  would  be  to  pervert  '^'i  . 
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mission  of  those  bodies.  Forming  thus  an  electoral  coUc^,  they 
would  cease  to  be  nominated  with  a  view  to  departmentAl  intereste, 
which  would  become  only  a  secondary  matter.  Considering  all 
these  reasons,  and  moreover  the  antagonism  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Senate  itself  between  the  two  different  classes  of  its 
members,  your  committee  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment. In  reference  to  that  of  Count  de  Sartiges,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish  a  means  of  settling  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  Chambers,  it  was  evidently  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation ;  but  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would  raise 
many  objections  and  have  one  capital  defect — they  would  not  avoid 
contradiction,  but  prolong  it.  Why  go  to  foreign  countries  to 
seek  foe  complicated  forms  which  are  the  results  of  special  manners? 
The  Senate  is  at  present  in  a  better  position  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  these  conflicts,  of  which  exaggerated  fears  are  entertained,  and  it 
will  never  foi'get  that  the  country  has  the  right  to  count  upon  it£ 
prudence.  The  graver  the  circumstances  may  be  the  more  caution 
will  it  exhibit  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  the  imprudent  use  of  which 
would  be  iucontestahly  perilous.  These  amendments  having  been 
set  aside,  the  committee  examined  the  text  of  the  article.  On  the 
second  paragraph,  M.  Boinvilliers  proposed  to  omit  the  words '  with 
reasons  assigned/  and  as  many  difRculties  would  naturally  attend 
compliance  with  this  requirement,  and  as  in  a  public  discussion  the 
motives  for  the  rejection  are  manifested  in  the  debates,  his  views 
were  adopted.  The  committee  propose  to  add  the  following  pant- 
graph,  '  The  Bill  of  which  the  Senate  opposes  promulgation  cannot 
be  again  presented  in  the  Legislative  Body  m  the  course  of  the 
same  session.'  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  avoid  an  immediate 
contradiction  of  a  decision  of  the  Senate,  which  fact  coold  only 
result  in  producing  ill-feeling  between  tbe  great  powers  of  the 
Stete.  Article  6  accords  to  the  Legislative  Body  the  privilege  of 
fixing  its  own  regulations  and  of  naming  its  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Secretaries.  Baron  Brenner  had  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  the  elections  of  the  President  should  be  sabmitted 
te  the  Emperor  for  approval,  but  the  committee  was  of  opinion  that 
the  article,  as  it  stood,  conferred  a  larger  power  on  the  Chamber,  aod 
accordingly  retained  the  original  wording.  Article  7  grants  the 
right  of  interpellation  to  every  member  and  that  of  voting  orders 
of  the  day,  with  reasons  assigned,  but  requires  the  latter  to  be 
referred  to  the  bureaux,  if  demanded  by  the  Government.  The 
rx>mmittee  propose  to  add  the  words,  '  The  bureaux  name  a  com- 
mittee, on  the  summary  report  of  which  the  Legislative  Body 
pronounces.'  Some  members  had  proposed  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Address,  but  the  committee  considered  that  the  practice  was 
little  in  harmony  with  a  system  which  permits  every  member  to 
interpellate  the  Government  and  to  demand  explanations,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  amendments.  Article  8  requiring 
amendments  to  be  sent  to  a  committee  and  communicated  to  the 
Government,  and  in  case  the  latter  does  not  accept  them,  neces- 
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sitating  their  bein^  l&i<l  before  the  Conncil  of  State,  the  committee 
propoae  to  insert  the  words,  '  when  the  Qovemment  and  the  com- 
mittee do  not  agree,'  before  the  reference  to  the  Council  of  State. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  consulted  on  a  matter  af^r  the  Government 
had  expressed  a  decided  opinion  upoD  it.  Article  9  orders  the 
Budget  of  Expenses  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  of  Chapters 
and  Articles,  and  the  estimatee  of  each  Ministry  to  be  voted  by 
Chapters,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  annexed  to  the 
Senafu*  ContuUum.  No  objection  whatever  has  been  made  against 
this  article.  Article  10,  in  like  manner,  was  fully  approved.  It 
declares  that  for  the  (utore  all  international  treaties  concerning 
commerce  or  customs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers.  Article 
11  fixes  the  relations  of  the  Senate,  Jjegislative  Body,  and  Council 
of  State  with  the  Emperor  and  among  themselves  by  Imperial 
decree.  The  committee  propose  to  alter  it  as  follows, '  The  relations, 
as  fixed  by  the  regulations  between  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  with  the  Emperor's  Government,  are  fixed  by  Imperial 
decree.  The  constitutional  relations  between  the  several  Powers 
are  fixed  by  a  Senatut  Gtmultum.'  The  Imperial  decree  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  these  relations  was  so  clearly  unconstitutional, 
that  a  Senatut  ContuUum  was  necessary  in  1852  to  delegate  the 
power  to  the  Emperor,  bnt  the  committee  consider  that  the  time 
baa  now  arrived  to  return  to  principles,  and  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  Senatut  ContuUum  in  this  order  of  decisions.  Article  12, 
abrogating  all  enactments  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Senatut  ContuUum,  was  at  once  agreed  to.  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
bad  proposed  that  a  special  Seaatui  ContuUum  should  permit 
poblicity  for  the  discussion  now  about  to  open;  bnt  the  committee 
refused  to  accept  the  amendment :  first,  because  the  hall  of  meeting 
could  not  be  got  ready  in  time,  and  next,  because  there  seemed  no 
absolute  necessity  for  such  an  innovation,  afiter  sixteen  years  passed 
without  any  inconvenience  under  a  different  system.  A  member  of 
the  committee  had  proposed  to  decide  that  tlie  Government  should 
be  obliged  to  choose  the  Mayor  Irom  among  the  persons  forming 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  committee  refused  to  accede  to  the 
motion,  considering  that  the  Mayor  had  divers  functions,  as  not 
only  head  of  the  municipal  authority,  but  representative  of  the 
Oovemment.  In  such  a  case  the  committee  was  of  opinion  that 
the  central  power  ought  to  have  full  latitude  of  choice.  To  sum  up, 
Messieurs  les  S^nateura,  the  committee,  although  on  several 
questions  different  opinions  have  been  manifested  and  maintained 
by  some  members,  now  unanimously  proposes  to  you  to  join  in  the 
initiatiTe  of  the  Emperor.  We  await  with  confidence  the  honest 
execution  of  these  new  resolutions,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  measures 
announced  in  the  expot^  det  motift  presented  by  the  Government. 
This  Senatut  ContuUum  will  have  an  inevitable  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  country;  it  is  one  of  the  acts  that  mark  their 
date  in  the  history  of  a  nation.     The  initiative  of  hiws,  -rights,  of 
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amendment,  interpellation,  order  of  the  day  with  reasons  as- 
signed, the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  the  publicity  of  yonr  debates, 
the  intervention  of  the  law  and  of  Stnaius  Contulla  in  decisions 
of  high  interest — all  this  both  accords  and  ensures  considerable 
changes.  Measiires  of  this  kind  ought  to  disarin  the  sincere 
or  simulated  distrust  of  those  who  represented  the  direction 
of  the  adairs  of  the  conntiy  as  insufficiently  controlled.  In 
presence  of  such  a  situation,  of  a  real  freedom  in  speech,  and 
in  the  press,  if  violence  increases  instead  of  subsiding,  good 
citizens  will  doubtless  comprehend  that,  as  there  is  an  hour  when 
they  come  forward  to  aid  the  public  force  against  riots  in  the  streets, 
so  Uiere  is  one  when  they  are  bound  to  rise  up  and  combine  against 
the  disturbance  of  the  State.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  legislation 
of  1852,  in  all  its  restrictive  points,  disappeiu^.  We  ought,  how- 
3ver,  in  justice,  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  it  has  produced  for  the 
country.  After  sixteen  years  of  public  peace,  it  leaves  the  territory 
of  France  enlarged,  her  income  increased  by  20,000  millions,  the 
general  commerce  tripled ;  gratuitous  primary  instruction  more  than 
doubled ;  professional  education  established ;  nearly  6000  mutual  aid 
societies  founded;  caUset  for  the  aged,  insurances,  co-operative 
societies  created ;  telegraphs,  railways,  all  the  elements  of  prosperity ; 
all  the  establishments  of  public  assistance  augmented  in  considerable 
proportions ;  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  conscience ;  religious 
edihcea  multiplied ;  our  cities  purified ;  our  navy  transformed ;  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  respect  for  France  supported  by  1,400,000 
soldiers  ready  to  show  themselves  at  the  frontier;  lastly,  the  country 
conducted  from  a  dictatorial  regime  to  the  most  extended  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  generation  of  1852  can  say  to  that  of  1869, 
'  This  is  what  I  have  done.  You  can  do  still  better  if  you  consoli- 
date the  work  which  I  undertook.'  If  the  people  whom  it  is  sought 
to  intoxicate  with  a  new  sovereignity  understand  that  demagogues 
are  only  courtiers  whose  interested  flatteries  deceive  nations  as  they 
once  deluded  kings,  that  true  friends  speak  in  severe  language,  then 
power,  whether  popular  or  the  reverse,  is  hound  to  listen  to  them, 
under  pain  of  vacillating  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  true  character 
of  a  great  and  free  people  is  to  be  on  its  guard  againt  chimerical 
promises  and  dreams  of  impossible  equalities.  Confidence  in  him- 
self, respect  for  the  law,  patience  in  expectation,  and  calmnees  in  his 
right — such  are  the  true  qualities  of  the  citizen;  such  are  the 
features  that  constitute  his  own  personal  dignity  and  the  greatness 
of  his  coimtry.  If  by  virtue  of  your  efforts  in  sixteen  years  France 
has  established  herseU*  in  that  sage  and  fecund  liberty  to  which  the 
Elect  of  the  nation  has  conducted  her  through  so  many  perils ;  if 
you  shall  still  hold  this  torch  of  political  life  which  we  now  present, 
as  we  held  it,  propagating  light,  hut  never  conflagration,  then  the 
suvivors  of  that  epoch  will  applaud  you,  and  will  be  happy  to  aay  to 
you,  with  patriotic  emotion  and  joy,  '  You  have  done  better  Mian 
we.' " 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  Prince 
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Napoleon,  the  couein  of  the  Emperor,  delivered  a  very  remarkahic 
speech,  which  made  a  great  Eensation  in  Prance.     He  said, — 

"  Before  examining  the  Senatus  Comultum,  I  think  my  duty 
requires  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  who,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  commences  the  transformation  of  the  empire 
of  personal  authority,  to  use  the  expression  of  our  honourable  Presi- 
dent, into  one  of  liberal  ideas.  I  approve  the  jiresent  measure ;  hut 
I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough,  and  I  should  like  to  see  other 
provisions  introduced  into  it.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  clear  the 
ground  for  discussion,  I  am  anxions  to  affirm  my  entire  and  com- 
plete devotedneBG  not  only  to  the  Emperor,  but  also  to  his  son.  I 
understand,  better  than  any  one,  that  my  interest  as  well  as  my 
affections  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  Empire.  My  personal 
vanity  might  be  gratified,  I  admit,  by  what  is  now  going  on,  as  for 
a  long  time  past  I  bad  been  a  partisan  of  the  present  transformation. 
I  had  also  asked  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  meet- 
ing  long  before  they  were  conceded,  in  principle  at  least,  by  the 
letter  of  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  1867.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senate 
□ow  called  on  to  accomplish  a  Parliamentary  reform  of  great 
importance,  but  I  regret  to  see  that  body  and  the  committee  mani- 
fest in  the  work  a  certain  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  want  of  con- 
fidence.    They  seem  to  approve  reluctantly  and  to  make  reserves." 

M.  de  Maupas. — "  Such,  Monseigneur,  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
the  committee." 

The  President. — "  Nor  of  any  of  its  members.'" 

Prince  Napoleon. — "  That  at  least  is  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
report;  and  when  the  countiy  sees  an  examination  accompanied 
with  so  much  reticence,  and  made  with  so  little  ardour,  it  may  feel 
uneasy,  and  inwardly  doubt  whether  in  reality  these  reforms  are 
desirable.  As  for  myself,  I  accept  them  unreservedly.  I  believe  the 
co-existence  of  the  Empire  with  liberty  to  be  perfectly  possible,  and 
those  men  who  think  that  it  is  not  are  themselves  as  irreconcilable 
OB  tbey  maintain  those  two  words  to  be.  Liberty  may  be  for  a  time 
eclipsed,  but  it  is  a  beacon  towards  which  all  civilized  nations  are  tend- 
ing.and  Francehasarighttoconnt herself amongthenumber.  Those 
men  who  look  upon  the  present  reforms  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Empire  are  enemies  of  the  Government ;  those  who  consider 
them  as  an  experiment  only  are  equally  dangerong.  I  would  have 
the  empire  of  personal  authority  bum  its  vessels  and  abandon  all 
ideas  of  receding.  The  art  of  governing  is  t«  give  way  to  just 
aspirations,  and  not  to  resist.  TVhen  all  around  us  in  industry  and 
science  is  advancing,  wonid  you  have  political  institutions  to  remain 
stationary  ?  Progress  is  as  necessary  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former, 
and  that  onward  march  belongs  to  the  Imperial  traditions.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1815  did  not  resemble  that  of  the  year  VIII.  Napoleon 
I.  had  not  abdicated  his  poet,  but  had  accepted  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment in  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  application  there 
were  not  some  hesitations,  the  consequence  of  his  previous  career  and 
the  nature  of  his  genius,  but  I  affirm  that  his  reason  had  converted 
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him  to  Constitutional  (Government,  and  the  writers  of  the  time,  auch 
as  BcDJamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  and  at  a  lat^  period  M.  Thiers 
himself,  admitted  that  the  fundamental  law  of  1815  was  a  wise  pro- 
gress, although  opposed  to  that  of  the  year  VIII.  One  objection  made 
to  the  present  reforms  is  that  Parliamentary  Government  is  an  im- 
portation from  Eagland ;  that  France  is  not  placed  in  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  country,  and  that  a  new  organization  of  our  institu- 
tions will  be  only  possible  when  there  shall  be  no  more  hostile 
parties,  or  pretenders  to  the  throne.  I  believe  that  whoever  would 
adjourn  liberty  until  those  adversaries  should  have  all  disappeared 
would  have  to  wait  for  a  long  time.  To  attribute  an  English  origin 
to  Constitutional  rule  is  complete  error.  Whenever  such  a  rigime 
has  been  adopted  in '  Prussia  or  in  Austria,  the  same  formula  has 
been  adopt«d,  because  it  is  the  right  one,  and  cannot  difier  between 
one  country  and  another.  Besides,  did  not  Napoleon  I.  copy 
England — he  who  was  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  her  ? 
What  was  the  Constitution  of  1815,  but  ao  imitation  of  that  of  onr 
neighbours  ?  But  I  do  not  object  to  liberty  because  it  exists  in 
England.  It  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries.  As  to  the  question 
of  opportuneness,  we  are  told  that  the  changes  may  be  good,  but 
that  they  should  have  been  accomplished  gradually.  The  advice  is 
no  doubt  good,  but  that  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of  principle. 
Our  Constitution  has  been  often  modified,  but  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  because  it  was  not  perfect.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Seitalui  Gomultum  pleases  me,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  it  go  farther,  as  in  two  or  three  years  you  will  be  forced  to 
resume  the  work  to  complete  it.  1  would  wish  that  every  thing 
reasonable  should  be  done,  as  by  that  means  all  fresh  desires  would 
be  forestalled — at  least,  all  that  are  practicable  at  present — for  there 
will  ever  be  new  demands ;  and  let  us  not  complain  if  there  are. 
An  Opposition  is  a  stimulant  to  a  Government;  it  is  the  salt  of 
politics.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  remark  of  a  statesman,  whose  talents 
I  recognize  without  sharing  his  ideas.  He  said, '  You  can  do  any 
thing  with  bayonets,  except  sit  on  them.'  And  I  believe  that  any- 
thing may  be  done  with  despotism,  except  to  make  it  last.  The 
principle  of  the  changes  being  accepted,  what  method  should  have 
been  followed  ?  On  that  point  I  approve  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Government.  Two  courses  were  open — a  plebiicite  or  a  Senaiua 
Contttlium.  Certain  men,  deceived  by  appearances,  were  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  as  for  myself,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
approve  oi plebigciiea  ;  tbey  are  only  a  semblance  of  democracy.  If 
the  Emperor  has  a  right  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people,  he  should 
exercise  it  rarely,  perhaps  never;  it  is  a  sheet-anchor,  the  last  stage 
before  revolution.  I  admit  that  the  nation  may  be  consulted  ia 
exceptional  circumstances  on  a  clearly  defined  subject — peace  or 
war,  for  instance ;  but  the  question  must  be  clear  and  simple,  and  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  your  political  life,  how  many  auch  have 
you  met  with  ?  ITie  Government  has,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in 
clioosing  the  Seaalug  Coiuultum.     I  arrive  at  the  consideration  of 
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the  measare  itself,  and  which  I  may  describe  in  a  few  words.  All 
that  is  in  it  is  good,  bnt  all  that  is  good  is  not  in  it.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  I  remark  some  omissions  at  which  I  was  pained. 
I  refer  to  the  conclusions  in  which  M.  Devienne  draws  np  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  Empire  in  the  form  of  an  invocation  to 
the  present  generation.  'You  have  accomplished  great  things/ 
he  sajB ;  '  you  have  done  this  for  the  saTings'-banke,  and  that 
for  the  tel^raphs,'  &c.  But  he  forgets  the  four  capital  events 
of  the  Empire — the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  commercial  reform, 
and  the  amnesties.  When  a  great  situation  is  sketched,  the  culmi- 
nating points  should  be  brought  ont.  Those  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  yonr  learned  r^yorter.  If  he  did  not  speak  of  them 
the  reason  was  that  he  would  not.  And  why  ?  If  he  did  not  refer 
to  Magenta  and  Solferino,  it  was  not  because  he  had  forgotten  those 
victories,  and  still  less  because  be  does  not  share  fully  the  elory  of 
our  arms.  But  how  mention  the  Italian  war  without  speaking  of 
its  consequences — ^tbe  emancipation  of  a  great  nation,  the  unity  of 
a  country  7  He  would  not  bring  forward  the  name  of  Italy  before 
the  Senate.  Thence  his  reticence.  This  passing  over  of  that  war 
involved  a  similar  silence  on  the  Crimean  expedition.  The  com- 
mercial reforms  have  raised  objections  in  the  country  from  interested 
parties,  but  M.  Devienne  does  not  name  them.  Yet  they  are  the 
cause  of  our  wealth,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  increased 
communications  and  relatively  cheap  bread.  Neither  were  the 
amnesties  forgotten;  but  the  writer,  altbougb  be  does  not  blame 
that  unconditional  generosity,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attach 
any  great  importance  to  it.  He  does  not  consider  them  as  the  pre- 
face of  a  new  liberal  regime.  For  me  they  are  a  pledge  for  a  policy 
which,  commencing  by  such  acts,  must  develope  itself.  Noblesse 
oblige.  I  regret  those  omissions.  The  historian  who  shall  write  of 
the  Second  Empire  will  speak  of  those  four  points  as  its  chief  titles 
of  glory.  That  silence  is  most  unfortunate ;  it  reminds  me  of  an 
inscription  I  once  saw  in  Venice — '  God  preserve  me  from  my 
friends;  I  will  look  after  my  enemies  myself.'  I  now  touch  on 
what  I  will  call  the  five  things  wanting  in  the  Senatua  ContuUum, 
The  first  refers  to  the  question  of  ministerial  responsibility,  on 
which  discussion  is  exhausted.  The  cause  is  pleaded,  and  judgment 
has  now  to  be  given.  We  are  in  presence  of  a  people  sometimes 
logical  to  excess,  but  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  being  alone  account- 
able for  all  the  acts  of  the  Government  does  not  exclude  a  palpable, 
practical,  and  daily  secondary  responsibility  of  the  Ministers,  The 
Ministers,  hitherto  reBponsible  administratively,  become  so  politi- 
cally; they  were  so  individually,  and  are  so  collectively;  but  to 
whom  ?  What  I  find  in  the  various  articles  on  this  subject  is  vague, 
while  every  body  might  have  been  so  easily  satisfied  by  the  insertion 
of  the  simple  phrase— the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chambers. 
The  President. — "  And  to  the  country." 

Prince  Napoleon . — "  To  the  country  represented  by  the  Chambers." 
The  President. — "They  are  so."  £  ~onolp 
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M.  BoinTillierB. — "  It  is  so  provided." 

Prince  Napoleon. — "  No,  it  is  not,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  no  doubt 
should  exist  on  the  subject.  I  have  another  detect  to  point  out,  and 
it  coDcernB  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Senate.  I  desire  for 
this  Chamber  a  thorough  participation  with  the  other  in  the  legis- 
lative power.  Apprehensions  entertained  by  some  persons  as  to  the 
future  have  been  spoken  of  Welt  I  ia  my  eyes,  if  a  black  spot 
exists  on  the  horizonj  it  is  the  danger  which  would  be  created  by  the 
omutpotent  isolation  of  a  single  Chamber — a  Convention  in  presence 
of  a  Cesar.  I  should  prefer  for  the  Senate,  a  complete  legislative 
power  rather  than  an  illusory  constituent  one.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  shared  by  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Chambers.  I  do  not  like 
those  subtle  distinctions  and  imaginary  demarcations  of  functions. 
In  my  view,  a  Constitution  ought  to  consist  of  a  small  number  of 
essential  principles,  such  as  the  form  of  the  Government  and  the 
choice  of  the  dynasty,  while  questions  of  mere  constitutional 
mechanism  are  only  secondary  in  importance.  The  best  regime  for 
a  country  is  as  little  theory  as  possible  and  a  judicious  application 
of  what  has  been  decided  on.  As  to  the  composition  of  this 
Assembly  I  shall  only  say  that  in  order  to  give  strength  to  an 
institution  you  must  go  to  the  source  of  its  force ;  election  is  certainly 
more  powerful  than  any  mere  nomination,  and  history  has  proved 
that  the  fertile  soil  of  universal  snfirage  is  more  favourable  to  the 
vigour  of  any  body  than  the  mere  brilliant  sand  of  Imperial  favour. 
In  order  to  finish  with  what  concerns  the  Senate,  I  will  describe 
what  its  position  will  be  after  the  Senatus  Cotuultum.  The  members 
are  named  exclusively , by  the  Emperor;  bis  Majesty  can  preside 
over  the  sittings  if  he  thinks  proper  {Senatna  Contultum  of  1852) ; 
it  possesses  not  a  permanent  constituent  power,  but  in  case  of  a 
■  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  convocation  of  the  new 
one — a  period  which  might  extend  to  six  months — it  is  invested 
with  the  right  of  providing  for  all  legislative  necessities,  apparently 
including  the  voting  of  the  budget.  Such  privileges  are  exorbitant 
and  embarrassing,  and  to  make  use  of  them  would  be  a  dangerous 
extremity.  Those  powers  alarm  me,  I  avow,  and  I  would  recommend 
their  abandonment.  I  arrive  at  another  point.  I  see  by  the 
journals  that  an  amendment  had  been  presented  asking  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Senalut  Cotuultuta  which  prohibits  the  discussion 
of  the  Constitution.  I  entirely  agree  with  that  demand,  for  I 
consider  that  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  requires  him  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics.  IndiSerence  in  such  matters  is  dangerous 
for  a  country.  I  should  also  desire  a  modification  of  the  articles 
regarding  the  nomination  of  deputies,  their  number,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  electoral  circumscriptions.  The  number  of  members 
ought  to  be  augmented  and  the  arrondissement  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  electoral  districts.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system ;  they  involve  an  anachronism  which  might 
become  dangerous  to  those  who  employ  it.  I  now  come  to  another 
and  graver  point;  I  allude  to  municipal   reform.      I   share   the 
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opinioQ  of  those  who  advocate  the  election  of  the  mayore  by  the 
municipal  councils,  or,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  go  so  far,  I 
ask  for  the  suppression  of  the  article  which  enables  the  Emperor  to 
select  those  functionaries  outside  the  local  body,  and  I  also  desire 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  should  be  made  public.  Those  are 
the  principal  points  which  I  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  confined  my  arguments  to  discussing  the  Constitutional 
obstacles  which  oppose  the  foundation  of  that  dream  of  my  life,  a 
liiberal  Empire.  Hereafter  when  we  come  to  the  discnssion  of 
pwiicalar  measures  other  questions  will  arise,  such  as  the  suppression 
of  what  remains  of  the  law  on  general  safety,  the  abolition  of  Article 
75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. ;  a  Bill  on  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  one  on  the  lelations  of  Church  and  State ; 
OD  primary,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory  instruction ;  on  the  liberty  of 
superior  teaching;  on  decentralization  ;  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
citizen;  on  the  reduction  of  expenditure  j  and  on  foreign  policy. 
Then  will  come  the  real  stru^le,  and  we  shall  see  all  ancient  abuses 
and  superannuated  practices  vanish.  The  mission  of  the  Empire  is 
to  do  what  no  other  Government  has  been  able  to,  would  not  have 
dnred  to  attempt — to  act  in  unison  witli  the  great  popular  and 
democratic  aspirataoo .  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  frightened  by  the 
Spectre  Bouge  and  other  well-known  evocations  I  The  best  method 
of  combatting  revolutions  is  to  adopt  what  is  good  in  them,  and  this 
is  the  path  on  which  the  Government  has  entered ;  let  it  persevere." 
M.  Foreade  de  la  Koquette,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  then  rose  and 
said, — "In  the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard,  by  the  side  of  liberal 
sentiments,  in  which  the  Government  fully  particijjates,  there  arc  pro- 
positions, interpretations,  and  a  series  of  observations  which  are  per- 
sonal to  tie  spoiher.  We  cannot  accept  any^ther  responsibility  than 
thatof  our  own  opinions  and  acts,  and  before  thosewe  shall  never  recoil, 
but  I  can  declare  that  I  would  never  be  the  responsible  Minister  to 
a  policy  such  as  has  been  just  set  forth.  I  am  not  of  those  who 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  alliance  of  the  Empire  with  liberty.  My 
firm  belief  is  that  the  Napoleons  are  destined  to  establish  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  this  country.  But  liberty  is  not  founded 
with  temerity,  with  that  impetuosity  which  pretends  to  suppress 
all  obstacles.  Such  doctrines  were  developed  before  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly;  the  men  who  composed  it  went  straight  before 
them ;  they  saw  the  beauty  of  liberty,  but  they  did  not  perceive 
the  dangers;  they  fiiiled;  do  not  let  us  follow  their  example. 
lict  us  imitate  the  prudence  and  patience  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Constitution  of  the  year  \%h%  has  b^n  described  as  quasi-dictatorial, 
as  establishing  personal  power.  But  it  did  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
immovable  principles;  it  promises  successive  developments  of  liberty. 
In  I860,  gentlemen,  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
situation ;  he  looked  at  the  rigime  of  1852,  and  said  spontaneously, 
'  There  is  something  to  be  done,'  and  then  appeared  the  decree  of 
November  24.  But  certain  persons  have  said,  'The  Emperor  has 
been  rather  too  hasty ;  these  innovations  may  be  necessary,  but  ho 
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should  have  waited  till  they  were  asked  for.'  This  appreciation  is 
quite  errooeouB.  The  Emperor  has  shown  neither  impatience  nor 
precipitation.  In  presence  of  the  great  problems  of  the  epoch  he 
felt  me  neceeBity  of  calling  on  the  country  to  pronounce  on  those 
arduooB  questions  with  a  Ml  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Every  step 
taken  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  liberal  path  has  been  profonndly 
meditated.  If  we  come  to  the  letter  of  January  19,  1867,  can  you 
BuppoGC,  gentlemen,  that  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  did  not 
foresee  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  would  propagate  in  all  countries 
the  most  infamous  calumuies,  the  most  odious  falsehoods  against  the 
depositaries  of  power  ?  The  Chief  of  the  State  and  his  Government 
saw  and  accepted  that  difficulty  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  modem 
societies.  There  exists,  however,  a  force  capable  of  struggling  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Press.  I  mean  the  strength  of  &e  Imperial 
Government.  The  liberty  of  the  journals  has  now  existed  for 
eighteen  months,  and  no  attack  has  been  spared,  either  on  the 
Sovereign  or  on  the  Government  sprung  from  universal  suflrage. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Empire  has  decreed  the  amnesty. 
Those  who  rule  the  country  know  well  that  there  is  no  popularity, 
nopreitige  to  be  compared  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  name  of  Napoleon." 
The  Minister  then  reverted  to  the  mspositions  of  the  Senatnt  Con- 
tuUum,  and  declai'cd  that  he  could  not  share  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Prince  Napoleon  either  with  respect  to  the  attributes  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  or  on  the  subject  of  the  constituent  power  and 
the  Municipal  Councils.  "  If  such  doctrines  were  to  prevail,"  said 
he, "  in  the  Councils  of  Government,  I,  for  one,  should  cease  to  belong 
to  it.  A  word  now  on  the  Ministerial  responsibility.  When  the 
interpellation  of  the  116  deputies  was  deposited,  mention  was  made 
of  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and  a  great  number  of  those  who 
signed  it  only  did  so  under  condition  that  the  Chief  of  the  State 
should  still  be  held  answerable,  and  should  not  cease  to  govern  the 
country.  And  this  reserve  was  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  in- 
terpellation. The  question  relative  to  the  municipalities  is  very 
serious ;  the  Prince  avers  that  he  haa  conversed  about  it  with  the 
peasantry.  I  also  have  done  the  same,  and  also  with  magistrates 
and  administrators,  and  can  declare  that  his  Highness's  opinion  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  population  or  with  that  of  the 
Councils-General,  and  I  add  that  neitl^  in  the  Senate  nor  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber  would  there  be  found  a  majority  to  maintain 
principles  bo  dangerous  to  the  State."  The  Minister  after  recom- 
mending confidence  in  the  compatibility  of  the  Empire  with  liberty, 
concluded  as  follows: — "The  undertaking  is  difficult,  we  know, 
but  is  worthy  of  a  Napoleon ;  and  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  work  that  can  still  add  something  more  to  the 
greatness  of  that  name  in  history." 

The  day  after  bis  great  speech  Prince  Napoleon  went  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, — a  faet  which  was 
much  commented  upon  by  the  Press,  and  from  which  various 
inferences  were  drawn ;  but  the  general  opinion  was,  that  however 
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little  the  Emperor  might  he  disposed  to  a^free  in  the  political  views 
of  hie  cotisiD,  he  was  cot  at  all  displeas^  with  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  eipresBed  them. 

M.  Devienne  replied  on  the  following  day  to  Prince  Napoleon's 
speech;  and  M,  Michel  Chevalier  then  rose.  After  briefly  examining 
the  First  Napoleonic  Constitution — that  of  the  year  VIII.,  and 
referring  to  that  of  1852  as  hased  upon  it  with  certain  differences 
which,  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Senafus  ConsuUum,  will 
become  more  striking  than  they  have  hitherto  been — he  painted  out 
the  main  feature  of  both  these  Constitutions  as  establishing  two 
aeeembliee,  two  political  bodies,  one  making  the  laws,  the  other 
chained  with  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
system  adopted  in  nearly  ail  other  constitutional  countries,  of  having 
two  Chambers  alike  possessing  and  exercising  both  the  legislative 
and  the  constituent  faculties.  As  the  two  principal  examples  of 
this  latter  system,  he  cited  £ngland  and  the  United  States,  noticing, 
in  passing,  the  principal  differences  between  the  Constitutions  of 
those  two  countries.  He  declared  himself  frankly  opposed  to  the 
system  that  dates  from  the  year  VIII.  After  eloquently  sketching 
the  present  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  he  combatted  the  prevalent  notion  that  what  they  have 
realized  is  not  realizable  in  France.  Those  who  make  and  repeat 
this  objection,  he  said,  seem  to  imagine  that  England  was  bom  with 
a  perfectly  organized  Parliamentary  system,  which  has  ever  since 
gone  on  working  without  disaster  or  hindrance.  He  pointed  out  the 
historical  incorrectness  of  this  idea,  and  traced  the  many  severe 
straggles  through  which  our  country  passed  before  attaining  "  to  a 
system  of  government  magnificent  in  its  results  and  admirable  for 
the  iwularity  with  which  it  works,"  The  objections  made  and 
oflen  declared  irrefutable  as  regards  France  to  the  regimen  of  two 
Chambers,  analogous  to  those  comprising  the  English  Parliament, 
he  denounced  as  specious  and  unfounded,  and  as  condemned  by 
reason  and  experience.     He  said, — 

"  Do  not  lull  yourselves  with  flattering  hopes  that  the  writers  and 
orators  who  represent  the  living  strength  to  the  national  mind  will 
ever  rest  until  they  shall  have  obtained  the  system  of  government 
which  they  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  believe  the  best.  You  may 
impede  the  movement,  but  you  cannot  completely  arrest  it.  And 
notwithstanding  the  repu^ance  the  Government  yesterday  mani- 
fested by  the  organ  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I  do  not  fear  to 
say  that  perhaps  two  years  will  not  have  passed  before  the  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  public  opinion,  will  itself  propose  the  change." 

M.  Chevalier  concluded  by  saying  that,  having  pointed  out  the 
deficiences  in  the  Senatvs  CongullKm,  and  the  additions  which  he 
feels  certain  must  at  an  early  date  be  made  to  it,  he  should  eagerly 
vote  for  it,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  great  Sovereign 
who  has  taken  the  initiative. 

In  the  result  the  Senatua  Contnltum  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  of  134  votes — only  three  Senators  voting  against  it. 
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These  were  Count  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe),  the  Marquis  de  Gerardin, 
aud  Baron  de  Vincent. 

We  should  mention  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  by  Baron  Brenicr  as  to  how  far  the  renewal  of  existing 
treaties  of  commerce  with  England  and  other  countries  would  be 
subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  M.  de  Forcade,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  regards  the 
treaty  with  England.  It  dat«s  from  I860;  the  period  of  ten  years 
fixed  by  the  treaty  finishes  next  year;  but  as  the  treaty  continues 
unless  it  be  '  denounced'  a  year  beforehand,  it  remains  executory 
until  1871,  In  fact,  there  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  the  effect 
that,  on  its  expiration,  it  shall  continue  of  right,  in  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  declaration,  and  in  some  sort  by  taciie  reconduction.  J.  ask 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  using  this  expression,  which  belongs  rather 
to  civil  law  than  to  diplomatic  law,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  define 
pretty  exactly  the  import  of  Art.  SI,  I  think,  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  of  affairs. 
Now,  if  I  rightly  understand  Baron  Brenier,  two  questions  are  put 
—first,  whether  a  new  treaty  is  necessary  to  continue  the  old  one, 
and  whether  that  new  treaty  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Le^fis- 
lative  Body.  Well,  the  treaty  says  that  the  tariffs  and  the  Custom- 
house duties  established  in  those  tari&s  shall  be  maintained  until  the 
one  or  the  other  Government  shall  notify  its  'denunciation.'  There 
is,  then,  no  new  Act  to  make;  the  treaty  with  England  continues  as 
a  matter  of  course  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  But,  says 
Baron  Brenier,  if  there  aremodificationsof  the  treaty  with  England? 
in  that  case  there  must  be  a  new  treaty  as  far  ae  regards  the  articles 
it  should  be  necessary  to  modify,  and  the  Government  considers  that 
those  modifications  cannot  be  introduced  witiiout  the  assent  of  the 
Legislative  Body  and  the  Senate.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  desire 
to  say  that  the  Government,  in  presenting  the  Senatttt  CknuuUum, 
has  had  no  idea  of  changing  its  commercial  policy ;  it  finds  it  good, 
it  believes  that  it  has  produced  great  results,  its  intention  is  to 
defend  it." 

One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  late  years  in  France  has 
been  Le  Fere  Hyacmtfae,  who  was  Superior  of  the  Order  of  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites  in  Paris.  His  views  were  extremely  libeial, 
and  latterly  gave  great  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
especially  to  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
resolved  to  resign  his  office,  as  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer 
preach  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  his  superiors.  He  therefore  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  General  of  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites  at  Rome. 
It  was  dated  Sept.  20,  1869. 

"My  very  reverend  Father, — During  the  five  years  that  my 
ministry  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  has  lasted,  and  in  spite  of  the 
open  attacks  and  secret  accusations  of  which  I  have  been  the  object, 
your  esteem  and  confidence  have  never  for  an  instant  failed  me. 
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Of  this  I  preserve  numerous  testimomeB  written  by  your  baad,  and 
applriog  to  my  preachiugs  as  much  as  to  me  personally.  Under 
all  circumstances,  I  shall  have  that  in  gratefiil  remembrance. 

"  To-day,  however,  by  an  abrupt  chan^,  of  which  I  do  not  seek 
the  cause  in  your  heart,  but  in  the  intrigues  of  an  all-powerful  party 
at  Rome,  yon  accuse  what  you  encouraged,  you  blame  what  you 
lately  approved,  and  you  require  me  to  sp^k  a  language  or  to 
maintain  a  silence  which  would  no  longer  be  the  entire  and  loyal 
expression  of  my  conscience. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  an  instant.  To  use  a  langus^  perverted  by 
dictation  or  mutilated  by  reticency,  I  could  not  ascend  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  I  express  my  regret  to  the  intelligent  and  courageous 
Archbishop  who  opened  it  to  me,  and  who  has  maintained  me  there 
in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  men  to  whom  I  just  now  referred,  ^^I,'" 
express  my  regret  to  the  imposing  auditory  which  there  environed 
me  with  its  attention,  with  ite  sympathies,  I  was  nearly  adding 
with  its  friendship,  I  should  be  worthy  neither  of  the  audience,  nor 
of  the  Bishop,  nor  of  God,  could  I  consent  to  play  such  a  part 
before  tbem. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  quit  the  convent  I  inhabit,  and  which, 
under  the  new  circumstances  made  for  me,  becomes  to  me  a  prison 
of  the  soul.  In  thus  acting  I  am  not  unfaithful  to  my  vows;  I 
promised  monastic  obedience,  but  within  the  limite  of  the  integrity 
of  my  conscience,  of  the  dignity  of  my  person  and  of  my  ministry, 
I  promised  under  the  benefit  of  that  superior  law  of  justice  and  of 
royal  lUerty,  which  is,  according  to  tiie  Apostle  St.  James,  the 
proper  law  of  the  Christian.  It  was  the  most  perfect  practice  of 
this  holy  liberty  that  I  came  to  ask  of  the  cloister,  now  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  m  the  glow  of  an  enthusiasm  pure  from  all  human 
calculations,  I  dare  not  add  free  from  every  youthful  illusion.  If, 
in  exchange  for  my  sacrifices,  to-day  I  am  offered  chains,  it  is  not 
only  my  right,  but  my  duty  to  reject  them. 

"  The  present  hour  is  solemn.  The  Church  is  traversing  one  of 
the  most  violent,  obscure,  and  decisive  crises  of  ite  existence  here 
below.  For  the  first  time  for  300  years,  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is 
not  only  convoked,  but  declared  tiecetsaiy :  that  is  the  expreBsion  of 
the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  at  such  a  moment  that  a  preacher  of  the 
Qospel,  were  he  the  last  of  all,  can  consent  to  be  silent,  like  those 
duif^  dogt  of  Israel,  faithless  guardians  whom  the  prophet  reproaches 
with  not  being  able  to  bark— can£<  muti,  non  valentet  lalrare.  The 
Saints  were  never  mute.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  yet  I  am  of 
their  race—Jilii  tanctorvm  tumus — and  my  ambition  has  always  been 
that  my  footsteps,  my  tears,  and,  if  necessary,  my  blood,  should  fall 
on  the  traces  which  theirs  have  hft. 

"  Therefore  do  I,  before  the  Holy  Father,  and  before  the  Council, 
protest,  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  priest,  against  those  doctrines  and 
practices  which  are  called  Roman,  but  which  are  not  Christian,  and 
which,  by  their  encroachmente,  ever  more  audacious  and  more  fatal, 
tend  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  the  substance  as  well 
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ae  the  form  of  its  teaching,  and  even  the  spirit  of  its  piety.  I 
protest  against  the  divorce,  as  iffipious  as  it  is  senseless,  it  is  songrht 
t«  bring  about  between  the  Church,  which  is  our  mother  according- 
to  eternity,  and  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  which  we  are 
the  sons  in  a  temporal  sense,  and  towards  which  we  also  have  duties 
and  tendernesses. 

"  I  protest  against  that  still  more  radical  and  alarming  opposition 
wil^  human  nature,  wounded  and  revolted  by  those  felse  doctors  in 
its  most  indestructible  and  holy  aspirations.  I  protest,  above  all, 
against  the  sacrilegious  perversion  of  the  GoFpel  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself,  whereof  the  spirit  and  the  letter  are  equally  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  pfaarasaism  of  the  new  law.  My  deepest  conviction  is 
that  if  France  in  particular,  and  the  Latin  races  in  general,  are  given 
up  to  social,  moral,  and  religious  anarchy,  the  principal  cause  is  not, 
most  assuredly,  in  Catholicism  itself,  hut  in  the  manner  in  which 
Catholicism  has  long  been  nnderstood  and  practised. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  Council  which  is  about  to  meet  to  seek  remedies 
for  the  excess  of  our  evils,  and  to  apply  them  with  as  much  force  as 
gentleness.  But  if  fears  which  I  will  not  share  came  to  be  realized, 
if  the  august  assembly  had  not  more  liberty  in  its  deliberations  than 
it  now  has  in  its  preparation ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  were  deprived  of  the 
characters  essential  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  I  would  cry  out  to 
Ood  and  to  men  to  demand  another,  truly  brought  together  in  the 
Holy  Spirit — not  in  the  spirit  of  parties — really  representing  the 
Universal  Church,  and  not  the  silence  of  some  and  the  oppression  of 
others.  'For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  hurt;  I 
am  black ;  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me.  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is  not  the  health 
of  the  danghter  of  my  people  recovered  ? '  (Jeremiah  viii.} 

"  And,  finally,  I  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  0  Lord  Jesus  1  Ad 
tuum,  Doming  Jesu,  tribunal  appello.  It  is  in  your  presence  that  I 
write  these  lines;  it  is  at  your  feet,  after  having  prayed  much, 
reflected  much,  suffered  mnch,  and  waited  long,  it  is  at  your  feet 
that  I  sign  them.  I  have  the  confidence  that  if  men  condemn  them 
upon  earth,  you  will  approve  them  in  Heaven.  That  suffices  me 
both  in  life  and  in  death." 

In  his  answer  the  General  of  the  Order  said,  "  Yoa  must  be 
aware,  reverend  father,  that  I  have  never  foibidden  you  to  preach, 
that  I  have  never  given  you  any  order  or  imposed  any  restriction 
on  your  teachings.  I  only  took  the  liberty  of  giving  to  you  some 
counsels,  and  of  addressing  to  you  some  observations,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  your  last  lectures,  as  in  my  quality  of  Superior  it  was 
my  right  and  my  duty  to  do.  You  were,  consequently,  as  free  to 
continue  your  preachings  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  as  in  preceding  years, 
before  my  letter  of  the  !i2nd  July  last,  and  if  you  have  resolved  not 
to  reappear  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  it  is  voluntarily 
and  of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  by  virtue  of  measures  adopted  by 
me  towards  you.  Your  letter  of  the  20th  announces  to  me  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  your  monastery  in  Paris.     I  learn,  indeed,  by 
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the  joarnals  and  by  private  letters  that  you  have  already  ]etl  it,  and 
have  cast  off  your  gown  without  any  ecdesiastical  authorlzatioD.  If 
the  fact  ifl  unfortunately  true,  I  would  remark  to  you,  my  reverend 
father,  that  the  monk  who  quits  hie  monastery  and  the  drees  of  his 
order  without  the  regular  permiseioD  from  the  competent  authority 
is  considered  as  a  real  apostate,  and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  the 
canonical  penalties  mentioned  in  Cap.  Periculoio.  The  punishment 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  greater  excommunication,  lata  tenientia  ; 
and,  according  to  our  rules,  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  part  iii., 
ch^.  XXXV.,  No.  12,  those  who  leave  the  community  without  authori- 
zatioD  incnr  the  greater  excommunication  ipto/aeto  and  the  note  of 
in&my.  Qui  a  congregatio»e  reeedunt,  prsster  apoittutam,  iptojado 
exeontmuniealionem  et  infamia  nolam  ineummt.  As  your  Superior, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  apostolic  decrees, 
which  order  me  to  employ  even  censure  to  bring  you  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Order  you  have  so  deplorably  abandoned,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  you  to  return  to  the  monastery  in  Paris 
which  you  have  quitted  within  ton  days  from  the  date  of  the  present 
letter,  observing  to  you  that  if  you  do  not  obey  this  order  within  the 
time  stated  yon  will  be  deprived  canonicatly  of  all  the  charges  you 
bold  in  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelite  Monks,  and  will  remain 
under  the  censure  established  by  the  common  law  and  by  our  rules. 
May  you,  my  reverend  father,  listen  to  our  voice  and  to  tlie  cry  of 
your  conscience;  may  you  promptly  and  seriously  descend  within 
yourself,  see  the  depth  of  your  fall,  and  by  a  heroic  resolution  man- 
fully recover  yourself,  repair  the  great  scandal  you  have  caused, 
and  by  that  means  console  the  Church,  your  mother,  you  have  so 
much  afflicted.  That  is  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  my 
heart ;  it  is  also  that  which  your  afflicted  friends,  and  myself,  your 
father,  ask  with  all  the  fervour  of  our  souls  of  Ood  Almighty — of 
Qod,  so  full  of  mercy  and  goodness." 

Pire  Hyacinthe,  however,  did  not  yield  to  this  remonstrance,  and 
refused  to  return  to  the  monastery.  He  soon  aitor  quitted  France 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

According  to  Article  46  of  the  Constitution,  the  latest  day  to 
which  the  meeting  of  the  New  Legislative  Chambers  ought  to  have 
he^i  postponed  was  the  26th  of  October,  but  a  decree  appeared  in 
the  Journal  Officiel  on  the  8rd  of  October,  convoking  the  Assembly 
on  the  29th  of  November.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Bepubhcan 
party,  and  was  made  the  ground  of  bitter  invective  against  the 
Government.  Some  of  the  more  violent  members  announced  their 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Chamber  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
in  a  letter  published  by  M.  Raspail,  and  addressed  to  "Messieurs 
les  Ministres,"  he  asked,  "Has  this  postponement  been  suggested 
by  a  caprice  of  bad  temper  and  infirm  health,  to  preserve  the  idea 
of  perH)nal  power,  which  henceforth  no  longer  exists?  But  then, 
why  not  have  indicated  a  date  anterior  to  the  26th,  instead  of 
deferring  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  to  November  29th,  without 
any  apparent  motive  ?  In  swearing  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
K2 
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we  bad  Tsiaed  it  to  &e  height  of  oar  popular  mandate;  yon  teach 
OS  to  consider  it  as  a  dead  letter,  since  yoa  are  the  first  to  violate  it. 
As  soon  as  the  Chamber  shall  be  organized  you  most  expect  to  be 
interpellated  on  this  subject;  and  afterwards  a  demand  of  impeach- 
ment for  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  will  be  made  by  the  majority, 
if  that  majority  shows  itself  worthy  of  its  prerogatives." 

Bat  at  a  meeting  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Left  in  Paris,  a  manifesto 
was  drawn  np  in  which  they  stated  their  reasons  for  not  repairing 
to  the  Chamber  on  the  26th  of  October.     They  said, — 

"  In  proceeding  there  we  should  of  necessity  provoke  a  manifesta- 
tion of  which  no  one  could,  in  present  circumstances,  regulate  the 
march  and  the  extent.  But  we  have  no  right  to  deliver  up  to  chance 
the  fete  of  liberty  now  reviving. 

"  When  agreat  revolution — one  eminently  pacific — has  been  com- 
menced ;  when  day  by  day  its  inevitable  dSnotiement  is  more  clearly 
perceived,  there  would  be  a  great  want  of  tact  in  furnishing  to  the 
Government  any  pretext  whatever  to  regain  strength  from  a  riot. 

"  If  the  authorities  trample  under  foot  the  Constitutional  rules 
which  it  has  itself  traced  out,  the  Democracy  has  for  the  moment 
onlyone  thing  to  do — to  take  note  of  such  conduct.  That  Constitution 
which  the  Government  thinks  fit  to  undo  with  its  own  hands  we 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
restore  it  by  taldng  up  its  defence. 

"  In  this  situation  we  have  resolved  to  wait  for  the  actual  opening 
of  the  next  session. 

"  Then  we  shall  call  the  Executive  to  account  for  this  new  insult 
to  the  nation. 

"Then  we  shall  show  by  the  very  experiment  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  three  months  that  the  personal  power,  while  pretend- 
ing to  give  way  in  presence  of  the  public  reprobation,  has  never 
ceased  to  act  and  speak  in  the  character  of  a  master. 

"  Then  we  shall  pursue  on  the  ground  of  universal  suflrage  and 
national  sovereign^ — ^the  only  one  that  can  henceforth  subsist — the 
work  of  democratic  and  radical  reform,  the  flag  of  which  has  been 
placed  by  the  people  in  oar  hands." 

This  manifesto  had  twenty  signatures,  including  those  of  MM. 
Jules  Favre,  Gambetta,  Gamier  Pag^,  Pelletan,  Ficard,  and  Jules 
Simon. 

It  was  feared  that  some  disturbance  might  take  place  on  the  26tih 
of  October,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted  by  the  Government; 
but  the  day  passed  off  without  the  slightest  disorder,  and  the  only 
result  was  that  the  Parisians  laughed  at  the  disappointment  of  a  few 
excited  Bepublicans. 

During  the  autumn  the  Emperor  had  an  attack  of  illness,  which 
became  the  fertile  source  of  alarming  rumours.  We  believe  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  neuralgia  and  rheumatism ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  public  business  for  some  time,  and  phy- 
sicians were  daily  in  attendance  upon  him.  It  was  a  current  report 
that  bis  M^eety  intended  to  abdicate,  for  which  we  need  hardly  say 
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there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foandatioD ;  and  the  complete  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  health  soon  put  an  end  to  the  wild  speculations 
which  his  illness  bad  occasioned. 

On  the  I5th  of  November,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  on  presenting 
his  credentials  to  the  Emperor  said,  "  By  using  all  my  efforts  to 
maintain  and  cement  the  friendly  relations  and  good  understanding 
which  BO  happily  exist  between  the  Courts  and  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Prussia,  and  also  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  which,  being  based  upon  mutual  interests,  the  two  coontries  so 
cordially  desire  to  develope,  I  shall  only  be  obeying  the  express  wish 
of  my  Sovereign." 

The  Emperor  replied,  "I  appreciate  the  sentiments  which  you 
have  expressed  to  me  in  the  name  of  your  Sovereign.  Like  him, 
I  wish  to  maintain  good  relations  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  to  forward  the  development  of  friendly  relations  between 
Pmseia,  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  France.  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  myself  on  the  choice  made  by  the  King  in  send- 
ing yon  to  Paris,  and  I  beg  you  to  rely  upon  the  kindly  reception 
you  will  find  among  ns." 

As  it  is  interesting  to  know  whnt  are  the  objects  and  policy  which 
the  Opposition  in  France  has  in  view,  we  ^ve  some  extracts  from  a 
manifesto  which  was  signed  and  published  by  twenty-seven  Deputies 
of  the  Left  in  the  month  of  November,     They  said, — 

"  The  Administration  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  function,  of 
which  it  has  made  a  scandalous  use,  to  define  and  rearrange  the 
electoral  circumscriptions,  as  that  right  belongs  only  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

"Voting  should  be  freed  from  the  trammel  of  apreliminaiyoath, 
and  from  all  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Its  honesty 
should  be  guaranteed  by  municipal  independence.  In  that  respect 
all  impartial  minds  are  agreed. 

"  The  undersigned  do  no  more  than  obey  the  public  voice  when 
they  demand  by  a  Bill  the  election  of  mayors,  and  require  that  Paris 
and  Lyons  shall  be  again  placed  under  the  common  law. 

"  They  BhouIdjBt  the  same  time,  assure  liberty  of  action  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  deliver  them  from  their  present  paralyzing  tutelage. 

"  Electoral  Uberty  and  municipal  freedom  would  be  ineGTective  if 
the  intolerable  privileges  which  shield  public  functionaries  were 
maintained.  Here  again  public  opionion  is  nnanimoas,  and  the 
Bill  which  will  repeal  Art.  75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 
will  only  give  a  legitimate  and  tardy  satisfaction. 

"The  same  may  be  said  of  the  i^irogation  of  the  military  law — 
that  measure  which,  containing  a  double  menace  against  peace  and 
against  liberty,  exhausts  the  country  by  depriving  it  of  its  most 
fruitful  resources.  It  ought  to  disappear  and  give  place  to  a  system 
arming  the  nation  for  tiie  defence  of  the  country  and  of  its  free 
institutions. 

"  As  the  sanction  of  this  system,  the  right  of  declaring  war  should 
be  deferred  to  the  national  will.  /-•    „    i- 
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"  In  our  eyes  thoee  reforms  are  the  vital  condition  of  order  and 
prt^fresB,  ana  in  order  to  prepare  them  the  Piere  mast  be  free  from 
its  impedimenta.  To  suppress  the  caution-money  and  the  stamp,  to 
re-establish  trial  by  jury,  to  decree  the  freedom  of  printing  and 
bookselling,  is  what  the  Opposition  has  long  since  demanded,  and 
what  we  snail  propose  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  initiative. 

"  Finally,  we  slmll  demand  the  abrogation  of  Art.  291  of  the  Penal 
Code,  and  call  for  liberty  of  association,  as  well  as  for  the  revision  of 
the  law  on  public  meetings,  in  order  to  abolish  the  arbitrary  provi- 
siouB  which,  by  humiliating  and  limiting  the  exercise  of  an  essential 
right,  irritate  men's  minds  and  give  rise  to  causes  of  conflicts, 
always  to  be  regretted." 

A  fresh  election  for  Paris  took  place  in  November,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  returned  were  MM.  Cr^mieuz,  Rochefort,  Arago, 
and  Glais-Bizoin.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  M.  Rochefort 
had  been  condemned  joar  contumaee  for  a  seditious  libel  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  when  he  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors,  he  was  arrested ;  but  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  having  ascer- 
tained the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  ordered  a  safe-conduct  to  be 
made  out  for  M.  Rochefort,  to  be  valid  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  elections. 

The  new  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person  on  the 
iJ9th  of  November,  when  he  delivered  the  following  Speech  from  the 
Throne  :— 

"  Messieurs  les  Senateurs, 
"  Messieurs  les  D^put^s, 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  establish  in  France  the  regnlar  and  peaceful 
exercise  of  liberty.  Some  months  back  society  seemed  to  be 
menaced  by  subversive  passions,  and  lilierty  to  have  been  compro- 
mised by  excesses  committed  by  public  journals  and  at  public  meet- 
ings. Every  one  was  asking  how  far  the  Government  would  push 
its  policy  of  long-suffering ;  but  already  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
reacts  against  culpable  exaggerations.  Impotent  attacks  have  only 
had  the  effect  of  showing  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  founded  by  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  nevertheless,  the  uncertainty  and  disquietude  which 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  cannot  endure,  uid  the  situation 
requires  more  than  ever  frankness  and  decision.  We  must  speak 
without  any  circumlocution,  and  declare  loudly  what  is  the  will  of 
the  country.  France  desires  liberty,  but  liberty  united  with  order. 
For  order  I  will  answer.  Aid  me,  gentlemen,  to  save  liberty;  and 
to  attain  this  object  let  us  keep  at  an  equal  distance  from  reaction 
and  revolutionary  theories.  Between  those  who  pretend  to  preserve 
every  thing  without  change  and  those  who  aspire  to  overthrow  eveiy 
thing,  there  is  a  glorious  ground  to  take  up.  When  I  proposed  the 
Smatui  ContttUum  of  last  September  as  the  logical  sequence  of  pre- 
vious reforms  and  of  the  declaration  made  in  my  name  by  the 
Minister  of  State  on  the  28th  of  June,  I  meant  resolutely  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  of  conciliation  and  progress.     In  seconding  me 
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ID  this  path  yoa  have  been  unwilliBg  to  be  renegades  to  the  past, 
to  disarm  power,  or  to  overthrow  the  £mpire. 

"  The  measures  which  the  Ministers  will  submit  for  your  appro- 
bation all  bear  a  siDcerely  liberal  character.  If  you  adopt  them,  the 
following  improvements  vfill  be  realized ;— The  mayors  will  be 
selected  from  among  the  Municipal  Councils,  excepting  in  special 
cases  for  which  provision  will  be  mode  by  the  proposed  enactment. 
At  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  the  suburban  communes  of  Paris,  the  for- 
mation of  these  eouncils  will  be  committed  to  universal  suffrage.  In 
Paris  itself,  where  the  interests  of  the  city  are  linked  with  those  of 
the  whole  of  Prance,  the  Municipal  Council  will  be  elected  by  the 
L^islative  Body,  which  is  already  invested  witli  the  right  of  settling 
the  extraordinary  budget  of  the  capital.  Cantonal  Councils  will  be 
instituted,  principally  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  communal 
power  and  of  directing  its  employment.  Fresh  prerogatives  will 
be  granted  to  the  General  Councils,  and  even  the  colonies  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  movement  of  decentralization ;  and,  lastly,  a  Bill 
enla^ng  the  circle  in  which  universal  suffrage  works  will  determine 
the  public  functious  compatible  with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  To 
these  administrative  and  political  reforms  will  be  added  legislative 
measures  of  more  immediate  interest  for  the  people — viz.  for  the 
more  rapid  development  of  gratuitous  primary  instruction ;  the 
diminishing  of  legtu  expenses ;  the  removal  of  the  demi-decime  war- 
tax,  which  weighs  upon  the  registration  duty  in  matters  of  succes- 
sion  ;  the  affording  greater  facUities  of  access  to  the  savings-banks, 
and  the  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
districts  through  the  aid  of  Treasury  agents;  a  more  humane  rega- 
lation  of  infant  labour  in  manufactories;  and  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  subordinate  officials.  Other  important  questions,  no 
solution  of  which  is  as  yet  ready,  are  being  considered.  The  agri- 
cultural inquiry  is  concluded,  and  useful  propositions  will  result 
from  it  as  soon  as  the  superior  commission  shall  have  given  in  its 
report.  Another  inquiiy  has  been  commenced  with  reference  to  the 
octroit.  A  Customs  Bill  will  be  submitted  to  you,  reproducing 
those  general  tariffs  to  which  no  serious  exception  has  been  taken 
As  regards  those  tariffs  which  have  provoked  loud  complaints  from 
certain  branches  of  industry,  the  Government  will  not  bring  forward 
any  scheme  until  it  has  ob^iued  enlightenment  from  all  the  sources 
of  information  calculated  to  assist  your  deliberations. 

"  The  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  Empire  presents  satisfac- 
tory results.  Commerce  is  not  at  a  standstill;  and  the  indirect 
revenues,  whose  natural  increase  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  confi- 
dence, have  produced  up  to  the  present  thirty  millions  of  francs  more 
than  last  year.  The  current  Budgets  show  notable  surpluses,  and 
the  Budget  for  1871  will  allow  of  our  undertaking  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  to  make 
suitable  grants  for  public  works.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  propose 
reforms,  to  introduce  savings  in  the  finances,  and  to  administer 
affairs  in  an  effective  manner.     It  is  also  necessary  that  by  a  cleaiM 
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and  firm  attitude  the  public  bodies,  in  accordance  with  the  Govern- 
ment, ebould  show  that  the  more  we  widen  the  paths  of  liberty,  the 
more  we  are  determined  to  preeerve  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  intact  and  superior  to  tJl  acts  of 
violence.  It  is  the  duty  and  within  the  power  of  a  Government 
which  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  national  will  to  cause  that 
will  to  be  respected,  for  it  has  both  right  and  might  upon  its  side. 

"  Turning  from  home  afiairs,  if  I  gaze  beyond  our  frontier,  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  seeing  foreign  Powers  maintaining  with  as 
mendly  relations.  Sovereigns  and  nations  desire  peace,  and  they 
are  engaged  in  advancing  civilization.  Whatever  reproaches  may 
be  made  against  our  century,  we  have  certainly  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  it.  The  new  world  suppresses  slavery;  Russia  liberates 
her  serfs;  England  does  justice  to  Ireland;  the  littoral  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  once  more  calling  to  mind  their  ancient 
splendour,  and  from  the  assembled  Catholic  Bishops  at  Rome  we  can 
only  expect  a  work  of  wisdom  and  conciliation. 

"  The  progress  of  science  brings  nations  together.  While  Ame- 
rica joins  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  railroad  1000 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  all  parts  capitalists  and  thinkeia  agree  to 
nnite  by  electric  communication  the  most  distant  countries  of  the 
globe,  France  and  Italy  are  about  to  clasp  hands  through  the  tunnel 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  aad  the  Red  Sea 
already  mingle  by  means  of  the  Suez  Canal.  All  Europe  was  repre- 
sented in  Egypt  at  the  inauguration  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  and 
if  the  Empress  is  not  here  to-day,  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  desirous  that,  by  her  presence  in  a  country 
where  our  arms  were  once  rendered  illustrious,  she  might  testify  to 
the  sympathy  of  France  towards  a  work  due  to  the  perseverance  and 
genius  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  You  are  about  to  resume  the  extraordinary  session  interrupted 
by  the  presentation  of  the  Seiiaiug  CotuuUum.  After  the  verification 
of  the  elections  the  ordinary  session  will  immediately  commence. 
The  great  bodies  of  the  State,  closely  united,  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing to  apply  faithfully  the  latest  modification  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  more  direct  participation  of  the  country  is  its  own 
afiaire  will  constitute  for  the  Empire  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  and 
the  Representative  Assemblies  will  have  henceforth  a  larger  share  of 
responsibility.  Let  them  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  the  greatness 
and  prospenty  of  the  nation.  May  the  various  shades  of  opinion 
disappear  when  required  by  the  ^aeral  interest,  and  may  the 
Chambers  prove  equally  by  their  enlightenment  and  their  patriotism 
that  France,  without  again  falling  into  deplorable  excesses,  is 
capable  of  supporting  those  free  institutions  which  tae  the  honour 
of  civilized  countries !" 

M.  Schneider  was  re-elected  President  of  the  L^slative  Body- 
by  a  large  miy'ority  over  two  competitors,  M.  Leroux  and  M. 
Gr^vy, 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  tJie  question  of  a  disputed  elcc- 
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tion  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Foreade  de  Lt  Roqnette,  said,  "The  GovemmeDt  wisheB  to  establish 
true  liberty ;  if  possible,  Trith  the  asBistance  of  all.  It  is  aware  of 
the  danger  by  which  liberty  is  threatened,  but  this  danger  it  faces 
with  resolution  and  confidence.  The  Government  intends  now  to 
make  it  its  glory  to  found  liberty.  In  this  task,  though  its  prede- 
cessors have  succumbed,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  setB  up  a 
claim  to  be  more  successful,  better  qualified,  and  more  resolute.  It 
looks  back  with  respect  upon  its  past  of  eighteen  years,  which  have 
given  liberty  to  the  countiy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  intends  to 
march  onw^^  and  make  the  Empire  the  definitive  founder  of  liberty 
in  France.  This  resolution  is  not  a  fresh  incident ;  it  is  the  result 
of  actfi  which  have  succeeded  one  another  during  the  last  ten  years. 
But  to  establish  liberty  two  conditions  are  necessary :  prudence  and 
firmness.  The  country  does  not  want  a  revolution,  it  wants  a 
Liberal  but  strong  Government,  and  this  it  shall  have.  This  is  the 
idea  which  the  Emperor,  in  his  speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  For  order  I 

will  answer,  aid  me  in  saving  liberty .■■ I  am  of  those 

who  have  applauded  reforms  and  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives 
to  them.  I  am  of  those  who  believe  there  is  something  yet 
more  worthy  of  an  elevated  ambition  than  personal  Oovemmeot, 
and  that  is  the  honour  of  founding  liberty  in  this  country.  I 
think,  and  it  is  thought  elsewhere,  that  this  glory,  which  has  been 
wanting  to  great  minds  and  to  noble  characters,  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  desired.  Yes,  without  doubt,  others  have  failed  by  reason  of 
insurrections,  of  civil  wars,  of  surprises;  the  Kestoration  failed  in 
spite  of  the  genius  of  Royer  Collaid,  of  the  eloquence  of  Serres  and 
Martignac ;  the  July  Government  ^so  sank  under  its  task,  notwith- 
standing the  eloquence  of  Thiers  and  Guizot ;  with  grief  did  those 
statesmen  behold  the  Liberal  Government  they  hoped  to  found 
disappear  in  a  catastrophe.  Where  others  have  failed,  the  Empire 
reckons  on  success,  because  its  principle  is  stronger  and  more 
popular,  because  it  rests  upon  the  national  will  several  times  pro- 
claimed, and  because  it  defies  surprises."  This  speech  was  much 
applauded. 

In  the  Yellow  Book,  relative  to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  France, 
which  was  issued  in  December,  the  following  passage  occurs  on  the 
subject  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  that  was  about  to  assemble  at 
Borne : — "  Thanks  to  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  Bishops  coming  from  every  part  of  the  world  will  be 
able  to  assemble  in  Home,  where  the  Pope  has  convoked  at  the 
Vatican  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  Most  of  the  questions  which  will 
be  discussed  on  that  occasion  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  political  powers,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  present  and  past  centuries.  The  Government  of  the 
Emperor,  relinquishing,  consequently,  the  traditional  privilege  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  France,  has  resolved  not  to  intervene  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  by  sending  an  Ambassador,  accredited 
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to  that  A£sembly.  This  detennioation  has  appeared  to  it  to  be 
more  in  coaformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  nature  of  the 
present  relatious  between  Church  and  State.  Our  intention  is  not, 
however,  to  remain  indifferent  towards  acts  capable  of  influencing 
greatly  the  Catholic  populatioQ  of  every  country.  The  Ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  Court  of  Rome  will  be  ordered,  if  necessary, 
to  communicate  to  the  Pope  our  impressions  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  debates  and  the  import  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
Moreover,  the  Government  would  eventually  find  in  legislation  the 
necessary  powers  to  protect  the  basis  of  our  public  law.  But  we 
have  too  much  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  prelates  assembled 
at  Rome  to  think  that  they  will  tail  to  act  consistently  with  the 
necessities  of  our  time  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  modem 
nations." 

The  Blue  Book,  relating  to  internal  matters,  said  with  reference 
to  commerce,  "Several  great  centres  of  trade  have  raised  com- 
plaints against  the  treaties  of  commerce.  The  Government  will 
endeavour  to  pursue  a  course  which,  while  showing  the  necessary 
consideration  towards  interests  worthy  of  every  eolicitude,  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  afibrd  security  to  our  international  mercantile  trans- 
actions which  have  never  ceased  to  develope  under  the  system 
inaugurated  in  1860.  We  may  hope  that  the  stagnation  which  has 
been  felt  as  much  in  England  as  in  France,  will  not  stop  a  move- 
ment which  tends  towards  the  expansion  and  fusion  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  two  peoples,  a  movement  initiated  by  the  Imperial 
Government." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  licence  which  the  Republican  party 
indulges  in  when  attacking  the  Emperor,  we  will  quote  a  sentence 
from  a  speech  of  M.  Rochefort,  in  answer  to  some  caustic  remarks 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  to  the  silly  nature  of  a  Bill  for  a 
new  organization  of  the  Constitution,  brought  in  by  him  and  M. 
Raspail.  He  said,  "  If  I  am  ridiculous,  I  shall  never  equal  in  that 
way  the  gentleman  who  walked  on  the  sands  of  Boulogne  with  an 

— 1 j^jg  shoulder  and  a  bit  of  hacon  in  his  hat." 

g  the  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Body  on  the  20th  of  De- 
M.  Rochefort  asked  the  Government  to  explain  why  a 
f  the  Spanish  Cortes  named  Angelo,  who  was  a  refugee  in 
ince  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  had  received 
jm  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  quit  the  territory 
;  within  twenty-four  hours.  M.  Rochefort  said,  "Wounded, 
ed,  and  condemned  to  death,  he  was  simple  enough  to  put 
what  is  called,  probably  hy  tradition,  French  hospitality. 
i  Minister  invited  him  to  take  refuge  elsewhere.  I  know 
1  will  answer :  the  law  of  1819  gives  the  Government  an 
iscretionary  power  with  regard  to  foreigners.  What  I  want 
is,  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  exercised.  We  have 
welcomed,  sheltered  a  fallen  Queen  who  has  been  almost 
upon  us;  a  Queen  who  has  employed  the  millions  she 
away  from  Spain  to  foment  troubles  in  her  native  land. 
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The  Carlists  openlr  conspire  and  distribute  portfolios  among  tbem- 
selves.  Yon  let  tnem  be,  and  your  first  act  of  Beverity  strikes  a 
Republican.  I  ask  by  what  right  yon  act  thuB,  by  what  rig-ht  you 
treat  the  Monarcbiste  bo  gently,  and  the  Bepublicans  so  severely? 
I  wiU  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  the  Monarchists  are  your  Inends, 
and  because  you  have  but  one  fear — strong  Government  though 
you  pretend  to  be — and  that  fear  is,  the  Republic.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you — I  am  happy  to  tell  you  here— that  you  are  right  to  fear  the 
Republic,  for,  in  my  conviction,  it  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  the 
Republic  that  will  avenge  us  all,  both  French  and  Spaniards." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  replied,  "  A  few 
words  will  suffice ;  the  Chamber  has  already  appreciated  the  observa- 
tions just  made."  He  denied  that  Angelo  had  taken  arms  against 
an  approaching  coup  d'etat;  he  had  rebelled  against  the  decisions  of 
a  sovereign  Assembly.  After  an  att«mpt  at  civil  war,  he  entered 
France,  and  there  mixed  himself  in  Republican  intrigues,  and  held 
seditious  language  at  public  meetings.  In  proof  of  this,  M.  Forcade 
quoted  from  the  Republican  Reforme  the  report  of  an  inflammatory 
speech  made  by  him  at  a  banquet  at  St.  Mand^,  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  French  Empire  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  and  hoped- 
it  would  burst  and  be  succeeded  by  the  Republic.  "  We  are  told 
that  the  hour  is  at  hand,"  said  M.  Forcade,  "and,  nevertheless,  for 
some  months  past  we  have  been  told  this,  and  still  the  hour  does 
not  strike.  The  Government  is  quite  resolved,  upon  the  day  when 
words  shall  be  exchanged  for  deeds,  to  treat  as  they  deserve  those 
who  pretend  to  upset  the  Government  of  their  country.  Upon  that 
day  we  will  put  them  down  amid  the  applause  of  the  Chamber  which 
represents  that  country." 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  the  Marquis  de  Campaigno,  deputy  for  the  Haute 
Garonne.  M.  Thiers  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
bad  promised  himself,  en  rising,  to  take  no  part  in  the  verification 
of  the  elections,  intending,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  political  discus- 
sion should  arise,  to  draw  a  sincere  and  exact  picture  of  the  French 
electoral  system.  But  the  election  of  the  Marquis  de  Campaigno 
for  a  district  of  the  Upper  Garonne  brought  to  light  such  malprac- 
tices, and  compelled  tnose  charged  with  defending  it  to  such  gross 
departures  from  truth,  that  he  could  sit  quiet  no  longer.  The 
election  before  the  House,  be  declared,  had  roused  his  indigna- 
tion— m'a  revolts.  Well  acquainted  with  its  scene,  and  cognizant 
of  all  ite  circumstances,  he  could  no  longer  sit  silent  in  pre- 
sence of  such  intolerable  proceedings — the  most  intolerable,  to 
bis  mind,  of  any  that  the  general  election  of  1869  had  witueesed. 
The  question  was  one  of  electoral  circumscriptions.  "  Without  fear 
of  oonbradiction,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  there  is  not  one  sincere  and 
honest  man  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country  who  will  not 
coincide  with  me,  I  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  adminis- 
tration, but  with  an  electoral  object,  that  those  circumscriptions 
were  altered.    It  is  in  an  electoral  interest,  do  you  hear  ?  in  a  man!- 
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fest  electoral  int«reet."  He  dwelt  on  the  scandalous  mumer  in 
which,  in  varions  Departments,  the  work  of  corruption  had  been 
done.  "  Tell  me  that  I  am  wrong,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  but  when  I 
see  lying  (fo  mefuon^e)  carried  to  this  point,  I  can  no  longer  contain 
myself."  He  then  attacked  the  Right  Centre,  which  lately  signed  a 
Liberal  manifesto  mainly  (so  far  as  a  majority  of  its  members  were 
concerned)  because  it  thought  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Emperor,  and 
which,  since  then,  bad  missed  few  opportunities  of  belying  its  sig- 
nature. A  prominent  article  of  that  programme  wob  early  electoral 
reform,  with  the  special  object  of  determining  by  law  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  circnmscriptione,  and  to  insure  liberty  of  election. 
In  the  teeth  of  this  declaration,  and  before  its  ink  was  well  dry, 
those  very  men  had  been  approving  elections  at  which  every  species 
of  malpractice  was  perpetrated  by  the  Oovemment  and  its  agente. 
"The  changes  in  the  circumscription,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "must  have 
been  a  veir  great  scandal,  since  you  have  placed  among  the  essential 
articles  of  your  political  creed  or  desires  the  withdrawal  from  the 
executive  power  of  the  faculty  of  determining  the  electoral  circum- 
scriptions. I  have  had  the  honour,"  he  continued,  "  to  be  yoar 
colleague  for  six  years ;  I  have  been  present  and  participated  in  all 
your  votes,  and  I  have  recognized  in  you  a  sentiment  that  I  respect, 
although  I  have  not  partaken  it — the  scrupulousness,  that  is  to  say, 
with  which,  even  when  you  were  convinced,  you  restrained  yourself 
from  yielding  to  your  convictions  for  fear  of  shaking  the  Govern- 
ment. Since,  in  spit«  of  that  sentiment,  you  have  inscribed  in  your 
programme  that  the  executive  power  should  be  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  fixing  the  electoral  circumscriptions,  you  certainly  must 
have  felt  very  strongly  that  it  had  been  unworthily  abused."  After 
showing  the  malpractices  of  the  authorities  at  the  election  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  Oovemment  candidate,  in  spite  of  all  Uiose 
iniquitieB,  bad  an  absolute  majority  of  only  187  votes,  M.  Thiers 
declared  that  to  approve  the  election  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest 
injustice,  and  appealed  to  the  m^ority  to  show  itself  consistent  with 
the  manifesto,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  its  members 
had  signed  their  names.  "  For  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  the  coun- 
try," he  exclaimed,  "  annul  the  election." 

M.  de  Forcade,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  defended  the  election, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Legislative  Body  by  a  majority  of  120 
against  91  votes'. 

Other  discussions  on  difierent  election  returns  revealed  still  fur- 
ther the  corrupt  influence  of  Government  interference,  and  damaged 
the  Ministry,  which  felt  itself  constrained  to  u|)hold  the  system. 
But  it  became  obvious  that,  under  the  new  constitutional  regime,  a 

■  Id  one  of  the  puiibea  of  Uie  Haata  OarDniie  141  eleotora  bad  plse«d  tbrir  Toting 
tickets  ia  the  otd,  which  the  mayor  then  pat  airaj  in  hii  bedroom  I  "  Une  nme,"  a 
Pari*  paper  remarlis,  "  qai  B'aventare  dam  una  chambre  L  coacher  avec  on  maire, 
I'eipow  i  donncr  1e  jour  i  un  candidat  ofScieL"  And  bo  it  fell  oat.  When  the  141 
votei  came  to  be  examined,  183  wore  for  M.  de  Cumpiigno,  and  only  five  for  the 
<^poution  candidate,  M.  de  Bemoaat.  But  41  of  tlie  electon  went  before  a  notai; 
and  lieiied  a  lolemn  declaiBtion  that  the;  bad  voted  for  U.  de  Bamnsat.  -  , 
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change  was  necessary,  and  the  result  was  that  M.  de  Forcade  de  la 
Boqnette  acd  his  coUeagnes  tendered  their  resignations,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Emperor.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
saying,  "  It  is  not  without  r^ret  that  I  accept  your  resignation  and 
that  of  yoor  colleagues.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  acknowledge  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  myself  by  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  latest  reforms,  and  by  firmly  maintaining  public 
order." 

The  Emperor  then  addressed  himself  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  who, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  his  Government,  had 
for  some  time  past  distinguished  himself  ae  one  of  its  liberal  sup- 
porters. He  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,  dated  the  27th  of 
December: — 

"  Sir, — Ministers  having  given  me  their  resignation,  I  address 
myself  with  confidence  to  your  patriotism,  in  order  to  request  you 
vnll  designate  the  persons  who  can,  in  conjunction  with  yourself, 
form  a  homogeneous  Cabinet,  faithfiilly  representing  the  majority 
of  the  I^egislative  Body,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  in  the  letter 
ae  well  as  in  the  spirit,  the  Senatut  Contultum  of  the  8th  of 
September. 

"  I  rely  upon  the  devotion  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  great 
intereste  of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  yours,  to  aid  me  in  the  task  I 
have  undertaken  to  bring  inte  regular  working  order  a  constitutional 
system. 

"  Accept  my  sentiments,  i 
"N 

The  new  Ministry,  however,  was  not  constituted  unti 
year  had  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SPAIN. 

Inmrrectioii  at  Hilsga — Bemlt  of  the  General  Eteetiona — Hurder 
of  Bni^tn — Open'mg  of  tlie  Coagtituent  Cortea,  and  Speeclies  of  Hi 
Qneation  of  Amnestj — Tbe  Dake  of  MoDtpeiuier — DUtarbonce 
Frontera — Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Conatitution — 
fatnre  Ifonirch  —Budget — Promulgation  of  the  Conititation — I 
appointed  Bcgeut — Qii  Speech  on  the  occaaion — Speech  of  Preaide 
Miniib?— The  "  Volunteers  of  Freedom  "  at  Madriil— The  Duke  of 
■I  King— Inaurrectiooary  MoTementa  in  the  Prorinoea— Speech  of 
the  Ccnte*. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  insurrectionary  mo 
place  at  Malaga,  which  was  only  suppressed  after 
fighting  and  loss  of  life.     Bourbon  conspiracies  esist^f  ~qoQ Ic 
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Inna,  Burgos,  and  Barcelooa,  to  whicli  the  GoTemment  attribated 
this  and  similar  outbreaks.  In  a  cireitlar  issued  bj  Senor  Sagosta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  said,  "The  Government  has  no 
intention  of  making  a  coup  d'etat,  or  of  disarming  the  citizen 
militia.  The  present  agitation  tends  te  prevent  the  canyingout  of 
universal  suffrage  in  Spain,  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  the 
definitive  constitution  of  the  countiy,  and  has,  moreover,  the  effect 
of  paralyzing  Spanish  credit.  The  Government,  aware  of  the 
manffiuvree  which  are  being  employed,  is  resolved  to  preserve  intact 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  National  Sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
order  until  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  whose  decision  it  respect- 
fully awaite,  and  does  not  desire  to  influence." 

The  general  election  to  the  Constituent  Cortes  took  place  in 
January,  and  the  result  was  estimated  to  give  to  the  Monarchical 
party  (not  including  a  few  Bupporters  of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos) 
about  250  votes  ^^inst  75  or  80  Republicans.  The  Government 
majority  was  divided  into  two  parties — ^the  Unionists  and  the  Pro- 
gressistas.  The  Unionists  are  composed  of  what  remains  of  the 
"  Union- Liberal"  party  of  Marshal  O'Donnell  in  1854,  and  are  not 
such  advanced  Liberals  as  the  Progressistas,  who  belong  to  the 
old  party  of  Espartero. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Januaiy  the  Civil  Governor  of  Bnrgos,  S. 
Gutierrez  de  Castro  was  brutally  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  by  some 
priests,  and  the  people  in  consequence  became  furious  against  the 
clergy.  Cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  "  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  and  the  Pope's  arms  at  the  Consulate  there  were 
torn  down  and  burnt.  A  court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the 
assassins,  and  several  were  condemned,  and  one  of  them  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  Constituent  Cortes  were  opened  00  the  11th  of  February  by 
Marshal  Serrano,  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  said,  "The  nations  of  Europe,  on 
attaining  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  threw  off  the  traditional 
bonds  which  fettered  the  public  mind.  Spain  delayed  for  a  long 
time  following  their  example;  but  the  day  has  now  come;  the 
obstacles  to  progress  are  removed,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  are  called  upon  to  construct  a  new  edifice,  of  which  the  Pro- 
visional Government  has  prepared  the  foundations  and  sketched  the 
outline.  This  victory  has  been  achieved  without  bloodshed,  but  cer- 
tain disturbances  which  have  occurred  and  the  extravagance  of  some 
former  Administrations  have  placed  the  finances  in  an  embarrassed 
condition.  The  Government  relies  on  the  Cortes  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  econonucal  reforms,  thorough  changes  in  the 
administration,  and  by  legislation  relative  to  the  interest  on  the 
Public  Debt  and  the  expenditure  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Government  recommends  to  the  Cortes  to  be  united  in  the  taek 
before  them.  It  has  adopted  and  proclaimed  with  ardent  &ith  and 
enthusiasm  the  essential  principles  of  the  most  Radical  liberalism^ — 
namely,  liberty  of  worship,  of  the  press,  of  public  education,  of 
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public  meeting  and  aBEocution.  These  refonns  the  deputies  must 
proceed  to  consolidate.  The  partial  disturbances  which  ori^nated 
in  the  impatience  of  some  parties  have  been  repressed,  and  the 
Oovemment  has  acted  with  energy  and  patriotism." 

Referring  to  the  insarrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Cuba, 
Marshal  Serrano  said,  "  The  Sevolution  is  not  responsible  for  this 
rising,  which  is  due  to  the  errors  of  past  Governments ;  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  be  put  down,  and  that  tranquillity,  based  upon 
liberal  reforms,  will  then  be  durable.  Slavery  will  be  abolished,  but 
without  precipitation  and  without  compromising  the  prosperity  of 
the  Antilles." 

Marshal  Serrano  concluded  by  stating  that  the  relations  of  Spain 
with  all  foreign  Governments  were  satisfactory,  and  with  some  had 
become  even  more  intimate  than  formerly. 

Scfior  Bivero  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber;  and  General 
Prim  declared  that  the  late  dynasty  should  never  reascend  the  Throne 
of  Spain,  and  that  he  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  in 
endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Cortes  on  the  25th  of  February,  Marshal 
Serrano  announced  his  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  accepted  solely  from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  with  an 
entire  feeling  of  unselfishness.  He  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  abuse  the  power  conferred  upon  him,  as 
none  of  the  prerogatives  of  supreme  power,  such  as  the  right  of 
veto,  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  had  been  granted  him.  He 
added,  "  Were  the  Assembly  to  offer  me  those  prerogatives  I  should 
refuse  them.  I  desire  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  Cortes,  the  mino- 
rity acting  as  the  legitimate  censor  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  majority 
as  its  sovereign  judge.  I  shall  remain  at  my  post  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  with  no  care  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  with  no 
ambition  but  that  of  withdiuwing  into  private  life  atler  having 
accomplished  my  duty  to  my  country."  A  vote  of  confidence  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  180  against  62,  thanking  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Next  day  Marshal  Serrano  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  announce  a  pro- 
gramme,  as  they  would  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Revolution ;  adding  that  they  would  use  every  endeavour  to  disarm 
by  a  liberal  policy  the  attacks  of  the  Republican  party.  He  further 
declared  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
Bills  with  the  object  of  effecting  economy  in  the  expenditure,  and  he 
reminded  the  country  that  it  would  have  to  make  sacrifices  if  it 
wished  sincerely  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  He  also  promised 
that  the  liberal  reforms  which  had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  should  speedily  be  proclaimed  in  that  island. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  draught  of  the  New  Constitiition. 

Two  days  afterwards  Seiior  Castelar  brought  forward  a  proposal 
to  proclaim  an  amnesty  for  political  offences.     Seiior  Sagosta,  in 
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reply,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Government 
had  intended  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Conatitnent  Cortes  by 
granting  an  amnesty,  but  that  this  course  had  been  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conspiracies  which  had  lately  been  discovered.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  however,  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  real 
motive  of  these  conspiracies  should  be  discovered,  the  Government 
would  propose  to  the  Cortes  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  for  all  poli- 
tical offences.  The  proposal  of  Seiior  Castelar  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  135  votes  against  94. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  some  members  of  the 
Republican  party  asked  by  what  right  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
was  still  Captain- General  of  Spain.  A  title  given  for  &mily  con- 
siderations, and  not  for  military  achievements,  should  cease  with  the 
fallen  dynasty.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier  should  be  neither 
Marshal  nor  King. 

General  Prim  answered  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier's  position 
was  made  by  the  late  dynasty,  by  which  he  was  banished,  and  the 
Provisional  Government  was  unauthorized  to  interfere  with  it. 

Admiral  Topete  said  he  would  rather  have  Montpensier  than  a 
Bepublic. 

Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  at  Xeres  dc  la  Frontera,  between 
Cadiz  and  Seville.  Barricades  were  erected,  which  were  attacked 
by  the  troops  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  the  revolt  was  the  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  levy  of  25,000  soldiers,  to  be  drawn  by  lot  on  the  Ist 
of  April.  This  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  in  last  September,  when  one  of  the  most  popular  cries 
was,  "Down  with  the  Conscription!"  The  movement,  however, 
was  speedily  suppressed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Constitution  was  read 
in  the  Cortes  on  the  Slst  of  Mareh.  It  proposed  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  a  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber,  to  make 
laws,  which  were  to  receive  the  King's  sanction  and  to  be  promul- 
gated by  him,  and  the  Monareh  was  to  exercise  the  executive  power 
through  his  Ministers.  The  Catholic  religion  to  be  maintained  by 
the  nation,  but  Spaniards  and  foreigners  were  to  be  guaranteed  free 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  belief,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  universal 
moralify  and  right. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  who  would 
accept  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  was  first  offered  to  Dom  Fernando, 
the  ex-king  of  Portugal,  but  he  positively  declined  it.  Other  over- 
tures were  made  which  met  with  no  favourable  response;  and  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Cortes  on  the  Slst  of  April,  SeEior  Figueras,  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  argued  that  as 
the  majonty  who  wished  for  a  monarehy  could  not  find  a  candidate 
who  would  accept  the  Crown,  the  only  alternative  that  remained 
was,  to  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty  or  to  proclaim  a  Republic. 
Sefior  ZorilU,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  reply,  declared  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  impossible,  and  that  a  Bepublic 
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would  be  a  national  calamity.  He  added,  that  the  majority  would 
eacceed  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  Sovereign 
to  be  chosen. 

The  Budget  of  the  new  Government  estimated  the  receipts  at 
2,141,000,000  reals,  of  which  473,000,000  were  derived  from  taxes 
upon  landed  property,  120^000,000  from  taxes  upon  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  45,000,000  from  succession  duty.  It  propoeed  to  abolish 
the  duty  upon  direct  inheritances,  to  maintain  the  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  incomes  and  salaries,  and  to  supprees  the  salt  monopoly  ia 
January,  1870,  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
The  amount  of  the  floating  debt  was  not  to  exceed  600,000,000 
reals. 

The  debate  on  the  Articles  of  the  New  Constitution  lasted  for 
several  weeks.  That  which  established  a  monarchy  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  214  against  71  votes.  Seiior  Bios  Rosas,  the  Minister 
for  the  Colonies,  said,  "  The  originators  of  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  undertaken  the  task  had  they  suspected  that  the  result 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Republic."  Sefior  Castelar  ac- 
knowledged the  virtues  of  the  Dnke  de  Montpensier,  but  said  that, 
being  a  Sourhon,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  King.  In  reply 
to  this.  Admiral  Topet«,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  declared  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  to  be  the  best  candidate.  He  warned  the  Assembly 
that  a  Republic,  a  Monarchy,  and  Regency  seemed  equally  impos- 
sible. "  Beware,"  he  added,  "  lest  if  you  make  every  solution  impos- 
sible, some  insolent,  daring  man  undertake  to  cut  the  knot  you  are 
unable  to  solve.  .  .  .  You  will  not  applaud  me  now,  but  you  will 
understand  me." 

One  of  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  "the 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  emanates." 

The  New  Constitution  was  formally  promulgated  on  the  6th  of 
Jnne  in  front  of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes,  with  great  solemnity.  On 
the  13th,  the  ceremony  took  place  of  the  oath  of  obedience,  and,  ten 
days  afterwards,  the  Cortes  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  193  votes 
against  45,  to  make  Marshal  Serrano  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
accepted  the  high  office,andwas  formally  installed  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Seiior  Rivero,  the  President  of  the  Cortes,  administered  to 
him  the  oath,  saying,  "  Do  you  swear  to  keep,  and  to  cause  to  be 
kept,  the  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  nation  of  1869,  and  the  laws 
of  ^e  conntTT,  not  looking  in  what  you  do  to  any  thing  but  the 
good  and  the  liberty  of  the  country?"  Serrano  replied,  "  I  swearj 
and  if  in  what  I  have  sworn,  or  any  part  of  it,  1  do  any  thing  to 
the  contrary,  1  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  any  thing  I  do  in  con- 
travention of  it  should  be  null  and  of  no  value  1"  His  emotion  was 
80  great  that  he  completely  broke  down  before  he  had  finished  the 
formula,  and  had  to  refresh  his  memory  by  recourse  to  a  written 
copy.     President  Rivero  replied, — 

"  If  so  you  do,  Ood  and  the  country  will  reward  you ;  but  if  not, 
they  will  demand  it  of  you;"  and  then,  turning  to  the  audience, 
remarked,  "  The  Cortes  Constituyentes  have  witnessed  and  heard  the 
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oath  the  Regent  has  just  t^en  to  the  Constitution  of  the  nation 
and  the  laws  of  the  country." 

Marshal  Serrano  rose  from  his  knees,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the 
chair  at  the  President's  right  side,  read  the  following  speech :  — 

Sefiores  Diputadoe, — With  the  creation  of  the  constitutional 
power  which  you  have  deigned  to  confide  to  me,  and  which  I  grate- 
fully accept,  a  new  period  of  the  itcvolution  of  September  com- 
mences. The  epoch  of  grave  dangers  has  passed  away,  and  another 
of  reorganization  commences,  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
except  it  may  be  from  our  impatience,  oar  distrust,  or  our  exaggera- 
tions. We  have  first  raised  the  stone  which  weighed  upon  Spain, 
and  we  hare  afterwards  constituted  her  under  the  monarchical  form, 
traditional  with  our  people,  but  surrounded  with  Democratic  insti- 
tutions. The  moment  has  now  arrived  to  enrol  and  conBolidat«  the 
conquests  realized,  and  to  fortify  the  authority  which  is  the  protec- 
tion of  all  righte  and  the  shield  of  all  social  interests,  strengthening, 
at  the  same  time,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  other  Powers. 
The  enterprise  is  difficult  for  my  weak  powers,  but  your  high  wisdom, 
the  decided  adhesion  of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  vigorons 
patriotiBm  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  the  sensitive  and  noble  spirit  of 
our  regenerated  nation,  inspire  me  with  confidence  in  the  results. 
Prom  the  post  of  honour  to  which  you  have  elevated  me  1  do  not  see 
political  parties.  I  see  only  the  essential  Code,  which  is  obligatory 
on  all,  and  on  me  the  first,  and  which  will  be  obeyed  and  respected 
by  all.  I  see  our  beloved  country  ae  anxious  for  stability  and  repose 
as  she  is  eager  for  progress  and  liberty.  Finally,  I  see  as  supreme 
aspiration  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  honourable  trust  the  end  of  an 
interregnum,  during  which  the  Constitution  of  the  State  will  be 
practised  sincerely  and  loyally ;  individual  rights  will  he  exercised 
peacefully  and  orderly ;  our  credit  will  be  augmented  both  in  and  out 
of  Spain,  and  liberty  be  extended  upon  the  firm  base  of  moral  and 
material  order,  so  that  the  Monarch  whom  the  Cortes  Constituyentes 
may  herealler  elect  may  commence  his  reign  prosperously  and 
happily  for  the  country,  to  which  I  have  consecrated  all  my  anxieties, 
all  my  watchfulness,  and  my  whole  existence." 

President  Rivero  then  spoke  as  follows  : — "  The  Cortes  Constitu- 
yentes  have  heard  with  lively  satisfaction  the  noble  words  and  exalted 
propositions  of  the  Regent,  who  has  been  elevated  to  his  post  by  the 
almost  unanimity  of  your  votes.  To  respond  worthily  to  the  high 
ends  which  the  Cortes  have  had  in  view  in  creating  the  Regency, 
to  comply  severely,  liberally,  and  carefully  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  to  practise  every  day  and  every  hour  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Spanish  people,  to  guarantee  and  protect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
individual  rights  which  form  the  glory  ol'  the  present  generation, — 
such  is  the  grand  work  the  Cortes  have  charged  upon  all  the  public 
functionaries,  and  which  they  have  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Regent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  We  most  agree  that  to  nobody 
belongs  with  so  much  right  (if  any  one  can  be  said  to  have  a  right 
to  this  great  charge)  the  Regency  of  the  kingdom  as  to  General 
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Serrano;  for  the  care  of  the  natioiial  sovereignty  of  iadividual  rights 
md  of  the  glorions  coaquest  of  the  Eevolntion  of  September  falls 
nearer  to  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  than  to  General  Serrano.  The 
^B7>  gentlemen,  when  this  national  sovereignty  is  defamed,  the  day 
in  which  tiie  rights  of  Spaniards  are  trampled  imder  foot,  or  are 
dimiuislied,  the  name  of  General  Serrano,  now  so  glorious,  and  the 
most  glorious  record  of  Alcolea,  will  be  buried  in  oblivion.  General 
Serrano,  therefore,  may  count,  and  count  well,  on  all  the  Spaniards ; 
for  the  Cortes,  the  Army,  the  Militia — all  of  us,  together  with  the 
Regent — have  from  to-day  onwards  but  one  single  banner—'  All  for 
the  country,  and  all  for  the  countiy  I ' " 

A  Ministry  was  formed,  of  which  General  Prim  was  the  head,  and 
when  they  took  their  seats  in  the  Cortes,  he  said  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  asked  the  indulgence  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  Repub- 
licans, hoping  that  they  would  not  make  a  systematic  opposition, 
lie  Government  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  to  cause  to  be  observed, 
the  Constitution,  and  would  require  equal  respect  to  it  from  all 
Spaniards.  He  hoped,  with  God's  help  and  their  own  strength, 
bother  with  the  support  of  the  Cortos,  disorders  would  not  again 
arise.  The  Government  were  very  resolved  on  this  point,  and  in 
enforcing  it  would  be  hard,  inflexible,  and  even  cruel.  Respecting 
finance,  he  said  the  Government  would  study  to  introduce  economies, 
but  they  must  be  reasonable  economies,  and  would  seek  to  obtain 
money  by  means  which  would  not  involve  too  great  cost. 

In  the  month  of  September,  considerable  excitement  arose  in 
Madrid,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  "  Volunteers  of  Freedom." 
Since  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  last  year,  these  self-consti- 
tuted soldiers  had  kept  possession  of  the  large  red-brick  building  in 
the  Puerto  del  Sol  called  "  The  Principal,"  m  which  were  the  Tele- 
graph Office  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Home  Department.  It  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  Government  to  remove  them,  but  the 
people  and  the  Volunteers  objected  to  this,  and  as  they  re- 
fused to  quit  the  building,  Senor  Bivero,  who  was  Alcaid  of 
Madrid,  and  also  commander  of  the  Volunteers,  determined  to 
employ  force.  He  made  all  his  preparations,  and  then  gave  the 
occupanto  of  the  building  ten  minutes'  grace,  telling  them  that  if 
they  did  not  leave,  he  womd  immediately  open  fire  upon  them.  We 
should  mention  that  the  men  employwl  to  take  possession  of  the 
building  were  also  Volunteers ;  and  when  their  comrades  inside  were 
assured  that  it  would  not  be  given  up  to  troops  of  the  line,  they 
agreed  to  abandon  it. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  28th  of  September, 
it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  the  Cortes  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.  This  Prince  was  then  a  boy 
at  Harrow  School,  in  England.  He  was  bom  in  1854,  and  la  the 
nephew  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy.  His  father,  the  Duke 
of  Genoa,  brother  of  the  King,  died  in  1855,  and  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Saxony,  contracted,  afterwards,  a 
uotganatic  or  left-handed  marriage  with  the  Marquis  dc  Rapallo, 
3  8  ..(HV^Ic 
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His  surter,  the  PriDcess  Margaret,  married  in  1868  ber  coosin 
Hambert,  Prince  "Royal  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Italian  Crown. 
Bnt  here,  again,  the  insuperable  difficulty  occurred  that  neither  the 
yoong  IVince  nor  bis  immediate  relatives  were  willing  to  accept 
the  proffered  dignity.  The  King  of  Italy  was  supposed  to  be  adverse 
to  it,  and  the  Dncbess  of  Genoa  strongly  opposed  it.  Besides,  there 
were  very  grave  objections  to  the  choice  of  a  mere  boy  to  fill  the 
throne  of  a  connt^  like  Spain,  which  is  stilt  in  the  throes  of 
revolntion.  It  was  genetally  believed  that  the  strong  support 
wbioh  General  Prim  gave  to  tbis  plan  was  owing  to  a  desire  to 
prolong  his  own  reign  of  power ;  for,  with  a  minor  king,  be  might 
reasonably  expect  that  the  real  authority  would  remain  in  his 
bands.  He  was  not,  howeverj  supported  by  all  his  colleagues,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them.  Admiral  Topete,  resigned  office 
in  consequence,  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  resume  his  port- 
folio. 

The  state  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  was  very  uneatis&ctory.  At 
the  end  of  Sq>tember  insurrectionsbrokeoutinSaragossa,  Valencia, 
Reuss,  and  other  places ;  and,  in  fact,  the  provinces  of  Catalonia, 
Granada,  and  Andalusia  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  disturbed  state. 
The  Ministry  brought  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  percoual  liberty — 
equivalent  to  what  in  England  would  be  called  a  suspension  of  the 
HiAeat  Oorput  Act.  This  was,  of  course,  violently  opposed  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  was  carried  oa  the  &th  of  October,  and  the 
minority  then  retired  from  the  Chamber.  The  Volunteers  of 
Valencia  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  October  15th,  and  signed 
"  The  Directoiy,"  in  which  they  said,  "  Viva  la  Republica  J)ewM- 
eratiea  Federal!  Catalonia,  An^n,  Andalusia,  Sautander,  and 
Spain  entire,  have  responded  to  the  cry  of  liberty  of  the  heroic 
Valencia !  Let  us  make  one  snuill  effort  more,  one  new  proof  of 
valour  and  of  constancy  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  which  contemplates  us  with  wonder.  What 
bravery  I  What  intrepidity  I  Wbatcourage,  that  of  the  VatenciansI 
But,  above  all,  what  generosity  with  their  enemies  I  What  worthy 
treatment  of  their  prisoners  !  What  respect  to  property,  to  families, 
and  to  the  honour  of  woman  I  Valencia  commenced  a  grand  poem 
eight  days  ago,  and  is  about  to  conclude  it  for  the  glory  of  the  ever 
loyal  and  generous  Spanish  peoplel  Valour,  Valencians  I  Valour 
and  constancy !  Constancy  and  ever  constancy  I  Troops  are  not 
coming  to  resist  us  I  The  Government  have  not  enough,  and  what 
they  have  they  cannot  count  on  as  theirs,  for  the  Ministiy,  the 
Regent,  and,  in  short,  the  reaction  are  conquered,  dead,  rotten,  and 
destroyed. 

"  Soldiers  and  Chiefs  of  the  Army  I — To  the  first,  your  licences 
await  you  I  To  the  second,  the  security  of  being  respected  in  your 
career  1  Republican  Spain  needs  valiant  officers  and  brave  generals ! 

"  No  longer  can  certain  men,  of  aad  memoir  for  us,  continue  thor 
wicked  plans.  No  longer  can  they  give  their  word  of  honour  and 
then  break  it.     Wretches,  believe  you  that  the  people  sleep  ?    No, 
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they  sleep  not  I  So  Far  from  this,  they  have  struggled  dar  and 
night  for  liberty  and  for  the  triumph  of  the  B«public,  which  is 
Order,  Justice,  and  Peace.  According  to  news  received  by  a  paper 
(and  Unionitta  too),  Saragoesa  should  have  the  Republic  since  the 
11th,  for  on  the  10th  the  Saragossans,  our  brothers,  were  taking  the 
cannon  from  the  artillerymen  with  their  knives.  In  Teruel,  also, 
they  are  combating,  and  the  Imparcial  eaye  the  Government  have 
to  send  more  troops  there  to  conquer  thent.  Where  are  they? 
ValcnciaoB,  our  victory  is  secure!  Viva  la  Bepuilica  Federal  a 
thousand  times." 

But  the  troops  of  the  line  never  wavered  in  their  duty  to  the 
Government,  and  the  insurrection  was  forcibly  put  down  aft«r  some 
severe  fighting  in  several  places,  especially  at  Saragoesa  and 
Valencia,  where  artillery  was  brought  into  play  against  the 
rebels,  or  tudlevados,  as  they  were  called.  And  when  the  distur- 
bances had  ceased,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Cortes  to  the 
effect  that — "The  Cortea  declare  that  the  Army  and  Navv,  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Liberty  who  have  placed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  Government,  have  merited  well  of  the  country  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  complied  with  their  duties  in  the  late  insurrection." 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  made  by  General  Prim  on  this  occa- 
sion, he    said    that  by  all  his  traditions  and  political   history  he 
was  a  Monarchist.      "  Such  I  was,  such  I  am  to-day,  and  such  I 
will  continue  to  be,  and  I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can  for  the  Cortes 
speedily  to  name  a  Monarch.     Some  have  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  I  have  ideas  quite  apart  from  what  I  have  just  said,  of 
bringing,  once  for  all,  not  the  monarchy,  for  that  ia  already  setUed 
by  the  vote  of  the  Cortes,  but  the  Monarch  for  our  country.     But 
the  Deputies  must  understand  that  the  great  necessity  of  to-day  is 
the  consolidation  of  order  in  the  nation,  and  not  only  of  material 
order,  but  of  moral  order  also.     Oh  that  we  could  say  we  bad  a 
candidate  acceptable  to  all !     To  this  we  are  going.     This  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government,  this  is  what  the  country  wants — that  the 
dynasty  founded   here  may  have  the   immense   majority  of  the 
Cortes  Conatituyentca  on  its  side,  for  they  represent  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Revolution  of  September.      The  day  we  see  we  can 
accomplish  this,  that  day  will  we  carry  to  a  head  this  great  work — 
the  crowning  of  the  edince  raised  by  the  Revolution  of  September. 
I  ought  not  to  enter  into  more  details  on  this  point.     I  w 
myself  to  repeating  that  the  Government  have  the  same  ( 
b^ta  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Spaniards.     Very  speedily  a 
re-establishment  of  material  and  moral  order,  the  Qovemm' 
bring  forward  the  question  of  the  Monarch.    Without  the  St 
the  work  is  imperfect.      Let  the  Cortes  remain  tranquil 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  will  be  the  first  to 
what  he  has  just  said,  as  soon  as  ever  he  can  possibly  do  so. 

The  question  of  who  was  to  be  the  future  Monarch  c 
received  no  solution  this  year,  and  that  kingdom  still 
without  a  king.  GoOqIc 
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Ad  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Cortes  at  the  latter  end 
of  December,  in  which  Seiior  Castelar  dietingaiehed  himBelf  by  a 
long  and  powerful  speech  on  the  state  of  Spain  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Heaaid  that  the  Government  "have abused  tbeir 
authority,  exceeded  the  faculties  conceded  to  them,  trampled  laws 
under  foot  not  touched  by  the  BUBpension  of  individual  rights,  and 
violated  guarantees  we  believed  secure  not  only  by  written  sanction, 
but  by  the  unwritten  and  higher  aaactJon  of  right  divine.  To 
tliis  there  have  been  added  a  stru^le  between  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  disappearance  of  the  Conservative  element 
from  the  Government,  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  Radical  element 
therein,  all  confounded  with  the  pending  clerical  reforms  and  the 
election  of  the  Monarch.  .  .  .  We  who  were  wasted  bv  Bonrbon 
oppression,  but  who  became  the  dead  revived,  the  dumo  who  had 
recovered  speech,  the  paralytic  who  had  recovered  movement — we 
yet  carry  the  servitude  in  our  habits  and  the  might  in  our  con- 
scieucea  so  far  that  we  prefer  intrigue  in  silence,  secret  sessions, 
and  discussions  in  the  lobbies,  to  debate  in  the  Cortes  and  to  the 
light  of  liberty.  .  .  .  There  you  have  discussed  and  resolved  the 
most  arduous  and  gravest  problems,  as  if  you  were  conjurors 
instead  of  legislators  I  There  you  sought  to  renew  the  last  days  of 
the  Convention,  and  to  drive  away  from  here  an  important  political 
party.  There  you  abdicated  one  of  your  most  essential  faculties, 
and,  renouncing  interference  in  the  trial  of  the  Republican  Deputies, 
you  decreed  the  delivery  of  the  chosen  of  the  people  to  the  council 
of  war  1  There,  finally,  you  introduced  the  question  of  questions, 
the  advent  of  a  King,  and  proposed  a.  member  of  a  family  who  have 
been  the  eternal  enemies  of  our  country,  who  twice,  first  at  the  foot 
of  the  deathbed  of  Carlos  II.,  and  then  in  the  dying  moments  of 
Felipe  V.,  lay  in  wait  for  the  chance  of  taking  a  piece  out  of  the 
Spanish  Crown — that  Crown  which  now  you  throw,  as  if  it  were  a 
fragile  toy,  to  a  boy-king,  destitute  of  moral  stature  to  represent 
our  liberties  or  to  understand  our  Revolution  t" 

After  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  suspending 
personal  liberty,  SeEior  Castelar  continued,  "  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  as  often  as  I  pronounce  those  words,  'the  Revolution  of  Sep- 
tember,' I  feel  a  bitter  pain  enter  into  my  soul !  Ah,  Seiiores, 
this  Assembly  should  be  converted  into  a  temple,  and  this  House  of 
political  busmess  into  a  House  of  Prayer,  the  eloquence  of  politics 
into  the  eloquence  of  religious  fervour,  and  one  should  be  able  to 
borrow  the  inspirations  of  Jeremiah  to  lament  appropriately  the 
fate  of  a  revolution  engendered  yesterday  in  the  purest  fire  of 
the  new  ideas,  and  agonizing  to-day  in  the  cabinete  of  monarchical 
diplomacy,  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  barracks !  It  was  said  funda- 
mental rights  should  be  inviolable, — and  all  have  been  violated;  it 
was  said  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  police,  should  enter  our 
dwellings, — and  our  homes  have  beeu  invaded ;  it  was  said  that  under 
the  empire  of  our  Constitution  no  citizen  should  be  transported 
more  than  250  kilometres  from  his  domicile— and  multitudes  have 
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been  takeD  so  far  beyond  that  radius  tliat  their  feet  scaree  touch  the 
soil  of  their  mother  country,  but  the  solitude  of  ocean  has  begun ; 
it  was  said  that  the  Press  should  be  entirely  free, — and  the  military 
authorities  have  suppressed  and  insulted  the  newspapers ;  it  was 
said  the  rights  of  meeting  and  of  association  should  suffer  no 
eclipse, — and  they  have  suffered  a  night  of  two  montlia  long ! 
Gentlemen,  in  France  the  Revolution  of  February  is  called  the 
revolution  of  contempt;  and  I,  in  Spain,  call  the  Revolution  of 
September  the  revolution  of  disappointment.  .  .  . 

"  What,  then,  have  you  done  with  the  soldiers  of  the  people  ? 
What  had  they  to  do  with  the  horrible  assassination  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Civil  Governor  of  Tarragona?  Not  content  with 
disarming  them,  you  dishonoured  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
making  them  appear  implicated  in  that  event  I  What  had  the 
volunteers  of  Tortosa  to  do  with  those  of  Tarragona  ?  What  had 
the  volunteers  of  Barcelona  to  do  with  the  protests  of  a  few  of  their 
chiefs?  Yet  you  disarmed  them,  and  exposed  the  liberty  of  Spain 
to  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  streets  of  that  capital.  What  did  you 
do  to  the  volunteers  of  Zaragoza  ?  They  had  obeyed  their  chief, 
the  Alcaid,  and  maintained  order ;  yet  you  disarmed  them,  and  by 
that  act  caused  another  struggle.  What  did  you  do  to  the 
volunteers  of  Valencia?  After  youT  own  military  authority  had 
entrusted  to  them  the  custody  of  the  most  important  posts  of  the 
city,  you  ordered  their  disarmament,  and  thus  provoked  a  struggle 
which  ended  in  a  bombardment,  and  filled  that  Paradise  of  our 
country  with  desolation,  and  that  beautitiil  city,  which  is  the  Eve 
of  that  Paradise,  with  tears  and  blood.  .  .  . 

"  This  setting  up  the  Duke  of  Genoa  proves  to  me  you  do  not 
understand  one  word  of  monarchical  theology.  Your  king  reminds 
me  of  that  fantastical  being  created  artificially  by  W^ner,  the 
disciple  of  Faust — who  came  out  of  an  alchemistic  composition  of 
acids,  phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  in  the  midst  of  grand 
cabalistic  words,  and  in  conjunction  with  I  know  not  how  many  stars ; 
and  the  very  first  thing  he  did  on  bnrsting  the  retort  was  to  fly  off 
in  the  arms  of  the  devd,  and  leave  his  padre  tcientifico  in  abandon- 
ment and  despair.  Yes,  your  artificial  king  differs  from  natural 
kings  as  the  creation  of  Wagner  differs  from  the  grand  creations 
moulded  in  the  bosom  of  the  universe."  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  he  said,  "  It  descended  from 
the  Capetos  of  San  Luis.  It  was  founded  by  the  great  Henry  IV., 
who  raised  his  little  throne  of  Navarre  to  the  immense  throne  of 
France,  and  was  anointed  at  Versailles,  the  Vatican  of  royal 
authority,  which  it  had  inherited  from  the  Escurial.  For  the 
advent  of  this  family  we  employed  twelve  years  of  war  of  succes- 
sion ;  for  its  a^randisement,  to  place  Prince  Carlos  on  the  throne 
of  Tuscany  and  Felipe  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  of  Placencia,  we 
armed  the  half  of  Europe  against  the  other  half — Charles  XII. 
against  Germany,  Peter  the  Great  against  Poland  and  Denmark, 
the  Stuarts  against  the  Oranges,  and  England  against  all  and  for 

..(logic 
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all!  To  secure  this  dyoiisty  we  signed  a  compact,  called  'The 
Compact  of  Family,'  which  for  a.  certainty  cost  ua  America.  Its 
^vourites  engendered  ware  like  the  War  of  Independence,  its  ^^leed 
gave  UB  years  tormentona  and  horrible,  like  those  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  the  question  whether  a  Prince  or  a  Princess  of  this  family 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  lit  up  the  fires  of  civil  war,  which 
licked  up  the  riches  of  a  century  and  the  blood  of  300,000 
Spaniards  I  What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  family  ?  Where  are 
the  French  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  ?  In  exile  I  He  who  had 
been  anointed  by  the  hand  of  the  Church  was  struck  down  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin !  Where  are  the  Italian  deseendants  of 
Charles  V.  ?  In  exile !  Even  now  they  pass  amid  the  ruins  of 
Rome  like  the  i$nit  ^atuug  in  the  cemeteries  and  by  the  tombs  1 
Wliere  are  the  Spanish  descendants  of  Felipe  V.  ?  In  exile ! 
Many  times  I  have  figured  him  passing  through  the  marble 
palaces  of  Versailles,  and  I  have  aaked  myself,  if  he  could  see  that 
temple  of  hia  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  of  a  plebeian,  of  a 
Corsiean,  would  he  be  convinced  how  times  change  and  the  human 
spirit  becomes  transformed  7  What  doea  all  this  say — this,  which 
has  had  the  splendours  of  history  and  the  elegies  of  art,  but 
which  has  passed  away  P  Do  events  come  of  themselves,  and  of 
the  will  of  men  ?  Certainly  not.  As,  when  we  see  the  splendours 
of  nature,  we  think  on  God,  so,  when  we  see  the  grand  catastrophies 
of  history,  we  see  the  providence  of  Qod.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
It  means  that  thepreitige  of  monarchy  is  dead  in  Spain.  It  is  the 
same,  gentlemen,  as  if  the  Koran  died  in  Mecca.  Yet  you  have 
employed  all  your  forces — all  these  wars,  all  these  circulars,  all 
these  disarmaments,  all  these  illegalities,  and  covered  all  with  blood 
— for  what?  In  the  vain  effort  to  restore  the  monarchical  prestige 
which  has  died.  And  under  what  name  do  you  seek  to  restore  it? 
The  Duke  of  Genoa  I  I  scarcely  could  have  believed  you  were  so 
demented.  There  is  not  one  monarchy — even  those  which  have 
most  fugitively  passed  over  our  century — which  has  not  had  some 
reason  for  its  existence.  The  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  in  France 
had  tradition.  Where  are  the  traditions  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  ? 
The  monarchy  of  Napoleon  had  the  prestige  of  glory.  Where  are 
the  glories  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  ?  Where  are  his  Marengo,  his 
passage  of  the  Alps,  his  fabulous  return  from  Egypt,  after  having  hb 
name  transfigured  in  Tabor,  and  written  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of 
the  desert  in  the  Pyramids.  .  .  . 

"What  signifies  the  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  himself?  At 
one  time  it  did  signify  something, — it  signified  the  anity  and  the 
independence  of  Italy ;  but  now  it  signifies  nothing,  for  they  are 
lost  I  We  of  Spain  need  no  foreign  king  for  our  tmity  and  our  in- 
dependence. Our  forefathers  raised  them  in  spite  of  forei^  kings ! 
Wnat  are  the  records  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  m  Spain  ? 
Traverse  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  stop  when  you  come  to  Cadiz, 
— Cadiz,  the  ancient  asylum  of  our  liberties,  the  cradle  of  our  Re- 
volution.    See  the  bones  of  the  Liberals  which  even  yet  bleach  in 
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the  Trocadero,  and  the  bombs  wbich  are  even  yet  visible  on  die 
shore,  and  aaj, '  These  bombs  thy  grandfather  threw  upon  Cadiz,  to 
restore  the  infamous  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  horrible 
power  of  the  absolute  monarchy  ! '  But,  gentlemen,  what  a  curious 
coincidence  it  would  be  if  the  will  of  the  first  Bourbon  should  be 
fulfilled  in  the  Revolution  of  September  I  When  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
approached,  when  Louis  XIV.  desired  to  satisfy  Europe,  then 
imit«d  against  him — for  Europe  would  never  tolerate  the  Crowns  of 
Prance  and  Spain  being  on  one  head,  for  it  would  have  been  the  re- 
storation of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  death  of  the  nationalities — 
when  Ferdinand  V.  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  he 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  provided  that  in  the  event  of  his  family 
being  extin^ished,  the  throne  of  Spain  should  pass  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  family  of  Savoy,  the  branch  of  the  Carignanos,  and  to 
itfi  legitimate  representative.  Prince  Tomaa.  Why  did  he  name 
him  ?  Simply  because  he  belonged  t«  the  House  of  Savoy  I  Gentle- 
men, what  aiuptation  for  Spain  has  the  family  of  Savoy  ?  What 
can  it  invoke  for  the  Revolution  of  September  ?  A  feudal  family, 
like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Borgona,  has  done  nothing  but  disturb 
Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  three  martyr  lands  of  liberty. 
Geneva  even  yet  preserves  the  marks  of  the  wounds  opened  by  this 
theocratic  family,  who  have  tried  a  thousand  times  to  sufibcate  re- 
ligious truth  with  their  inquisitors  and  executioners  t  Savoy,  now 
in  its  poverty  and  its  ignorance,  has  been  delivered  by  the  chief  of 
this  family  to  a  foreign  Prince  1  Savoy  is  proclaiming  that  the 
poHcy  of  this  family  is  nothing  different  from  the  policy  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Austrians.  The  founder  of  this  throne,  Victor 
Amadeo  II.,  is  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  royal  tyranny.  He 
asked  Louis  XIV.  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  princesses,  and  then  be 
abandoned  his  patron  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  for  William  of 
Orange,  the  enemies  of  Louis  XIV,  Taking  the  command  of  the 
Sardinian- Austrian  army,  he  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  He  intrigued 
with  Louis  XIV.  to  obtain  a  piece  of  our  Crown  from  the  coffin  of 
Charles  II.,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  Allies.  In  1705  he  had 
not  an  inch  of  land;  in  1713  he  had  recovered  every  thing.  Of  him 
truly  one  might  use  the  words  of  Tacitus,  'omnia  pro  dominatione 
tervUiler'  And  even  to-day  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  is  ungrateful  to 
liberty.  The  obscure  gallO'Cisalpine  Victor  Emmanuel  has  mounted 
the  throne  of  Italy,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  Mazzini  and  the 
sword  of  Garibaldi.  It  is  said  he  represents  the  unity  of  Italy,  hut 
between  the  unity  of  Italy  and  his  throne  is  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It 
is  said  he  represents  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  between  his 
throne  and  the  independence  of  Italy  is  the  Csesar  of  France.  He 
has  impoverished  Italy,  he  has  enslaved  the  press.  He  has  de- 
graded the  right  of  public  meeting  with  the  presence  of  spies.  He 
has  the  patriots  of  Marsala  in  the  prisons,  the  same  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Austrians.  And  yet,  representing  all  this,  and  being  on  the 
eve  of  a  coup  d'^iaf,  now,  at  this  moment,  you  ask  from  him  a  boy, 
educated  in  his  policy,  and  you  will  give  to  this  boy,  as  a  plaything. 
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the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  you  will  bring  him  here  to  renew  the  same 
errors  and  to  commit  the  same  offences  against  democracy  and 
liberty !  " 

Senor  Castelar  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  a 
"  policy  of  enigmas,"  and  conclnded  his  speech,  which  was  received 
with  load  applause,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Save  ns,  in  the  interest  of  all,  from  this  enigmatical  policy — 
this  policy  of  illegality.  If  you  wish  the  people  to  obey  you,  yoa 
must  yourselves  obey  the  law.  My  friends  and  myself  are  resolved 
to  contribute  as  much  as  we  can  to  a  normal  epoch  of  order  and 
peace.  We  don't  wish  a  petsimuta  policy.  We  don't  wish  to  com- 
bine with  the  enemies  of  tlie  Revolution.  We  don't  wish  to  com- 
bine against  you.  We  only  wish  liberty,  and  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.  If  you  would  win  us  to  your  banner  do 
not  offer  us  commandjj,  nor  appointments,  nor  portfolios,  for  we  do 
not  wish  them ;  do  not  offer  us  positions,  for  we  despise  them.  Offer 
us  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people ;  offer  us  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State,  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and 
the  formation  of  a  national  reserve ;  offer  us  a  diminution  in  the 
taxes  and  the  self-government  of  the  municipality  and  the  province, 
and  then  you  will  see  we  will  not  coalesce  with  any  of  the  ancient 
parties,  but  we  will  coalesce  with  you  in  all  grand  ideas.  Gentle- 
men, enough  of  the  belief  that  the  sword  is  the  only  lightning-rod 
i^ainst  social  tempests.  The  sword,  like  all  other  metals,  instead 
of  repelling,  attracts  the  lightning.  Place  at  the  summit  of  the 
social  edifice  the  lightning-rod  of  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States — the  lightning-rod  of  civil  power  and  l^ality. 
If  you  wish  to  take  from  the  people  their  violent  character,  the 
Government  must  abandon  their  illimitable  assumptions.  Enoug'h 
of  suspensions  of  Ayuntamientos ;  enough  of  falsifying  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees;  enough  of  dissolving  militias;  enough  of 
sophistical  circulars.  Create  a  Government  just  and  free,  otherwise 
power  may  pass  fugitively  from  the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  and  you 
may  be  condemned  to  a  long  opposition,  and  to-morrow  may  be 
wanting  in  the  liberty  and  the  Justice  which  to-day  we  seek." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROME-NORTH  GERMANY  AMD  PRDSSIA-TDRKEY  AND  EGYPT. 
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ROME. 
The  CEcuDieDical  Council  of  the  Vatican  waa  opened  on  the  8th 
of  December.  The  procession,  consisting  of  about  800  ecclesiastice, 
i Deluding  six  Prince- Archbishops,  forty-nine  Cardinals,  eleven 
Patriarchs,  six  hundred  and  eighty  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  twenty- 
eight  Abbots,  and  twenty-nine  Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  formed 
in  the  Vatican,  and  descended  into  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Pope  gave 
them  his  benediction,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Council. 

A  few  days  before  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull,  providing  that  in  case 
of  his  own  death  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  that  Body  should 
not  interfere  in  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  chief  interest  felt 
in  the  meeting  of  this  (Ecumenical  Council  was  occasioned  by  a 
general  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  erect  into  an  article  of  faith 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  This  is  what  the  Curia  at  Rome 
and  the  Ultramontane  party  ardently  desire,  but  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  body  of  Roman  Catholics  who  see  all  the  danger,  not 
to  say  the  absurdity,  of  such  a  step,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  will 
be  rigorous  and  uncompromising.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
Emperor  caused  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  his  Holiness  that 
the  promulgation  of  such  a  doctrine  would  be  inexpedient  and 
inopportune,  and  this  hint  from  such  a  quarter  is  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded'.  There  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  in 
Germany  a  very  remarkable  book  called,  "  The  Pope  and  the 
Council,"  by  Janus,  to  which  different  writers,  all  Roman  Catholics, 
anonymously  contributed,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  damaging 
attacks  upon  the  Papacy  which  has  been  published  since  the  time  of 
Luther.  It  exposes,  m  a  masterly  manner  with  abundance  of 
quotation  and  historic  proof,  the  frauds,  and  falsehoods,  and  forgeries, 
by  which  the  fabric  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  been  built  up, 
and  shows  that,  unknown  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  documents  deliberately  forged,  such  as  the  Isidorian 
Decrees,  the  Decretal  of  Gratian,  and  the  apocryphal  document*  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  book  was  placed  by 
the  Holy  See  in  its  index  of  prohibited  works,  which  will  merely 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  its  popularity  and  sale. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Lata  Senlenfue,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
define  the  cases  in  which  anathema  and  excommunication  are  in- 
curred, for  offences  against  the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
We  can  only  afford  space  to  quote  some  of  these. 

'  Tbe  8p»Duh  Qo*emment  informed  the  Pope,  in  i  despatch  dated  Madrid,  Nov.  19, 
■Dd  •ddre»«d  to  ita  Cliargi  d'affairti  in  Rome,  that  "  It  would  not  be  pmdent  of  the 
Bolj  Pontiff  to  trt  to  ■ogmeDt  >□  authority  nliuost  omnipoteot  of  itself,  nor  would  it 
be  likely  (bat  a  Council,  by  reco^izing-  the  infallibilit;  of  the  Pope,  ahonld  fbr  ev^ 
close  the  door  to  all  ftiture  gvtheringi  of  the  Church,  neither  a  it  natural,  on  the  other 
■ids,  for  already  abaolute  Powera  to  >eek  the  angmontation  of  their  force  in  tlie  vote 
of  deliberative  Aoembliea." 
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"1,  All  apoBtat«a  from  the  ChriBtian  faith,  and  all  and  severally 
heretics,  whatever  be  their  name,  and  to  whatever  sect  they  may 
belong,  and  those  who  believe  in  them,  thoBe  who  receive  them, 
favour  them,  or  defend  them. 

"2,  All  and  severally  those  who  knowingly  read  without  the 
aathority  of  the  Holy  See  the  books  of  the  same  apostates  and 
heretics,  supporting  the  heresy,  as  the  books  of  any  author  what- 
ever prohibited  by  name  by  letters  apostolic,  and  those  who  retain 
the  same  books,  print  and  defend  them  in  any  way  whatever. 

"  3.  Schismatics,  and  those  who  obstinately  withdraw  or  recede 
from  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  at  that  time  living. 

"4.  AH  and  severally,  of  whatever  tlatw,  dignity,  or  condition,  who 
appeal  fi-om  the  ordinances  or  mandates  of  the  Roman  Fontdfls  pro 
tempore  existing  to  a  future  Universal  Council,  as  also  those  by 
whose  aid,  counsel,  and  favour  the  appeal  shall  have  been  made. 

"  5.  All  those  who  slay,  wound,  strike,  arrest,  imprison,  retun, 
and  hostilely  persecute  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the 
Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Legates  of  the  Apostolic  See 
and  Nuncios,  or  who  drive  them  from  their  dioceses,  territories, 
lands,  or  dominions,  as  also  those  who  command  such  things,  or 
ratify  them,  or  assist,  counsel,  or  favour  such  persons. 

"  6.  Those  who  directly  or  indirectly  impede  the  action  of  eccle* 
siastical  jurisdiction,  whether  of  the  interior  or  exterior  forum,  and 
who,  therefore,  recur  to  the  secular  fonim,  and  procure,  or  publish, 
or  aid  them  by  counsel  or  favour. 

"  7,  Those  who  compel,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lay  judges 
to  bring  before  their  tribunals  ecclesiastical  persons,  contrary  to  the 
Canons,  as  also  those  who  make  laws  or  decrees  contrary  to  the 
liberty  or  rights  of  the  Church 

"We  declare  that  absolution  from  all  the  excommunications 
hitherto  enumerated  has  been  reserved  and  is  specially  reserved  to 
the  Rooian  Pontiff  for  the  time  being 

"We  declare  that  those  are  subject  to  excommunication  lata 
lententia  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pontiff: — 

"  1.  Those  who  instruct  or  defend,  whether  in  public  or  in  private, 
the  propositions  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  See,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  latte  lententitg;  also  those  who  instruct  or  defend 
as  lawful  the  practice  of  asking  the  penitent  the  name  of  an  accom- 
plice, which  was  condemned  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  '  Consti- 
tutions ;  Suprema,  July  7,  1745 ;  Ubi  primum,  June  2,  1746 ;  Ad 
eradicaodum,  September  28,  1746.* 

"  2.  Those  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  lay  violent  hands 
on  clerics  or  monks  of  either  sex,  except  in  such  cases,  and  persons 
for  whom  by  right  or  privilege  it  is  pennitted  that  the  t«n  Bishops 
or  others  shall  give  absolution. 

"  3.  Those  who  fight  in  duel,  or  simply  challenge  or  accept  it;  and 
whoever  aids  or  abets  it  in  any  manner  whatever,  as  those,  too,  who 
deliberately  assist  or  permit  it,  or  as  far  as  in  them  lies  do  not  pre- 
vent it,  whatever  may  be  their  dignity,  be  it  royal  or  imperiali 
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"  4.  Tfaofie  who  associate  their  oames  to  the  sect  of  Masons,  or 
Carbonari,  or  to  »n^  other  sects  of  this  kind,  who  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely conspire  against  the  Church  and  its  Intimate  power. 

"5.  Those  who  order  the  violation  of  the  immunity  of  an  eccle- 
siastical asylum,  or  who,  with  audacious  rashness,  accomplish  it. 

"  6.  lliose  who  violate  the  cloister  of  the  B«li^ouB,  of  whatever 
kind,  condition,  or  ses  they  may  be,  or  enter  their  mooasteries 
without  lawful  permission ;  as  those,  too,  who  introduce  or  admit 
them ;  also  the  '  Religious'  who  leave  them,  except  in  those  cases 
and  after  those  forms  prescribed  by  S.  Pius  V,  in  the  Constitution 
Decori 

"  8.  Those  guilty  of  real  simony,  in  any  benefice  whatever,  and 
their  accomplices 

"  10.  Those  guilty  of  simony  to  enter  on  religion. 

"11.  All  those  who,  making  a  trade  of  indulgences  or  other 
epiritoal  graces,  are  subjected  te  the  censure  of  excommunication  by 
the  Constitution  of  S.  Pius  V.,  quam.  plenum,  2nd  Jan.,  1554. 

"  12.  Those  who  collect  alms  for  masses  at  a  higher  price,  and 
derive  profit  from  them  by  celebrating  masses  or  distributing  alms 
at  a  lower  sum 

"  14.  The  '  Religious'  who  presume  to  administer  to  clerics,  and 
to  the  laity,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction,  or  of  the  eucharist  as  viaticum,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Cur^. 

"  15.  Those  who  without  lawful  permission  extract  relics  from 
the  sacred  cemeteries,  or  from  the  catacombs  of  the  city  of  Rome  and 
ito  territory,  and  those  who  aid  and  abet  them 

"  We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommunications  lalaien- 
ieatia  reserved  to  bishops  and  ordinaries  : — 

"  1.  Clerics  in  lacru  or  regulars  of  either  sex,  who  after  taking 
the  TOW  of  chastity  have  the  presumption  to  contract  marriage,  as 
those,  too,  who  have  the  presumption  to  contract  marriage  with  the 
said  persons. 

"  2.  Those  who  procure  abortions  efeeiu  temuio. 

"  3.  Those  who  knowingly  use  false  apostohc  letters,  or  co-operate 
in  the  crime. 

"We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommnnications  lata  ten- 
tentia  not  reserved  ; — 

"  1.  Those  who  order  or  compel  the  giving  of  ecclesiastical  burial 
to  notorious  heretics  or  to  persons  excommunicated  or  interdicted  by 
name. 

"  2.  Those  who  offend  or  intimidate  the  inquisitors,  denouncers, 
witnesses,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Holy  Office ;  those  who  carry 
off  or  bum  the  writings  of  the  same  sacred  tribunal,  or  give  to  any 
one  of  the  aforesaid  persons  aid,  counsel,  or  favour. 

"3.  Those  who  alienate,  or  have  the  presumption  to  receive  eccle- 
siasticalproperty  without  the  Apostolic  pleasure 

"  1.  Tney  incur  the  special  interdict  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff—that is  to  say,  universities,  colleges,  chapters  of  whatever  name, 
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who  appeal  from  the  orders  and  commands  of  the  Pontiff  for  the 
time  being  to  a  future  Universal  Council. 

"  2.  Those  who  knowingly  celehrate  or  cause  to  be  celebrated 
Divine  offices  in  places  intenucted  by  the  Ordinary,  or  by  the  jadge 
delegated,  or  of  right ;  or  who  admit  persons  excommunicated  by 
name  to  Divine  offices,  to  the  ecclesiastical  sacraments,  or  to  eccle- 
siastical burial,  incur,  ipso  jure,  that  interdict  from  entering  a  church 
antil  at  the  pleasure  of  him  whose  sentence  they  have  violated  they 
have  satisfied  him  sufficiently.  In  fine,  we  will  and  declare  that  all 
other  individuals  who  have  been  decreed  suspended  or  interdicted  by 
the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  shall  be  subjected  to  suspension  or  inter- 
dict. We  will  and  declare  that  all  censures  shall  remain  firm  and 
of  force,  whether  of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which, 
besides  those  enumerated  above,  have  been  inflicted  by  our  Constitu- 
tions, by  those  of  our  predecessors,  or  by  the  sacred  Canons,  and 
which  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  in  vigour,  whether  for  the 
election  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  or  for  the  internal  goverument  of 
every  order  or  regular  institution,  as  also  for  every  college,  congre- 
gation, society,  and  pious  place,  of  any  name  or  kind  whatever,  ,  .  ." 


NORTH  GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA. 

The  North  German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  4th  of  March.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  his 
Majesty  said  he  rejoiced  that  the  prospect  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace  had  not,  since  their  last  assembling,  proved  fallacious.  His 
Majesty  mentioned  the  improvements  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  Bills  already  passed,  and  those  which  were  still  under 
discussion.  A  Bill  relative  to  the  electoral  law,  franied  in  accordance 
with  Article  20  of  the  Constitution  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  to  secure  a  uniform 
system  of  electoral  procedure  throughout  the  entire  Confederation, 
and  also  to  secure  the  legal  itatm  of  the  Federal  officials.  The 
Budget  of  1S70  showed  that  an  increase  of  the  revenue  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  postal  arrangements  between  the  Confederation  aod 
foreign  States  progress  had  been  made,  and  postal  conventions  with 
the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  will 
be  laid  before  the  Parliament.  The  organization  of  the  Federal 
Consular  system  is  approaching  completion.  A  Consular  conven- 
tion with  Italy  is  about  to  regulate  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Consuls  of  both  nations,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Consular  administration  and  the  diplomatic  representation 
abroad  of  North  Germany.  The  necessary  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  Budget  of  1870.  The  first 
duty  of  the  diplomatic  agents  abroad  will  be  to  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  all  nations  who,  like  ourselves,  know  how  to 
value  its  benefits.  The  fulfilment  of  this  duty  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  friendly  terms  at  present  existing  between  the  North  Gemum 
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Confederation  and  all  foreign  Powers,  and  which  were  proved  afreeh 
by  the  peaceful  solntioQ  of  the  difiBculty  which  but  lately  threatened 
to  disturb  peace  in  the  East.  The  negotiations  and  the  rceolt  of 
the  Paris  Conference  have  proved  the  sincere  endeavour  of  the 
European  Powers  to  regard  the  blessings  of  peace  as  a  valuable  and 
common  benefit,  to  be  guarded  by  all  as  common  property.  Having 
seen  the  success  of  this  course  of  action,  a  nation  which  has  proved 
that  it  possesses  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  States  and  to  defend  its  own,  is  justifiea  in 
trusting  in  the  continuance  of  peace,  to  disturb  which  neither 
foreign  Governments  have  the  intention  nor  the  enemies  of  order 
the  power. 

The  session  closed  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  the  Royal  speech 
then  congratulated  the  Parliament  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
German  war,  both  as  a  memorial  of  German  activity  and  sagacity. 
It  declared  that  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments with  the  national  representatives  in  the  common  labouring 
for  Germany's  welfare  would,  with  God's  help,  strengthen,  as 
heretofore,  the  general  confidence  with  which  Germany,  in  fortifying 
herself  at  home,  reckoned  upon  the  preservation  of  peace  abroad. 

A  new  session  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  opened  by  the  King 
on  the  6th  of  October,  when  he  delivered  the  following  speech  : — 
"  Illustrious  and  Honoured  Gentlemen  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet, 
— In  the  coming  session  you  will  be  called  upou  to  take  part  in 
important  labours  for  the  well-being  of  the  Monarchy  and  for  the 
development  of  legislation.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  generally  propitious  result  of 
the  harvest,  affords  a  well-founded  prospect  for  the  restoration  of  the 
former  legitimate  increase  of  the  revenues,  the  financial  position  of 
the  State  has  not  materially  improved  at  present.  You  will  observe 
from  the  complete  statement  of  the  Budget  for  the  year  1868  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  that,  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, on  the  one  hand,  the  revenue  has  not  reached  its  estimated 
amount,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the 
estimates,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  completely  be  covered  by 
the  funds  in  hand.  In  the  face  of  these  results  and  of  the  position 
of  this  year's  State  Budget,  the  endeavour  of  my  Government  has 
been  directed  to  .decrease  the  burdens  of  Prussia,  incurred  in  con* 
sequence  of  her  Federal  obligations,  by  an  increase  of  the  special 
revenues  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  This  endeavour  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  desired  success.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
impossible  in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  which  will  shortly  be  laid 
before  you,  to  balance  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  although  the 
latter  have  been  restricted  as  far  as  possible,  without  affecting 
important  interests  of  the  country.  My  Government  is,  therefore, 
necessitated  to  resort  to  additional  taxation  in  order  completely  to 
cover  the  required  expenditure.  The  restoration  and  preservation 
of  order  in  financial  affairs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  all  the  State  institutions,  and  this  cannot  be  delayed. 
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The  BacrificeB  demanded  mast  not  be  eluded ;  the  longer  they  are 
postponed,  the  more  oppressive  they  will  be  for  the  country.  Con- 
vinced that  you  share  these  views,  I  rely  confidently  upon  yonr  not 
refusing  your  assent  to  the  propositions  of  my  Government.  A 
Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  to  alter  the  legal  mode  of  procedure  in 
the  assessment  of  the  classified  income-tax,  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  satisfactory  working  of  the  existing  law.  A  Bill  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  new  administration  of  the  provincial  districts 
throughout  the  six  eastern  provinces  will  largely  affect  the  entire 
administration  of  the  country.  This  new  law  does  not  merely  alt«r 
the  regulations  which  hitherto  have  existed,  and  which  have 
frequently  been  pointed  out  as  requiring  improvement — a  want 
acknowledged  also  by  the  Government.  Together  with  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  di«tnet  assemblies,  the  Government  proposes 
to  establish  assemblies  for  the  communal  administration  of  provincial 
districts,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  imbue  the  inhabitants  with 
greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  districts,  but  these  assemblies 
will  also  be  required  to  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  such  general 
business  of  the  country  as  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  As  soon  as  in  those  districts  of  the  eastern  provinces  which 
are  the  centres  of  their  communal  administration  the  idea  of  self- 
government  shall  have  been  realized  efficiently,  then  the  extension 
of  the  same  principle  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  its  still  iiirther 
development  in  an  ascending  scale  will  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  In  conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  during 
previous  debates,  my  Government  will  lay  before  you  the  draught 
of  a  complete  law  upon  the  system  of  Question,  and  one  which 
shall  embrace  every  grade  of  instruction.  The  important  delibera- 
tions which  commenced  last  session  upon  the  reform  of  the  laws  on 
landed  property  and  the  rights  accruing  therefrom  will  be  resumed. 
My  Government  is  engaged  continually  in  extending  the  system  of 
public  roads  and  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  general  traffic,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  means  at  its  disposal.  The  Government 
regrets,  however,  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  retrenchments 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  revenue.  The  Government  is  also  devoting  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  agriculture.  With  this  object  the 
concentration  of  small  plots  of  land  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  this  measure  has  only  recently  been  introduced  or  facilitated 
by  law  is  making  visible  progress.  The  unremitting  endeavours  of 
my  Government  for  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace,  for 
guarding  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  from  being  disturbed 
in  any  way,  have,  by  God's  help,  been  crowned  with  success.  I 
confidently  trust  that  also  in  future  the  foreign  policy,  which  will 
be  directed  by  me  in  the  same  spirit,  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
good  result — viz.  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  all  foreign  Governments,  the  development  of  traffic,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  and  independence  of  Germany. 
Gentlemen^  I  had  lat«ly  the  gratification  of  receiving  in  seveial 
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proviDces  of  my  Monarchy  manifestatioaB  of  loyalty  and  confidence 
which  gave  mc  much  pleasure.  In  that  spirit  which  dictated  those 
manifestations  I  recognize  a  fresh  security  for  the  steady  and  hopeful 
prosperity  of  the  Fatherland,  and  it  will  be  my  unceasing  endeavour 
to  further  the  same  in  all  directions  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
Success  greatly  depends  upon  your  cordial  co-operation  with  my 
Goveromentj  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  express  my  confident  hope 
that  also  during  this  sessiun  this  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  will  not  be  found  wanting," 

In  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  Brandenburg  Synod  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  the  King  said,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  and  cordial  wiehee,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
finish  your  work  in  peace.  It  is  very  necessary,  indeed,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  quiet  the  excitement  lately  prevailing 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  are  numerous 
in  these  days.  In  this  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  Soman  Catholics, 
but  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe.  What  is  to  become  of  us 
if  we  have  no  faith  in  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God  ?  If  He  is  not 
the  Son  of  God,  His  commands,  as  coming  from  a  man  only,  must 
be  subject  to  criticism.  What  is  to  become  of  us  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  wish  to  see  you  finish  in  peace  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged." 


TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Not  long  ago  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  and 
was  received  at  the  different  Courts  with  something  of  the  respect 
and  state  usually  reserved  for  crowned  heads.  This  gave  oficnee  to 
the  Sultan  and  Turkish  Uovemment,  for  in  reality  the  Viceroy  is 
only  a  satrap  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  enjoying  the  peculiar  title  of 
Khedive,  which,  whatever  may  be  ito  precise  import  in  Turkey, 
does  not  invest  its  possessor  with  a  royal  character.  The  Sultan 
was  also  offended  at  the  invitations  issued  by  the  Viceroy  to  foreign 
monarchs  to  be  present  at  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  Suez  Caual, 
which  his  Majesty  thought  was  an  infringement  on  his  imperial 
prerogative.  He  was  also  alarmed  at  other  tokens  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  and  in  consequence  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Turkish  Minister  to  the  Viceroy,  which 
contained  a  statement  of  the  grievances  alleged  against  him,  and 
which  he  answered  in  a  long  despateh.  As  this  fully  recapitulates 
all  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  embodies  the  Viceroy's  defence,  we 
give  it  in  extenio. 

"  Highness, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  letter 
which,  Dy  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  your  Highness  has  been 
good  enough  to  address  to  me,  and  in  which  you  demand  explana- 
tioDfl  upon  the  interpretetions  given  to  my  last  journey  in  Europe, 
and  upon  the  reports  circulated  on  that  occasion.  I  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  make  known  the  true  facte  relating  to  these  qnestiona.       , 
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"  From  the  day  on  whicK  the  administration  of  this  great 
countty  was  eonfidud  to  me  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  have  ever  taken  any  decieion  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
rights  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Imperial  firmans.  The  thought, 
even,  never  occurred  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  appreciating  the 
successive  &vouts  received  from  his  Majesty,  and  the  high  bene- 
volence which  he  has  nnceasingly  testified  towards  me,  I  have 
8ubject«d  all  my  acts  to  hie  will  and  to  his  orders,  and  when  his 
Majesty  shall  Iniow  that  all  my  efforts  tend  to  merit  his  high 
approval,  I  have  the  firm  hope  that  I  shall  still  retain  his  confidence 
and  his  good  will. 

"  In  reference  to  the  troops  some  time  ago  despatched  to  Candia, 
it  was  upon  my  own  demand,  so  that  I  mig'ht  have  the  honour  of 
serving  his  Majesty  and  proving  my  fidelity  and  devotion  to  him, 
that  their  organization  was  efiected,  and  their  despatch  took  place 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  which  he  had  given. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  Candian  expedition,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
espeditioD  to  the  Hedjaz,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time, 
have  not  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  treasury,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Crimean  expedition;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  settled  by 
Egypt,  which  has  felt  pride  in  bearing  them  exclusively,  Hicse 
expenses,  however,  having,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  stay  of 
the  expeditionary  corps,  reached  the  figure  of  about  200,000  purses, 
I  was,  with  the  sole  object  of  taking  an  account  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  troops,  and  to  establish  an 
Suilibrium  in  the  Budget,  compelled  to  fix  a  term  for  the  duration 
their  stay.  I  submitted  the  question  to  the  Council  at  the  time 
of  my  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  a  Ministerial  decision  fixed 
the  date  of  their  return,  which  did  not,  however,  take  place  until 
fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  decided  upon.  Prom 
the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  island  until  their  departure,  these 
troops,  with  their  companions  in  arms,  marched  wherever  they 
were  ordered,  displaying   not   only  true  courage,  but  exhibiting 

ferfect  obedience ;  they  contributed  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the 
mperial  arms,  and  many  of  the  ofiicers  as  well  as  the  soldiers  were 
either  wounded  or  killed,  happy  in  thus  showing  their  devotion  to 
the  Sovereign,  This  being  the  caee,  I  do  not  think  I  have  com- 
mitted any  act  or  pursued  any  conduct  contrary  to  the  Imperial 
will,  either  in  the  despatch  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;  nor, 
moreover,  do  I  think  that  any  one  has  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing 
singular  in  the  conduct  of  these  troops,  whether  officers  or  soldiers, 
during  the  expedition, 

"  As  to  the  privileges  accorded  about  two  years  since,  I  solicited 
them  only  in  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
confiding  in  the  confidence  and  entire  good  vrill  of  his  Majesty 
towards  me. 

"  During  my  journey  in  Europe  I  accepted  gratefully  the  invita- 
faon  to  visit  them  which  some  of  the  Sovereigns  did  me  the 
honour  to  address  to  me ;  and  if,  when  meeting  them,  I  invited 

Dcinz.SDv  Google 
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these  Sovereigns,  or  mme  members  of  their  august  families,  to 
assist  at  the  inaugttratioQ  of  the  canal,  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the 
high  poeition  which  I  occupy  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty. 
If  these  Sovereigns  by  their  reception  have  shown  me  any  proofs  of 
esteem  and  consideration,  I  owe  it  solely  to  the  honourable  position 
of  being  dependent  upon  his  Majesty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happy 
results  of  the  gracious  favours  with  which  he  has  loaded  me.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  publicly  known  that  in  these  circumstances 
no  act  whatever  has  been  committed  which  could  t>e  construed  as 
running  counter  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Sovereign — rights 
which  1  place  above  eveiy  thing  else,  and  of  which  I  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  importance. 

"  Your  Highness  mentions  the  displeasure  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  evinced  at  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  advances  the  opinion  that,  desiring  to  act 
alone,  I  avoided  them,  although  in  all  my  relations  with  them  I  in 
no  way  failed  in  paying  due  regard  to  their  rank.  As  every  one 
knows,  I  visited  each  of  them.  I  even  invited  their  Excellencies 
Dj^il  Pasha  and  Baoud  Fashs  to  a  family  dinner  which,  during 
my  stay  in  Paris,  my  son  gave  at  his  own  house,  thus  proving  that, 
BO  far  from  desiring  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  I  was,  on  the 
contrary,  glad  to  find  myself  with  them.  I  doubt  not,  therefore, 
your  Highness  will  be  convinced  that  the  accusations  made  in  this 
respect  are  simply  and  purely  calumnious. 

"  As  to  the  mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  in  Europe,  your  Highness  is 
a.viare  it  is  no  new  step,  but  that  this  mission  has  been  already 
recognized  so  far  back  as  two  or  three  years  ago ;  further,  during 
each  of  my  sojourns  at  Constantinople,  I  have  spoken  on  several 
occasions  upon  this  question,  and  even  obtained  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  both  at  Paris  and  London,  for  which  I  at  the 
time  verbally  espressed  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  Thus  the 
mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  has  been  concealed  neither  from  the 
Imperial  Government  nor  from  its  representatives  at  foreign 
Courts.  The  progress,  every  day  more  apparent,  both  of  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  the  increasing  efforts  made,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  Majesty,  for  their  development,  attract  into  Egypt  numerous 
strangers  who  naturally  increase  their  transactions  with  the  natives, 
and  tbrm  every  where  new  commercial  relations.  This  state  of 
things  occasions  disputes  and  litigation  ;  and  I'or  this  reason  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  estabtisb  a  fixed  rule  which  would  tend  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  parties  and  create  mutual  confidence  among 
them.  The  mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  has,  therefore,  for  its  object 
the  modification  of  the  system  of  jurisdiction  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  differences,  commercial  or  otherwise,  between  foreigners  and 
natives.  The  adhesion  of  the  Powers  to  the  meeting  of  a  Commis- 
sion charged  to  examine  this  question,  and  to  which  they  consent  to 
send  special  representatives,  proves  that,  seeing  the  development  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  this  reform  is  comprised  wKhiD  th^ 
T  2  '  '   ■■■'  -'-''''■lyie 
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limits  of  those  privileges  granted  by  the  sovereign  condescension. 
This  step  is,  thereforej  unqaesttonablj  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  coanti7] 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty  and  in  conformity  with  bis  generous 
intentions. 

"  Your  Highness  has  further  done  me  the  hononr  to  say  that  the 
enormous  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms, vessels  of  war,  and  the  like,  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  burdens  far  beyond  their  means,  and  inspire  them  with 
discontent  against  the  Administration ;  that  luxury  being  not  the 
cause,  but  only  the  effect,  of  civilization,  to  neglect  the  cause  which 
consists  in  real  reforms,  and  to  b^in  hy  the  effect,  can  only  have 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In  pointing  out  the  above,  your 
Highness  also  invites  me  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial 
firmans,  and  to  cooeentrate  my  efforts  upon  the  development  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  inhabitants.  A  fair  comparison  between  the  state  of  prosperity 
to  which  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty,  has  at 
present  arrived,  and  the  deplorable  state  in  which  I  found  it  when 
the  reins  of  government  were  confided  to  me,  will  demonstrate  that, 
comprehending  the  august  rights  of  his  Majesty  and  appreciating 
his  great  benevolence,  I  have  devoted  myself  completely  and  un- 
reservedly to  the  accomplishment  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  security  of  properly 
and  life. 

"The  excellent  organization  and  the  regularity  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  has  established  and  strengthened  in  this  country 
the  fundameutal  rules  on  which  all  these  principles  rest,  and  its  per- 
severance in  pursuing  the  path  of  progress,  were  indeed  sufficient  to 
assure  and  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  all.  Nevertheless,  within 
the  past  three  years  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  has  been  instituted. 
Elected  by  the  people,  and  called  upon  to  meet  during  two  months 
in  each  year,  their  mission  is  to  seek  out  the  true  interests  of  the 
country,  to  deliberate  upon  its  general  wants,  to  control  the  revennes 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Oovemment,  and,  in  fine,  to  watch  over  the 
management  of  the  administration.  This  assembly  has  the  ri^t 
of  examining  and  fixing  the  Budget  for  each  year,  and,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  taxes  are  sub- 
mitted to  their  attention.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  Majesty,  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  this 
institution  assures  to  them  every  desirable  guarantee. 

"  As  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  propagation  of  enlighten- 
ment are  the  basis  of  civilization,  the  schools,  which  had  been.  I 
may  say,  formerly  suppressed,  have  been,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Majesty,  again  established;  new  institutions  have  been  founded, 
and  in  sach  a  manner  that  to-day  these  establishments,  both  numerous 
and  various,  are  completely  organized.     Further,  pupils  in  great 

■ubers  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe  in  order  to  perfect  them- 
's iu  the  sciences  and  letters,  the  arts  and  indnstry,  of  which 
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the  first  fraits  have  already  sprung  up  in  the  country.  These  facts 
denote  the  importance  attached  to  instruction,  which  is  the  principal 
basis  of  all  progress. 

"As  to  agricalture,  when  in  the  first  place,  we  perceived  the 
frightful  ravages  of  the  murrain,  and  then  the  unusual  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  which  menaced  with  complete  destruction  the  crops  and 
property  of  the  cultivators,  assistance  of  every  kind  was  pnmgally 
lavished,  and  the  most  energetic  measures  were  at  once  t^en. 
Thanks  to  these  enormous  sacrifices  and  the  considerable  sums 
which  were  dispensed,  the  general  prosperity  and  the  public  welfare 
have  been,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty,  once  more  established. 
In  spite  of  these  successive  disasters,  agriculture  has  been  so  much 
developed  in  consei^uence  of  the  works  carried  out,  and  the  effective 
measures  taken  at  the  time  of  these  misfortunes  for  the  inigation 
of  the  soil  and  the  facility  of  transport,  that  320,000  feddane  of 
previously  untilled  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  and 
rendered  productive.  The  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  impor- 
tant financial  institutions ;  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  settle  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
even  as  far  as  the  Soudan,  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  with  perfect 
safefy,  into  business;  the  constantly  progressive  activity  in  the 
ports  of  Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Port  Said,  and  the  development  of 
commercial  relations  between  Egypt  and  every  part  of  the  world, 
are  the  best  proofs  of  the  continual  progress  of  trade  and  agriculture. 

"As  t«  the  expenses,  they  are  made,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, only  with  the  approbation  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 
And  if  it  is  considered  that,  despite  the  debts  left  by  the  late  Said 
Faeba,  the  different  difficult  questions  which  have  caused  the  pay* 
ment  of  large  indemnities  by  the  Treasury,  the  construction  of  new 
railways  upon  a  line  of  700  miles,  an  enterprise  necessitated  by  the 
increase  of  general  prosperity;  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  lines 
to  Souakin,  Massowah,  and  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  their  establish- 
ment at  other  points  of  the  country;  the  works  of  the  dock  and  port 
of  Said,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  which  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  public  good;  in  fact,  the  considerable  sums  advanced 
as  aid  to  the  population,  as  well  as  those  dispensed  for  the  Suez 
Canal;  if,  also,  it  is  considered  that  every  one  receives  regularly 
what  is  his  due,  that  the  pensions  and  salaries  of  the  officials  are 
paid  regularly  every  month,  and  if  we  regard  the  amount  tt 
the  debt  has  been  reduced,  every  one  will  readily  comprehe 
the   finances  are  faithfully  administered,  without  waste,  ' 
burdening  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  and,  consequently, ' 
indisposing  them  against  the  administration. 

"  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  fire-arms  and  vessels  of 
have  the  honour  to  point  out  to  your  Highness  that  it  was 
a  question  of  replacing  the  old  arms  by  those  of  a  newer  const 
and  substituting  new  ships  for  those  which  had  become 
With  this  object,  commissions  composed  of  officers  of  mei 
been  formed  both  here  and  in  Europe  during  the  past  two  (       i 
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years,  for  the  trial  and  clioice  of  the  beet  and  newest  weapon.  The 
ezperimeiito  thus  made  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  an  arm  of 
recent  invention,  and  upon  a  report  from  the  commission,  so^^^esting 
a  purchase  equal  to  half  of  the  old  arms  in  Egypt,  authorization  was 
granted  and  the  order  for  their  manufacture  was  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vessels  which  have  been  ordered  two  years  since  are 
not  yet  finished.  The  expenses  necessitated  by  these  orders  have 
been  approved  in  the  Budget  which  it  is  customary  to  present  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  the  Assembly  of  Delegates,  and  each 
amount  appears  under  a  special  head.  These  expenses,  far  from 
being  superfluous,  are  justified  by  the  sincere  intention  of  being 
useful  in  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  territory,  and  even  of  the 
Empire  itself,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
rupture  of  relations  with  the  Greek  Government,  20,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  Alexandria,  waiting  but  the  first  order  or  the  first 
Erignal  from  his  Majesty.  These  details  fully  demonstrate  that  the 
principal  causes  of  civilization  have  not  been  neglected,  and  I  have 
therefore  the  conviction  that  your  Highness  will  fully  recognize  it. 

"  The  measures  taken  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  opening 
of  new  streets  and  the  embellishment  of  the  towns  were  snggested 
to  me  by  the  useful  works  executed  at  Constantinople  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  health  and  public  well-being,  and  those  works, 
emanating  from  the  initiative  of  the  municipal  councils,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  prove  during  my  recent  journeys,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  confine  within  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Imperial  territory. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance,  besides,  does  not  bear  any  of  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  this  kind  of  public  works,  which  tare  provided  for  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  town  itself,  and  sometimes,  when  necessary, 
out  of  my  own  private  purse. 

"  These  frank  and  sincere  explanations  upon  the  true  state  of 
aflairs  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  eSace  from  the  mind  of  your  Highness 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  has  been  caused  by  unjust  accu- 
sations,  while  the  dignity  and  justice  which  in  such  a  high  degree 
distinguish  your  Highness  are  to  me  a  sure  guarantee  that  you 
will  acknowledge  the  fidelity  and  devotion  with  which  lam  animated 
towards  his  Imperial  M^esty.  Further,  if  his  Majesty  has  felt  any 
displeasure  towards  me,  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  as  soon  as 
he  knows  the  entire  truth  he  will,  moved  by  those  sentiments  of 
clemency  and  generosity  which  animate  his  great  soul,  deign  to 
restore  and  even  increase  towards  me  the  goodwill  which  he  has,  np 
to  the  present,  condescended  to  bestow  upon  me.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, when  I  have  finished  some  important  affairs  which 
concern  the  subjects  of  the  Imperial  territory,  it  is  my  intention  to 
visit  Constantinople,  in  order  to  do  homage  at  tlie  foot  of  his 
Majesty's  throne,  and  to  fulfil  towards  him  my  duties  of  respectlul 
fidelity. 

"  I  therefore  beg  your  Highness  will  be  good  enough  to  take  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  submitting  my  intentions  to  his  M^'eaty^ 
and  I  beseech  you  to  preserve  for  me  his  precious  friendehip.'^ 
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Ultimately,  however,  through  diplomatic  interference,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  of  the 
conditioDB  ineieted  upon  by  the  Porte. 

In  December  the  ^rand  ceremony  took  place  in  Egypt  of  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  an  enterprise,  the  Buccessful  execution  of 
which  was  due  to  the  unwearied  energy  and  determination  of  M. 
de  Leseeps.  He  bad  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  against,  and 
triumphed  over  them  all.  Eminent  engineers  had  prognosticated 
failure.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  levels  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  were  so  different  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  an  impetuous  current  flowing  through  the  canal, 
or  that  the  shifting  sands  along  its  sides  would  overwhelm  the  work, 
and  the  silt  on  the  northern  shore  would  choke  up  the  mouth  at 
Port  Said.  But  the  gigantic  undertaking  was  steadily  persevered 
in,  and  complete  success,  so  far  as  engineering  difficulties  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  reward  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  We  can  only  hope  that 
financially  it  will  prosper,  and  become  the  channel  through  which 
will  flow  the  commerce  of  the  world  between  Europe  and  Asia. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNITED  STATES. 

CoDititntionnt  Amendment  ai  regarda  the  Hight  of  Suffrage— In angnrmUoD  of  Preu- 
dont  Oi»nt^Hi»  ProcliuiMtion— Hew  Cabinet  ~  Openiiig  of  the  Forty-flnt  Congress 
—  Bill  to  (ecnre  pajment  in  Gold  of  State  Booda — ModificHtion  of  the  Teanre  of 
Office  Act— Goae  of  tha  Scaaion— Convention  for  aettling  Claimi  betweea  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States— lU  Rejection  by  the  Sennte-Recsll  of  Mr.  Reverdj 
JobuBon  and  appointiDent  of  Mr.  Motley  ai  Minirter  to  England — Interview  between 
the  Earl  of  Clareadoa  and  Mr.  Hotley  on  the  Question  of  [he  Clainu— Deapatch  of 
Mr.  Fiih,  the  Ameritan  Secrelary  of  State,  on  the  aaine  Subject—"  Ob»«rvBtion«  " 
of  the  Gar!  of  Ciarendon  OD  tbe  Despatch— The  Question  of  Slavery  in  the  Civil  War 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  month  of  Febmai^  a  Constitutional  Amendment  was  passed 
by  Congress  which  prohibited  any  distinction  as  regards  tbe  right 
of  Bufirage  on  account  of  either  race,  colour,  nativity,  property, 
education,  or  creed.  This  amendment  had  to  be  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  each  of  the  State  Legislatures  for  its  ^proval  and 
ratification. 

The  new  President  of  tbe  United  States,  General  Grant,  t^wk  the 
oath  of  office  and  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of 
March.     He  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 

"Citizens, — Your  suffrages  have  elected  me  to  the  office  of  President. 
I  have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  ConstitutioQ  without  mental 
reservation,  and  with  the  detennination  to  do,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  aII   that  is   required  of  me.      The  responsibility  of  my 
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position  I  feel,  but  I  accept  it  without  fear ;  the  office  which  has 
teen  conferred  upon  me  was  nnsought.  On  leading  qneetioas  I 
will  express  my  views  to  Congress  when  I  think  it  advisahle.  I 
will  interpose  my  veto  to  defeat  measures  to  which  I  am  opposed; 
but  all  laws  will  be  faithfully  executed,  whether  they  meet  with  my 
approval  or  not.  I  shall  have  a  policy  to  recommend,  but  none  to 
enforce  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  laws  are  to  govern  all 
those  approving  as  well  as  those  opposing  them.  I  know  no 
method  to  secure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious  laws  so  effectual  as  the 
stringent  execution  of  them. 

"  Many  questions  will  arise  during  the  next  four  years,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  appreciated  calmly  and  without 
prejudice,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  being  the  object 
t«  be  obtained.  This  requires  security  for  the  person,  for  property, 
and  for  religious  and  political  opinions  throughout  the  country.  All 
laws  to  secure  this  end  will  receive  my  best  efforts  towards  their 
enforcement. 

"  A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  the  Union,  the 
payment  of  which  and  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
accompUshed  without  detriment  to  the  debtor  class  or  to  the 
country  at  large,  must  be  provided.  To  protect  the  national 
honour  every  dollar  nf  the  Government  indebtedness  should  be  paid 
in  gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  at  the  time  of  being 
contracted.  Let  it  he  undei-stood  that  there  must  be  no  repudiation 
of  a  single  farthing  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  will  go  far  towards 
strengthening  our  credit,  which  ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  will  ultimately  enable  us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  paying 
less  interest  than  we  now  pay.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
faithful  collection  of  the  revenue,  strict  accountability  to  the 
Treasury  for  every  dollar  collected,  and  the  greatest  practicable 
retrenchment.  Who  doubts  the  feasibility  of  paying  every  dollar 
with  more  ease  than  we  now  pay  for  useless  luxunes? 

"  Prostrate  commerce  must  be  rebuilt  and  industry  encouraged. 

"The  young  men  of  this  country  have  a  peciJiar  interest  in 
maintainmg  the  national  honour.  A  moment's  reflection  upon  our 
future  commanding  influence  among  nations  should  inspire  national 
pride.  How  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid  and  how  specie  payment 
is  te  be  resumed  are  not  so  important  as  that  the  plan  should  be 
adopted.  The  united  determination  to  do  is  worth  more  than 
divided  counsel  on  the  method  of  doing.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  may  not  now  be  necessary,  nor  even  advisable,  hut  will  be  so 
when  civil  law  is  fully  restored  throughout  the  land  and  trade  shall 
have  resumed  its  wonted  channels. 

"  It  shall  he  my  endeavour  to  execute  the  laws  in  good  faith,  to 
collect  all  the  revenues  assessed,  and  to  have  them  properly 
disbursed. 

"  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  appoint  only  officers  who  will 
carry  out  this  design. 

"Regarding  foreign    policy,    I    would    deal    with    nations   as 
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equitably  as  the  law  requires  that  individuals  should  deal  with  each 
other.  I  would  protect  law-abiding  citizens,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  whenever  their  rights  are  jeopardized  and  wherever 
the  flag  of  our  country  floats.  I  would  respect  the  rights  of  all 
nations  and  demand  equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others  depart 
from  this  rule  in  dealing  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  to  follow 
the  precedent. 

"The  proper  treatment  of  the  Indians  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. I  will  favour  any  course  tending  to  their  civilization, 
Christianization,  and  ultimate  citizenship. 

"  I  hope  for  and  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Suf^^ge  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  ask  for  patient  forbearance  one  towards  the 
other  throughout  the  land,  and  a  determined  e£Fbrt  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  to  share  and  cement  our  happy  Union,  and  I  ask  for 
pr^ers  to  God  on  behalf  of  this  happy  consummation." 

General  Grant  at  first  appointed  as  the  members  of  hie  Cabinet — 
Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washbnme,  of  Illinois,  Secretary  of  State;  Mr. 
Adolph  E.  Bowrie,  Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr. 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  John  A.  J. 
CresBwell,  Maryland,  FoBtmaster-General ;  and  Mr.  George  £. 
Hoar,  Massachusetts,  Attorney- General.  General  Schofield  was 
retained  as  Secretary  of  War.  But  soon  afterwards  the  following 
changes  took  place: — Mr.  Elihu  'Washhume  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Boutwell, 
of  Maesachueetts,  succeeded  Mr.  Stewart  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  General  Rawlins  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  place  of  General  Schoiield. 

The  furty-first  Congress  of  the  United  States  began  ita  session 
on  the  4th  of  March,  but  three  States  still  remained  unrepresented 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  were 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  which  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  readmission  into  the  Union. 

A  Bill  was  passed  on  the  16th  of  March  to  strengthen  public 
credit,  by  pledging  the  payment  in  gold  of  the  Five-Twenty  State 
Bonds,  about  which  there  had  be«i  much  discussion  and  some 
division  of  opinion.  The  Bill  enacted  "That  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all 
just  obligations  to  the  public  credit,  and  to  settle  conflicting 
questions  and  interpretation  of  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and 
declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  the  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law 
authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligations  has  expressly  provided 
that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency  than 
gold  or  silver ;  but  none  of  such  interest-bearing  obligations  not 
already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  bdbre  maturity,  nnless  at 
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such  time  United  States'  Botes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United 
States  being  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be 
redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin ;  and  the  United  States  shall 
also  solemnly  pled^  its  faith  to  make  prorision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  United  States'  notes  in 
coin." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  37  against 
15  votes,  passed  a  Bill  for  modifying  the  Tenure  of  OflSce  Act 
which  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  which  placed  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  Executive  except  that  of  President.  The 
Bill  as  ultimately  paseed  was  a  compromise,  and  provided  that  civil 
officers  shall  hold  office  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
"  unless  sooner  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  appointment  with  the  like  advice  and  consent  of 
a  successor,"  excepting  in  cases  thereafter  provided.  The  excep- 
tions gave  the  President  power  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to 
suspend  any  officer,  except  Judges  of  the  Courts,  until  the  end  of 
the  nest  session  of  the  Senate,  and  to  designate  some  suitable 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  suspended  officer.  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  must  tvitbin  thirty  days  after  the  commencement 
of  each  session  of  the  Senate,  except  for  any  office  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  filled,  nominate  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  office  which  existed  at  the  meeting  of  the-  Senate,  whether 
temporarily  filled  or  not,  and  also  in  the  place  of  all  officers  sus- 
penned ;  and 

"  If  the  Senate  during  such  session  shall  refuse  to  advise  and 
coDBcnt  to  an  appointment  in  the  place  of  any  suspended  officer, 
and  shall  also  refuse  by  vote  to  assent  to  his  suspension,  then,  and 
not  otherwise,  such  officer  at  the  end  of  the  session  shall  be  entitled 
to  assume  the  possession  of  the  office  from  which  he  was  suspended, 
and  afterwards  discharge  its  duties  and  receive  its  emoluments  bs 
though  no  such  suspension  had  taken  place." 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  lOth  of  April,  on  which 
day  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  minority  of  9S  against  25  votes,  declaring  its  sympathy  with  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  and  promising  its  support  to  the  President 
whenever  he  shall  think  it  right  to  recognize  their  independence, 

A  convention  for  settling  all  claims  between  the  two  countries, 
including  what  are  called  the  "  Alabama  claims,"  was  signed  in 
London,  on  the  I4th  of  January,  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secre- 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  her  M^esty,  and  Mr.  Beverdy 
Johnson,  the  American  Minister  at  the  British  Court,  on  behalf  of 
the  President.     The  following  were  its  material  provisions : — 

"  Aeticle  I, 
"  The  high  contracting   parties  agree  that    all  claims   on  the 
-irt   of  suDJectfl  of  her  Britannic    Majesty  upon    the    Govern- 
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meat  of  the  United  States,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
including:  the  so-called  'Alabama'  claims,  which  maj  have  been 
presented  to  either  Government  for  its  interposition  with  the  other 
since  the  26th  of  July,  1853,  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Convention  concluded  between  Great  Sritain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  at  London,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1853,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled;  as  well  as  any  other  such 
claims  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time  specified  in  Article 
III.  of  this  Convention,  whether  or  not  arising  out  of  the  late  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  referred  to  four  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say,  two  Com- 
missioners shall  be  named  by  her  Britannio  Majesty,  and  two  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting, 
or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  forthwith 
name  another  person  to  act  as  Commissioner  in  the  place  or  stead 
of  the  Commissioner  originally  named. 

"  The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington  at  the 
earliest  convenient  period  after  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  anv  business,  make  and  sub- 
scribe a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully 
examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  according  to 
justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection  to  their  own 
country,  upon  all  such  claims  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the 
United  States  respectively ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on 
the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

"  The  Commissioners  shdl  then,  and  before  proceeding  t^  any 
other  business,  name  some  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
to  whose  final  decision  shall  be  referred  any  claim  upon  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  If  they  should  not  he  able 
to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator  or  umpire,  the  Commissioners  on  either 
side  shall  name  a  person  as  arbitrator  or  umpire ;  and  in  each  and 
every  case  in  which  the  Commissioners  may  not  be  able  to  come  to 
a  decision,  the  CommissionerB  shall  determine  by  lot  which  of  the 
two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  iu  that 
particular  case.  The  person  or  persons  to  be  so  chosen  as  arbitrator 
or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act  as  such  in  any  case,  make 
and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration,  in  a  form  simitar  to  that  made 
and  subscribed  by  the  Commissioners,  which  shall  be  entered  on 
the  record  of  their  proceedings.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence, 
or  incapacity  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  his  or  their  omitting,  or 
declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  snch  arbitrator  or  umpire,  another 
person  shall  be  named,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  person  originally 
named,  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  his  place  and  stead,  and 
shall  make  and  subscribe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid.    /  ~  ■ 
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"  Abticle  II. 
"  The  ComtnissioneTB  shall  then  forthwith  proceed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  which  shall  be  preeeoted  to  their  notice.  They 
shall  investigate  and  decide  upon  such  claims  in  such  order  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or 
information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Qovemments.  The  official  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  Governments  respecting  any  claims 
shall  be  laid  before  the  CommiBsiooers,  and  they  shall,  moreover,  be 
bound  to  receive  and  peruse  all  other  written  documents  or  state- 
ments which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
respective  Governments,  in  support  of  or  in  answer  to  any  claim, 
and  to  bear,  if  required,  one  person  on  each  stde  on  behalf  of  each 
Government,  as  counsel  or  agent  for  such  Government,  on  each  and 
eveiy  separate  claim.  Should  they  fail  to  decide  by  a  majority 
upon  any  individual  claim,  they  shall  call  to  their  assistance  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire  whom  they  may  have  agreed  upon,  or  who 
may  be  determined  by  lot,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  arbitrator 
or  umpire,  after  having  examined  the  official  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  two  Governments,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  for  and  against  the  claim,  and  after  having  heard,  if 
required,  one  person  on  each  side  as  aforesaid,  and  consulted  mth 
the  Commissioners,  shall  decide  thereupon  finally  and  without 
appeal. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  the  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
think  it  desirable  that  a  Sovereign  or  head  of  a  friendly  State 
should  be  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  case  of  any  claim,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  report  to  that  effect  to  their  respective  Governments, 
who  shall  thereupon,  within  six  months,  agree  upon  some  Sovereign 
or  head  of  a  friendly  State,  who  shall  be  invited  to  decide  upon  such 
claim,  and  before  whom  shidl  be  laid  the  official  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  two  Governments,  and  the  other 
written  documents  or  statementfl  which  may  have  been  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  such  claims. 

"  The  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire,  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  them  respectively,  and  dated. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  decision  involving  a  question  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  being  arrived  at  by  a  special  arbitrator  or  umpire,  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  shall  be  referred  back  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  adjudication ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able 
to  come  to  a  decision,  it  shall  then  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire  appointed  by  them,  or  who  shall  have  been  determined  by  lot. 

"  It  shall  be  competent  for  each  Government  to  name  one  person 
to  attend  the  Commissioners  as  agent  on  its  behaUj  to  present  and 
support  claims  on  its  behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  upon  it, 
and  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
in  veetieation  and  decision  thereof.  ..."  ,.  , 

Dc,r,z.,ovCjOOQlC 
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It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  Convention  Great  Britain  con- 
ceded the  principle  that  all  claims  between  the  two  Governments, 
"  including  the  'Alabama '  claims,"  should  be  submitted  to  and  deter- 
mined by  an  independent  tribunal,  which  was  to  have  before  it  the 
vhoU  of  the  official  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  fairer  than  this,  and  it  was 
much  more  than  the  English  Government  had  at  first  been  disposed 
to  yield,  or  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  called  upon  to  grant. 

But  hy  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  treaty  is  bind- 
ing which  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  13th  of  April 
that  body  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  one  vote,  rejected  the 
Convention  which  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  bad 
concluded.  Inasmuch  as  that  Convention  went  far  beyond  what  the 
Government  of  this  country  waa  disposed  to  yield,  and  conceded  all 
the  objections  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Convention  signed  by 
Lord  Stanley  and  Mr,  Johnson  in  November,  last  year,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  reasons  the  rejection  of  it  could  be  justified  j 
but  BO  far  as  we  do  understand  them,  tbey  seem  to  be, — 

1.  That  the  "Alabama"  claims  are  mentioned  only  as  it  were 
parenthetically  in  the  Convention,  and  not  put  forward  with  the 
importance  they  deserve. 

2.  That  no  recognition  is  there  made  of  the  "  national  wrong  and 
injury  to  the  United  States"  resulting  from  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  its  styling  the  Confederate  States  "  belli- 
gerent*." 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stat«s 
a  very  important  correspondence  was  published  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  year.  Before,  however,  examining  it,  we  should  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  recalled  by  President  Grant, 
and  Mr.  Motley,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  was  appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  his 
st«ad.  His  instructions  were  to  explain  to  the  British  Government 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rejection  of  the  "  Alabama"  Treaty, 
without  committing  his  own  to  any  particular  policy.  He  was 
not  to  propose  any  settlement  of  claims,  but  to  secure  the  tem- 
porary postponement  of  the  question,  in  the  hope  that,  the  present 
excitement  subsided,  England  would  invite  renewed  negotia- 
ti«ns.  He  was  not  authorized  to  announce  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  propositions,  or  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  claims,  but  to  assure  the  British  Government  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  dispute  adjusted  on 
terms  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  nations.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  state  that  the  Neutrality  Proclamation  was  not  in 
itself  a  cause  for  demanding  compensation,  or  a  separate  ground  of 
complaint,  but  that,  taken  with  subsequent  acts,  it  was  unfriendly, 
as  showing  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  America  during  the  late  war, 
and  resulting  in  losses  requiring  reparation. 

Mr.  Motley  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  the 
10th  of  June,  when  he  said  that  the  chief  reasons  which  led  to  the 
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rejection  of  the  Claima  Convention  of  Januaiy,  1869,  by  the 
Senate,  were  that  the  time  at  which  it  was  signed  was  thought  most 
inopportune,  m  the  lat«  President  and  his  Government  were  then 
virtually  oat  of  office,  and  their  successors  could  not  he  consulted  on 
the  question.  It  was  further  objected  to  because  it  embraced  only 
the  claims  of  individuals,  and  had  no  reference  to  those  of  the  two 
Oovemments  on  each  other;  and,  lastly,  that  it  settled  no  question, 
and  laid  down  no  principle. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Motley,  which  he  read  tA  Lord 
Clarendon,  on  the  subject  of  the  claims.  This  was  a  long  and 
laboured  catalogue  of  all  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain  in  connexion  with  the  late  civil  war. 

Mr.  Fish  said, — 

"  The  President  does  not  deny— on  the  contrary,  he  maintains — 
that  every  Sovereign  Power  decides  for  itself,  on  its  responsibility, 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  will  at  a  given  time  accord  the 
tlatus  of  belligerency  to  the  insurgent  subjects  of  another  Power ; 
as  also  the  larger  question  of  the  Independence  of  such  subjects,  and 
their  accession  to  the  family  of  sovereign  States."  But  he  charac- 
terized the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  Government  as  "  precipitate  " 
and  "  premature,"  as  having  been  determined  upon  on  the  6th  of 
May,  four  days  prior  to  the  arrival  in  London  of  any  official 
knowledge  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1861.  He  alleged  also  that  the  word  "hostilities,"  used  in  the 
Proclamation,  showed  that  it  was  not  pretended  that  "  war  "  existed 
in  America,  but  only  a  "  contest."  "  Hence  the  United  States  felt 
constrained  at  the  time  to  regard  this  Proclamation  as  the  sign  of  a 
purpose  of  unfriendliness  to  them  and  of  friendliness  to  the  insor- 
gents,  which  purpose  could  not  fail  to  a^ravate  all  the  evils  of  the 
pending  contest  j  to  strengthen  the  insurgents,  and  to  embarrass 
the  legitimate  Government.  And  so  it  proved ;  for  as  time  went  on, 
as  the  insurrection  from  political  came  at  length  to  be  militaiy,  as 
the  sectional  controversy  in  the  United  States  proceeded  to  exhibit 
itself  in  the  organization  of  great  armies  and  fleets,  and  in  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  on  a  s«^e  of  gigantic  magnitude,  then  it  was 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  showed  itself  in  the 
event,  seeing  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Proclamation,  maritime  ent«r- 

C&  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  otherwise  have 
piratical,  were  rendered  lawful,  and  thus  Great  Britain  became, 
and  to  the  end  continued  to  be,  the  arsenal,  the  navy-yard,  and  the 
treasury  of  the  insotgent  confederacy." 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Queen's  Government  was 
hampered  by  the  municipal  law  of  its  own  country,  and  could  not 
act  in  seizing  the  "  Alabama  "  without  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  destined,  Mr.  Fish  said,  "  We  hold  that  the 
mtemational  duty  of  the  Queen's  Government  in  this  respect  was 
above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  It  was 
a  sovereign  duty  attaching  to  Great  Britain  as  a  sovereign  Power. 
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The  mniiicipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  punishing 
indiTidual  wrong-doers;  the  law  of  nations  was  the  true  and  proper 
rule  of  duty  for  the  Government.  If  the  municipal  laws  were  de- 
fective, that  was  a  domestic  inconvenience,  of  concern  only  to  the 
local  Government,  and  for  it  to  remedy  or  not  by  suitable  legis- 
lation, as  it  pleased.  But  no  sovereign  Power  can  rightfully  plead 
the  defects  of  its  own  domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification  or 
eitenuation  of  an  international  wrong  done  to  another  sovereign 
Power, 

"  When  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws  of  Farliaroent  had  become 
apparent,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  earnestly  entreated 
the  Queen's  Ministers  to  provide  the  required  remedy,  as  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  do  by  a  proper  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  this  the 
Queen's  Government  refused." 

He  then  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  during  the 
lata  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  when  the  ship  "Maury" 
was  arrested  by  telegraphic  order  in  the  port  of  New  York,  on  com- 
plaints with  aiIidaTit«  being  filed  by  the  British  Consul ;  and  also 
its  conduct  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanisb-American  Con- 
tinental Provinces;  of  revolutionary  movements  with  Spanish- 
American  Republics;  and  during  the  esisting  insurrection  ia  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fieh  said  that  he  assumed,  "  pretermitting  detailed  discussion 
in  this  respect,"  that  the  negligence  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  matter  of  the  "  Alabama  "  at  least  was  "  gross  and  inexcusable," 
and  "  such  as  indisputably  to  devolve  on  that  Government  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  depredations  committed  by  her.  At  all 
events,  the  United  States  conceive  that  the  proofs  of  responsible 
negligence  in  this  matter  are  so  clear  that  no  room  remains  for  de- 
bate on  that  point ;  and  it  should  be  token  for  granted  in  all  future 
negotiations  with  Great  Briton." 

After  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained 
in  the  war,  owing  to  the  alleged  unfriendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Fish  concluded  by  saying, — 

"  The  President  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  question 
of  the  indemnities  which  he  thinks  due  by  Great  Britain  to  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of  their 
property  by  rebel  cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Nor  ie  be  now  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation  which  be 
thinks  due  by  the  Bntish  Government  for  the  larger  account  of  the 
vast  national  injuries  it  has  inflicted  on  the  United  States. 

"  Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure  the  relative  effect  of  the 
various  causes  of  injury,  as  whether  by  untimely  recognition  of 
helligerency,  by  suffering  the  fitting-out  of  rebel  cruisers,  or  by 
the  supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Confederates, 
or  otherwise,  in  whatsoever  manner. 

"  Nor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  despatch  to  discuss  the 
important  changes  in  the  rules  of  public  law,  die  desirableness  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  years 
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DOW  under  consideration,  and  whicb,  in  view  of  the  maritime  pro- 
minence of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  would  befit  them 
to  mature  and  propose  to  the  other  States  of  Cbristendom. 

"  All  these  are  subjects  of  future  consideration  which,  wheo  the 
time  for  action  shall  come,  the  President  will  consider,  with  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  that  all  differences  between  tbe  two  nations  may 
be  adjusted  amicabl;  and  compatibly  with  the  honour  of  each,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  future  concord  between  them ;  to  which  end  he 
will  spare  no  efforts  within  the  range  of  his  supreme  duty  to  the 
right  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"  At  tbe  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  tbe  sole  object  of  the 
President  is  to  state  the  position  and  maintain  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  the  various  relations  and  aspecta  of  this  grave  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  read  to  Lord  Clarendon)  to  state  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  with  a  more  unreserved  Ireedom  than  might  be  used 
in  one  addressed  directly  to  the  Queen's  Government,  what  this 
Government  seriously  considers  tbe  injuries  it  has  suffered.  It  is 
not  written  in  the  nature  of  a  claim ;  for  tbe  United  States  now 
make  no  demand  against  her  Majesty's  Government  OQ  account  of 
the  injuries  they  feel  they  have  sustained. 

"  Although  the  United  States  are  anxious  for  a  settlement,  on  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  basis,  of  all  the  questions  which  now 
interfere  with  the  entirely  cordial  relations  which  they  desire  to  exist 
between  the  two  Governments,  they  do  not  now  propose  or  desire 
to  set  any  time  for  this  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  they  prefer 
to  leave  that  question,  and  also  the  more  important  questiou  of  the 
means  and  method  of  removing  the  causes  of  complaint,  of  restoring 
the  much-desired  relations  of  perfect  cordiality,  and  the  preventing 
of  the  probability  of  like  questions  in  the  future,  to  tbe  consideration 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.  They  will,  however,  be  ready,  when- 
ever her  Majesty's  Government  shall  think  the  proper  time  has 
come  for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to  entertain  any  proposition  which 
that  Government  shall  think  proper  to  present,  and  to  apply  to  such 
propositions  their  earnest  and  sincere  wishes  and  endeavours  for  a 
solution  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  countries." 

On  tbe  6th  of  November,  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  transmitting  to 
him  some  observations  which  he  had  made  on  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Pish,  which  Mr.  Thornton  was  to  read  to  Mr.  Fish,  and  allow  him 
to  take  a  copy.  Tbeae  "  Observations "  answered  the  allegations 
of  Mr.  Fish  with  crushing  force,  and  showed  how  inaccurate  in 
point  of  fact,  in  some  most  important  particulars,  those  allegations 
were.     We  can  here  only  give  a  summary  of  them. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  Queen's  recognition  of 
"belligerent  rights"  on  the  part  of  tbe  Southern  States  was 
"  precipitate,"  as  having  been  determined  upon  "  four  days  prior  to 
the  arnval  in  London  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  and  signed  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  veiy  day  of  the 
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arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  new  American  Minister,"  Lord  Clarendon 
said, — 
"  Tlie  fact«  are  r — 

"  The  President's  proclamation  of  hlockade  was  published  April 
IS.  Intelligence  of  its  issue  was  received  by  telegraph  (see  the 
Times)  on  the  2nd'of  May. 

"  It  was  published  in  the  Daily  News  and  other  papers  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  Mr.  Seward,  ia  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams  of  the 
ISth  of  January,  1867,  says,  it  'reached  London  on  the  3rd  of 
May.' 

"  A  copy  was  received  officially  from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  New 
York  on  the  5th ;  another  copy  from  Lord  Lyons  on  the  10th.  It 
was  communicated  officially  by  Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Rassell  on  the 
1 1  th,  with  a  copy  of  a  circular  &om  Mr.  Seward  to  the  United 
States'  Ministers  abroad,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  calling  attention 
to  it,  and  stating  the  probability  that  attempts  would  be  made  to 
'  fit  out  privateers  in  the  ports  of  England  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.' 

"  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  receiving  the  copy  from  Washington 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  civil  war,  arising,  as  it  did, 
from  the  communitsation  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  being 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  the  Confederate  troops  threatening  the 
capital. 

" '  The  prematureness  of  the  measure  is  further  shown  by  the  very 
tenour  of  the  proclamation' — 'Whereas  hostilities  have  unhappily 
commenced  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.'  Exception  is  also  taken  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  contest '  as  distinct  from  '  war.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  on  referring  to"  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  Neutralih'  Laws  (Appendix) 
that  the  form  of  words  used  is  taken  from  previous  proclamations — 
'  Whereas  hostilities  at  this  time  exist'  (June  6,  1823) ;  '  Engaged 
in  a  contest '  (September  80,  lb25,  Turkey  and  Greece) ;  '  Whereas 
hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced'  (May  13,  1858,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy) .  The  same  form  was  used  in  the  case  of  Spain 
and  Chili  (February  6,  1866),  and  Spain  and  Peru  (March  13, 
1866),  '  Hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced'  (Austria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Germany,  June  27,  1866). 

"The  order  prohibiting -prizes  from  being  brought  into  British 
porte,  for  which  the  United  States'  Government  thanked  the 
British  Government,  as  being  likely  to  give  a  death-blow  to 
privateering,  speaks  of  '  observing  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the 
contest  which  appears  to  he  imminent'  (June  I,  1K61). 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  British 
Bubjects  were  warned  to  respect  '  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.' 
This  is  omitted  in  the  United  States'  case,  the  belUgerents  being 
spoken  of  as  the  '  contending  parties.' 

"  The   expression   '  States   styling  themselves  the   Confederate 
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States  of  America/  was  purposely  adopted  to  avoid  the  recognition  of 
their  existence  as  independent  States,  and  gave  them  great  ofience." 

Lord  Clarendon  then  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fish's  assertion  that 
the  "  assumed  belligerence  was  a  fiction," — 

"  What  are  the  facts  ?  A  large  group  of  States,  containing  a 
population  of  several  millions,  and  comprising  a  compact  ge<^p-a- 
phical  area  enabling  them  to  act  readily  in  concert,  had  established 
a  de  facto  Government,  with  a  President,  Congress,  Constitution, 
Courts  of  Justice,  Army,  and  all  the  machinery  of  military  and  civil 
power.  They  possessed  tbe  porte  along  upwards  of  2000  miles  of 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  Forts  Pickens  and  Munroe,  all  the 
Federal  posts  and  forts  had  been  evacuated,  including  Harper's 
Ferry,  the  arsenal  of  the  Potomac  Valley.  Fort  Sumter,  the  only 
one  which  had  offered  resistance,  had  fallen  a  month  previously, 
April  18.  The  Confederate  troops  were  in  occupation  of  the 
Shenandoah  lines,  and  threatening  Washington.  The  Confederate 
President  bad  declared  war,  and  called  for  a  levy  of  32,000  troops, 
to  which  all  the  seceded  States  had  responded  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  President  had  called  for  75,000  volunteers 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  for  42,000  more  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and 
as  fast  as  the  regiments  could  be  armed  they  were  hurtring  to  the 
defence  of  Washington.  The  contending  armies  were,  indeed,  face 
to  face. 

"  So  much  for  the  hostilities  on  land.  The  operations  at  sea,  in 
which  British  interests  were  more  directly  affected,  had  been  carried 
on  with  equal  vigour.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  Confederate 
President  issued  bis  Proclamation  offering  to  grant  lettera  of 
marque,  which  was  followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the  Federal 
Proclamation  of  blockade.  At  the  date  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation 
of  neutrality  both  these  had  been  carried,  or  were  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  Federal  Government  had  instituted  the  blockade 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  was  declared  to  be  effective 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  were  rapidly  despatching  all  the  merchant 
vessels  which  they  could  procure,  and  which  they  were  able  to 
convert  into  ships-of-war,  to  the  blockade  of  the  other  ports.  The 
'  General  Parkhill,'  of  Liverpool,  was  captured  by  the  United 
States'  ship  'Niagara'  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of 
Charlestown  on  the  12th  of  May;  and  the  British  vessels  '  Hilja ' 
and  '  Monmouth '  warned  off  on  the  same  day.  Confederate 
privateers  were  already  at  sea.  One  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  river  on  the  8th  of  May  by  the  United  States'  ship 
'  Harriet  Lane.'  On  the  I5th  the  Federal  barc[ue  'Ocean  Eagle,' 
of  Rockhead,  Maine,  was  taken  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
'  Calboun '  off  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  port  Captain  Semmes 
had  already  received  his  commission,  and  was  engaged  in  the  out6t 
of  the '  Sumter,' 

"  Could  any  explanations  which  Mr.  Adams  might  have  had  to 
offer  alter  such  a  state  of  things  as  this?  Can  any  other  name  be 
given  to  it  than  that  of  civil  war?  " 

Dcinz.SDv  Google 
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Lord  Clarendon  then  showed  that  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality 
was  absolutely  pressed  upon  the  Government  by  the  friends  of 
the  Northern  States,  who  were  afraid  lest  Confederate  privateers 
should  be  fitted  out  in  British  ports.  He  said,  further,  that  Mr. 
Pish  "admits  that  national  belligerency  ia  ' au  existing  fact,'  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  esiatB  independently  of  any  official 
proclamation  of  neutral  Powers,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
American  Prize  Courts,  which  continually  recognize  the  belligerency 
of  the  South  American  States;  although,  as  Mr.  Seward  stated  in 
one  of  his  despatebea,  the  United  States  have  never  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality  except  in  the  case  of  France  and  England 
in  1793.  This  was  proved  in  the  civil  war  by  the  reception  at 
Cnra^a  of  the  Confederate  vessel '  Sumter '  as  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
though  the  Netherlands  had  issued  no  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 
It  was  this  recognition  of  the  '  Sumter,'  after  het  departure  from  New 
Orleans  (July  6,  18t)l),  at  Cnracoa,  and  at  Cienfuegos,  which  first 
practically  accorded  maritime  belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederates, 
a  fact  which  is  overlooked  when  it  is  alleged  that  Confederate 
'  belligerency,  so  far  as  it  was  maritime,'  proceeded  *  from  the  porta 
of  Great  Britmn  and  her  dependencies  alone.' 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  Bay  that  the  Confederates 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the  Proclamation.  Their  belligerency 
depended  upon  the  fact  (a  fact  which,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
civil  war  left  behind  it  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dead  and  maimed, 
is,  unfortunately,  indisputable)  that  they  were  waging  civil  war.  If 
there  had  been  no  proclamation,  the  fact  would  have  remained  the 
same,  and  belligerency  would  have  had  to  be  recognized  either  on 
behalf  of  the  Northern  States,  by  admitting  the  validity  of  captures 
on  the  high  seas  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  or  breach  of  blockade, 
or  on  the  arrival  of  the  '  Sumter,'  or  some  similar  vessel,  in  a  British 
port. 

"  In  no  case  can  it  be  really  supposed  that  the  recognition  of  belli- 
gerency, which,  unless  neutral  nations  abandoned  their  neutrality 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest,  was  inevitable,  materially 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  such  a  fearful  and  protracted  civil  war. 

"  At  ^1  events,  if  it  did,  the  Confederates  never  acknowledged 
it ;  the  recognition  of  belligerency  they  r^arded  (as  indeed  was  the 
case)  as  a  right  which  could  not  be  denied  to  them.  What  they 
sought  was  not  the  mere  technical  title  of  '  belligerents,'  but  a  re- 
cognition of  independence ;  and  when  they  found  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  England  to  accord  it,  they  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  this 
country,  expelled  her  Majesty's  Consuls  from  their  towns,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  show  the  sense  which  they  entertained 
of  the  injury  which  they  believed  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 
The  result  being  that  while  one  side  has  blamed  us  for  doing  too 
much,  the  other  side  has  blamed  ns  for  doing  too  little,  and  thus  an 
assumption  of  neutrality  has  been  regarded  both  by  North  and 
South  as  an  attitude  of  hostility.     .     .     . 

"  Any  one  who  read  the  despateb  without  any  previous  knowledge 
U  2 
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of  the  subject  might  suppose  from  the  language  used  that  Reeto  of 
privat«ers  had  been  despatched  from  British  ports  with  the  con- 
nivauce,  if  not  the  direct  support,  of  her  Majesty's  Government : — 

"  '  Great  Britain  .  .  .  permitted  armed  cruisers  to  be  fitted 
out,'  &c. 

"  '  The  Queen's  Government  .  .  .  suffered  ship  after  ship 
to  be  constructed  in  its  ports  to  wage  war  on  the  United  States.' 

"  '  Many  ships  .  .  .  were,  with  ost^tatious  publicity,  beings 
constmcteo.' 

"  '  Permission  or  negligence  which  enabled  Confederate  cruisers 
from  her  ports  to  prey,'  lie: 

"  '  Great  Britain  alone  had  founded  on  that  recognition  a 
systematic  maritime  war '     .     .     .     '  a  virtual  act  of  war.' 

"  '  Suffering  the  fitting-out  of  rebel  cruisers.' 

"  The  fact  being  that  only  one  vessel,  of  whose  probable  intended 
belligerent  character  the  British  Government  had  any  evidence, 
escaped — viz.  tlie  '  Alabama.' 

"  The  '  Shenandoah '  was  a  merchant-ship  employed  in  the  India 
trade  under  the  name  of  the  '  Sea  King.'  Her  conversion  into  a 
Confederate  cruiser  was  not  heard  of  until  more  than  a  month  after 
she  had  left  England. 

"  The  '  Georgia,'  or  '  Japan,'  was  actually  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveyor,  who  had  no  idea  of  her  destination,  to  be  built  as  a 
merchant' ship,  and  to  be  rather  crank.  Nothing  was  known  of  her 
proceedings  until  she  bad  taken  her  arms  and  crew  on  board  in 
Morlaix  Bay,  and  reached  Cherbourg.  Her  real  point  of  departure, 
as  a  cruiser,  was  France,  and  not  England. 

"  The  'Florida'  was  detained  at  Nassau  on  suspicion,  but  dis- 
charged by  the  local  Admiralty  Court,  there  being  no  evidence  of 
her  being  any  thing  but  a  blockade-runner.  She  was  fitted  out  as 
a  ship-of<war  at  Mobile. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  prevented  the  out- 
fit of  the  '  Bappahannock,'  prosecuted  and  detained  the  '  Alexandra,' 
seized  the  '  Liverpool '  rams,  and  stopped  the  '  Pampero,'  besides  in- 
vestigating carefully  every  case  of  suspected  outfit  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  complained  of  nineteen,  as  well  as  every  case 
which  could  be  discovered  independently.  Among  other  things, 
taking  charge  of  Captain  Osbom's  Anglo-Chinese  flotilla,  which, 
it  was  apprehended,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  100,000/." 

With  respect  to  the  claim  made  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
career  of  the  "  Alabama,"  Lord  Clarendon  said,  "  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  Mr.  Fish  claims  compensation  for  all  her 
depredations,  he  should  not  overlook  the  fact  of  the  negligence 
shown  by  the  Federal  navy  in  twice  letting  her  escape  from  them. 
First,  when  Mr,  Adams  urged  the  captain  of  the  Federal  ship, 
which  at  his  instance  had  gone  to  Holyhead  to  look  alter  her,  to 
pursue  her,  when  the  captain  refused,  and  went  off  to  his  station  at 
Gibraltar  instead — a  proceeding  at  which  Mr.  Adams  expressed  the 
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greatest  mdigaation  (see  Congreti  Papers,  1862,  page  159);  and, 
secondly,  when  the  United  States'  ship  'San  Jacinto'  blockaded 
her  in  the  French  port  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  and  then  suffered 
her  to  slip  away  at  night  from  under  her  bows." 

He  further  asked,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  American  shipping  and  decrease  in  American  tonnage, 
as  occasioned  by  the  "  unfriendliness  "  of  Great  Britain,  "  Is  not, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  high  American 
tariff,  which  makes  the  construction  of  vessels  in  American  ports 
more  expensive  than  sfaip-hnilding  in  England,  and  has  thereby 
thrown  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  into  Enghsh 
hands  ? 

"There  must  be  some  snch  cause  for  it,  or  otherwise  American 
shipping  would  have  recovered  its  position  since  the  war  instead  of 
continuing  to  fall  off." 

Lord  Clarendon  ended  by  sajdng,  "The  despatch,  in  conclusion, 
refers  'to  important  changes  in  the  rules  of  public  law,'  the  de- 
sirableness of  which  has  been  demonstrated,  but  does  not  say  what 
are  the  changes  to  which  he  alludes. 

'"Riis  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposal  made  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  December,  1866,  'North  America,  No.  1,  1866' 
(page  164)  :— 

" '  I,  however,  asked  Mr.  Adams  whether  it  would  not  be  both 
nseful  and  practical  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  forget  the  past, 
and  turn  the  lessons  of  experience  to  account  for  the  fiiture.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  I  said,  had  each  become  aware  of  the 
defects  that  existed  in  international  law,  and  I  thought  it  would 
gTeatly  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  two  principal  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  to  attempt  the  improvements  in  that  code  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  necessary.  It  was  possible,  I  added,  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  were  still  too  recent,  and  that  the  ill- 
vrill  towards  England  was  still  too  rife,  to  render  such  an  under- 
taking practicable  at  the  present  moment ;  but  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was  earnestly  deeired  by  her 
Miyesty's  Government,  as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  and  abating 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  a  work,  therefore,  which  would  be  worthy  of 
the  civilization  of  our  ^e,  and  which  would  entitle  the  Governments 
which  achieved  it  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  Memorandum  to  dwell  on  the  alleged 
eflSciency  of  the  American  as  compared  to  the  English  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  The  failure  of  the  American  Act  in  the  Portuguese 
cases,  in  the  repeated  filibustering  expeditions  of  Walker  agaibst 
Central  America,  and  the  acquittal  under  it  of  Lopez,  the  invader 
of  Cuba,  are  proofs  that  its  action  cannot  always  be  relied  upon ; 
and  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the  difHcultiea  now  being  ex- 
perienced  in  dealing  with  the  '  Hornet,'  at  Wilmington,  Although, 
as  Mr.  Fish  says,  there  have  been  prosecutions  under  it,  it  is  believed 
that  from  the  trial  of  Gideon  Henfield,  in  1793,  to  the  present  day 
there  has  never  been  a  criminal  conviction.     The  only  result  of  the 
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proceedings  in  rem  has  been  to  restore  prizes,  never  to  punish  pri- 
vateering ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bonds  which  the  Act  provides  may- 
be taken,  that  the  owners  of  a  vessel  shall  not  themselves  employ 
ber  in  a  belligerent  service,  and  which  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been 
practically  enforced,  is,  as  Mr.  Bemis,  of  Boston,  points  out  in  his 
volume  on  American  neutrality,  to  add  so  much  to  the  price  of  the 
vessel. 

"With  regard  to  the  claims  for  'vast  national  injuries,'  it  may  be 
OS  well  to  observe  that  Professor  Wolsey,  the  eminent  American 
jurist,  has  repudiated  them  as  untenable,  while  the  strongest  aigu- 
menta  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  are 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Dana's  eighth  edition  of  Wheatoit ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  (the  editor  of  the  second  annotated  edition  of 
WAeaton),  in  a  recent  speech  at  Bristol,  stated  that  '  as  far  as  respects 
the  complaint  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Confederates,  I  cannot  use  too  strong  language  in  pronouncing  its 
utter  baseless  character.  No  tyro  in  mternational  law  is  ignorant 
that  belligerency  is  a  simple  question  of  fact.  With  the  late  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis,  we  may  ask,  if  the  array  of  a  million  of  men  on 
each  side  does  not  constitute  belligerency,  what  is  belligerency? 
Butwhat  was  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  followed  up  by  the 
condemnation  of  your  ships  and  cargoes  for  a  violation  of  the 
blockade  which  is  established,  but  a  recognitiou  of  a  state  of  war  ? 
At  this  moment  the  United  States,  in  claiming  the  property  of  the 
late  Confederate  Government,  place  before  yonr  tribunals  their  title 
on  the  fact  of  their  being  the  successors  of  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment. I  repeat  that,  however  valid  our  claims  may  be  against 
you  on  other  grounds,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  any 
claim  against  you  based  on  the  public  admission  of  a  notorious 
fact,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.' " 

In  bis  despatch,  Mr.  Fish  had  said,  "  Least  of  all  could  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  anticipate  hostility  towards  it, 
and  special  friendship  for  the  insnigents  of  the  seceding  States,  in 
view  of  the  inducements  and  objects  of  that  insurrection,  which 
avowedly,  and  as  every  statesman,  whether  in  Europe  or  America, 
well  knew,  and  as  the  very  earliest  mention  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  House  of  Commons  indicated,  were  the  secure  establishment  of 
a  perpetual  and  exclusive  slave-holding  republic.  In  such  a  con- 
test, the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect the  earnest  good-will,  sympathy,  and  moral  support  of  Great 
Brhain." 

But  in  answer  to  this,  we  ask  how  stand  the  actual  facts? 
The  war  waged  by  the  North  against  the  South  was  not  a  war 
against  slavery,  but  a  war  to  maintain  the  Union.  If  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  had  been  its  object,  the  Border  States  would  have 
infallibly  sided  with  the  South,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  would 

Srobably  have  been  very  different.     In  his  inaugural  message  in 
larch  1861,  President  Lincoln  said,  "  I  have  no  purpote   directly 
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or  indirectly  to  interfere  Kith  ike  irutitution  of  ilavery  in  the  States 
inhere  it  esitte.  I  believe  I  have  do  lawful  rigbt  to  do  bo,  and  I 
have  DO  iDclmation  to  do  so." 

And  in  a  letter  written  aDd  published  by  him  in  the  second  year 
of  the  civil  war,  the  same  President  said,  "  My  paramount  object  in 
this  stm^le  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  it  not  either  to  save  or 
to  detlroy  slavery.  If  I  could  aave  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I 
,  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the 
Union." 

The  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  the  result  indeed  of  the 
war,  but  never  its  object.  It  was  adopted  at  the  last  moment  as 
a  military  measure,  and  as  a  punishment  of  those  who  remained 
disloyal.  It  is  therefore  trifling  with  truth  to  assert  that  the 
Northern  States  were  eatitled  to  expect  "  the  eameet  good  will, 
sympathy,  aDd  moral  support  of  Great  BritaiD"  iD  the  coDtest, 
so  far  as  the  questioD  of  slavery  was  coDcemed.  We  believe 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  great  moss  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  with  the  North,  as  was  evinced  by  the  conduct  of 
the  operatives  during  the  pressure  of  the  famine  in  I^ncashire ; 
but  there  waa  also,  undoubtedly,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  a 
strong  current  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  South,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  disposed  too  much  to  forget  the  first  fact,  and 
remember  the  second.  If  the  question  of  the  "  Alabama"  claims  is 
again  revived,  it  is  certain  that  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Great 
Britain  will  require,  before  Uie  subject  is  again  approached  by 
oor  Government,  a  distinct  and  categorical  statement  of  the  terms 
and  mode  of  "  reparatioD  "  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  made  large  concessions,  and 
gone  to  the  utmost  limits  in  agreeing  to  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  by  the 
Americans  themselves.  But  after  a  solemn  Convention  had  been 
executed  by  the  accredited  Ministers  of  both  countri^,  it  was 
unceremoniously  annulled  by  the  Senate,  and  treated  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  allow  ourselves  again 
to  be  phiced  in  such  a  false  position  j  and  no  Ministir  in  England 
would  be  able  to  remain  in  power  a  week  which  should  be  suspected 
of  yielding  to  threat,  or  menace,  or  fear,  in  conducting  whatever 
negotiations  may  take  place  on  this  question  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UNITED  STATES  (m»tinu«I). 

Ininmction  in  Cuba  uid  attitude  of  the  United  State* — Speech  of  Hr.  Senator 
Sumner  at  a  UeelJng  nf  ttie  Republican  CooTention  of  HaaiachiiMtti— Meeting  of 
CongreM — Mesnige  of  the  PrecidenL 

Tbe  revolution  that  broke  out  in  Spain  last  year  was  followed  hj  an 
insurrection  in  Cuba,  tbe  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Spanisli 
colonies,  and  called  in  America  "  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  General 
Dulce  was  at  the  bead  of  the  forces  there ;  but  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
present  year  he  was  forced,  by  a  tumultuous  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  troops,  to  resign  the  command,  and  General  Caballero 
de  Rodas  was  despatched  &om  Spain  as  his  successor.  The  insur- 
gents were  very  anxious  to  have  the  independence  of  Cuba  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  that 
eountiT  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  tbe  Government  felt  that 
it  would  be  too  gross  an  inconsistency  to  take  such  a  step  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  making  a  g^ve  complaint  against  Great 
Britain  for  merely  proclaiming  neutrality,  and  allowing  tbe  status 
of  betligerency  to  the  Confederate  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  It  therefore  determined  not  to  interfere  further  than  by 
tendering  its  good  offices  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  arrange 
the  terms  on  which  Spain  should  voluntarily  give  up  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  offer,  however,  was  declined,  and  the  United  States 
Government  steadily  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  The 
insurrection  still  continued  to  the  close  of  the  year,  but  with  every 
prospect  of  being  finally  suppressed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  tbe  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Senator  Sumner  made 
a  long  speech  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  worth  reading,  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  an 
able  American  statesman,  who  is  also  one  of  tbe  most  unfriendly 
critics  of  the  policy  of  Great  Briton.  He  said  that  be  wished  to 
speak  cautiously  of  foreign  affairs;  and  in  speaking  at  all  be  broke 
a  vow  with  himself  not  to  open  bis  lips  on  these  questions  except- 
ing in  the  Senate.  He  yielded  to  friendly  pressure,  and  yet  knew 
of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  speak,  and  in  speaking  he  should 
be  frank.  In  their  foreign  relations  there  were  with  him  two  cardi- 
nal principles  which  he  had  no  hesitation  to  avow  at  all  times :  first, 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and,  secondly,  sympathy  with  all  strug- 
gling for  human  rights.  In  neither  of  these  would  he  fail,  for  each 
isessentiul.  Peacewasfbrthemauniversal conqueror;  through  peace 
the  whole  world  would  be  theirs.  Filled  with  the  might  of  peace  the 
sympathy  extended  would  he  next  to  an  alliance.  Followiug  these 
plain  principles,  they  should  be  open,  and  allow  foreign  nations  to 
know  their  sentiments,  so  that  even  when  there  was  a  difference  there 
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should  be  no  just  cause  for  offence.  In  this  epirit  he  would  now 
approach  Spain.  Patron  of  the  renowned  navigator  through  whom 
she  became  the  diecoverer  of  this  hemisphere,  her  original  sway 
within  it  surpasBed  that  of  any  other  power.  At  last  her  extended 
pceeeesions  on  the  mainland  loosed  themBeWes  from  her  grasp. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  remained;  and  now  Cuban  insurgents  demand 
independence  as  a  nation.  For  months  they  have  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  power.  The  beautiful  island  is  fast  be- 
coming a  desert,  while  the  nation  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  New 
World  is  contending  for  its  last  possession  there.  On  this  statement 
two  questions  occur — as  to  the  duty  of  Spain,  and  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  United  States.  Unwelcome  as  it  may  be  to  Caetilian  pride, 
Spain  must  not  refuse  to  see  the  case  in  its  true  light,  nor  can  she 
close  her  eyes  to  the  lesson  of  history.  She  must  recall  how  the 
thirteen  American  colonies  achieved  independence  against  all  the 
power  of  England — How  all  her  own  colonies  on  the  American 
main  achieved  independence  i^inst  her  own  most  strenuous 
efforts — How  at  this  moment  England  is  preparing  to  release  her 
Northern  coloniee  from  their  condition  of  dependence ;  and  re- 
calling these  examples  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  consider 
if  they  do  not  illustrate  a  tendency  in  all  colonies  which  was  re- 
marked by  an  illustrious  Frenchman  even  before  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Turgot,  in  1750,  said,  "Colonies  are  like 
fmits,  which  hold  to  the  tree  only  until  maturity — when  sufficient 
for  themselves  doing  what  Carthage  did,  what  some  day  will  America 
do."  Semitor  Sumner  asked.  Has  not  Cuba  reached  this  coudi- 
tdou  of  maturity  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  itself?  Is  victory  over  a 
colony  contending  for  independence  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  it 
will  cost?  These  are  serious  questions  which  can  be  answered  pro- 
perly only  by  putting  aside  all  passion  and  prejudice  of  empire,  and 
calmly  considering  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Nor  must  the 
case  of  Cuba  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  our  wicked  rebel- 
lion, having  for  its  object  the  dismemberment  of  a  Republic  to 
found  a  new  power,  with  slavery  as  its  declared  corner-stone.  He 
could  not  doubt  that,  iu  the  interest  of  both  parties,  Cuba  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  also,  the  contest  should  be 
closed.  Nor  could  the  enlightened  mind  fail  to  see  that  Spanish 
power  on  this  island  was  an  anachronism.  The  day  of  European 
colonies  had  passed — at  least  in  this  hemisphere,  where  the  rights  of 
man  were  first  proclaimed,  and  self-government  was  first  organized. 
As  the  true  course  for  Spain  was  clear,  so  to  his  mind  was  the  true 
coarse  for  the  United  States  equally  clear.  It  was  to  avoid  involv- 
ing themselves  in  any  way.  Enough  of  war  have  they  had  without 
heedlessly  assuming  another;  enough  had  their  commerce  been  driven 
from  the  ocean  without  heedlessly  arousing  a  new  enemy.  Two 
policies  were  open  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection.  One 
was  to  nnite  their  fortunes  openly  with  the  insurgents,  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  such  an  alliance  with  the  hazard  of  open  war. 
The  other  policy  was  to  make  Spain  feel  that  they  wished  her  nothing 
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but  good,  and  that  egpecially  since  the  expuleioD  of  her  royal 
dynasty  they  cherished  for  her  a  cordial  eympathy.  It  is  said  that 
Republics  are  ungrateful,  but  he  would  not  fot^t  that  at  theb^H' 
ning  of  their  revolution  their  fathers  were  aided  by  her  money,  as 
afterwards  by  her  arms,  and  that  one  of  ber  great  statesmen,  Florinda 
Blanca,  bent  his  energies  to  the  organization  of  that  armed  neutrality 
in  the  Nortb  of  Europe  which  turned  the  scale  against  England.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  motives  with  which  Spain  was  then  governed. 
It  was  something  that  in  their  day  of  need  she  lent  a  belpmg  hand. 
Adopting  the  first  policy,  it  was  evident  they  would  be  powerless, 
except  as  an  enemy.  The  second  policy  might  enable  them  to  exercise 
an  important  influence.  The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  Spain  the  more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  true  rule  for 
the  United  States  was  non-intervention,  except  in  the  way  of  good 
offices.  Spain  is  engaged  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  Spanish 
comedy  is  hunting  a  king ;  the  tragedy  sending  armies  against  Cuba. 
He  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  the  comedy  or  the  tragedy.  If  Spain 
were  wise  she  would  give  up  both.  Meanwhile  they  had  a  duty 
which  is  prescribed  byintemational  law.  To  that  venerable  authority 
he  repaired,  and  what  it  prescribed  he  followed.  Nations  were  not 
left  by  it  to  any  mere  caprice ;  there  was  a  rule  they  must  follow, 
subject  to  just  accountability  when  they  departed  from  it.  On 
ordinary  occasions  there  was  no  question,  for  it  was  with  nations  as 
with  individuals.  It  was  only  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  rule 
was  obscure  or  precedents  uncertain  that  doubt  arose,  as  now,  on 
the  question  of  recognizing  the  belligerence  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
Here  he  wished  to  be  explicit.  Belligerence  was  a  "  fact"  attested 
by  evidence.  If  the  "  fact"  did  not  exist  there  was  nothing  to 
recognize.  The  fact  could  not  be  invented  or  imagined,  it  must  he 
proved.  No  matter  what  their  sympathy  or  the  extent  of  their  desires, 
they  must  look  to  the  fact.  There  might  be  insurrection  without 
reaching  this  condition,  which  was  at  least  the  half-way  house  to 
independence.  The  Hungarians  whun  they  rose  against  Austria 
did  not  reach  it,  although  they  had  large  armies  in  the  field.  The 
Poles  in  repeated  insurrections  against  Russia  never  reached  it, 
although  they  made  Europe  vibrate.  The  sepoys  and  rajahs  of 
India  tailed  also,  although  for  a  time  they  held  in  check  the  whole 
English  power.  Nor  in  his  opinion  did  the  American  rebels  ever 
reach  it  so  far  as  to  justify  their  recognition  on  the  ocean.  If  the 
Cuban  insurgents  bad  yet  reached  this  point  he  had  never  seen  the 
evidence.  He  knew  they  were  in  arms ;  but  where  were  their  cities, 
towns,  provinces,  Government,  porta,  tribunals  for  justice,  and  prize 
courts  ?  To  put  these  questions  was  to  answer  them.  How,  then, 
was  the  "fact"  of  belligerence?  There  was  another  question  in  their 
case,  and  with  him  it  was  final.  Even  if  they  came  Within  the  pre- 
requisites of  international  law,  he  was  unwillmg  to  make  any  recog- 
nition of  them,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  hold  human  beings  as 
slaves.  A  decree  in  May  last,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Cespedes, 
abolished  slavery ;  but  he  was  not  sure  of  this  decree,  eepeciiuly  in 
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view  of  another  in  July,  purporting  to  come  from  the  same  authority, 
maintainiDg  Glaverj.  Until  thie  was  settled  they  miiet  wait.  While 
on  the  abstract  question  of  the  recognition  of  belligerence  there  was 
much  latitude  of  opinion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  interpre- 
tation of  international  law  which  placed  war  and  all  that  make  for 
war  nnder  the  strongest  restrictions,  believing  that  in  this  way  he 
should  best  promote  civilization  and  obtain  new  security  for  inter- 
national peace. 

From  the  case  of  Spain  he  would  pass  to  that  of  England,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  brief  explanation.  On  this  subject  he  had 
never  broken  silence  except  with  pain,  and  he  hoped  not  to  say  any 
thing  now  which  would  augment  difficulties,  although  when  he  con- 
sidered how  British  anger  was  aroused  by  an  efibrt  in  another  place, 
judged  by  all  who  heard  it  moat  pacific  in  character,  he  did  not  know 
that  even  these  few  words  might  not  be  mistaken.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  received  from  England  incalculable  wrong — 
g^reater,  he  had  often  said,  than  was  ever  before  received  by  one 
civilized  Power  from  another,  short  of  unjust  war.  He  did  not  say 
this  in  bitterness,  but  in  sadness.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
through  English  complicity,  their  carrying  trade  was  transferred  to 
English  bottoms;  their  foreign  commerce  sacrificed,  while  England 
gained  what  they  lost;  their  blockade  rendered  more  expensive;  and, 
^nenilly,  that  their  war,  with  all  its  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
was  prolonged  indefinitely.  This  terrible  complicity  began  with  a 
wrongful  recognition  of  rebel  belligerence,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
pirat«-Bhips  were  built  and  supplies  were  sent  forth.  All  this  was 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  mortal  agony,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
for  national  life,  and  it  was  done  in  support  of  rebeb,  whose  single 
declared  object  of  separate  existence  as  a  nation  was  slavery,  being 
in  this  respect  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  Power  where  slavery 
was  tolerated  without  being  made  the  comer-stone.  Such  is  the 
case.  Who  should  fix  the  measure  of  this  great  accountability? 
for  the  present  it  was  enough  to  expose  it.  He  made  no  demand 
— not  a  dollar  of  money — not  a  word  of  apology.  He  showed 
simply  what  England  had  done  to  them.  It  would  be  for  her 
to  determine  what  reparation  to  offer.  It  would  be  for  the  American 
people  to  determine  what  reparation  to  require.  On  this  head  he 
contented  himself  with  the  aspiration  that  out  uf  it  might  come  some 
enduring  safeguard  for  the  future,  some  landmark  of  humanity.  He 
bad  little  hope  of  any  adequate  settlement  until  their  case,  in  its  full 
extent,  had  been  heard.  In  all  controversies  the  first  stage  of  justice 
was  to  understand  the  case,  and,  sooner  or  later,  England  must 
understand  theirs. 

Ilie  English  argument,  so  far  as  argument  could  be  found  in  the 
tccent  heats,  had  not  in  any  respect  impaired  the  justice  of  our 
complaint.  Loudly  it  was  said  that  there  could  be  no  sentimental 
damages,  or  damages  for  wounded  feeling;  and  then  their  case  was 
dismissed  as  having  nothing  but  this  foundation.  Without  under- 
taking to  say  there  was  no  remedy  in  the  case  supposed,  be  wished 
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it  understood  that  their  complaint  was  for  damages  traced  directly  to 
England.  If  the  amount  was  unprecedented,  so  also  was  the 
wrong.  The  scale  of  damages  wa«  naturally  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  operations.  Who  among  them  doubted  that  these  damages 
were  received  ?  The  records  showed  how  their  commerce  suffered, 
and  witnesses  without  number  testified  how  the  war  was  prolonged. 
In  view  of  this  great  wrong,  it  was  a  disparagement  of  international 
law  to  say  there  was  no  remedy.  An  eminent  English  judge  once 
pronounced  from  the  bench  that  "the  law  is  astute  to  find  a 
remedy ;"  but  no  astutencBs  was  required  in  this  case— nothing  but 
simple  justice.  Then  it  was  said,  Why  not  consider  their  good  fnends 
in  England,  and  especially  those  noble  working-men  who  stood  by 
them  so  bravely  ?  They  did  consider  them  always,  and  give  them 
gratitude  for  their  generous  alliance.  But  they  are  not  England. 
They  trace  no  damages  to  them,  nor  to  any  class,  high  or  low,  but  to 
England — corporate  England — through  whose  Government  they 
suffered.  Again,  it  was  asked,  Why  not  exhibit  an  account  against 
France  ?  For  the  good  reason  that  while  France  erred  with  England 
in  recognition  of  rebel  belligerence,  no  pirate-ships  or  blockade- 
runners  were  built  under  shelter  of  that  recognition  to  prey  upon 
their  commerce.  The  two  cases  were  wide  asunder,  and  they  were 
distinguished  by  two  different  phases  of  the  common  Uw.  The 
recognition  of  rebel  belligerence  in  France  was  damnum  absque 
injurid,  or  wrong  without  injury ;  but  that  same  recognition  in 
England  was  damnum  cum  injurid,  or  wrong  with  injury;  and  it  was 
of  this  unquestionable  injury  that  they  complained. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  pendency  of  this  great  question 
would  always  be  a  cloud  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers  when 
there  should  be  sunshine.  Good  men  on  both  sides  should  desire 
its  settlement  in  such  a  way  as  to  most  promote  goodwill  and  make 
the  best  precedent  for  civilization.  There  could  be  no  goodwill 
without  justice,  nor  could  any  "  snap-jnd^ment "  make  friends,  or 
establish  any  rule  for  the  future.  Sometimes  there  were  whispers 
of  territorial  compensation,  and  Canada  was  named  as  the  considera- 
tion. But  he  knew  little  of  England  or  of  English  liberty,  or  of 
that  great  liberty  which  was  theirs,  who  supposed  such  a  transfer 
could  be  made  or  received.  On  each  side  there  was  impossibility. 
Territory  might  be  conveyed,  but  not  a  people.  He  alluded  to  this 
Bu^estion  only  because  it  had  been  made  in  the  public  press,  and 
had  been  answered  from  England.  But  the  United  States  could 
never  be  indifferent  to  Canada,  nor  to  the  other  British  provinces, 
near  neighbours  and  kindred.  It  was  well  known,  historically,  that 
even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  their  fathers  hoped  that 
Canada  would  take  part  with  them.  The  Continental  Congress  by 
solemn  resolution  invited  Canada,  and  appointed  a  commission  witli 
Franklin  at  its  head  "to  form  a  union  between  the  colonies  and  the 
people  of  Canada."  Long  ago  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
away,  but  the  invitation  survived,  not  only  in  the  archives  of  their 
history,  but  in  all  American   hearts,  constant  and  continuing  as 
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when  first  issued,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  such  a  tinioD  id  the 
fulDesa  of  time,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
accord  of  both  parties,  must  be  the  harbinger  of  infinite  good.  Nor 
did  he  doubt  that  this  would  be  accomplished.  Such  a  union  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  late  Richard  Cooden,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him 
(Mr.  Sumner)  dated  London,  November  7,  1849,  wrote,  "I  agree 
with  you  that  nature  has  decided  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  become  odc  for  all  purposes  of  intercommunication. 
Whether  they  also  shall  be  united  in  the  same  federal  government 
must  depend  upon  the  two  parties  to  the  union.  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  policy  of  1776  on  our  part  to 
prevent  our  North  American  colonies  from  pursuing  their  interests 
in  their  own  way.  If  the  people  of  Canada  are  tolerably  unanimouB 
in  wishing  to  sever  the  very  slight  thread  which  now  binds  them  to 
this  country,  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  good  faith  and  ordinary  temper 
be  observed,  it  should  not  be  done  amicably." 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed  since  these  prophetic  words,  and 
enough  had  already  occurred  to  give  assurance  to  the  rest.  Reci- 
procity, 80  often  desired  on  both  sides,  would  be  transfigured  in 
union.  The  end  was  certain;  nor  would  they  wait  long  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. In  the  procession  of  events  it  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  was 
blind  who  did  not  discern  it.  From  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  whole  vast  continent, 
rich  in  population  and  resources,  would  be  the  great  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  with  a  common  constitution,  a  common  liberty,  and 
a  common  glory. 

Congress  reassembled  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the 
President  transmitted  his  Annual  Message  which,  being  lie  first  of 
his  term  of  office,  we  give  in  extento,  as  follows  : — 

"  To  THB  Sehatk  and  Hotjse  of  Repeesektatives  ; — 

"  In  coming  before  you  for  the  first  time  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  great  nation,  it  is  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the 
many  benefits  we  enjoy :  we  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  are 
without  entangling  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble ;  with  a 
territory  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  abundant 
support  of  five  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  useful  mineral  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  world 
for  generations;  with  exuberant  crops;  with  a  vanety  of  climate 
adapted  to  the  production  of  every  species  of  earth's  riches,  and 
suited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  requirements  of  every  living  thing ; 
with  a  population  of  forty  millions  of  free  people,  all  speaking  one 
language ;  with  facilities  for  every  mortal  to  acquire  an  education ; 
with  institutions  closing  to  none  the  aveuues  to  fame  or  any  blessing 
of  fortune  that  may  be  coveted;  with  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  the  school;  with  a  revenue  flowing  into  the  national 
treasury  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  government.  Happily, 
harmony  is  being  rapidly  restored  within  our  own  borders.     Manu- 
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factures  hitherto  unknown  in  onr  country  are  springing  up  in  all 
sections,  producing  a  degree  of  national  independence  unequalled  hy 
that  of  any  other  power. 

"These  blessings,  and  countless  others,  are  entrusted  to  your  care 
and  mine  for  safe-keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  tenure  of  office. 
In  a  short  time  we  must,  each  ofus,  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people 
who  have  conferred  upon  us  our  honours,  and  account  to  them  for 
our  atewardship.  I  earnestly  desire  that  neither  you  nor  I  may 
be  condemned  by  a  free  and  enlightened  constituency,  nor  by  our 
own  consciences. 

"EmergingfromarebellioQof  gigantic  magnitude,  aided  as  it  was 
by  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  which  we  were  at 
peace,  eleven  Stat«s  of  the  Union  were,  four  years  ^o,  left  without 
legal  Stat«  govemments.  A  national  debt  had  been  contracted ; 
American  commerce  was  almost  driven  from  the  seas;  the  industry 
of  one-half  of  the  country  had  been  taken  from  the  control  of  the 
capitalist  and  placed  where  all  labour  rightfully  belongs — in  the 
keeping  of  the  labourer.  The  work  of  restoring  State  governments 
loyal  to  the  Union,  of  protecting  and  fostering  Irec  labour,  and  pro- 
viding means  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  has  received 
ample  attention  from  Congress.  Although  your  efforts  have  not 
met  with  the  success  in  all  particulars  that  might  have  been  desired, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 

"Seven  States  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession  have  beenfully 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  The  eighth,  Georgia,  held 
an  election  at  which  she  ratified  her  conetitution,  republican  in  form, 
elected  a  governor,  members  of  Congress,  a  State  legislature,  and 
all  other  officers  required. 

"  The  governor  was  duly  installed,  and  the  legislature  met  and 
performed  all  the  acts  then  required  of  them  by  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress.  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  just  ratified  {as  since  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State) ,  they  unseated  the  coloured  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  admitted  to  seats  some  membere  who  are  dis- 
qualified by  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  an  article  which  they  themselves  had  contributed  to 
ratify.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  to  you  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay,  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  to  convene  the  members  originally  elected  to 
the  legislature,  requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  who  are  ineligible 
under  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"The  freedmen,  under  the  protection  which  they  have  received, 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  no  complaints  are  heard 
of  lack  of  industry  on  their  part  where  they  receive  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  labour.-  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  with  all  other  expenses  of  government,  are  more 
than  ample.     The  loss  of  our  commerce  is  the  only  result  of  the 
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lAte  rebellion  which  hae  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  you. 
To  this  subject  I  call  your  earnest  attention.  I  will  not  now 
suggest  plane  by  which  this  object  may  be  effected,  but  will,  if 
necessary,  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  during  the  session 
of  Congress. 

"At  the  March  term,  Congress  by  joint  resolution  authorized  the 
Executive  to  order  elections  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas,  to  submit  to  them  the  constitutions  which  each  had 
previously,  in  convention,  framed,  and  submit  the  constitutions, 
either  entire  or  in  separate  parts,  to  be  voted  npon,  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this  authority  elections  were  called. 
"In  Virginia  the  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  elected  have  been  installed. 
The  legislature  met  and  did  all  required  by  this  resolution  and  by 
sU  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  abstained  from  all 
doubtful  authority.  I  recommend  that  her  senators  and  representa- 
tives be  promptly  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  that  the  State  be 
fully  restored  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  States.  Elections  were 
called  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  commence  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1869,  and  to  last  two  days  in  Mississippi  and  four  days 
.  in  Texas.  The  elections  have  taken  place,  but  the  result  is  not 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  these 
States,  when  they  meet,  will  be  such  as  to  receive  your  approval, 
and  thus  close  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

"  Among  the  evib  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  yet  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  It  is  an  evil  which 
I  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  a  duty,  and 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  to  secure  to  the  citizen  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value.  This  implies  a  re- 
turn to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It 
should  be  commenced  now  and  reached  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  consistent  with  a  fair  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  debtor 
class.  Immediate  resumption,  if  practicable,  would  not  be  de- 
sirable. It  would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay,  beyond  their  con- 
tracts, the  premium  on  gold  at  the  date  of  their  purchase,  and  would 
bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Fluctuations,  however, 
in  the  paper  value  of  the  measure  of  all  values  (gold)  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  makes  the  man  of  business  an  involun- 
tary gambler,  for  in  all  sales  where  future  payment  is  to  be  made 
both  parties  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  currency 
to  be  paid  and  received.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such 
l^islation  as  will  ensure  a  gradual  return  to  specie  payments  and 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency. 

"  The  methods  to  secure  the  former  of  these  results  are  as  numerous 
as  are  the  speculators  on  political  economy.  To  secure  the  latter,  I 
see  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to  redeem  its 
own  paper,  at  a  fixed  price,  whenever  presented ;  and  to  withhold 
from  circulation  all  currency  so  redeemed  until  sold  again  for  gold. 
"The  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  both  developed  and  undeveloped. 
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ought  to  make  our  credit  the  best  on  earth.  With  a  less  burden  of 
taxation  than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  gix  years  past,  the  entire 
public  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years.  Sut  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  people  should  be  taxed  to  pay  it  in  that  time.  Year  by  year 
the  ability  to  pay  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio.  But  the  burden  of 
interest  ought  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  the 
violation,  of  contract.  The  public  debt  is  represented,  in  great  part, 
by  bonds  having  from  6ve  to  twenty  and  from  ten  to  forty  years  to 
run,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  is  optional  with  the  Government  to  pay  these 
bonds  at  any  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  least  time  mentioned 
upon  their  face.  The  time  has  already  expired  when  a  great  part  of 
them  may  be  taken  up,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  may 
be.  It  is  believed  that  all  which  are  now  due  may  be  replaced  by 
bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  due  that  they  may  be 
replaced  in  the  same  way.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  fonr  of 
the  money  centres  of  Europe,  or  by  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  I  surest 
this  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  also,  simultaoe-  - 
ously  with  this,  the  propriety  of  redeeiniDg  our  currency,  as  be- 
fore suggested,  at  its  market  value  at  the  time  the  law  goes  into 
effect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  currency  will  be  bought  and  sold 
from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
Government  pays  upon  its  bonds. 

"  The  subject  of  tariff  and  internal  taxation  will  necessarily  receive 
your  attention.  The  revenues  of  the  country  are  greater  than  the 
requirements,  and  may  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  as  the  funding 
of  the  debt  in  a  four  or  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  loan  would  reduce 
annual  current  expenses  largely,  thus,  after  funding,  justifying  a 
greater  reduction  of  taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I 
suggest  postponement  of  this  question  until  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress. 

"  It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  taxation  and  tariff  in  instances 
where  unjust  or  burdensome  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present 
laws;  but  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  this  subject  I 
recommend  the  postponement  of  for  the  present.  I  also  surest  the 
renewal  of  the  tax  on  incomes,  but  at  a  reduced  rate,  say  of  three 
per  cent,,  and  this  tax  to  expire  in  three  years. 

"  With  the  funding  of  the  National  Debt,  as  here  suggested,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  taxes  and  the  revenue  from  imports  may  be  re- 
duced safely  from  sixty  to  eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and 
may  be  still  further  reduced  ft^m  year  to  year,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  developed. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be 
$370,943,747,  and  the  expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties, 
&c.,  to  be  $321,490,.597.     The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
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more  fsToarable  to  the  Government,  and  will  no  doubt  show  a  much 
Ui^r  decrease  of  the  public  debt. 

"  The  receipts  in  the  Treaeury,  beyond  expenditures,  have  exceeded 
the  amount  necessarj  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  ainfeing  fuod  as 
provided  by  law.  To  lock  np  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  with- 
hold it  from  circulation,  would  lead  to  such  a  contraction  of  the 
currency  as  to  cripple  trade  and  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  myself  heartily  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  using  all 
the  surplus  currency  in  the  Treasury  in  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  thus  reducing  the  interest  bearing  indebtedness  of  the 
country,  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  the  bonds  bo  purchased.  The  bonds  now  held 
by  the  Treasury  amount  to  about  seventy-five  millions,  including 
those  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund.  I  recommend  that  the  whole 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

"  Your  attention  is  respectfully  iuvited  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  Hevenue ;  for  the  increase  of  salaries  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  officials ;  the  sulratitution  of  increased  national  bank 
circulation  to  replace  the  outstanding  three  per  cent,  certificates ; 
and  most  especially  t«  his  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  laws 
allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &o.,  to  officers  of  the 
Government  or  to  informers. 

"  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  responsible  under  the  Government.  It  falls  but 
little,  if  auy,  short  of  a  cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and 
responsibilities.  I  would  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as, 
in  your  judgment,  will  place  the  office  upon  a  footing  of  dignity 
commensurate  with  its  importance,  and  with  the  character  aod  quali- 
fications of  the  class  of  men  required  to  fill  it  properly. 

"As  the  United  States  is  the  freest  of  all  nations,  so,  too,  its 
people  sympathize  with  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty  and  self- 
government.  But  while  so  sympathizing,  it  is  due  to  our  honour 
that  we  should  abstain  from  enforcing  our  views  upon  unwilling 
nations,  and  from  taking  an  interestod  part,  without  invilation,  in  the 
qnarrels  between  different  nations  or  between  governments  and  their 
subjects.  Our  course  should  always  be  in  conformity  with  strict 
justice  and  law,  international  and  local.  Such  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions.  For  more 
than  a  year  a  valuable  province  of  Spain,  and  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  in  whom  all  our  people  cannot  but  feel  a  de^  interest,  has 
been  strolling  for  independence  and  freedom,  llie  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  warm  feelings 
and  sympathies  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  their  pending  struggle, 
that  they  manifested  throughout  the  previous  struggles  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  But  the  con- 
test has  at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions  which  amount  to  a  war 
in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence 
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of  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  inacrgeots  sufiBcient  to 
justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency, 

"  The  principle  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own 
jndge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency,  either  to  a  people 
stru^ling  to  free  tbemselveB  from  a  government  they  believe  to  be 
opprcBsive,  or  to  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other. 

"  The  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  possessions  on  this  conti- 
nent. They  believe  that  in  due  time  Spain  and  other  European 
powers  will  6nd  their  interest  in  terminating  those  relations,  and 
establishing  their  present  dependencies  as  independent  powers — 
members  of  the  family  of  nations.  These  dependencies  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  from  one  European  power  to  another. 
When  the  present  relation  of  colonies  ceases,  they  are  to  become 
independent  powers,  exercising  the  right  of  choice  and  of  self-control 
in  the  determination  of  their  future  condition  and  relations  with 
other  powcre. 

"  The  United  States,  n  order  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed  in  Cuba, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  neighbouring  people,  proposed  their  good 
offices  to  bring  the  existing  contest  to  a  termination.  The  offer,  not 
being  accepted  by  Spain  on  a  basis  which  we  believed  could  be 
received  by  Cuba,  was  withdrawn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  good  offices 
of  the  Unit«d  States  may  yet  prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement 
of  this  unhappy  strife. 

"  Meanwhile  a  number  of  illegal  expeditions  against  Cuba  have 
been  broken  up. 

"  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the 
neutrality  laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  task — 
made  so  by  the  sufferings  we  have  endured  trom  lack  of  like  good 
faith  towards  us  by  other  nations. 

"  On  the  26th  of  Mareh  last  the  United  States  schooner  '  Lizzie 
Major'  was  arrested  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  two 
passengers  taken  from  it  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.  Repre- 
sentations of  these  facts  were  made  to  tiie  Spanish  Government  as 
soon  as  official  information  of  them  reached  Washington.  The  two 
passengers  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Siuinish  Government  assured 
the  United  States  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  in  making  the  cap- 
ture had  acted  without  law,  that  he  bad  been  reprimanded  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  that  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba 
would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  violat«  the  rights  or  treat 
with  disrespect  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation. 

"  The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  bri^ '  Mary  Ijowell'  at  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  by  Spanish  authorities,  is  now  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  this  Government  and  those  of  Spain  and 
Great  Britain. 

"  The  Captain -General  of  Cuba,  about  May  last,  issued  a  procla- 
mation authorizing  search  to  be  made  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
Immediate  remonstrance  was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the 
Captain-General  issued  a  new  proclamation  limiting  the  right  of 
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eearoh  to  vefleels  of  the  United  States  8o  far  as  anthomed  under  the 
treaty  of  1795.  This  proclamation,  however,  was  immediately 
withdrawn. 

"  1  have  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations  should  be 
cnltirated  between  the  lUpnblic  of  the  United  States  and  all  inde- 
pendent nations  on  this  continent.  It  may  be  well  worth  coneider- 
mg  whether  new  treaties  between  us  and  them  may  not  be  profit- 
ably entered  into,  to  secure  more  intimate  relations,  friendly, 
commercial,  and  otherwise. 

"  The  subject  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  one  in  which 
commerce  is  greatly  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  our 
Minister  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  to  endea- 
VOQF  to  obtain  authority  for  a  survey  by  this  Government,  in  order 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  such  au  undertaking,  and  a  charter 
for  the  right  of  waj  to  build,  by  privato  enterprise,  such  a  work,  if 
the  survey  proves  it  to  be  practicable. 

"  In  Older  to  comply  with  the  ^reement  of  the  United  States  as 
to  a  mixed  commission  at  Lima  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  a  commissioner  and  secretary  to  Lima  in 
August  last.  No  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  now  asked  that  one  be  made  covering  the  past  and 
future  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

"  The  good  offices  of  the  United  Stetes  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  republics,  with  which  she 
is  at  war,  having  been  accepted  by  Spain,  Peru,  and  Chili,  a 
congress  has  been  invited,  to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the 
present  winter. 

"  A  grant  has  been  given  to  Europeans  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
transit  over  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  Costa  Rica  has 
given  ite  assent,  which  it  is  allied  conflicts  with  vested  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  State  has  now 
this  subject  under  consideration. 

"  The  Minister  of  Peru  having  made  representetions  that  there  was 
a  state  of  war  between  Peru  and  Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  con- 
structing, in  and  near  New  York,  thirty  gun-boate,  which  might  be 
used  by  Spain  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  naval  force  at  Cuba 
BO  as  to  operate  against  Peru,  orders  were  given  to  prevent  their 
departure.  No  further  steps  having  been  taken  by  the  ropresentetive 
of  the  Peruvian  Qovemment  to  prevent  the  departure  of  these 
vessels,  and  I  not  feeling  authorized  to  detain  the  property  of  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  on  a  mere  Executive  order,  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  courte  to  decide. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and  the  Kepuhlic  of 
Par^uay  has  made  the  intercourse  with  that  country  so  difficult 
that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  our  representative 
from  there. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Administration  a  convention  was 

signed  at  London  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  iailed  to  receive  l^e 
advice  and  coDsect  of  the  Senate  to  ite  ratification.  The  time  and 
the  circuniBtances  attending  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  wera 
unfavourable  to  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  provisions  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
grave  wrongs  that  had  been  sustained  by  this  Government,  as  well 
as  by  its  citizens.  The  injuries  resulting  to  the  United  Stat«s  by 
reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during  our  late  civd 
war,  in  the  increased  rates  of  insurance;  in  the  diminution  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  other  obstructions  to  domestio  industry 
and  production ;  in  its  efiect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country ;  in  the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  our  com- 
mercial marine;  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increased 
cost  (both  in  treasure  and  in  lives)  of  its  suppression— could  not  be 
adjusted  and  satisfied  as  ordinary  commercial  claiitts,  which  con- 
tinually arise  between  commercial  nations.  And  yet  the  Convention 
treated  them  simply  as  such  ordinary  claims,  trom  which  they  differ 
more  widely  in  the  gravity  of  their  character  than  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  amount,  great  even  as  is  that  difference.  Not  a  word  was 
found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it, 
to  remove  the  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  course  of  Great 
Britain,  in  our  struggle  for  existence,  which  had  so  deeply  mod 
universally  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Believing  that  a  convention  thus  misconceived  in  its  scope  and 
inadequate  in  its  provisions  would  not  have  produced  the  hearty, 
cordial  settlement  of  pending  questions,  which  alone  is  consistent 
with  the  relations  which  I  desire  to  have  firmly  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I  regarded  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  treaty  to  have  been  wisely  taken  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect 
and  cordial  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  A  sensitive 
people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are  more  at  ease  under  a  great 
wrong,  wholly  unatoned,  than  under  the  restraint  of  a  settlement 
which  satisfies  neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense  of 
the  grievance  they  have  sustained.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
followed  by  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  both  sides  which  I  thought 
not  favourable  to  an  immediate  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations. 
I  accordingly  bo  instructed  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  and  found  that  my  views  in  this  regard  were  shared 
by  her  Majesty's  Mtnigters.  I  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive 
when  the  two  Governments  can  approach  the  solutioa  of  thJa 
momentous  question  with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of  each,  and  with  the  determination  not 
only  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  in  the  past,  but  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  broad  principle  of  public  law,  which  will  prevent 
future  differences,  and  tend  to  firm  and  continued  peace  and 
friendship. 

"  This  is  now  the  only  grave  question  which  the  United  States 
has  with  any  foreign  nation.  C  -  i 
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"  The  qaestion  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent  has 
not  been  favourably  considered  by  the  Administration.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  British 
producer.  Except,  possibly,  a  few  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  sections,  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  be  benefited 
by  reciprocity.  Our  internal  taxation  would  prove  a  protection  to 
the  British  producer  almost  equal  to  the  protection  which  our 
manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tariff.  Some  arrangement, 
however,  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  deeirable. 

"  The  Commission  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company  upon  the  United  States 
has  terminated  its  labours.  The  award  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  made,  and  all  rights  and  titles  of  the 
company  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  have  been  extin- 
gntabed.  Deeds  for  the  property  of  the  company  have  been 
delivered.  An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  this  sum  is 
asked. 

"The  Commissioners  for  determining  the  north-western  land 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Possessions, 
under  the  treaty  of  1856,  have  completed  their  labours,  and  the 
Commission  has  been  dissolved. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  a  pro- 
position  was  early  made  to  the  British  Government  to  abolish  the 
mixed  courts  created  under  the  treaty  of  April  7,  1862,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.     The  subject  is  still  under  negotiation. 

"  It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a  corporate  company, 
oi^anized  under  British  laws,  proposed  to  land  upon  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  and  to  operate  there  a  submarine  cable,  under  a 
concession  from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  for  twenty  years  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  shores  of  France  and  the  United  States,  with  the  very  objection- 
able feature  of  subjecting  all  messages  conveyed  thereby  to  the 
scrutiny  and  control  of  the  French  Government,  I  caused  the  French 
and  British  legations  at  Washington  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  probable  policy  of  Congress  on  this  subject  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  Bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  Maroh  last.  This  drew  from 
the  representatives  of  the  company  an  agreement  to  accept,  as  the 
basis  of  their  operations,  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  or  of  such  other 
enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  be  passed  during  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress ;  also,  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  trom  the 
French  Qovemment  a  modification  of  their  concession,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  landing  upon  French  soil  of  any  cable  belonging  to  any 
oompaoy  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  on  their  part  not  to  oppose  the  esta- 
bUahment  of  any  such  cable.  In  consideration  of  tnis  agreement, 
I  directed  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposition  by  the  United  States' 
authorities  to  the  landing  of  the  cable,  and  to  the  working  of  it, 
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uDtil  the  meetine  of  Congress.  I  regret  to  eay  th&t  tliere  has 
been  do  modification  made  in  the  company'B  concession,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  can  leam,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  one.  Their  concession 
excludes  the  capital  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  com- 
petition npon  the  shores  of  France.  I  recommend  legislation,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  against  such  an  assumption. 
I  shall  also  endeavour  to  secure,  by  negotiation,  an  abandoDment  of 
the  principle  of  monopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables.  Copies  of 
this  correspondence  are  herewith  furnished. 

"  The  unsettled  political  condition  of  other  countries  less  fortunate 
than  our  own  sometimes  induces  their  citizens  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  naturalized.  Having 
secured  this,  they  return  to  their  native  country  and  reside  there 
without  disclosing  their  change  of  allegiance.  They  accept  official 
positions  of  trust  or  honour,  which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens  of 
their  native  land ;  they  journey  under  passports  describing  them  as 
such  citizens;  and  it  is  only  when  civil  discord,  after  perhaps  years 
of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  their  property,  or  when  their 
native  State  drafts  them  into  its  military  service,  that  the  fact  of 
their  change  of  allegiance  is  made  known.  They  reside  permanently 
away  from  the  United  States,  they  contribute  nothing  to  its  re- 
venues, they  avoid  the  duties  of  its  citizenship,  and  they  only  make 
themselves  known  by  a  claim  of  protection,  I  have  directed  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  to  scrutinize 
carefully  all  such  claims  of  protection.  The  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  native  or  adopted,  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his 
country,  is  entitled  to  its  complete  protection.  While  I  have  a  voice 
in  the  direction  of  affairs  I  shall  not  consent  to  imperil  this  sacred 
right  by  conferring  it  upon  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claimants. 

"  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  it  was  found  that 
the  Minister  for  North  Germany  bad  made  propositions  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  emigrant  passen- 
gers, to  which  no  response  had  been  given.  It  was  concluded  that, 
to  be  effectual,  all  the  maritime  powers  engaged  in  the  trade  should 
join  in  such  a  measure.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 
cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin,  Brussels,  The  Hague, 

" hagen,  and  Stockholm,  to  empower  their  representatives  at 

ngton  to  simultaneously  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  con- 
ivith  the  United  States  conventions  identical  in  form,  making 
in  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  vessels  to 
oted  to  the  use  of  emigrant  passengers,  as  to  the  quality  and 
ty  of  food,  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  as  to 
les  to  be  observed  during  the  voyage  in  order  to  secure  venti- 
to  promote  health,  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  to  protect  the 
s,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the 
1   countries   for    enforcing    such   regulations    by   summary 

lur  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  law  regulating  the 
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tariff  on  Russian  temp,  and  to  the  question  whether,  to  fix  the 
charges  on  Ruaaiao  hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  Manilla, 
is  not  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Russia  placing  her  products 
npon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  most  lavoured  nations. 

"  Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under 
the  encouragement  which  they  now  receive.  With  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  already  effected,  and  still  increasing,  causing 
machinery  to  take  the  place  of  skilled  labour  to  a  large  extent,  our 
imports  of  ouiny  articles  must  fall  off  largely  within  a  very  few  years. 
Fortunately,  too,  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a  few  localities, 
as  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become  more  and  more 
difl^iBcd,  making  the  interest  in  them  equal  in  all  sections.  They 
give  employment  and  support  to  huudreds  of  thousands  of  people  at 
home,  and  retain  with  us  the  means  which  otherwise  would  be 
shipped  abroad.  The  extension  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  the  East 
is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agricultural  products  like 
products  of  other  countries.  Self- interest,  if  not  self-preservation, 
therefore,  dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest 
of  the  country.  It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking  to  other 
markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.  Our  neighbours  south  of  us,  and 
China  and  Japan,  should  receive  our  special  attention.  It  will  be 
the  endeavour  of  the  Administration  to  cultivato  such  relations 
with  all  these  nations  as  to  entitle  us  to  their  confidence,  and  make 
it  their  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  establish  better  commercial 
relations. 

"Through  the  agency  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  than  that 
heretofore  pursued  toward  China,  largely  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
efforts  of  one  of  our  own  distinguished  citizens,  the  world  is  about 
to  commence  largely  increased  relations  with  that  populous  and 
hitherto  exclusive  nation.  As  the  United  States  have  been  the 
initiators  in  this  new  policy,  so  they  should  be  the  most  earnest  in 
showing  their  good  faith  in  making  it  a  success.  In  this  con- 
nexion I  advise  such  legislatioo  as  wul  for  ever  preclude  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Chinese  upon  our  soil  under  the  name  of  coolies ;  and 
also  prevent  American  vesseb  from  engaging  in  the  transportation 
of  coolies  to  any  country  tolerating  the  system.  I  also  recommend 
that  the  mission  to  China  be  raised  to  one  of  the  first  class. 

"On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  three  things  were 
essential  to  ito  peace,  prosperity,  and  fullest  development.  First 
among  these  is  strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  all  our  obligations. 
Second,  to  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  each  and  every  portion  of  our  common 
country,  wherever  he  may  choose  to  move,  without  reference  to 
original  nationality,  religion,  colour,  or  politics,  demanding  of  him 


only  obedi 
Third, 
any  const! 


ience  to  the  laws  and  proper  respect  for  the  righte  of  others. 
'on  of  all  the  States — with  equal  rights — indestructible  by 

itutional  means. 


"  To  secure  the  first  of  these  Congress  has  taken  two  essential 
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steps :  first,  in  declaring,  by  joint  resolution,  that  the  public  debt 
shall  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  coin ;  and  second,  by  pro- 
viding the  means  for  paying.  Providing  the  means,  however, 
could  not  secure  the  object  desired,  without  a  proper  administration 
of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  end  an  economical 
disbursement  of  them.  To  this  subject  the  Administration  has 
most  earnestly  addressed  itself,  with  results,  I  hope,  satisfactory  to 
the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in  changing  officials  in 
order  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of  the  laws,  sometimes  too, 
where,  in  a  mere  party  view,  undesirable  political  results  were  likely 
to  follow,  nor  any  hesitation  in  sustaining  efficient  officials,  against 
remonstrances  wholly  political. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to 
arise  from  leaving  on  the  statute  books  the  so-called 'tenure-of-offiee 
acts,'  and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when 
providing  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power 
to  retain  in  office  persons  placed  there,  by  federal  appointment, 
against  the  will  of  the  President.  The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a 
faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Government,  ^'hat 
faith  can  an  Executive  put  in  officials  forced  upon  him,  and  those, 
too,  whom  he  has  suspended  for  reason?  How  will  such  officials 
be  likely  to  serve  an  ndministratiou  which  they  know  does  not 
trust  them  ? 

"  For  the  second  requisite  to  our  growth  and  prosperity  time  and 
a  firm  but  humane  administration  of  existing  laws  (amended  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  prove  ineffective,  or  prove  harsh  and 
unnecessary)  are  probably  all  that  are  required. 

"  The  third  cannot  be  attained  by  special  legislation,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  gradually  acquiesced 
in  by  force  of  public  opinion. 

"  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present,  the 
management  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  the 
Indians,  has  been  a  subject  of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars.  From 
my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do 
not  hold  either  legislation,  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indian,  blameless  for  these  hostilities. 
The  past,  however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  question  must  be 
met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have  attempted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  wards),  with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great  success.  The  Society 
of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  succeeded  in  living  in  peace  witii 
the  Indians  in  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  while  their 
white  neighbours  of  other  sects,  in  other  sections,  were  constantly 
embroiled.  They  are  also  known  for  their  opposition  to  all  strife, 
violence,  and  war,  and  are  generally  noted  for  their  strict  int^rity 
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and  fair  dealings.  TheBe  coDsideratioDS  induced  me  to  give  the 
maDagement  of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  them,  and  to  throw 
the  burden  of  selection  of  agents  upon  the  society  itself.  The  result 
has  proven  most  satisfactory.  It  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  superin- 
tendenta  and  Indian  agents  not  ou  the  reservations^  officers  of  the 
army  were  selected.  'ITie  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  Where 
Indian  agents  are  sent,  there,  or  near  there,  troops  must  he  sent 
also.  The  agent  and  the  commander  of  troops  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  are  subject  to  orders  from  different  departments  of 
the  government.  The  army  officer  holds  a  position  for  life ;  the 
agent  one  at  the  will  of  the  President.  The  former  is  personally 
interested  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian,  and  in  establishing 
a  permanent  peace,  to  the  end  that  some  portion  of  bis  life  may  be 
spent  within  the  limits  of  civilized  society.  The  latter  has  no  such 
personal  interest.  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one ;  and  still 
another,  the  hold  which  the  Government  has  upon  a  life  officer  to 
secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties  in  carrying  out  a  given 
policy. 

"  The  building  of  railroads,  and  the  access  thereby  given  to  all 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  is  rapidly  bring- 
ing civilized  settlements  into  contact  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians. 
No  matter  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  between  such  settlements 
and  the  aborigines,  the  fact  is  they  do  not  harmonize  well,  and  one 
or  the  other  has  to  give  way  in  the  end.  A  system  which  looks  to 
the  extinction  of  a  race  is  too  horrible  for  a  nanon  to  adopt  without 
entailing  upon  itself  the  wrath  of  all  Christendom  and  engendering 
in  the  citizen  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the  rights  of  others 
dangerous  to  society.  I  see  no  substitute  for  such  a  system  except 
in  placing  all  the  Indians  on  large  reservations  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  there.  As  soon  as 
they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  induced  to  take  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  to  set  up  territorial  governments  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. For  full  details  on  this  subject  I  call  your  special  attention 
to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs, 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  expenditure  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1869,  to  be 
$80,644,042,  of  which  $23,883,310  was  disbursed  in  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  during  the  war,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  current 
army  expenses.  His  estimate  of  $34,531,031  for  the  expenses  of 
the  army  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
relied  on.  The  estimates  of  bureau  officers  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been  deemed  practicable. 
If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  be  such  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  as  to  admit  of  a  greater 
concentration  of  troops,  the  appropriation  asked  for  will  not  be 


"  The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  and  harbour  improvemen' 
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and  for  fortifications  are  eabmitted  separatelj.  Whatever  amoant 
CongreEW  may  deem  proper  to  appropriate  for  these  purposes  will  be 
expended. 

"  The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  that  appro- 
priations be  made  for  the  forte  at  Boston,  Portland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  if  for  no  other,  is 
concurred  in.  I  also  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  general  commanding'  the  military  division  of  the 
Pacific  for  the  sale  of  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
Alaska  Territory,  and  suggest  that  it  either  be  complied  with,  or 
that  legislation  be  had  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  from 
which  a  revenae  should  be  derived. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
reports  of  the  heads  of  bureaos,  of  the  commanders  of  military  di- 
visions, and  of  the  districts  of  Vii^nia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and 
the  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  in  full.  The  recommendations 
therein  contained  have  been  well  considered,  and  are  submitted  for 
your  action.  I,  however,  call  special  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  the  sale  of  arsenals  and  lands  no 
longer  of  use  to  the  Government;  also  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Act  of  March  3,  1869,  prohibiting 
promotions  and  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  of  the  army,  be  re- 
pealed. The  extent  of  country  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  number  of 
military  posts  to  be  occupied,  is  the  same  with  a  reduced  army  as 
with  a  large  one.  The  number  of  staff-officers  required  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  latter  than  the  former  condition. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accompanying  this, 
shows  the  condition  of  the  navy  when  this  Administration  came  into 
office,  and  the  changes  made  since.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  place  as  many  vessels  '  in  commission,'  or  render  them  fit 
for  service,  if  required,  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  the  sail  for 
steam  whilst  cruising,  thus  materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
navy  and  adding  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  Looking  to  our  future, 
I  recommend  a  liberal  though  not  extravagant  policy  toward  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

"  The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  furnishes  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  postal  service,  and  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-office  Department.  The  ordinary 
postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869, 
amounted  to  $18,344,510,  and  the  expenditures  to  $23,698,131, 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $5,353,620.  The 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  for  the  previous  year  amounted 
to  $6,437,992.  The  increase  of  revenues  for  1869  over  those  of 
1868  was  $2,051,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  was  $967,538. 
The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  the  increased  revenue  in 
1868  by  $996,336;  and  the  increased  expenditure  in  ls69  was 
$2,527,57(1  less  than  the  increased  expenditure  in  1868,  showing  by 
comparison  this  gratifying  feature  of  improvement,  that  while  the 
increase  of  expenditures  over  the  increase  of  receipts  in  1868  was 
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$2,439,535,  the  increase  of  receipts  over  the  increase  of  expendi- 
tures in  1869  was  $1,084,371. 

"Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Postmaster- General  for  authority  to  change  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  the  main  trunk  railroad  lines  for  their  services  in 
carrying  the  mails;  for  having  post-route  maps  executed;  for 
reorganizing  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  special  agency  ser- 
vice ;  for  increase  of  the  mail  service  on  the  Pacific,  and  for  esta- 
blishing mail  service,  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  on  the  Atlantic ; 
and  most  especially  do  I  call  your  attention  to  his  recommendation 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  This  is  an  abuse 
from  which  no  one  receives  a  commensurate  advantage;  it  reduces 
the  receipts  for  postal  service  from  tweny-five  to  thirty  per  cent., 
and  largely  increases  the  service  to  be  performed.  The  method  by 
which  postage  should  be  paid  upon  public  matter  is  set  forth  fully 
in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1869,  was  7,666,152  acres,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
1,010,409  acres.  Of  this  amount  2,899,544  acres  were  sold  for  cash, 
and  2,737,365  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  re- 
mainder was  granted  to  aid  in  the  cnnstructioa  of  works  of  internal 
improvement,  approved  to  the  States  as  swamp-land,  and  located 
with  warrants  and  scrip.  The  cash  receipts  from  all  eourees  were 
$4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  $2,840,140. 

"  During  the  last  fiscal  year  23,196  names  were  added  to  the 
pension  rolls,  and  4876  dropped  therefrom,  leaving  at  its  close 
187,963.  The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the  compensa- 
tion of  disbursing  agents,  was $28,422,8^4,  an  increase  of  $4,411,902 
on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  munificence  of  CongresB  has  been 
conspicuously  manifest^  in  its  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  suffered  in  the  recent  struggle  to  maintain  'that  unity  of 
government  which  makes  us  one  people.'  The  additions  to  the 
pension  rolls  of  each  successive  year,  since  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties, result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  repeated  amendments  of  the 
Act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  which  extended  its  provisions  to  cases 
not  falling  within  its  original  scone.  The  lai^  outlay  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is  further  increased  by  the  more  liberal  allowance 
bestowed  since  that  date  upon  those  who  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
wholly  or  permanently  disabled.  Public  opinion  has  given  an 
emphatic  sanction  to  these  measures  of  Congress,  and  itwillbecon- 
ceded  that  no  part  of  our  public  burden  is  more  cheerfully  borne  than 
that  which  is  imposed  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  necessitates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  amount  justly  chargeable 
to  the  naval  pension  fund,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

"During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  the 
Patent  Ofiice  issued  13,762  patenU,  and  its  receipts  were  $686,389, 
being  $213,926  more  than  ttie  expenditures.  iooQlc 
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"  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  reoomtnendation 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  uniting  the  duties  of  super- 
vising the  education  of  freedmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving 
upon  the  CommisBioner  of  Education. 

"  If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census,  which  must 
be  taken  during  the  year  187U,  more  complete  and  perfect  than 
heretofore,  I  would  su^^t  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be 
agreed  upon.  As  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  apjKiinted  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed 
proper  in  reference  to  the  census,  and  report  a  plan,  I  desist  from 
saying  more. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  favourable  consideration  tiie  cluros  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  for  liberal  appropriations.  In  a  country  so 
diversified  in  climate  and  soil  as  ours,  and  with  a  population  so 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture,  the  benefits  that  can  be  conferred 
by  properly  fostering  this  bureau  are  incalculable. 

"  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
inadequate  salaries  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
Government.  In  this  Message  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will 
specify  only  the  justices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  their  salaries  for  fifteen  years.  Within  that  time  the  labours 
of  the  court  have  largely  incre^ed,  and  the  espenses  of  living  have 
at  least  doubled.  During  the  same  time  Congress  has  twice  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  compensation  of  its  own  members; 
and  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment deserves,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  its  due  consideration. 

"  There  are  many  subjects  not  aUuded  to  in  this  Message  which 
might  with  propriety  be  introduced,  but  I  abstain,  believing  that 
your  patriotism  and  statesmanship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the 
legislation  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  On 
my  part,  I  promise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws,  and  their  strict 
enforcement. 

"  U.  S.  Grant." 
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RETROSPECT 


LITEEATUBE,  AET,   AND   SCIENCE   IN   1869. 


We  propooe  ndopUng  in  oar  Retroapect  for  the  year  1869  a  Bomewbot  similar 
pUn  to  that  we  made  dm  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  groap  what  we  think 
nOTe  etpeciallj  worthy  of  note  under  certain  leading  heads.  Thua  we  shall  take 
— 1.  Worke  relating  to  History,  more  ttrictiy  so  called,  inolading  therein  Notices 
of  Pablic  Records ;  3.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Personagee,  for  the 
most  part  recently  deceased  ;  3.  Miscellaneooa  Literature,  including  Novels, 
Poetry,  Translations,  &c.,  and  the  like.  Works  porely  scientific  in  their  character 
mai  object  would  seem  to  be  most  appropriately  arranged  under  the  special 
Science  to  which  they  refer.    To  take 

1.  DOCUMENTS  MORE  OR  LESS  NATIONAL  OB  OFFICIAL. 
"The  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papen.  l.D.  1556—1696,  preserved  in  Her 
Majesty's  Public  Record  Office,"  prepared  by  Joseph  Redington,  though  perhaps 
not  possessing  the  vivid  interest  of  some  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  great 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  has  much  which  will  reward  patient  stndy,  at  the 
same  time  not  a  little  to  show  how  careful  and  diligent  the  Editor  himself  has 
been  with  his  work.  Among,  too,  the  more  miscellaneous  entries,  we  find 
numberless  notices  of  matters  we  would  gladly  have  had  preserved  to  our  own 
day.  Thus  we  have  lists  of  every  application  to  the  Treasury  for  money  grants, 
many  of  thess  commencing  with  the  highest  Princes  of  the  Realm  and  extend- 
ing to  the  very  lowest  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water."  One,  it  seems  to  us, 
deserves  more  than  ordinary  notice — the  petition  of  a  certain  John  Dee,  gentle- 
man, to  Philip  and  Mary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  cast  away,  and  for 
the  most  part  destroyed,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  "  Books,"  says 
he,  "  are  the  seeds  of  everlasting  excellence;"  and  he  adds  that  many  bad  already 
perished,  "  as  at  Canterbury,  the  work  '  Cicero  de  Repablica.' "  Most  scholars 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  ita  re-disoovery  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  the  form  of  a 
palimpsest;  but  it  will  interest  all  to  know  that  it  was  eitant  in  an  English 
library  so  late  as  the  middle  of,  or  at  least  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  entries  like  these  are  by  no  means  the  whole  or  the  staple  of  the  volume. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  master  of  the  mint,  complwns  of  his  miserable  salary,  and 
of  the  3/.  12».  allowed  him  annually  for  coals.  The  mothers,  wives,  and  eistera 
of  defrauded  soldiers  complain  likewise.    "Nothing  can  be  done"  endorses  more 
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thui  one  beart-rending  petition.  Indeed,  applioutt^  to  tbe  Treunrj  in  tbwe 
dajB  were  not  nnlike  applicants  in  our  times,  CBpecialljr  if  the  application  wu 
juBt  and  deserring  of  public  Biipport.  Roundabout  modes  of  doing  business — 
rather,  we  would  my,  roanditbout  y/tye  of  getting  rid,  by  wearing  ont  the  paUe&oe, 
of  honest  and  true  applicants — were  as  common  then  as  they  are  familiar  to  na 
now,  Mr.  Dickens,  wa  bebeve,  invented  the  tenn  "  circumlocntion  oflice,"  bot 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  existence  and  in  good  working  order  in 
the  times  of  WiUism  and  Mary.  Thas  we  find  that  the  CommiasionerB  for  the 
R^^tration  of  Seamen  "  had  to  propose  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  wonld 
please  to  move  &e  Lords  Justices  to  direct  the  Lords  of  the  Treaaury  to  order 
the  €nstom-hoaBe  officers  not  to  permit  vessels  to  be  cleared  without  giving 
bond  for  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  month  out  of  their  wages  " ! 

A  veiy  curious  volume  printed  for  the  Boiburgh  Society  next  claims  our  notice, 
as  being  neejly  connected  with,  if  not  actually  the  same,  as  the  public  docnments 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls ;  and  this  is, 
"  Unedited  Tracts,  illustrBtiog  the  Manners.  Opinions,  and  Occupations  of 
Englishmen  during  the  SiiteenUi  and  Seventeenth  Centuries ;"  a  volume  oon- 
buning  "The  Civil  and  Uncivil  Life"  (1679);  "  The Serving-man's  Comfort" 
(1898) ;  and  Nicholas  Breton's  "The  English  Courtier  and  the  Country  Gentle- 
man "  (IS86) ;  all  of  which  (the  two  first  of  unknown  parentage)  have  great 
value,  as  showing  from  certain  and  nntampered-vrith  sources  what  was  really  the 
Bodal  life  of  England  during  the  so-called  Augastan  em  of  Elizabeth.  We  should 
state  that  in  the  case  of  "  Civil "  and  "  Uncivil,"  these  words  are  not  nsed 
according  to  modem  notions  and  ideas,  but  rather  according  to  tbeir  orig^al 
and  derivative  sense,  as  referring  to  "  town  "  and  ita  opposite,  "  country  life." 
This  portion  is  thrown  into  a  dialt^pie,  tbe  speakers  in  which  are  named  Vinoeot 
and  Valentine,  the  former  being  said  to  bave  "  been  brought  up  in  the  country," 
while  "Talentine's"  edocation  and  lite  was  in  eonrta  and  cities.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  out  in  any  detail  the  many  curious  facts  brought  before  na 
in  this  volume,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  balance  in  favour  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  life  is,  strange  to  say,  with  tlie  Court  and  not  with 
t})e  Country.  Thus  the  Country  nobles  are  represented  as  squandering  their 
means  on  hosts  of  useless  menials ;  the  Town  aristocracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
resisting,  so  Jar  as  they  can,  these  needless  Luxuries,  were  shy  of  maintaining 
crowds  of  retuners,  and  rather  sought  comfort  and  refinement  than  the  applause 
of  vulgar  gazers,  won,  as  this  would  surely  be,  bj  extravagant  and  nnlooked-for 
hospitalities.  The  contrast  is  well  put  in  the  argument  between  Vincent  and 
Talentioe. 

"Besides  these"  (the  gentleman's  gentlemen),  says  Vincent,  "we  bave 
sub-serving  men  (as  I  may  call  them)  seldom  in  sight ;  as  bakers,  brewers, 
cbamberlune,  wardrobera,  falconers,  hunters,  horse-keepers,  lackeys,  and  (for  tbe 
most  part)  a  natural  fool  or  jester  to  make  us  sport ;  also  a  cook,  with  a  scullion 
or  two,  landerers,  hinds,  and  hog-herds,  with  some  other  silly  slaves  as  I  know 
not  how  to  name  them."  To  which  speech  Valentine  replies,  "  I  thought  I  had 
known  all  the  letinue  of  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  house ;  but  now  I  find  I 
do  not,  for  it  seemeth  a  whole  army  or  camp;  and  yet  (shall  I  tell  you  truly 
what  I  think  P)  this  last  number,  though  it  be  lenst,  is  the  more  necessary  sort  of 
servantfl,  because  these  serve  necessity,  the  other  superfluity,  or  (I  may  c^l  it) 
ambition."  Many  curious  incidental  notices  we  find  of  the  manner  of  thought 
of  different  professions  in  Eliiabetian  times.     Supposing  a  young  man  anxious 
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to  get  on  ID  life,  it  is  dear  that  without  aone  certain  cha&im  in  his  itiToiir  he 
would  not  take  to  eccleaiaatical  duties,  though  were  be  sure  of  a  deanerj  or  a 
biehoprio  hie  views  might  change.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  law,  bat  even 
the  then  joung  profession  of  phjiic  were  ready  to  spread  their  anna  to  keep 
him;  nor  could  be  quite  forget  that  what  "mei'chant  adventurers"  had  done 
before  be  could  do  again,  and  that  the  names  and  careers  of  Frobisher,  Hawkins, 
Drake.  Humphrey,  Gilbert,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  others  like  them,  were  not  to 
him  mere  "  tbemes  at  school."  Valentine  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  express  the 
feelinga  of  the  young  gallants  of  his  day  when  be  says,  "  These  reasODE  may, 
nethinks,  move  yon  to  hope  well  of  indnstry ;  but  to  coufirn)  you  I  will  recite 
the  names  of  some  few  whose  industry  batb  not  only  gained  themselves  glory, 
but  also  their  country  infinite  good.  How  say  you  to  Columbus  and  Vespntius, 
whose  industry  discovered  the  west  part  of  the  world  ;  from  whence  the  King  of 
Spain  fetcheth  yearly  great  treasure?  Also,  what  do  you  think  of  Magellanns, 
that  sailed  about  the  world  P  Yea,  to  come  nearer  to  your  knowledge,  do  you 
not  tbiuk  that  Master  Frobisber,  by  his  industry  and  late  travel,  shall  proGt  his 
country  and  honour  himself  P  Yes,  snrely ;  and  annmber  of  others,  who,  though 
they  ha,ve  not  performed  such  notable  matters,  yet  have  they  won  themselves 
repntation,  and  mean  to  live,  some  more  and  some  less,  according  to  their  virtne 
and  fortune." 

Another  curions  thing  we  notice  is  the  extent  to  which  waiting  on  or  serving 
those  a  little  superior  in  rank  was  carried  ont  in  these  centuries.  The 
footman  of  to-day  was  the  footman  of  Henry  TIII.'s  time  ;  the  only  difference 
being,  though  this  was  indeed  a  most  marked  one,  that  the  latter  did  all  sorts 
of  menial  aervicee  for  his  lord  without  deeming  himself,  or  being  thought  by 
others,  one  whit  the  less  a  gentleman.  "Amongst  what  sort  of  people,"  says 
the  author  of  the  "  Serving-man's  Comibrt,"  "  should  this  serving-man  be 
sought  forp  Even  the  Duke's  son  preferred  page  to  the  Prince,  the  Earl's 
eldest  son  attendant  on  the  Duke,  the  Euigbt's  second  son  tbe  Earl's  servant, 
the  Esquire's  son  to  wear  the  Knight's  livery,  and  tbe  gentlemen's  son  the 
Esquire's  serving-man.  Yes;  I  know,  at  this  day,  gentlemen  younger  brothers 
that  wear  their  elder  brother's  blue  coat  and  badge,  attending  bim  with  as 
reverend  regard  and  dutiful  obedience  as  if  he  were  their  prince  or  sovereign.' 

Messrs.  Brewer  and  Duller  have  done  good  service  in  their  work  on  tbe 
"  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Munuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at 
Idmbetb,"  which  comprehends  the  period  between  16S9  and  1600.  They  have 
added,  abo,  an  admirable  introductory  prefiice,  from  which  much  may  be  teamt 
and  unlearnt  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  &om  which, 
among  other  things,  it  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  tbe  place  of  that  of  the  Pope  was  never  a  cause  of  any  trouble  in  Ireland — 
a  bet  which,  probably,  few  of  the  700  fiisbops  at  the  (Ecumenical  Coundl 
would  believe.  The  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  the  preaching  friars  were  those  of 
the  clergy  who  really  iuSuenced  the  people  for  good  or  evil,  the  Bishops  being 
in  great  measure  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  therefore  independent  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  we  know  that  Mary,  Catholic  as  she  was,  bad  as  little  idea  of 
giving  up  her  supremacy  as  had  her  father  or  her  sister.  All  three  were  in  this 
respect  alike,  and  Tudors  to  the  back-bone. 

Mrs.  Green  has  continued  her  valuable  labours  on  tbe  "State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  Keign  of  Elizabeth,  i.D.  1596 — 1601,"  a  period  which  is  chiefiy 
occupied  with  Essex  and  his  troubles.     Thus  we  find  bim  making  a  birthday 
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device  with  whiuh  to  please  the  Qaeen  ;  then  stimog  ap  the  foolish  attempt  to 
relieve  Calais,  the  Spaniards  having  actuallj  token  it  before  Essex  atarted ;  and 
then  at  Cadiz,  the  result  of  which  expedition  was  more  aatiefactory.  The  aocouot 
of  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  plunder  secttred  ia  verj  curioos.  Among  it 
were  some  thirty  chests  of  armonr,  twenty-three  of  which  were  delivered  to  Sir 
Giles  Merrick,  at  Plymouth,  and  may  not  impossibly  form  part  of  the  Heyriok 
Collection  so  long  preserved  at  Goderich  Caatle,  and  recently,  in  part,  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  in  lS97i  we  find  Essex  sulking 
in  the  country,  and  refusing  to  come  to  the  Court  without  an  express  command 
from  the  Queen,  and  which  the  Queen  would  not  give.  A  little  later  Essex  is 
sick  at  Wanstead,  but  geta  well,  and  dancee  with  the  Queen ;  and,  lastly,  we  get 
a  full  account  of  the  wretched  Irish  expedition,  which  practically  cost  bim  his 
life.  There  is  perhaps  not  much  that  is  absolutely  new  in  the  historical  portion 
of  these  volumes,  but  there  are  a  great  many  curious  &cts,  and  abundant  details, 
which  render  them  exceedingly  well  worthy  perusal.  We  need  hardly  add,  that, 
Uke  all  the  works  to  which  Mrs.  Oreen  bos  paid  attention,  these  exhibit  to  the 
fall  the  same  oareAil  and  conscientious  editing.  The  nation  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  staff  of  editors  whom  the  good  sense  and  able  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  has  enabled  him  to  secure  for  the  illustration  of  our  national  records. 

To  that  most  laborious  student  and  antiquary,  Joseph  Stevenson,  we  owe  a 
"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1663,"  and 
comprehending,  for  one  year  only,  be  it  remembered,  nearly  1600  separate 
documents,  for  the  most  part  referring  to  our  intereonrse  with  the  PVench.  and 
giving  account  of  many  interesting  tacts  in  connexion  with  the  reUgioos  warfare 
then  raging  in  that  country,  such  as  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Cond^,  who 
commanded  the  Huguenots  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the  murder  of  the  Dulce  of 
Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  the  surrender  of  Havre  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  will 
he  remembered  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  seized  upon  the  town  of  Havre,  partly 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Huguenots,  but  perhaps  more  truly  trom  an  insane 
notion  of  holding  it  till  the  French  restored  to  England  Calus,  which  had  been 
recovered  by  them  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Mary.  The  commander  of  the 
English  garrison  was  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  brother  of  Guildfuid 
Dudley,  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Leicester.  We  find  in  these  papers  a  singular  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary gallantry  with  which  Warwick  and  his  garrison  held  out,  from  May, 
when  they  were  invested,  till  the  2nd  of  July,  when  plague  and  lomine  did  work 
that  French  guns  could  not  ocoomplish.  During  the  time  they  were  thus  shut 
up  they  seem  to  have  been  in  want  ofalmoat  every  thing  needful  to  moke  asnccess- 
ful  defence.  More  than  this,  thongb  they  were  in  constant  communication  with 
England,  either  they  did  not  receive  what  they  asked  for,  or  what  was  sent  them 
proved  useless.  Warwick  writes  touchingly  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  despair  that 
IB  conceived  of  them  in  England  by  stopping  from  them  of  men,  money,  and 
victuals."  Inter  alia,  it  appears  that  they  had  scarcely  any  cannon,  while  those 
sent  Erom  the  tower  were  dangerous  to  use  from  their  rottenness  j  they  had 
muskets  without  ramrods,  bows  without  strings  or  arrows — nor  could  they  even 
get  fresh  meat,  though  the  sea  was  open,  and  England  not  100  miles  off.  It  was 
like  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  oampugn,  300  years  later. 

For  the  "  Domestic  Series  of  the  State  Papers,  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  1637 — 
1638,"'  we  have  a  volume,  of  course,  edited  with  equal  skill  and  care  by  John 
Bruce,  whose  premature  death  some  months  ago  is  deplored  by  every  sound 
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Aichsolt^t.  The  papers  relate  to  a  very  interesting  period,  the  first  working 
up  to  the  Bar&cB  and  upheariDg  catued  b;  the  leaven  of  Fnritanism — now 
bc^ning  to  be  felt  in  a  iraj  little  anticipated.  Then  was  it  that  the  collecting 
of  the  ebip-money  tax  b^^  to  create  great  diBsatiBfaction,  the  BheriffH  being 
severe  in  their  eiactioos,  as  thej  had  themselves  been  made  responsible  for  the 
■nma  at  which  their  respective  counties  had  been  rated.  Then  was  it  that  the 
Star  Chamber  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  ui^ust  justice,  that  the  pillorj  and  the 
cutting  off  of  eaTB  were  deemed  humane  punishments,  and  the  strange  law 
prerailed  which  alh>wed  no  one  of  any  rank  to  remain  in  Londnn  at  Christmas- 
tide.  We  should  add  that  Mr.  Bruce's  volume  la  farnished  with  a  most 
admirable  and  complete  indei. 

Another  excellent  I>ook  bj  Mr.  Brace  is  "  The  Diaiy  of  John  Manningham, 
of  the  MiddJe  Temple,  a.d.  1602-3,"  which  has  been  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society,  and  from  its  character  may  be  almost  called  a  national  record.  It  is  a 
work  which  well  repays  careful  editing — indeed,  could  hardly  be  made  truly 
valuable  if  left  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  had  not  either  special  knowledge  or 
special  love  for  his  subject.  Such  a  man  was  the  late  John  Bruce,  one  of  the 
most  amiable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries 
of  his  time.  An  additional  interest  is  given  to  this  edition,  that  it  is  whully  due 
to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Tite,  who  has  lately  become  President  of  the  Camden  Society, 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  bts  election  ou  the  Council  of  the 
Societj  of  Antiquaries.  With  this  object,  he  appears  to  have  asked  Mr.  Bruce 
whether  there  was  any  old  MS.  he  could  edit  and  print,  at  his  expense,  for  the 
glory  of  the  society ;  and  on  Mr.  Bruce  pointing  out  this  well-known  Harleian 
MS.,  Mr.  Tite  requested  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  editor. 

This  "  Diaryof  John  Manningham,"  who  was  a  barristerof  the  Middle  Temple, 
bas  the  highest  importance  for  students  both  of  English  literature  and  of  English 
history,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  sboiild  bave  remained  so  long  unpublished  among 
the  MSS.  stores  of  the  British  Museum.  Here  the  reader  will  find  OLany  anecdotes 
relating  to  Shakespere,  Lord  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  and  John  Prynne,  with  notices 
not  before  kuown  of  ijir  Walter  Ralegh,  of  Lord  Mouutjoy,  of  Sir  Thomas  Overhurj, 
&c.,  together  with  themost  vivid,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  themost  true  account 
of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  "  Diary,"  though  in  MS., 
has,  we  need  not  say,  been  long  known  and  much  consulted.  Collier  and 
llalliwell  have  used  :t  for  its  reminiscences  of  Sbakeepere ;  Mr.  Hunter,  as  an 
aid  to  a  biographical  student.  Much,  however,  remained  which  had  not  been 
utilized,  and  for  the  careful  eipoeition  of  this,  as  a  whole,  the  public  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bruce.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  Manningham,  except 
what  may  he  gathered  from  his  diary.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  substance, 
well-educated,  and  living  in  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  several  persons  highly  connected :  hence  his  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  truth  about  many  things  that  had  been  previously  rumoured 
abroad.  Thus,  from  Dr.  Parry,  one  of  the  Queen's  chapkins,  and  subsequentiy 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  he  gleaned  several  interesting  anecdotes ;  as,  for  instance, 
how  tiie  Queen  bad  treated  himself  and  another  of  her  diaplains,  W.  Barlow  (in 
later  times  succeesirelj  Bishop  of  Bochester  and  Lincoln) :  he  tells  us  also, 
merrily,  and  probably  (torn  personal  observation,  how  the  Queen  jested  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  make  some  more  serjeants-at-law,  and  what  a  queer,  fanciful 
seetie  was  enacted  when  she  was  persnsded  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil'* 
new  bouse  in  the  Strand,  the  lamons  Sslisbniy  House. 

Y 
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Just  before  the  Queen's  death,  as  is  well  known,  all  «orU  of  storiei  wen  Bpread 
abroad.  She  was  certftinlj  sick  ant«  death,  and  there  were  courtiers  at  HolTrood 
who  swore  that  the  Qneen  wu  already  at  her  rest,  but  that  Cecil  had  sabstituted 
an  old  lodj  to  represent  her.  Such  things  had  been  done  befbre.  Thus,  Edward  YI. 
was  dead  three  da  jB  before  the  fact  was  proclaimed.  Manninghain,t«  ascertain  the 
truth,  rode  down  to  Richmond,  where  the  Court  was  then  staying,  and  »&ei  hearing 
his  friend  Parfy  preach,  dined  with  bim  in  the  Privj  Chamber,  in  oompanf  with 
the  Deans  of  Windsor  and  Canterbuiy  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichest^.  From  one  of 
these  dirines  Manningham  heard  the  tale  of  her  last  hoais.  "  For  this  fort- 
night," sajs  he,  "  her  Majesly  refused  to  eat  any  thing,  to  receive  anj  phjsic,  or 

admit  anj  rest  in  the  bed She  bath  been  in  a  manner  speechless  for  two 

days,  very  pensire  and  silent,  sitting  with  her  eye  fixed  on  one  object  for  hours 

together;  yet    ihe   always   had   her    perfect  senses  and  memory This 

morning,"  he  adds,  "about  three  o'clock,  her  Majesty  departed  this  life,  mildly, 
like  a  lamb — easily,  like  an  apple  from  a  tree  ....  and  I  doubt  not  she  is 
among  the  royal  stunts  in  heaven."  l£o«t  important,  too,  is  bis  testimony  with 
reference  to  Elizabeth's  choice  of  a  successor,  which  has  been  involved  in  doubt, 
even  by  recent  writers.  We  feel  no  question  but  that  Manningham's  stoiy  is 
true,  and  that  what  he  wrote  down  at  the  time  is  more  correct  than  any  other 
version  which  has  come  down.  Most  likely  he  hestd  it  directly  Itom  Parry's 
lips.  "The  Queen,"  hesayB,"nominatedonr  King"  (James  I.)  "for  her  successor  1 
for  being  demanded  whom  she  would  have  succeed,  her  answer  was,  there  should 
no  rascals  sit  in  her  seat.  '  Who  thenP'  '  A  king,'  said  she.  'What  king?' 
'  Of  Scots,'  Bud  she,  '  for  he  hath  the  best  right,  and  in  the  name  of  God  let 
him  have  it.' "  We  wish  we  had  room  for  many  more  of  tie  very  interesting 
notices  of  people  and  things  in  this  short  but  excellent  diary ;  bnt  we  must 
stop.  We  will  add  only  an  epigram  made  by  Sir  W.  Ral^h  on  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Noel,  and  his  reply.  "  Sir  W.  Rawley,"  says  he,  "  made  this  rhyme 
upon  the  name  of  a  gallant,  one  Mr.  Noel : — 

"  The  word  of  denial,  and  the  letter  of  fifty,  [Noe-L] 

Makes  the  gent's  name  which  will  never  be  thrifly." 
And  Noel's  answer : — 

"The  foe  to  the  etomach.and  the  word  of  disgrace,  [Eaw-Ly] 

Shews  the  gent's  nune  with  the  bold  (ace." 

Among  at  least  semi-historical  documents,  we  may  class  what  has  been  called 
ballad  literature,  though  all  the  publications  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ballads, 
being  editions,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  of  "Ballads  fi«m  Manuscripts"  (vols.  i.  ii.) : 
the  first  relating  to  the  condition  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edward  VT.,  with  reference  also  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Anne  Boleyn  j  the 
second  containing  "  The  Foore  Man's  Pittance,"  by  Richard  Williams,  a  writer 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  poems  included  in  the  latter  are,  "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Robert  Devereui,  Esri  of  Essex,"  and  the  "Story  of  Anthony  Babbing- 
ton,  the  Conspirator,"  and  the  "  Tale  of  the  Powder  Plot"  As  the  composition 
and  work  of  a  contemporary,  Williams's  work  has  some  interest;  we  shonld, 
however,  like  to  know  who  he  is,  which  Ur.  Fumivall  has  not  told  na — perhaps 
because  he  cannot.  Mr.  Fumivall  has,  on  the  other  band,  added  a  preface  to  the 
poem  called  "  Now-a-days,"  of  more  than  100  pages  length,  in  which  he  has 
drawn  out  a  sketiib  of  Elnglish  society,  in  opposition  to  the  picture  painted  by 
Mr.  Froade,  which  he  considers  defective  in  that  the  happiness  and  pleasant  life 
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of  the  "good  old  days"  hu  been  (he  thinks)  greatlj  exaggerated  by  that  other- 
wise  able  and  eoDBcieutioiui  hutorun.  These  new  views  he  reste  mainly  on  in- 
cidental notices  he  finds  in  the  Ballads  he  is  editing ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
tjiat  be  has  proved  his  points.  The  general  result  would  certainly  seem  to  Iwthst 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  was  in  every  way  worse  than 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  slaves — L  e.  bondsmen  to  the  land,  aittrieti 
glebte — had  byno  means  ceased  to  exist,  as  is  evident  from  the  well-known  action 
between  the  Dochess  of  Buckingham  and  Richard  Moors,  in  which  the  farmer 
maintained — and  suoceeded  in  maintaining  bj  law — that  the  iamilj  of  Moors  had 
always  been  bondsmen  to  her  ducal  house  : — tiom  the  petildon  of  Eett  and  his 
rebels,  in  which  he  claims  "  that  the  bondsmen  shall  be  free," — and,  above  all, 
&om  the  provisbns  of  that  most  carious  Act  of  Parliament,  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  3, 
called  "An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  Vagabonds,  and  fortherelief  of  the  Poor." 
By  this  Act,  a  man  found  "  loitering  "  may  be  taken  before  two  Justices  of  the 
Peooe,  who  can,  if  they  think  fit,  order  him  to  be  burnt  on  the  chest  with  the 
letter  V  (for  vagabond),  and  adjudge  him  to  be,  for  two  yean,  the  slave  of  the 
man  who  has  brought  the  "  loiterer  "  before  them.  The  new  master  of  the  slave 
is  ordered  to  give  him  bread  and  water  and  small  drink,  and  "  such  refuse  meat 
as  he  shall  think  meet,"  and  shall  cause  "  the  said  slave  to  work  by  beating, 
chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour,  however  vile  soever  it  be,  that 
he  shall  put  him  nnto."  Poor  women  wandering  about  with  children  are  treated 
no  less  harshly:  any  one  finding  such  a  woman  and  child  had  power  to  seize  the 
child,  despite  the  mother's  entreaties,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  nearest  parish  con- 
stable, and  to  "  two  other  honest  and  discreet  neighbours,"  who  could  adjudge  it 
thefinder's  servant  till  the  child  is  twenty  years  old.  Another  portion  of  the  same 
Act  empowers  the  master  "  to  sell,  bequeath,  or  give  the  service  and  labour  of 
such  slaves,"  jnst  as  he  might  have  done  with  any  of  his  moveable  goods  or 
chattels.    So  much  for  English  freedom  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors. 

Another  valuable  contribntion  on  a  similar,  though  not  on  exactly  the  same, 
subject,  are  "  The  Chaucer  Society's  Publications  " — the  diflTerence  between  these 
and  the  Ballad  documents  being,  chiefly,  that  the  latter  are  rather  literary,  while 
the  former  are  mostly  historical.  The  chief  subjects  published  have  been  "A  Six- 
text  Print  of  Chaucer's '  Canterbury  Tales,'  in  parallel  colnrons,  from  the  Elleamere 
and  from  the  Uetgwrt  MS3.,  from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  from  the  Corpun 
Christi  Collie  MS.,  and  from  the  Petworth  and  the  Lansdowne  MSS.":— an 
"  Essay  on  early  English  Pronunciation,"  resting  munly  on  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
spere,  but  containing  also  an  examination  into  the  agreement  between  writing 
and  speech  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  times — a  work  edited  with  great  skill 
and  learning  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq. ;  and,  lastly,  Ebert's  review  of  Sandras" 
"  Etude  snr  Chancer,  consider  j  conune  Imitateor  des  Trouvferes," — "  AThirteenth- 
centnry  Latin  Treatise  on  the  CkiUadre,"  and  a  Prefiice  to  the  Slx-teit  edition  by 
Mr.  Furuivall,  in  which  he  points  out  what  he  deems  to  be  the  true  order  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  the  days  and  stages  of  the  Hlgrims.  It  is  most  remark- 
able to  see  Uie  extraordinary  wraith  of  England  in  all  documents  of  this  nature ; 
no  sooner  is  research  hinted  at  among  early  English  literature  than  documents 
of  untold  interest  turn  up — the  seed  of  the  Dragon  of  Cadmus,  ready  armed  for 
the  conflict. 
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8.  BIOORA^ICAL  NOTICES. 

"Liresof  Lord  Lyndhnrat  and  Lord  Bronghun,  Lord  CtlutnceUon,  Mid  Keepen 
of  the  Gtreat  Seat  of  England,"  bj  the  late  John  Lord  CampbelL  Those  who 
have  penued  the  "  Lives  of  the  CtuuiceUors,"  made  public  duriag  hit  lifelinie  bj 
Lord  Campbell,  and  notnbl;  thoM  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Ersktne,  will  be  prepared 
for  many  of  the  grievoUB  defecte  with  which  theae  poathnmoua  memoirs  are  choke- 
folL  The;  will  hardly,  however,  be  prepared  for  the  absurdities  which  it  baa 
pleased  the  author  to  introduce  repeatedly  into  his  narratives,  not  t«  mention  the 
marvellous  bad  taste  (to  say  the  least)  every  where  conspicuous  in  them.  The  fact 
it,  Lord  Campbell  was  the  very  man  who  ought  to  have  abstained  from  any  life 
of  either  of  these  his  two  contemponuy  Chancellors,  and  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  during  a  long  legal  career  he  bad  been  perpetually  in  conflict 
with  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  and  had  shown  himself,  as  those  who  remember 
those  times  CAn  readily  recollect,  by  no  means  a  kind  or  generous  antagonist. 
We  therefore  ftiUy  expected  to  meet  with  what  we  shall  call  "  vulgar  sneers," 
though  we  confess  we  did  not  suppose  we  should  have  foand  quite  so  much  of 
thsm  as  we  have  really  met  with. 

To  begin  with  the  notice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  well  known  that  at  a 
famous  dinner  in  1846,  given  by  the  Benchers  to  the  heads  of  the  law,  on  the 
occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  retirement,  Brougham,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  remarked  that  "  to  an  expiring 
Chancellor  death  wae  now  armed  with  a  new  terror."  But  even  Brougham  did 
not  foresee  how  every  point  that  could  have  been  made  against  himself  and 
Lyndhnrat  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  their  "Mend"  and  biographer:  no 
trifling  act,  no  petty  phrase  which  could  seem  to  iUnigrer  them  being  omitted 
by  this  singularly  andaSectedl;  candid  pen.  Thus,  noticing  Lyndhorst's  pedigree, 
Lord  Campbell  states  that  he  can  find  nothing  of  his  ancestry  in  Debrett,  Lodge, 
or  Bnrke,  "  they  do  not  even  mention  the  Chancellor's  father,  for  they  all  b^n 
with  his  own  birth  on  May  21,  1772,  as  if  be  had  then  iprung  from  the  earth, 
without  even  telling  us  what  region  of  the  world  witnessed  this  wonderful  vege- 
tation." Wonderful  vegetation  indeed!  and  wonderfnl  perversion  of  language  ! 
We  thought  all  the  world  knew  that  lyndbnrst's  father  was  the  great  painter 
who  drew  thedeaths  of  Wolfe  and  Chatham,  of  Hajor  Fierson,  of  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  by  Charles  I, ;  and  that  his 
illustrious  son  lived  to  his  death  in  the  bouse  in  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
he  inherited  from  a  father  he  venerated,  some  of  whose  finest  works  he  retained. 
Certainly  Lyndhurst  was  the  last  man  to  care  whether  bis  name,  Copley,  might 
once  have  sounded  like  the  Norman  "  De  Conple,"  but  every  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  knew,  also,  that  he  was  proud  indeed  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestor. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  speak  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  March,  1849,  in  refbtence  to  works  of  art: — "Thej  recall 
to  my  recollection  many  circnmstanceti  of  my  early  life:  when  I  attended  the 
lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Barry,  and  other  professors,  when  I  was 
very  much  associated  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  when  I 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  its  members."  On  another  occasion,  he 
related  that  at  one  of  Reynolds's  lectures  at  which  he  was  present,  an  alarm  was 
spread  that  tb«  floor  was  giving  way,  on  which  Bode,  who  also  was  one  tf  the 
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aadience,  implored  thoM  there  to  keep  calm,  tliat  the  danger  night  not  be  in- 
cretsed  bj  a  rash.  It  ibodd  be  added  that  when  this  Rpeech  wai  apobra,  Lynd- 
hnrat  -waa  Dearlj  Mvenl^-Beven,  and  that  he  was  epeakinfc  of  lectures  which  hs 
conid  not  have  heud  more  recently  than  fifl^-seven  jean  before,  at  Sir  Joehoa 
himeelf  died  in  1792.  Nor  ia  Lord  Campbell  more  just  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  bis  later  jears,  when,  after  attaining  theTTniversity  honour  of  second  wrangler 
in  1794,  Copley  took  to  tbe  serioaB  studj  of  the  law,  onder  the  well-known 
Hr.  Tidd,  for  tbe  biographer  statee,  "  In  atUr-Ufe  be  (Lord  LyndhorBt). asserted 
that  he  had  never  been  a  Whig— which  I  can  testify  to  be  tme.  He  was  m 
Whig,  and  lomething  more — or,  in  one  word,  a  Jacobin.  He  would  refase 
to  he  present  at  a  dimier  given  on  tbe  retam  of  Hr.  Fox  for  WeatmioEter, 
bat  he  delighted  to  dine  nith  the  '  Corresponding  Society,'  or  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  tbe  aoqnittal  of  Hardy  and  Tooke."  Now,  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  fact.  That  yoang  Copley  may,  for  a  short  period — beCire  men 
knew  what  the  French  Revolation  vroald  really  become — have  embraced  principles 
of  liberty  which  we  know  aach  men  aa  Mackintosh,  Sonthey,  and  Coleridge  like- 
wise adopted  (only  to  discard  them  when,  in  a  few  years,  they  discerned  their 
bollowness),  is  likely  enoagh,  nor  conId  anch  a  course  be  quoted  ss  an  instance 
of  base  political  treason  agunstany  one  by  any  other  writer  than  Lord  Campbell; 
but  diat  Copley  was  no  more  Republican  by  ancestry  than  be  was  in  matnrer 
years  from  judgment,  is  certun  from  tbe  £ict  that  bis  family  were  sufferers  for 
their  adherence  to  and  preference  for  tbe  English  Conetitution,  and  that  they 
were  devotedly  loyal. 

Again,  though  always  in  the  same  dttpretiativo  tone,  we  End  Lord  Campbell 
remarking  that  "  he  never  heard  of  his  being  engaged  in  any  literary  under- 
taking, eicept  writing  some  letters  in  tbe  Time*  newspaper  along  with 
Benjanun  D'lsraeli,  under  the  signature  of  'Runnimede;'"  and,  further,  that 
"Copley  always  bad  a  great  contempt  for  authorship,  and  would  rather  starve 
than  disgrace  himself  by  it."  Two  assertions  for  which,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  he  gives  no  authority  at  all.  When  we  come  to  what  may  be  called  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  social  relations,  the  calumnies  become  more  foul,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  calumniator  worse  and  worse.  Thus,  after  stating  that  Copley  tuarried  first, 
in  1820,  the  iridow  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  at  Waterloo,  and  who  was  Justly 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  social  talents,  be  adds,  that,  silcr  living  with  her 
for  some  years  in  harmony,  "  there  were  afterwards  jealousies  and  biokerings 
between  them,  which  caused  much  talk  and  amusement ;  but  tbey  oontinned  on 
decent  terms  till  her  death,  in  1831,  at  Paria,  an  event  he  sincerely  lamented. 
He  was  sitting  as  Chief  Baron  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  when  he  received  the 
fatal  news.  He  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  and  set  off  to  see  her 
remans;  but  his  strength  of  mind  soon  again  fitted  him  for  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  life."  We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  a  Taorefaroiake 
statement  never  flowed  from  tbe  pen  of  any  professing  friend. 

But  enough  of  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  of  Lord  Lvndhurst.  When  from  this 
we  turn  to  his  life  of  Lord  Brougham  we  notice  the  samedefects  as  befbre,  only  they 
are  decidedly  intensified.  Lord  Campbell's  dislike  of  Brougham  being  much  greatM- 
than  his  dislike  of  Lyndhurst.  One  ehort  sentence  shows  at  once  the  temper  and 
the  tone  in  which  Lord  Csmphell  was  prepared  to  describe  the  brilliant  abilities 
of  his  great  rival.  Speaking  of  Brougham's  disappointment  at  not  immediately 
obtdning  an  eiteuaive  practice  on  being  called  to  tbe  English  Bar  in  1808,  he 
says,  "  Neither  brief  nor  retainer  came  in,  and  the  world  seemed  qnit«  n' 
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ecioua  of  the  great  epoch  which  was  «iippo«ed  to  have  arrived  in  our  foreniio 
liiBtorj."  A  meer  which  waa  ui  nnjtut  as  unmerited.  It  ia,  however,  oertaiu 
that,  with  all  his  brilliant  talents,  Broagham  did  not  get  a  lat^  practice  Inll  he 
got  into  Parliament  in  1810,  bnt  hit  BuooetB  in  Parliament  itself  wae  complete, 
for  we  find  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  Semion  competing  with  the  Bight  Hon.  G. 
Ponaoub;,  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  though 
■borUj  afterwarda  treated,  la  the  Whiga  have  ever  been  readj  to  treat  their 
ablest  aervanta,  with  jealous}'  and  diatruBt,  and  thna  kept  out  of  Parliament 
between  1812  and  1816. 

"  The  Life  of  Columbus,"  bj  Arthur  Helpa  and  feienda,  could  hardly  fait  to  be 
B  book  worthy  of  perusal  when  we  rememher  what  this  writer  has  accoropKebed 
in  his  earlier  literary  efforte ;  bnt  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  thia,  his  last,  is  his 
happiest  compilation;  indeed,  we  ahould  much  have  preferred  it,  could  we  have 
known  for  certain  how  mnch  of  it  was  the  actual  production  of  his  own  pen. 
The  antbor  of  "Friends  in  Council,"  one  of  the  most  original  books  ever  written, 
— the  writer  of  the  "  HistAtj  of  the  Spanish  Conqneat  in  America,"  Hr.  Helps, 
has  claims  upon  oar  attention  which  comparatively  few  other  writera  have 
establiahed. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Sev.  John  Uilne,  of  Perth,"  by  the  Rer.  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.'D.,  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  now  happily  almost  extinct,  yet  common  enough 
in  the  old  ^ys  of  the  Cameronians,  and  still  apparently  BurrtTing  in  some  parte 
of  Scotland.  A  few  extracts  will  show  better  than  any  comment  the  way  in 
which  Holy  Scripture,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  lessons  derivable  from  it,  is 
tortured  by  these  gentlemen  te  anit  their  nnreaeoning  and  unreasonable  theoriea. 
Speaking  of  the  desecration  of  Sunday,  which,  with  the  writers  of  his  claas,  be 
will  call  the  Sabbath — which  it  happens  not  to  be — he  says,  "  Last  night  I  came 
upon  a  gronp  of  grown-up  lads  in  High-street,  making  a  nice-looking  dog  stand 
on  his  bind-lega  and  beg.  He  looked  tired.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
one  that  was  conducting  the  operation,  and  said,  'That's  a  very  nice  di^,  and  he 
does  it  very  well ;  but  should  not  you  let  him  rest  on  God's  day  P '  They  seemed 
Uken  aback,  and  one  of  them  said, '  It's  quite  right,  sir,  we  should.' "  One 
more  extract,  and  our  readers  will  have  been  ahle  to  form  a  fiur  judgment  both 
of  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  biographical  sketeh,  and  of  onr  opinion  of  it 
'*  Going  to  the  infirmary,  a  number  of  women  were  sitting  on  a  high  wall,  and  a 
man  was  parading  before  tbero,  and  they  were  making  a  great  noise.  I  said, 
'  Take  care ;  you  are  like  a  rity  set  on  a  hill.'  '  Hech,  sir,'  aud  one  of  them ) 
and  they  were  quite  atiU."  We  own  we  fail  te  aee  the  connexion  between  these 
worthy  Scotehwomen,  who  were  probably  only  indulging  a  natural  love  of 
talking,  and  the  "  rity  set  on  a  hill "  of  the  Bible.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
women  felt  the  force  of  the  comparison,  their  silence  showing,  as  the  minister 
believes,  that  he  had  struck  the  true  key-note. 

"  The  Life  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart,"  by  James  Grant,  will  be  of  interest  to 
any  readers  who  care  for  the  personal  history  of  the  more  eminent  men  who  have 
played  their  parts  in  England  during  the  last  seventy  years.  The  son  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  himself  a  man  of  much  note — the  personal,  we  might  add,  the 
confidential  friend  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  intimate  acqn^tance  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  centniy : — sent,  too,  to  Harrow 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  yet,  before  a  year  bad  elapsed,  the  composer 
of  a  poem  in  I«tiu  "On  Human  Life,"  which  Datorolly  attracted  much  attention, 
as  the  prodnotion  of  one  only  just  in  his  teens — we  should  naturally  expect  that 
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Geoi^  Siuclur  woold  rise  to  be  a  mua  of  mark,  as  be  resUj  did.  Nor  was 
hia  earl;  life  anadventuroai ;  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  who  died  only  in  1868 
to  be  able  to  Mf  tliat  the  twa  most  intimatA  firiends  of  his  boTish  jonth  were 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron.  The  latter  has  given  an  admirable  account  of 
him  ; — "  The  prodigy  of  our  school  was  George  Sinclair  (eon  of  Sir  John).  He 
made  exercises  for  half  the  school,  Terses  at  will,  and  tbemea  without  it.  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  lemOTe,  and  need  at  times  to  1)^  of  me  to 
let  him  do  my  exercise — a  request  dwayi  most  readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or 
when  I  wanted  to  do  gometbing  eUe,  which  was  usually  about  once  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific  and  I  savage ;  so  I  fought  ibr  him,  or  thrashed 
others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others,  when  it  was 
necessary  as  a  point  of  honour  and  statnre  that  he  should  so  chastise ;  or  we 
talked  politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  rery  good  fneuds."  The 
whole  book  is  full  of  anecdot^,  with  a  voluminous  correspondence  from  and  with 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  times.  Inter  alia,  we  may  notice  a 
playfiil  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  Sir  John,  tbauking  him  for  some  grouse 
which  had  not  arrived.  It  i<t  dated,  "  Freemark,  Sept.  17, 1838,"  and  is  as 
follows: — "I  delayed  answering  your  tost,  first,  on  account  of  Penn'e  baring 
written  to  gire  time  for  digestion;  next,  in  expectation  of  the  grouse  arriving, 
and  that  I  might  be  able  to  toll  yon  how  good  they  were;  and,  also,  that  we 
were  detormined  to  treat  onrselves  to  all  yon  recommended,  soups,  broiled  grouse, 
&c.,  Ac,  the  description  of  which  had  excited  such  an  appetite  thst  we  were  like 
^□p's  foxes  attouding  their  dying  aire's  confession,  representing  the  dreadful 
spectre  which  haunted  him  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  the  hungry  tbies  around 
them.  As  regards  the  promised  treat,  so,  Fcnnand,  all  eiclum  to  you, — 
'  Where,  Sir,  is  all  this  dainty  cheer  P 
No  grouse  or  ptarmigan  is  here ; 
These  are  the  phantom  of  your  brain, 
And  your  friends  lick  their  lips  in  vain  [' 

However,  in  consideration  of  your  impatience,  I  will  wait  no  longer,  then ,  tbeir 
errivd,  but  say,  as  Charles  II.  u  reported  to  have  done  iu  answer  to  an 
offering  from  Parliament  which  be  considered  no  benefit,  and  therefore  declined 
accepting  it, '  Charles  the  King  having  no  need,  thanks  you  as  much  as  if  be 
had'!  We  all  thank  yon  as  much  as  if  the  grouse  had  arrived  safe  andiouiuj; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  do,  all  the  culinary  experiments  pointed  out  will  be  diligently 
made,  and,  no  doubt,  auoceasliilly." 

One  anecdote  more,  and  we  have  done ;  we  qnoto  it  chiefly  owing  to  the 
unhappy  stories  that  have  during  this  year  been  spread  broadcast  by  an 
American  novelist,  who  had  some  yeara  since  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety 
by  her  efforts  (as  it  turned  out,  but  t«o  successful  efforts)  to  eUr  up  civil 
strife  between  the  Southern  and  tbe  Northern  citizens  of  her  own  country — 
we  mean  Mrs.  Harriet  B$echer  Stowe.  Need  we  say  that  it  is  an  anecdote 
of  the  youth  of  Lord  Byron  ?  and  illuatTstes  most  remarkably  the  eril  manner 
in  which  he  was  brought  up  by  a  mother  altomatoly  fond  and  tyrannical, 
loving  and  spiteful.  It  was  told  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  Sir  Bobert  Aber- 
cromby,  who  had,  as  a  child,  lived  on  Intimato  terms  with  young  Byron, 
while  residing  with  his  mother  at  the  small  town  of  Banff.  It  is  as  foUows : — 
"  Mrs.  Byron  sadly  spoilt  ber  son.  One  day,  Mrs.  Abercroml^,  who  was 
constantly  with  her,  said  to  her,  '  Now,  Mrs.  Byron,  if  you  don't  punish  your 
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■on,  not  for  the  laolt  h«  hu  committed,  bot  for  telling  n  lie  to  ■creen  hiiwelf, 
I  declare  I  will  do  it  myeeW  On  this  Mn.  Bjron  got  up  and  leized  her  bod, 
uid,  after  a  Btntg);le>  she  admin iitered  a  sort  of  chaatiBemeDt.  When  the  let 
him  down,  he  marched  deliberatelj  to  where  Mrs.  Abereromby  wu  sitting,  and 
when  he  got  near,  he  strack  her  a  blow  on  the  face  witb  hia  fist,  ezcUiming, 
'There,  that  ia  for  yon ;  if  it  bad  not  been  for  jon,  mj  mother  would  oerer 
have  dared  to  beat  me!'  Years  afterwards,  when  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  wai 
in  Parliament  for  Banffshire,  be  was  one  da;  behind  the  throne,  when  a  striking 
looking  yontb  mme  np,  and  asked,  'Is  jonr  name  AbercrombjP'  He  said  it 
waa.  He  then  added,  '  I  suppose  7on  don't  know  me.'  Bat  he  had  looked 
down  at  hia  feet,  and  replied,  '  Oh,  jea,  I  know  jon ;  joa  are  Lord  Bjidd.' 
He  then  added,  '  How  ii  jonr  mother?  I  very  well  remember  the  beating  she 
made  m j  mother  give  me ;  but  tell  her  from  me,  it  would  have  been  well  for  me 
had  thej  been  manj  more.'" 

Hr.  Hoeack,  in  hia  "  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots  and  ber  Aocnieni,"  writes  like  a 
geDtleraao,  and  with  the  ceal  of  the  l^al  profeosion  to  which  he  belongs,  bat  he 
must  forgive  w  if  we  say  that  his  book  is  the  book  of  an  advocate,  and  lacks 
wholly  judicial  calmness ;  could  we  forget  poor  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell 
— unqnestionably  himself  one  of  Damley's  morderers,  whether  or  not  the  Queen 
herself  was  an  accessoiy  to  it  before  the  fikct — we  might  be  content  with  nearly 
all  Mr.  Iluaack  has  written.  But  this  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  "  damned  spot " 
in  her  memory,  which  not  "  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  "  will  avEul  to  wash  awaj- 
Iq  Sir  John  Coleridge's  "  Life  of  John  Eeble"  we  find  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing pieces  of  biography  wb  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  pemsing.  Nor  conld 
we  doubt  that  this  would  he  to.  Himself  the  pupil,  and  Bubeequently,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  most  intimate  frieod  of  the  poet,  we  were  well  assured 
that  if  a  life  of  him  were  to  be  written,  no  pen  could  do  it  fuller  juatice ;  and  ao 
we  find  it.  UnL-ventfnl  as  hia  life  unquestionalily  was,  if  compared  with  the  lives 
of  statesmen,  or  great  military  commanders,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  man  ever 
eien^ised  so  wide  an  influence  over  so  large  a  body  of  Christians  of  the  English 
Church  as  did  Eeble.  And  yet  he  waa  almost  wholly  unoonscious  of  this,  as  he 
was  equally  unconscious  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  femons  publication,  "  The 
Christian  Year  " — of  whinh,  by-the-bye,  we  leam  from  Sir  J,  Coleridge,  that  no 
less  than  108,000  copies  had  been  sold  in /oriiy-Mree  editions  during  the  twentr- 
seven  years  that  had  elapsed  between  itd  first  publication  in  1827  snd  18G4.  We 
believe  the  last  edition  for  1869  was  BOmething  like  the  83rd  or  84th.  The  sale 
of  "  The  Christian  Year  "  baa,  we  believe,  been  unanrpassed,  except,  poaubly,  by 
such  works  as  "The  ISlgrim's  Progress,"  or  "Bobinson  Cmsoe." 

'  ardly  necessary  here  to  draw  attention  to  Keble's  views,  whether  religious 
»1.  Those  who  knew  bim  well,  knew,  too,  how  he  shrank,  almost  In- 
y,  from  any  thing  that  seemed  like  putting  himself  forward;  yet  how 
■tood  against  evil,  imagined  as  well  as  real,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
I  need  of  resistance.  We  do  not  say  that  we  think  he  was  always  right : 
a,  no  doubt,  he  fell  back  too  much  on  the  times  of  the  great  Divineaof  the 
Charles  I.,  not  sufficiently  noting  the  changes  which  have  separated  the 
of  Victoria  from  the  Enghmd  of  before  the  Civil  Wara.  Yet  even  in 
ly  objection  to  change  there  is  much  to  love.  The  biographer  qnotca  a 
of  his  we  ourselves  heard  bim  utter,  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  measure  offnid 
rbat  I  believe  to  be  honest,  or  violate  what  I  think  sacred,  I  anibot 
y  good  motives  in  the  framing  thereof  aa  palliatives."    Doabtk«.  tlw 
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world  will  be  readj  eoough  to  call  inch  speaking  nurow-minded  ftnd  bigoted. 
Bat  what  does  this  matter  P  all  we  have  to  saj  is,  that,  during  a  long  life  devot«d 
to  the  most  leriDni  and  nnaelfiih  work,  Eeble  aiwajB  showed  himself  eqnal  to 
the  occasion.  We  oanelTes  once  heard  this  coQDtrf  vicar,  without  anj  prepan- 
tioD,  make  a  speech  in  Latin  which  Cicero  would  not  have  rejected  for  ita 
eloqnence,  or  Tacitut  for  its  drj,  t«ne  reasoning.  Those  who,  bj  living  with  him, 
knew  beat  his  capabilities,  will  readily  admit  that,  in  the  present  CElcumenical 
Conncil,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  codd  have  been  his  oqnal  in  the  copiousneei 
■nd  the  vigoor  of  his  Latin  diction,  or  who  ooald  have  aarpassed  hiin  in  the 
noble  simplicitj  wherein  he  clothed  the  language  be  nsed  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  moved  witbin  him.  We  need  hardly  add  tbst  on  questions  such  m  "  Uni- 
versity Reform,"  Keble  was  abeolntely  uncompromising.  Tbespiritof  Land  was 
^ain  for  awhile  in  tbe  world,  and  no  abler  expositor  of  the  views  of  that  great 
divine  could  have  been  met  with  than  Kehle.  Beaidev  "  The  Christian  Year," 
the  literary  world  will  probably  remember  Eeble  best  for  his  admirable  edition  of 
the  wori»  of  the  "  judicious  "  Hoolier,  which,  for  the  leanuDg  and  sound  sense  it 
exhibits,  hai  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpaaaed.  His  other  poems,  and  there  are  a 
considerable  namber  extant  (some,  we  hear,  still  in  MS.),  do  not  come  up  to 
the  Iiest  in  "  The  Christian  Year."  They  show,  indeed,  skill  and  el^ance,  and  a 
eertun  facility  of  versification — of  which,  however,  itmoet  be  confessed  that  Eeble 
was  never  a  complete  master. 

The  "  Life  of  Edmund  Eean,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawkins,  is  a  decided  aaccess,  if 
SQGcees  can  be  attained  by  the  most  acrapolotiB  attention  to  the  most  minute 
detuls,  added  to  a  generona  treatment  of  the  main  subject  of  the  book ;  and  bia 
account  of  the  great  actor,  though  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  will  be  hailed  by  all 
who  love  to  study  the  history  of  trae  genius,  and  by  the  few  who  still  remain  to 
testify  to  their  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  elder  Kean.  Mr.  Hawkins's  work  is, 
weareglod  to  »ay,moBt  carefully  wrought  out,  though  there  are  many  sentences  in 
it  which  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  pruning  down.  Not  the  least  intoresting 
part  of  it  are  the  Domberless  notices  of  celebrities  who,  at  various  times,  were 
mixed  np  with,  or  crossed  the  path  of  Edmund  Eean;  such  as  Mrs.  Garrick,  who, 
as  an  octogenarian,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  only  fit  successor  to  the  immortal 
David,  and  to  whom  she  gave  the  Garter  and  other  insignia  her  husband  wore  as 
Richard  III. ;  George  IWerick  Cooke,  aim  mullU  aliit. 

''Guatavns  Adolphus,''  by  G.  Droyaen,  ia  at  once  a  most  intereating  work  and 
one  treated  by  the  writer  with  consummate  ability  and  knowledge,  yet  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  new  life.  It  is  rather  an  essay  founded  in  the  main  on  a  vast 
collection  of  despatches  and  other  U3.  details.  It  will,  therefore,  have  less 
interest  with  those  who  have  already  set  up  Adolphus  as  a  sort  of  Protestant 
hero,  and  who  have  viewed  him,  not  aa  he  ought  to  be  viewed— as  a  profound 
politician — hut  rather  as  the  popular  champion  of  certain  religions  opinions.  The 
chief  points  well  worked  oat  are  the  history  of  the  war  betwera  Sweden  and 
Poland,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  his  many  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  make  an  evangelical  league  ^^nst  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  the  invasion  by 
bint  of  Prussia,  in  support  of  his  attack  on  Poland  and  on  the  emperor ;  and  the 
war  between  Denmark  and  the  emperor,  which  was  finally  closed  by  the  peace  of 
Lubeck.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  king's  early  tastes  and  studies  were  military. 
Himself  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  prowess  and  daring,  be  seemed  never  to 
have  tired  of  listening  when  a  boy  to  the  tales  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
Netberiandi  under  Maorice  of  Orange,  and  who  oonld  namte  the  story  of  hi« 
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wonderfdl  c*reer.  Pn^ewor  Drojien  giTsa  a  portrait  of  Onstanu  Adolpliiia 
Crom  Hhich  we  moit  extract  a  few  linea,  ea  adnurably  do  thej  teem  to  som  up 
the  pecnliaritiea  of  hii  chuactor.  "  He  wu,"  njs  be,  "  reaerred,  item,  uid 
an&pproachsble — a  puzzle  to  liis  tnuted  ftod  moat  intiinate  frJendi,  who  were 
accustomed  to  cany  oat  bis  orders  without  aikiiig  their  reasons.  He  grasped 
with  an  abeotale  certainty  the  means  which  led  most  speedilj  to  the  end  which 
be  had  placed  finnlj  before  him.  .  .  .  He  was  imliriiig  and  iiieioiable  towards 
himself:  he  drove  off  attadts  of  ferer  by  Tiolent  exercise.  Ancient  historiei 
relate  that  in  war-time  be  did  not  sleep  in  a  room,  but  went  on  board  his  ship  to 
sleep  there-  Now  and  then  the  northern  rudeness  and  saragcTj  of  his  noe 
broke  tbrongh  all  the  lotliness  of  his  nature.  Thus  be  inserted  in  the  ngister 
of  the  Swedish  high  court  Uiat  if  any  judge  perverted  justice  for  the  sake  of 
favouring  any  other  person,  even  the  king  himaelC  he  should  be  made  an  example 
of;  he  attould  be  flayed  alive,  his  skin  should  be  nailed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
his  ears  to  the  pillory.  Yet  this  firm,  rugged,  silent  man  .  .  .  was  fond  of  soft 
music  and  of  simple  ain,  and  would  often  sit  with  his  lute  in  his  hand  dreaming 
in  melodies.  We  wonid  gladly  compare  him — separated  as  be  is  from  oe  by  more 
than  two  centuries — with  those  who  are  nearer  to  ns.  And  who  does  not  feel 
himself  strangely  moved  at  the  thought  that  the  conqueror  of  Silesia  beguiled  his 
quiet  leisure  by  improvising  on  the  t«nder  flnto  f  The  force  of  concentnt«d  will 
— the  energy  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  object  needs  some  rest,  and  the 
spirit  of  music  lulls  them  in  a  brief  slumber  stolen  from  the  press  of  time. 
Oustavus  AdolphuB  appears  like  a  northern  light,  so  great,  so  marvellous,  so  bril- 
liant, and  yet  so  cool."  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  anecdotes  Professor  Droysen 
tells  of  GostavuB  Adolphns  is  a  speech  he  made  to  a  depntatiou  who  wuted  on 
him  to  complain  of  bis  seizure  of  a  Prussian  stnport,  at  the  time  when  he  and 
the  Elector  of  Bnuidenhurg  were  supposed  to  be  making  common  cause,  though 
the  elector  wsa  sadly  weak  and  vacillating.  "  I  have  taken,"  said  the  king, 
"your  town  and  harboQr,  Jure  nalurali,  eivili  et  omnij«re ;  for  my  enemy,  the 
king  of  Poland,  might  have  come  to  Sweden  «ith  his  whole  fleet,  and  the 
barhonr  of  Dantzig  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  me  as  this  harbour  of  Pillan,  as 
Dantzig  is  not  so  deep  or  so  convenient  for  ships  of  war.  Yon  would  find  it 
difficult,  too,  to  defend  your  harbour  against  the  Poles,  from  whom  yon  have 
nothing  to  expect  but  enmity.  It  would  be  tar  better  not  to  mix  up  my  brotber- 
iu-kw,  your  Prince,  in  this  matter.  You  must  depend  upon  yourselves,  for  it  is 
yon  that  have  contracted  tbne  alliances  with  the  Polish  crown,  and  have  involved 
the  father  of  my  brother-in-law  in  them.  You  bad  better  have  taken  my  side, 
as  we  are  of  the  same  religion  and  are  related  by  blood.  I  see  that  you  wish  to 
keep  a  middle  road,  hut  this  middle  road  will  break  your  necks.  I  tell  you, 
vinco,  avt  nincor — vot  maculabimini.  You  must  stand  by  me  or  by  the  crown 
of  Poland.  I  am  your  brother  in  religion  ;  I  have  married  a  Prassian  prinoeas ; 
I  will  fight  for  yon,  and  defend  yoor  town  ;  1  have  good  engineers  with  me,  and 
I  know  something  of  the  art  myself,  and  1  will  defend  myself  against  the  crown 
of  Poland,  and  agtunst  the  devil,"  We  may  add  that  the  professor's  laboois  have 
not  as  yet  extended  beyond  the  peace  of  Lubeck. 

3.  MISCELLANEA. 

"  The  Pope  and  the  Couninl,"  by  Janus.     Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 

Burke's  &mous  "Beflections  on   the  French   Revolution,"  Uiere  is,  probably, 
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Bcamely  aaj  other  inataDoe  of  a  work  prodocing  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
MpeeioUj  in  Bonuin  Catholic  conntriet — at  least  go  far  aa  it  hoe  been  able  to 
make  ita  way — so  powerfiil  and  so  deep  a  senBadon  aa  baa  been  cauaed  bj  this 
amall  work,  oompriaing,  as  it  doabtleaa  doe*,  the  most  oondenaed  masa  of 
evidenoe  against  the  Papacy,  and  particularly  against  that  view  of  it  which  the 
nltnunontane  party  advocate,  aided  largely,  we  regret  to  add,  by  the  "  perverte  " 
from  our  own  Church,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  greatest  men  we  have 
loat — Manning  and  Newman.  This  view,  we  know,  has  been  pressed  on  trom 
year  to  year  with  no  flagging  zeal  since  the  close  of  the  great  European  war  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  For  many  years  (Janus  seema  to  limit 
thia  to  twenty-four)  this  party,  in  deep  and  intimate  union  with  the  Jesuita 
(expelled  though  these  have  justly  been  from  almost  every  Catholic  country),  haa 
been  carrying  on  a  reactionary  movement  iu  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  is  now  ewoUen  to  a  mighty  torrent,  and,  like  an  advancing  flood-tide, 
ia  preparing  to  take  poaaeesion  of  the  whole  organic  life  of  the  Church  by 
meana  of  the  Council  now  sitting  at  Rome.  By  their  agency  aome  seven 
hundred  prelates  of  all  ranks  have  been  brought  together  frmn  the  utmost 
coraera  of  the  earth,  not  to  act — as  did  similar  assemblages  on  former  occasionB, 
as  at  NicKO,  Cbalcedon,  and  even  Constance — by  giving  unanimous  judgmenta 
on  articles  of  the  faith,  or  i^ainst  heresies  which  had  divided  or  tended  to  divide 
the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  but  simply  to  do  the  Pope's  bidding — to  bind  the 
ChuTch  by  decrees  previously  drawn  out,  and  by  Bolls  secretly  planned  months 
before  the  Council  had  assembled,  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  the  Church  of  the 
future  ahall  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  exponent  of  the  individual  mind  of 
whoever  for  the  time  being  happens  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome, 

As  is  well  put  by  Janus,  the  "  life  of  the  Church"  means  really  that,  "  far  from 
assuming  a  hostile  and  anspicioae  attitude  toward  the  principles  of  political,  intel< 
lectual,  and  religious  freedom  and  independence  of  judgment,  in  ao  far  aa  these  are 
capableofa  Christian  interpretation,  or  are  derived  directly  from  the  letter  and  aplrit 
of  the  Gospel,  it  should  be,  on  the  contrary,  in  positive  accord  with  them,  and  ever 
exercising  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  their  development,"  and 
further,  that  a  great  and  searching  reformation  of  the  Chnrcb  is  alike  neceasary 
and  inevitable,  however  long  auch  a  work  may  be  put  aside  or  evaded.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  kept  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy  are  in 
no  sense  convertible  terms,  and,  therefore,  that  while  in  outward  communion  with 
them,  the  old  Roman  Catholics  are  inwardly  separated  by  a  great  gulf  from 
those  whose  ideal  of  the  Church  is  a  universal  empire  spiritually — and,  wherever 
it  be  possible,  physically — ruled  by  a  single  monarch — "  an  empire  of  force  and 
oppresaion,  where  the  spiritnal  authority  is  aided  by  the  secular  arm  in 
snmmarily  suppressing  every  movement  it  dislikes."  In  a  word,  such  Catholics 
rgect^  as  contrary  to  the  original  form  of  their  Church,  as  wholly  dissonant  from 
history,  and  as  a  system  maintained  only  by  lies  and  forgeries,  "  those  doctrines 
and  ideas  which  have  for  years  been  commended  bj  the  organs  of  the  Roman 
Jesuits  as  alone  true,  and  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  of  deliverance  for  the 
perishing  human  race."  The  views  of  Diepenbrock,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  modem  German  Catholic  divines,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Passavant,  who  had 
advocated  an  alteration  in  the  hierarchy — a  softening  of  the  sharp  distinction 
between  clergy  and  l^ty,  a  co-operstion  of  the  people  in  Church  government, 
and  a  transformation  of  the  Roman  Court— well  express  the  marked  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  modem  parties  in  the  Roman  Church,  when  he  sr 
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"Only  in  this  way  cun  health  be  reatored  to  the  general  body,  and  eaitidy 
conditions  be  elevated  and  ennobled,  which  is  a  task  which  Christianity  must 
Bccomplish.  Only  thus,  by  developing  and  qnickening  the  conatitntion  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  can  the  qiie«tioniDgs  and  aspirations  this  remarliahle  age 
of  ours  is  eveiy  where  seething  with  obtain  tlieir  rest  and  satisfaction."  Yet 
Diepenbrock  only  lived  to  witness  the  first  tentative  approaches  of  that  nltra- 
montanism  he  Has  described.  Since  his  death,  what  was  then  but  a  half- 
Qnconscions  tendency  has  grown  up  into  a  powerful  party,  witL  clearly  ascer- 
tdned  objecta,  having  its  fboting  mainly  in  the  wide  Tamifications  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  and  enlisting  the  energetic  services  of  a  oonstantly-increosing  body  of 
fellow-labourers  in  the  clergy  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Collie  in  Borne.  It  has, 
at  length,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  assail  a  &ction  which  carries  on  its 
nacbinationB  either  in  ignorance  of  Church  history  or  by  deliberately  falsiiying 
it;  for  no  &ir  peraon  can  doubt  that,  since  at  least  the  eleventh  century,  Uiere 
has  been  no  period  on  which  a  zealous  Christian  student  can  look  with  unmixed 
satislkctiou ;  nay,  more  than  this,  that  when  he  seeks  for  the  source  of  the 
unmistakable  decay  of  Church  life,  he  is  ever  driven  back  to  the  distortion  and 
transformation  of  the  Papacy  as  the  ultimata  root  of  the  evil.  Nor  can  it  be  well 
denied  that  if  the  Papacy  be  on  the  one  hand  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church, 
yet  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient  Church — that  is  from  the 
age  of  the  Apostles  to  x.b.  846 — the  Papacy,  such  as  it  has  now  become,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  disfiguring,  sickly,  and  choking  excrescence  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  hindering  and  decomposing  the  action  of  its  vital  powers, 
and  bringing  manifold  diseases  in  its  train.  And  now,  after  many  yean  have  been 
spent  in  preparing  the  final  completion  of  the  system,  and  in  surrounding  it 
with  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  the  doctriue  of  infallibility,  it  becomes  the 
plain  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  Church,  and  t«  society — to  which  it 
supplies  an  element  of  life — to  try,  each  man  according  to  the  measure  of  his  know- 
ledge and  working  power,  what  can  yet  be  done  to  ward  off  so  &tal  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  to  this  task  the  author  or  anthore  of  "  Janus  " — for  that  more  than  one 
laborious  student  has  bad  a  hand  in  it,  it  seenu  almost  necessary  to  believe,  from 
the  immense  amount  of  erudition  compressed  into  its  few  pages — have  addressed 
themselves ;  and  manfully  and  nobly  has  this  work  been  accomplished.  Thns  they 
commence  by  pointing  out,  in  clear  and  unstudied  language,  what  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  really  means,  and  remark  thatthereismnch  at  first  to  be  said  for  it  as 
a  solution  of  many  difficulties,  and  as  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  to  an  end 
on  which  the  ancient  Church  spent  much  time  and  labour)  that,  as  such,  it  is 
naturally  taken  up  by  young  converts  of  little  theological  cultivation,  but  with 
abundance  of  zeal,  who  are  ever  ready  to  surrender  themselves  in  willing  and 
joyful  slavery  to  the  infallihle  Ruler  of  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  they  point  out 
that  the  raising  the  doctrine  of  infallihilitj  into  an  article  of  faith  must  cripple 
all  intellectual  movement  and  scientific  activity  in  the  Catholic  Church,  while  it 
wonid  build  up  a  wall  of  partition  against  the  dearest  hope  in  the  breast  of  a 
Christian— the  hope  of  a  future  reunion  of  the  long-divided  Churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  "No  one,"  they  add,  "who  knows  aught  of  the  Eastern  Church 
or  of  the  Protestant  bodies  can  believe  a  time  will  ever  oome  when  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  Churches  will,  of  its  own  free-will,  suliject  itself  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  single  man,  stretched,  as  it  would  be  by  the  doctrine  of 
infallibiUty.even  beyond  its  present  proportions.  Only  when  a  general  oonfiagn- 
tion  of  libraries   had  destroyed  all  histmical  monuments,  when  Eastema  and 
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WMtema  know  no  more  of  their  own  earlj  hiaturf  than  the  Maories  of  New 
Ze«Und  know  of  theirs  now,  and  when,  bj  a  mincle,  great  nations  had  abjured 
their  whole  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  thought — then,  and  not  till  then, 
woald  such  a  inbmiuion  be  poMible." 

Hnving  Boid  so  nincb  of  the  ends  in  view  of  this  memorable  book,  we  need 
hardly  do  more  here  than  mention  aa  briefly  aa  possible  the  principal  heads  under 
which  the  autbon  fully  develope  their  subjects,  and  which  will  at  least  giva 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  it  thoroughly,  a  clear  iosight  into  the 
wide  range  of  matter  comprised  withlo  it.  Thus,  Chapter  I.  coatains  a  full  die- 
cnssion  of  the  Syllabus,  showing,  in  five  sectioDs,  the  direct  opposition  existing 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Roman  Church,  and  directJy  ascribing  to 
Jesuit  influence  the  stamping-ont  all  intellectnal  life  wherever  they  can  get  the 
upper  hand.  "  The  more,"  say  they,  "  the  educated  classes  are  forced  ont  of  the 
Chnrch,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  Loyola's  steersmen  to  guide  the  ship,  and  to 
reduce  the  true  flock  which  still  rerauDS  in  it  to  more  complete  snbjection." 
They  show  that  the  Encyclical  of  1864  really  was  the  iDanguration  of  a  contest 
against  the  common  sentiment  and  moral  sense  of  every  civilised  people,  and 
^^inst  all  the  institntiona  that  have  grown  out  of  them;  and,  further.that  PiusIX., 
in  confirming  the  Encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832,  against  the  Belgian 
Constitution,  has  practically  pronoanced  freedom  of  conscieuce  an  insane  folly, 
andireedom  of  the  press  a  pestiferous  error,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  detested. 
Chapter  IT.  treats  of  the  new  di^ma  of  the  Assamption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which,  even  as  a  floating  tradition,  is  not  recogniied  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Usaard  in  the  ninth  century.  Chapter  III.,  in  thirty-three  sections,  discusses 
all  the  different  matters  which  bang  on  t/>,  or  are  connected  with.  Papal  Infalli- 
bility. It  is  beyond  onr  present  limits  to  discuss  any  of  these  most  interesting 
■objects,  all  of  which,  without  exception,  are  treated  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.  We  may,  however,  state  that  among  them  will  be  found  full  details 
on  Ultramontanism — on  the  Verdict  of  History  on  the  position  of  Bishops  of 
Boroe  in  the  Ancient  Church — on  the  Polyenes  of  Decretals — the  Liber  Pottttfi- 
calit,  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering-np  a  lying  system — Papal  encroachments  on 
Episcopal  rights — Appeals  to  Koma — Reservations — Oaths  of  Allegiance — Rela- 
tions of  the  Popes  to  Councils  in  the  Middle  Ages — Neglect  of  Theology  at 
Rome — the  Inquisition — Trials  for  Witchcraft — Schism  of  the  Antipopes — the 
Conncils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle — Union  with  the  Greek  Church — the  Fifth 
Lateran  Synod — the  Roman  Chancery — Conecte  and  Savonarola — the  Council 
of  Trent— Bull  "  In  eand  Domini " — BcUarmine — Corruptions  of  the  Breviary 
and  Martyrologies — and,  lastly,  on  the  true  meaning  of  a  Free  Council. 

Mr.  BuUie  Cochrane  has  already  oontriboted  more  than  one  hook  of  interest 
to  the  reading  public,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  one  be  has  now  niade  known 
will  not  in  the  least  detract  &om  his  previous  reputation ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
shonld  be  remembered,  that  the  writing  historical  essays  is  delicate  work,  and 
requires  the  handling  of  a  master.  When  we  recollect  that  in  such  mattere 
neither  Lords  Macanlay  or  Lytton  have  alt^^ether  succeeded,  and  how  much 
there  is  of  unproved  hypothesis  in  even  so  hard  a  student  as  Froude,  we  most 
not  expect  perfection  from  Mr.  Cochrane.  He  entitles  his  present  book, 
"  Francis  I.  and  other  Historic  Studies,"  and  his  aim  seems  to  be,  much  like  that 
of  Professor  (now  Sir  Edward)  Creasy,  to  select  certain  marked  periods  or 
epochs  round  which  important  events  are  grouped.  Hu  first  volume  is  wholly 
given  to  the  story  of  Francis  I.,  or,  rather,  to  that  portion  of  his  life  which 
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elapsed  between  the  fatal  battle  of  Paria  and  his  oltimste  releaae.  The  teoond 
volume  contains  a  rather  obacore  account  of  the  CotmcU  of  Blood  and  of  the 
flight  of  the  Royal  Familj  to  VarenaeB. 

The  mUfortuoes  of  Francis  I.  most  always  eTcit«  onr  commiseration,  tbongh 
they  were  anquestionably  dne  to  a  headstrong  raloor  which  impelled  the  king 
to  fight  against  overwhelming  oddi  at  Pavia,  and  with  icarcely  a  doubt  as 
to  the  probable  result;  and  it  is  oatnnJ  to  feel  a  real  affection  for  him,  when 
we  find  him  in  strong  contrast,  as  he  is  here,  with  the  cold,  nnimpsssionable 
Charles  T. — a  stem,  calculating  genius,  and  consummate  statesman,  though 
oft«n  a  Pithless  friend.  It  is  said  that  when  the  neww  of  the  victory  of 
Paris  was  brought  to  him,  Charles  V.  exhibited  no  apparent  emotion,  bnt 
simply  eqjoined  his  anny  that  there  should  be  no  exhibition  of  joy,  for, 
"  God  be  praised !  let  ns  not  mock  the  misfortunes  of  odt  brother  by 
public  rejoidngs;  these  demonstrations  are  only  permissible  when  a  victory 
has  been  obtuned  over  the  enemies  of  our  religion."  Tet,  when  once  in  his 
hands,  the  emperor — forgetting  how  nobly  he  might  have  acted  by  setting  Francis 
free — carried  him  away  to  Madrid,  at  the  same  time  imposing  conditions  which 
he  knew  well  in  his  heart  "  his  brother  "  coold  not  acqniesce  in.  Nothing  conld 
be  in  greater  contrast  than  the  feeling  of  the  populace  of  Spain  and  that  of  the 
king  towards  the  ill-fated  Francis.  Every  where  that  the  defeated  monarch 
showed  himself,  he  was  recognized  with  respectfiil  admiration,  till,  at  length,  the 
conqueror,  jealous  of  the  sympathy  shown  to  one  who  ought  never  at  all  to  have 
been  detained  a  captive,  adopted  a  rigorous  system  of  confinement  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  jailor,  and  undeserved  by  the  prisoner  and  victim.  Francis  was 
no  longer  treated  with  courtesy,  or  even  with  ordinary  kindness,  till  the  natural 
result  followed — an  illness,  caused  mainly  by  vexation  and  worry;  Charles  him- 
self not  interposing  till  his  captive  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Nor  was  it  even 
then  that  one  thought  of  generous  feeling  stirred  the  imperial  breast ;  but  he  felt 
that  the  princes  of  Europe  might  cry  shame  on  him  :  France,  weary  of  the 
abseoceof  her  sovereign,  might  make  inconvenient  remarks,  as  the  acting  B^ent 
already  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  countiy  in  order.  So,  at  length,  the  Duchess 
of  Angouldme  was  sent  to  nurse  her  brother ;  and  Francis,  weary  of  his  long  and 
cruel,  because  needless,  confinement,  obtuned  his  liberty  by  renouncing  all  daim 
to  the  Lordship  of  Milan,  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  the  snzenunty  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies — nay,  more,  waa  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  that  he  would  faithfully  fulfil  the  treaty. 

The  "  Ckinncil  of  Blood,"  or  the  "  Inquisition,"  Mr.  Cochrane's  second  sub- 
ject, is,  as  we  have  stated  before,  sketched  more  briefly  and  lightly  than  his 
full-length  portrait  of  Francis  I.  in  his  woes.  He  shows,  however,  what  the 
Inquisition  mu,  what  all  students  of  history  know  the  Inquisition  m,  though  it 
is  the  fashion  to  assert  or  to  suppose  that  Rome,  the  unchangeable,  has  recently 
changed,  to  please  Protestant  doctors.  He  farther  proves  how,  under  this  de- 
testable system,  no  layman  was  permitted  to  read  or  converse  on  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  teach  or  expound  tbem ;  the  men  to  be  slain,  the  women  to  he  burned  alive, 
if  they  should  persist  in  acting  contrary  to  this  "  saored  "  tribunal.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  the  highest  and  the  noblest  protested  against  the  edict  in  favour  of 
the  Inquisition  promulgated  by  Philip  II.  P  Some  were  cajoled,  some  were  con- 
vinced ;  others,  like' Count  Egmoitt,  paid  the  penal^  of  their  virtae  by  a  bloody 
death.  His  last  scene,  "theflight  of  Louis  XVI.  with  his  family  from  Varennes," 
he  treats  much  in  the  style  of  a  popular  writer  of  the  preaent  day,  blaming  the 
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king  for  not  adoptiDg  a  more  complete  di^aiw — Uiu  king,  be  it  remembered, 
having  never  before  felt  the  need  of  anj  disguiee  at  all.  We  cannot  compliment 
Mr.  Cochrane  on  the  etjle  of  writing  he  has  adopted  in  this  portion  of  his 
BQbjecti,  and  we  deem  it  vetj  inferior  to  his  other  efforta,  still  his  book  is,  doubt- 
leaa,  on  the  whole,  well  done,  and  will  wile  awaj  some  hours  in  pleasant 
rettding. 

"  A  Historj  of  the  Abjasinian  Expedition,"  b;  Clementa  R.  Marhham,  is  jnat 
lafficient  to  keep  alive  for  awhile  the  interest  we  all  felt  a  year  since  at  the 
BncceosM  expbit  of  Megdala ;  hat  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  theories  he, 
in  common  with  several  of  the  penny  papers,  pnt  forward  at  the  time,  that 
Theodore  was  entrapped  bj  the  English,  or  MagdaJa  taken  b;  an  nnworthy  ruse. 
The  story  of  the  present  (if  present  it  really  were)  of  the  cows  to  the  supposed 
famished  English  army  has  been  so  often  told  that  we  need  not  enlarge  apon  it 
here,  only  we  will  express  onr  judgment  that  there  was  much  blundering  about  the 
message  and  its  purport,  though  we  hold  that  Lord  Ntqtier  wae  wholly  unaware  of 
this  at  the  time.  Had  Hr.  Harkbam  had  the  courage  to  state  at  length  thepre- 
vions  transactions  which  ultimately  led  to  the  war — had  he  narrated,  as  he  might 
have  narrated,  the  stoiy  of  Lord  Russell  andofHr.Layard,  and  bow  these  pseudo- 
statesmen  bamboosled  the  British  public  at  the  very  time  they  were  treating  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  as  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  troated  the  pettiest  of 
Eoropeau  rolers, — he  would  have  given  ass  story  of  which  honest  men  might  have 
well  been  proud.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Harkham's  volume  tells  ns  little  more  than  we  knew 
before  from  the  many  able  "  correspondents", who  hung  upon  the  tail  of  the  ad- 
vancing sqnadrons- — if  they  did  not,  as  we  beard  at  the  time,  occasionally  advance 
BO  &r  ahead  as  to  interfere  with  the  military  movements  of  which  they  were  to  be 
the  chroniclers.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Rasiam  misunderstood  the  pnrport  of 
Theodore's  message  i  still  lees  do  we  believe  that  Lord  Napier  was  the  man  to 
lake  a  mean  advantage  of  a  misapprehension.  Both  Rassam  and  Napier  bad 
had  more  than  usnal  experience  of  Orientals  and  their  diplomacy — and  they,  at  all 
events,  were  less  likely  to  be  misled  than  a  gronp  of  newspaper  correspondents 
or  a  geographical  missionary.  It  is  easy  to  write  glibly,  as  iir.  Markham  does, 
abont  what  Theodore  might  have  become  "under  altered  circamstanccs."  The 
revolting  story  of  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  bis  own  prisoners,  which  we  had 
before  us  some  time  since  from  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  ought  to  satiafy 
any  one  that  Theodore,  with  some  intellectual  power,  was  in  every  other  sense  an 
unmitigated  mffian.  Whether  he  would  bave  been  better  bad  he  been  trained 
by  Dr.  Gumming,  we  will  only  say,  "  Credat  Judeeai." 

Still  more  disappointing  is  a  second  story  on  the  same  suttject,  viz.  the 
"Narrative  of  the  British  Mission  to  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,"  byHormnzd 
Rassam,  which  we  cannot  think  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  whose 
chief  claim,  in  fact,  to  any  remembrance  at  all  consists  in  the  &ithiul  zeal  with 
which  he  stood  by  Mr.  Layard  during  hie  arduous  labours  in  the  excavations  at 
Nineveh,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which,  after  Mr.  Layard's  return  to  Europe, 
he  carried  out  the  programme  of  the  first  explorer,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  add 
to  the  National  Collection  many  valuable  monuments  of  his  own  discovering.  We 
always  wished  he  had  stayed  where  be  was,  and  where  he  had  showed  himself 
equal,  at  least,  to  any  one  else — scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Layard  himself; 
and  we  always  deprecated  the  employment  of  an  Oriental,  oven  though  he  be  a 
Nwtorian  Christian,  in  such  a  political  position  as  he  obtuned  and  still  holds 
at  Aden.    Still  more  did  we  regret  the  nnfortnnate  hour  when  be  was  selected- 
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we  preeome  b;  Mr.  Lajard,  or,  at  all  events,  b;  that  geatleraati'B  iaflnence,  to  go 
on  an  expedition,  the  nbjeot  of  which  was  to  perauude  King  Theodore  to  release 
the  European  cBptives  he  held  in  his  grasp.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  for 
purposes  such  as  these  no  Oriental  a^ent  sbonld  be  employed  against  Orientals 
— the  straightfoTward,  intelligible  language  and  dealings  of  a  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  are  what  tbey  understand  and  appreciate.  The  whole  hiatorj  of  Rasaam's 
mission  completely  confirms  the  above  jadgment;  and  we  will  only  add  that,  in 
sajing  this,  we  have  no  wish  to  deal  hardly  with  a  man  whom  we  know  to  be 
well-meaning,  and  whom  we  have  always  found  as  straightforward  as  his  eariy 
training  and  origin  could  lead  ns  to  eipect.  One  single  statement  in  his 
Memoir  confirms  all  ne  have  said  above. 

Thui,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  King  Theodore's  residence,  after  he  bad  arrived 
in  July,  1861,  at  Masaowah,  Bassam  writes  to  the  king  for  permission  to  enter  bis 
dominions.  TbeQueen  of  England,  in  her  letter  to  King  Theodore,  Ladsud,"Mr. 
Rossam  is  directed  to  proceed  to  your  residence,  and  to  deliver  to  yon  this  onr  royal 
letter."  Of  course  Theodore  judged,  as  any  Eastern  deepot  would  have  done,  that 
all  this  was  merely  temporizing  policy,  and,  in  bis  heart,  despised  the  apparent 
cowardice  of  the  British  envoy.  Consul  Cameron,  hiiuself  not  quite  exempt 
from  an  unwise  course  of  action,  wrote  bat  too  truly  some  months  later  when 
he  said,  "  All  this  business  has  been  abont  the  absence  of  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter.  If  a  simple  answer  bad  been  sent,  giving  a  courteous  explana- 
tion of  the  delay,  and  begging  that  I  and  all  the  prisoners  might  be  given 
a  safe-conduct  out  of  the  country,  the  matter  might  have  been  settled  after 
last  winter."  We  believe  so  too.  It  is  all  very  well  to  inveigh  against 
Theodore  as  the  cruellest  of  tyrants — as  the  lowest  and  basest  of  deceivers — 
bat  students  of  oriental  history  know  bnt  too  well  that,  if  all  this  tirade  be 
true,  Theodore  is  not  the  exception,  bnt  the  proof  of  the  rale.  Moreover, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  some  persona  to  say  so,  yet  saj  it  we  must,  that  we 
eaitaol  recontale  oar  dealings  with  this  Abyssinian  barbarian  as  wholly  clear 
from  suspicion.  We  must  be  allowed  still  to  believe  that  this  chief  of  a  robber 
horde  did,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  be  was  imposed  on.  More  than  this, 
we  must  say  that  the  latest  of  onr  dealings  with  him — that  concerning  the 
so-called  present  of  the  1000  head  of  cattle — was  the  veiy  one  thing  which 
would  most  certainly  have  aroused  hia  suspicions.  In  saying  this  we  acquit 
altogether  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and  the  honest  soldiers  be  bad  around 
him,  but  we  cannot  altogether  acquit  Mr.  Rassam,  who  onght  to  have  mide 
the  spirit  of  Theodore's  present  much  more  clear  to  Lord  Napier  than  it  is 
obvious  be  did.  The  whole  story  is  one  we  would  gladly  cover  with  the 
shades  of  oblivion.  It  adds  nothing  t«  the  annab — poor  and  weak  enough, 
we  ore  bound  to  confess — of  English  diplomacy.  More  than  this,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  left  behind  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that,  ruffian  as  he  unquestionably  was,  Theodore  was  not,  at  the  last, 
treated  with  perfect  fairness  and  openness.  Let  it  not  he,  however,  supposed 
that  in  expressing  this  opinion  we  wish  to  say  one  word  against  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Napier  and  the  English  army  under  his  conunand.  They  did  their  work 
thoroughly  well,  and  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  English  troops.  Our  only 
regret  is  the  interventionof  Mr.  Bassam,  which  we  mnst  be  allowed  tocall  a  most 
"  untoward  "  episode.  Further  than  this,  it  would  seem  that  Rassam  baa  put 
into  Lord  Napier's  month  words  he  never  ottered — an  offence  for.  wUob  Lord 
Nqiier  oould  call  bim  to  sooount  if  be  thon^t  it  worth  while. 
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We  have  had  a  good  manj  historieB  of  the  Beformaticm  since  the  days  of 
Gilbert  Bnmet,  and  it  maj  be  well  doubted  whether  anj  one  of  these  has  been 
much  read  or  appreciated  beyond  the  Party  for  whom  it  was  written,  or  to  which 
the  writer  was  SDpposed  to  belong.  Nor  is  tbls  to  be  wondered  at ;  such  a 
historj  is  hard  to  write  with  colonrless  impartiality ;  a  man  must  have  little 
feeling,  indeed,  who  is  not  stirred  one  way  or  tbe  other  by  the  rapacities  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  ministers,  by  the  persecnting  eneigy  of  his  daughter  Maiy, 
or  by  tbe  iron  sternness  of  that  genuine  Tudor,  Elizabetli ;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  Iter.  J.  H.  Blnnt,  who  has  commenced  a  narrative  of  "  The  Beformation  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  its  history,  principles,  and  results,"  is  any  exception  to 
the  practice,  if  not  to  the  role,  noticed  above.  Moreover,  his  book  is  fuU  of  inac- 
curatues,  for  which  he  is  alone  responsible,  and  which,  for  his  own  sake,  we  trust 
may  be  amended  in  a  future  edition.  Mr.  Blnnt's  principal  hero  is,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  his  chief  enemy,  Henry  Till. ;  and  all 
tbrongh  his  work  we  notice  phrases  which,  even  if  they  had  the  merit  of  being 
true,  had  &r  better  not  have  been  used,  as  they  are  here,  ad  nattteam.  Thus 
Wycliff,  Hnss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  commit  "  wild  follies ;"  but  no  true  histo- 
rian would,  we  think,  group  the  first  with  either  of  the  second.  Erasmus  is  a 
"  graceless  man ;"  the  Puritans,  "  ribald  Puritans ;"  their  creed,  "  pestilent  and 
ignorant  Puritanism ;"  while  other  Reformers  who  have  advanced  farther  than 
Mr.  Blnnt  likes,  or  thinks  advisable,  are  described  as  "an  ignorant  and  heretical 
party  of  progress ;"  and  Poie,  the  Mar^rologist  (a  credulous  writer,  doubtiess), 
appears  in  Mr.  Blnnt's  pages  as  a  "  hitter  historian  and  unscrupulous  romancer.*' 
Nor  is  it  only  in  his  account  of  which  may  be  meet  strictly  called  the  period  of 
the  English  Reformation,  that  Mr.  Blnnt's  story  seems  to  us  wholly  inadequate. 
No  one,  we  should  imagine,  but  he  would  have  dreamt  that  Lord  Cobham  "  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  Lollardism  of  the  day  a  stepping-stone  for  his  own  ambi- 
tion," or  that  "  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  sort  of  Red  Republic  with 
himself  for  its  head!"  Stilt  lees  can  we  approve  of  Mr.  Blnnt's  cold-hearted  judg- 
ment of  LordCobham's  murder,  where  he  says  "that  he  brought  down  npon  him- 
self the  iUMitary  consequence  of  such  acta ;"  or,  what  we  may  call,  his  general 
judgment  of  the  punishment  of  BO-called  heresy  by  the  stake,  where  he  remarks  that 
"  there  is  little  to  love  or  respect  in  the  so-called  mar^rs  of  this  reign."  Still, 
with  theee  defects,  and  many  others  we  do  not  care  to  put  forward  too  promi- 
nently, there  are  redeeming  point«  in  Mr.  Blunt's  book ;  and  we  wish  it  "  good 
speed,"  not  without  the  hope  that  his  ftiture  pages  may  be  a  little  more  accurate 
and — last,  not  least — a  little  more  charitable. 

"  Journal  ofa  Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  Ac.,  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  and 
Princessof  Wales,"  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  William  Oi^,  is  an  excellent  account 
of  what  a  remarkably  clever  and  intelligent  Swedish  lady  saw  during  the  unusual 
opportuni^offorded  her  of  journeying  with  the  Princeand  Princess.  It  comes  well 
to  supplement  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  same  trip  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  and,  as 
the  prodoction  of  a  lady,  naturally  fills  up  several  gaps  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
open.  What  also  is  curious  about  the  book  is,  that  it  was  never  intended  fbr 
publication.  The  auUioress,  on  her  return  to  England,  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  relations ;  and  when  she  come  hack  again,  much  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  her  book  in  print  and  on  the  eve  of  circulation.  Her  own  account  in  her  dedi- 
cation to  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  so  curious,  that  we  ore  tempted  to  give  a  portion 
of  it  here.  She  says,  "  Tour  Royal  Highness  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I 
ara  at  seeing  my  joumal  in  print!  .....  In  iact,  till  tost  Saturday,  when  I 
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returned  home  &om  Sweden,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its  being  printed. 
I  had  htt  it  with  mj  brother-in-lftw,  General  Qrey,  when  I  went  abroad  lut  July, 
aaking  him  raerel  j  to  oorrect  some  Swedish  mistakea  of  grammar,  in  caae  I  should 
wish  to  copy  it  ont  more  taiilj  for  m;  familj' ;  hot  it  never  entered  mj  head  that 
he  would  do  more  than  this.  Your  Boyal  Uighneu,  therefore,  will  not  wonder  at 
mj  being  surprised  when  the  fint  thing  given  to  me,  on  mj  urival  at  St.  Jamea' 
Falaoe,  was  a  parcel  carefiiUy  sealed  up,  with  a  letter,  of  which  I  copj  ao  eitract 
sa  the  best  explanatioa  of  the  way  mj  jonmal  came  to  be  printed-"  She  then 
givee  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Qeneral  Grej,  in  which  be  announces  the  printing 
of  tkra  cofues,  but  recommends  a  regular  publication  of  the  book,  adding,  "  For- 
jpn  me,  then,  if  I  have  done  what  jon  would  not  have  consented  to  had  jon 
been  asked  beforehand.     I  thought  this  probable,  so  did  not  ask  you." 

Of  the  book  itself,  thus  quaintly  ushered  into  the  world,  there  can,  we  think,  he 
but  one  opinion ;  for,  with  much  interest  of  detail,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
obtained  &om  any  other  sooices.  it  has,  too,  a  charm  of  style  and  manner  which 
any  one  of  just  feeling  and  taste  cannot  lail  to  appreciate.  Thus,  when  Rusnell 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Harams  of  the  Sultan  and  Khedive,  we  are  well  aware 
that  he  saw  little,  and  could  have  known  practically  nothing  at  all  of  their  true 
nature,  and  of  that  of  the  individuals  he  found  occupying  them.  But  in  Mrs. 
Qrey'a  case,  it  was  wholly  different.  These  mysterious  precincts  seem  to  have  been 
freely  opened  for  her  inspection  i  and  her  powers  of  memory  and  description  bring 
back  vividly  to  the  mind  the  descriptions  <^  the  Lady  Uary  Wortlej  Montagu 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  She  seems  to  luve  gone,  almost  note-book 
in  hand,  and  we  feel  sure  she  has  described  graphically,  hut  with  no  extra- 
ordinary redundance,  the  wonderful  sights  and  scenes  she  was  permitted  to  see. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  iaded  splendours  of  the  Throne  of  the  MAgnls,  even 
as  seen  in  their  latent  representativefl,  the  Princes  ofOude,  it  is  oertein  the  wealth, 
scattered  broadcast — wasted,  if  you  will — in  the  Egypiian  palaces,  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed  by  a  Shah  Jch&n,  or  an  Aorungieb.  The  palace  of  Esbekieb, 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  lodged,  was  sumptuous  beyond 
belief,  and  proportionately  comfortless.  The  bed-rooms  were  vast,  the  beds  them- 
selves of  massive  silver,  costing  some  3000J.  apiece.  In  the  drawing-room, 
where  coffee  was  served,  the  richest  Eastern  pipes  were  supplied,  the  moutb-pieccs 
being,  generally,  of  the  lightest  coloured  amber,  with  large  rings  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones.  "The  money  spent  on  pipes  in  this  country,"  says  Mrs. 
Qrey,  "  must  be  fabulous ;  and  they  say  that  in  the  Viceroy's  treasoiy,  tJiere  are 
pipes  t^e  value  of  some  of  which  amounts  to  no  less  than  6000/.  apiece.  I 
eonld  QOt  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the  example  of  the  rest,  as  I  thought 
smoking  out  of  these  lovely  pipes  must  be  quite  different  from  any  other  smoking, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  soon  found  the  taste  very  like  what  it  is  elsewhere,  and 
gave  it  up  at  once ;  in  fact,  I  only  tried  it  out  of  curiosity,  though,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  oonstontly  had  to  accept  a  pipe  when  offered  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
our  tour." 

The  description  of  the  reception  of  the  Prinoess  of  Wales  and  Hia  ladies 
of  her  suite  by  La  grande  Prineetie,  and  the  other  wives  and  danghtera  of  tbe 
Khedive,  is  t«ld  with  marvellous  skill  and  minutenees  of  det^;  nw  need  tboee 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  an  Oriental  dinner  of  ceremony  be  sur- 
prised that  Mrs.  Grey  "  never  felt  more  inclined  to  be  Nck — two  dozen  of  dishes, 
alternately  sweet  and  savoury,  sausages  and  garlic,  vermicelli  and  sugar,  fried 
fish,  rose-water,  and  tapioca,  interchanged,  apparently,  after  no  order  reoondleable 
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with  EaropeBD  taet«s  or  notiona,  mtutj  of  theee  washed  down  by  moDthhilH  of 
vinegar,  with  additions  of  herbe  and  cucnmber;  moreover,  each  article  being 
generallj  and  de  rigaeur  taken  from  the  same  dish  b;  the  fingera.  This  formed 
a  combination,  donbtless,  oS  the  highest  interest  to  the  Oriental,  bot  of  any  thing 
but  interest  to  his  hungrj  yet  patient  European  guest."  Mrs.  Grey,  always 
thronghont  her  journal  speaking  in  the  most  kindly  way  of  her  hoeta,  cannot 
help  admitting  that  pretty  faces  an  not  the  custom  of  the  karam.  Moreover, 
that  though  there  is  the  greatest  loxniy  and  a  total  disregard  of  expense  in  the 
dresses  of  the  Kliedive's  daughters  (three  of  which  are  said  to  be  worth  3600f.), 
there  is  nothing  wo  conld  call  beautifol  either  in  sh^  or  in  the  arrangement 
of  colonn.  "The  dresses,"  she  remarks,  "the  princesses  wore  to-day  were  splendid 
so  far  as  jewels  go.  One  had  on  a  white  moiTe.antiqQe  dress,  richly  embnndered 
nearly  all  over  with  gold.  Another  had  a  red  one ;  and  blue  and  grey  were  worn 
by  the  younger  ones,  all  equally  embroidered.  The  shape  of  their  drees  was  very 
odd :  it  seemed  to  me  equally  long  in  front  as  behind,  where  it  formed  a  long 
trun.  The  skirt  was  cut  open  about  two  feet  on  each  side,  showing  their  legs 
and  feet  wrapped  up  in  some  soft  material  or  other.  The  train  in  front  was 
passed  behind,  and  their  walk,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  was  any  thing  but 
graoefnl,  for  having  this  heavy  gown  between  their  legs,  they  waddled  along  like 
ducks."  In  conclosion,  we  may  st«t«  that  Egypt  was  not  the  only  place  which 
Mrs.  Grey  visited  in  her  interesting  tour ;  she  saw  also  Constantinople,  which 
she  did  not  care  for  after  Curo,  and  also  the  Crimea  and  SebaatopoL 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  a  aeoond  volume  of  Dr.  Ernst  Cartius's  History 
of  Greece,  which,  like  the  last,  has  been  adminblj  translated  by  Mr.  Ward,  and 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  as  full  and  as  interesting  as  the  last.  In  reoonnting 
the  glories  of  Thermopyls,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platiea,  and  in  narrating  all 
the  chief  facts  of  the  lives  of  Miltiades,  Ariatides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles,  Dr.  Curtins  has  fbnnd  ample  scope  for  his  historical  and  descriptive 
talents.  Besides  these  more  stirring  narratives,  the  reader  will  meet  with  several 
chapters  forming,  as  it  were,  distinct  essays,  such  as  those  on  "  The  Unity  of 
Greece,"  "  The  Conflicts  with  the  Barbarians,"  "  The  War  of  Liberation,"  "  The 
Growth  and  Power  of  Athens,"  and  "  The  Years  of  Peace,"  all  of  which  are 
singularly  well  done,  and  convey  tie  idea  that  Professor  Cartioa  is  not  only 
thoroDghly  at  home  in  the  whole  of  his  great  aobject,  bat  has  also  a  singular 
felici^  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others. 

Of  Mr.  R.  S.  Gardiner's  work,  entitled  "  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish 
Marriage,  1617 — 1623;  a  Chapter  of  English  History,"  we  r^7«t  we  oaonot  speak 
in  terms  of  favour  or  regard.  With  an  excellent  subject,  tieated  as  it  has  been 
by  many  difibrent  writers  and  from  many  diflerent  points  of  view,  we  cannot  see 
that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  added  any  thing  to  what  wsa  well  enough  known  before. 
We  hold  that  he  has  been  laboriously  full  where  he  might  well  have  skimmed 
over  the  surface — any  number  of  pages  being  in  this  fashion  devoted  to  needless 
discussions,  such  as  whether  Ralegh  mode  an  earlier  voyage  to  Guiana  than  that 
of  1695,  or  to  a  narrative  of  Balegh's  last  voyage  lo  the  same  portion  of  South 
America ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gardiner's  incidental  notices  of  the 
eminent  men  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal  in  different  portions  of  bis  story, 
are  feeble  in  conception  and  careless  in  style. 

The  "Gaelic  Topography  (^Scotland,"  &o.,  by  CobnelJsmes  A.  Boberison,  is  « 
very  interesting  adiUtion  to  the  linguistic  history  of  England,  considered  as  o* 
country,  and,  as  the  oondensation  of  a  vast  collection  of  facta,  ranst  be  oonsu' 
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bj  in  fntnn  Btndeati  who  ewe  ftbont  the  Celtic  mce,  their  etrlj  prograaa,  knd 
tteir  preseot  renuuna.  We  Tentnre,  howerer,  to  think  that  the  gallaDt  Colonel's 
eoutention — for  this  Is  the  reftl  upshot  of  bis  book — for  the  puritj  of  Scottish 
Qoelic,  has  been  sometimeB  nrged  b«jond  all  limito ;  more  than  this,  that,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  accomplished  Celtic  scholar  of  the  present  day  cannot 
absolntelj  define  the  bonndaries  of  Scottish  Gaelic  and  of  Irish  Brse.  Both  are, 
as  is  well  eaoagh  known,  langnagea  of  the  Celtic  stock,  as  are  also  Camhrian  or 
Welsh,  and  Manx,  the  native  tongnerfthe  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Han.  Farther, 
philoli^ittB  have  proved  that  all  these  dialects  are  closelj  connected,  yet  he 
wonld  be  simplj  a  wizard  in  laugoagee  who  should  pronoonce  abtolutelg  whether 
B  Celtic  word  at  lona  or  Aberdeen  was  of  pnre  Scottish  descent  or  an  Irish 
denTative.  Colonel  Bobertaon's  work  has  this  Talae,  that  we  can  trust  his 
knowledge  of  the  langiu^  he  has  illnstrated — though  we  think  he  ofl«Q  refines 
too  mncb.  He  is,  therefore,  a  safe  guide  whenever  we  wish  to  know  whether  a 
given  name,  whether  of  a  platv  or  a  person,  is  to  be  accredited  to  the  Saion  or 
the  Gael.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  there  are  few  studies  in  Ungaage  that 
will  more  reward  serious  labonr  than  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  Celtic,  and 
we  r^otce  to  see  that  these  pnisnits  are  now  taken  np  in  a  healthj  spirit — that 
people  have  forgotten  the  Yallancejs  and  O'Briens  of  the  last  generation,  to 
follow  such  masters  as  Fricbard  and  Diefeubach. 

"  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,"  edited  bj  Josephine  E.  Butier,  is  a 
coUection  of  essays,  all  of  ooniiderable,  and  some  of  great  merit,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  maj  juitly  saj  the  best  publication  we  have  met  with,  treating  largely,  and, 
ibr  the  most  part,  with  sound  views,  that  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  the  extent 
to  which  women  can  be  called  upon  to  do  work  which  has  till  lately  been  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  male  sex.  The  introductory  essay  by  Hrs.  Butler  herself 
is  one  which  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  have  written,  and  all  the  writers  who 
follow  her  agree  in  one  firm  and  noble  demand,  that  the  education  of  women 
■hall  not  in  friture  be,  as  it  has  been  almost  always  hitherto,  dwarfed  and 
confined  to  certain  meaningless  generalities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
best  of  which  the  individual  scholar  can  prove  herself  capable ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  highest  class  of  edacation  shall  in  tntare  be  the  birthright  of  the 
woman  as  fully  as  it  has  been  considered  the  birthright  of  the  man.  Nor  has 
this  cry  come  one  moment  too  soon.  Some  eight  years  ago  the  census  revealed 
the  UnA  that  there  were  three  millions  and  a  half  of  women  earning  their  bread 
by  their  own  hands  or  bruns,  and  that  of  this  number  two  miUions  and  a  half 
were  unmarried.  Further,  that  of  these  workers  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  aro  labouring  at  what  may  be  called 
famme  price*,  their  hard  lot  being  in  some  degree  created,  in  all  cases  a^ra- 
vated,  by  the  scant  education  they  have  received,  and  the  consequent  necessi^  of 
their  taking  up  with  kinds  of  work  &r  inferior  to  and  paying  far  less  than  othra 
occupations  in  which  they  might  have  had  their  legitimate  chances.  Other 
excellent  essays  in  this  volume,  and  worthy  of  special  note,  are  that  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Pearson,  "  On  some  Historical  Aspects  of  Family  Life ;"  one  by  Hiss  Sophia 
Jex-BUke,  earnestly  pleading  for  the  admission  of  women  into  the  medical 
profession ;  one  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  on  "  Education  considered  as  a  Profession 
for  Women,"  thegiat  of  whioh  is  the  writer's  delibeiat«  judgment  of  the  power  of 
teaching  residing  in  women;  oneby  Miss  Cobbe,"  On  tho  Final  Cause  of  Women," 
in  other  words,  the  object  for  which  women  have  been  bom  into  the  worid,  which 
is   clever,  bat  not  so   valuable  as   the   papers   we   have   already  cited;   and, 
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laatlj,  one  hj  lilaa  Wedgwood, "  On  Female  Saffrage,"  whicb  we  thiub  nnne- 
txsatTj  lo— WB  win  not  say  nnworthj  of— the  soriei.  It  it  a  matter  of  much 
doubt  whether,  if  women  had  realljr — aa  Mr.  Mill  has  consistentlj  BdTOcal«d — 
the  right  of  voting  in  elections  for  Psrliament,  this  privil^e  would  be  exercised 
at  all  adequately  for  woman's  benefit. 

"  The  Gladstone  GoTemment ;  being  Cabinet  Fictnree,"  by  a  Templar,  will 
very  well  repay  perusal,  and  has  especial  interest  for  those  who  bnay  tbemselves 
about  aocial  matters,  and  the  origin,  whether  popular  or  patrician,  of  the  men 
who  now  hold  the  leina  of  empire. .  Horeorer,  it  will  show  most  clearly  that 
edncatian  at  the  great  public  schools,  at  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  has  not  lost 
its  weight,  owing  to  the  inflood  of  msTi  of  the  strongest  liberal  tendenines. 
As  yet,  at  least,  that  lowar  stratum,  which  supports  trades'  unions  and  their 
abominationB,  has  not,  except  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  risen  to  the  surlkce. 
Thus,  the  Chancellor  Lord  Hathertey  was  a  24th  wrangler  and  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge ;  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Childers,  also  Cambridge 
men, though  of  no  great  note;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Oxford  sends  to  the 
servioe  of  the  Crown  no  less  than  six  men  who  are  among  her  most  distinguished 
sons.  Thus  Mr.  Oladstone  and  Mi.  Cardwell  were  first-class  men,  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics ;  Mr.  Lowe,  first  in  claasics  and  seoond  in  mathematics ; 
Lord  Kimberley,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  fint-claaa  men  in  dasrics. 
Had  Sir  Boundell  Pslmer  found  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  QoTernment,  as  was 
generally  expected,  we  should  have  had  to  notice  another  Oxford  fint^class  man, 
who,  besides  this  later  honour,  had  secured  during  his  unde^radoate  career 
almost  every  classical  prize.  If  we  torn  to  the  schools  where  the  above 
brilliant  scholan  and  debaters  were  educated,  we  find  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Sir  Boundetl  Palmer  are  from  Winchester;  OUdstone, 
Lord  Eimberley,  and  Mr.  Fortesoue  from  Eton;  and  Mr.  Goschen  from 
Rugby. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Armfield's  "  L^end  of  Christian  Art,  illustrated  iu  the 
Statues  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,"  is  a  work  carefully  executed  by  a  man  who  has 
taste  and  knowledge  enough  to  fit  him  for  the  due  elaboration  of  his  sntiiect. 
The  otgect  of  his  book  is  "  to  gather  into  a  small  compass  such  information  as 
shall  enable  the  reader  to  decipher  for  himself  the  charactera  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  Uie  representation s  of  Sacred  Art,"  and  we  ore  bound  to  say  that 
onr  author  has  performed  his  task  with  singular  modesty  and  judgment. 
Exphuning  in  a  few  clear  words  the  broader  symbolic  features  common  to  all 
phases  of  Religious  Art,  he  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  noble  structure 
on  whioh  his  book  is  based.  Those  who  know  Salisbnty  well  will  best  judge 
how  accurat«  are  Mr.  Armfield's  pictures. 

"  The  German  Working  Man,  his  Institutions,"  Ac.,  by  James  Samuelaon,  is 
a  useful  work,  in  which  the  author  draws  an  able  contrast  between  the  English 
and  the  Continental  working  men,  especially  as  concerns  the  establishment  and 
economic  management  of  Trade  Institutions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  His 
story  seems  lairly  told,  and  the  writer  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  ascertain 
the  fact*  on  which  his  conclusions  depend.  With  this  object  in  view  he  paid 
personal  visits  to  Elberjeld,  to  Helping's  Roman  Catholic  Institute  at  Cologne, 
to  the  Workmen's  Union  at  Munich,  and  to  many  Institutions  in  Switierhmd, 
uid  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

Of  a  wholly  different  character,  but  exceedingly  well  done,  is  a  work  by 
Coktnel  0. 1.  Wolseley,  entitled  "The  Soldier's  Focket  Book  for  Field  Service," 
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one  of  the  most  thoroaghly  practical  and  useful  little  books  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  perusing.  Within  a  small  compass,  Colonel  Wolselej,  who  has 
fought  his  waj  to  command  in  Uie  Crimea.  India,  and  China — having  abo  been 
for  eome  lime  on  the  staff,  as  he  is  at  present  QnarteT-Master  General  of  the 
Bridah  Forces  in  Canada — has  condensed  the  retalt  of  a  very  extended  erperienoe 
and  observation  tender  varioaa  heads,  sach  as  "  Advice  t^)  Young  Officers,  "  Hinta 
on  Cooking,"  "  Billets,"  "  Medical  Arrangements,"  "  Barometric  Readings,"  and 
"  Mensuration ;"  in  all  of  wliich  the  young  soldier  will  find  a  mine  of  useful 
notices,  some  part  neccssaril;  technical,  bat  all  admirablj  and  clearlj  told. 
Some  things  he  has  the  courage  to  point  out  which  we  have  not  seen  so  well 
handled  elsewhere.  Thus  his  "  Advice  to  Officers,  as  regards  their  bearing 
towards  their  men,"  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  and  worth;  of  all  possible  encouTBgement  from  those  who  are 
placed  in  like  situations.  "  To  officers,"  says  he,  "  brought  up  in  regiments, 
aocnatomed  to  see  the  ordinary  routine  of  military  life  go  on  as  a  machine,  it 
seldom  occurs  that  any  change  can  be  made  for  the  better.  In  fact,  many  pass 
their  lives  without  discovering  that  the  military  career  has  any  higher  aim  than 
that  of  moving  men  upon  parade  by  a  most  complicated  process  called  drill,  and 
that  of  keeping  order  among  them,  at  all  times,  by  a  rigid  system  of  espionage, 
which  is  believed  to  be  discipline."  Again,  "Let  us  suit,"  says  he,  "as  far  as 
possible  the  respective  titles  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  privates,  merging  them 
into  the  one  great  professional  cognomen  of  soldier,  causing  all  ranks  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  noble  title,  of  which  the  general  as  well  as  the  private  may  well  be 
proud.  Let  us  give  up  the  phrase  'officer  and  gentleman,'  snbstdtnting  that  of 
'  soldier '  for  it ;  let  the  word  '  officer '  be  uned  as  seldom  as  possible,  so  that 
(be  private  may  really  feel  that  there  is  no  gnlf,  as  at  present,  between  them, 
and  that  thej  are  merely  separated  by  a  ladder,  the  rungs  of  which  all  can 
equally  aspire  to  mount"  On  the  other  band,  though  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
old  pipe-clay  notions.  Colonel  Wolseley  is  a  firm  supporter  of  smartness  in  the 
fit  and  &8hion  of  a  soldier's  costume,  adding  the  true  remark  which  applies,  wo 
regret,  as  strongly  to  the  present  attire  of  modem  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
"  Dress  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  Civil  Ministers  imagine." 

"  Rome  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,"  by  George  Trevor,  M.A., 
Canon  of  York,  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  handled  by  a  man  who,  from  early 
manhood,  has  lived  a  life  of  controversy,  and  who  is,  therefore,  fully  up  to  the 
Bulgect,  and  able  to  discuss  it  with  clearness  of  style  and  good  judgment, 

Mr.  Boring-Gould,  whose  volumes  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
to  notice  with  pnuse,  would,  we  think,  do  well  to  let  his  talent  for  compiling 
rest  for  a  while.  Pegiuus,  we  know,  may  be  ridden  till  his  withers  are  wrung, 
and  his  pace  bocomes  slow,  and  his  expression  jaded.  80,  too,  of  compilers,  for 
Mr.  Gould's  best  inends  cannot  recall  any  original  ideaa  in  his  works ;  their 
sabjeot  may  be  good,  yet  they  may  themselves  weary  one.  Thus,  "  Curiosities 
in  Olden  Times,"  lacks  treshnesa  and  vigour,  though  tbr  those  who  are  not  tired 
of  such  things,  there  is  abundance  of  anecdotes  of  all  classes  and  of  all  kinds. 

"  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  of  the  Morea,"  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
edited  by  his  Son,  is  a  book  which  will  come  home  t«  the  heart  of  every  reader 
of  taste  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  coUection  of  notes  of  travel  ever  yet- 
penned.  Those  who  had  the  happiness  of  ciyoying  the  friendship  of  the 
deceased  Earl,  will  be  quite  prepared  for  the  clear  views  enunciated  by  him  on 
every  occasion.   Those  who  now  enjoy  a  friendship  with  his  distinguished  Son,  will 
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be  no  lew  prepared  to  find  the  relation  from  hu  fktlier's  jooraiJs,  and  the 
editing  of  them,  fulfilled  with  equal  taete  aad  abilitj.  The  traveller  appears  to 
have  been  chieflj  interested  with  the  scenery  and  manners  of  the  people ;  but 
thronghout  we  find  the  wisest  notioes  of  the  political  state  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  influence  for  good  or  for  ill  produced  by  the 
long  snbjactian  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks;  views,  we  should  add,  propounded 
by  a  firm  well-wisher  to  Greek  Independence. 

George  Cruikshank's  "  Table  Book  "  is  the  revival  of  an  old  book  which  ww 
popular  with  our  fathers,  and  is  not  without  interest  now,  chiefly  from  the 
long — we  are  happy  to  say  still  nnclosed — career  of  the  humorist  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  little  volume,  which  craitains  pieces  by  Uichael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh,  Shirley  Brooks,  Horace  Hayhew,  Mark  Lemon,  John  Oienfoid,  Jtc,  h,M 
been  carefully  edited  bj  Gilbert  &  Becket,  and  is  very  amnsing.  The  illustra- 
tioQs,  however,  are  of  that  broad  and  extravagant  character  which  was  popular  in 
Cmikihank's  ewlier  days,  and  which  are,  we  think,  now  deservedly  held  in  less 
iiivour  than  of  old.  We  wonid  scsrcely  ask  Cmikshank  to  alter  his  stylo,  but 
we  are  glad  he  has  had  few  imitators,  at  least  in  this  respect. 

"  The  Blockade  (Le  Blocns),  an  Episode  of  the  First  French  Empire,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  is  a  very  plcasantiy  UM  (at 
least  so  tar  as  such  a  sabject  can  be  pleasant)  story  of  the  blockade  of  Shals- 
bnrg  in  1814 ;  and  the  various  chances,  whether  of  death  from  cannon-balls,  or 
deetraction  of  property  from  fire,  and  the  general  misery  of  a  city  population, 
reduced  nearly  to  starvation,  is  told  by  a  master-pen :  we  suspect,  indeed,  the 
author  most  himself  have  seen  something  of  what  he  describes  so  vividly.  The 
leading  character  in  the  book  is  a  certain  Moses,  a  Jew  dealer  in  what  we  call 
(absurdly  enongh,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  sea  has  nothing  to  say  to  then)  "  Marine 
Stores,"  and  who  drives  a  thriving  trade  by  purchasing  for  nert  to  nothing  the 
spoils  Ibe  soldiers  had  won  in  farmer  enoounteis,  in  return  for  biandy,  provisions, 
Ac.,  sapplied  to  tbem  at  famine  prices.  The  conception  and  working  out  of  this 
character  does  M.  Cbatrian  great  credit.  The  old  Jew  is  drawn  to  the  life, 
turning  as  he  does  every  thing  into  money,  and  prusing  God  for  the  good  lock 
He  has  given  him.  Scarcely  less  excellent  is  Hie  piotore  of  a  sergeant  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  who  monms  with  terrible  lamentations  the  &11  of  his 
great  vaster. 

"  Underground  Life ;  or.  Mines  and  Miners,"  by  L.  Simonin,  is  not  only  a  very 
clever  and  interesting  bock,  and,  statistically,  a  valuable  work  for  Uie  mass  of 
information  collected  and  laid  before  the  reader  on  the  general  snl^ect  its 
Ijtle  shadows  forth.  It  is  cnrione,  too,  that  it  apparently  owes  its  origin  to 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Travsillsurs  de  la  Mer."  H.  Simouin  having  the  wit  at  once  to 
perceive  the  direct  connexion  between  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  seaman,  and 
those  of  the  burrowers  into  the  earth.  It  is  bnt  just  to  add  that  M.  Simouin  has 
found  an  eiodlent  translator  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow,  who  has  not  only  shown 
faims^  tborooghly  acquainted  with  the  langaage  he  professes  to  render  into 
English,  but  also  with  the  subject  of  the  book  he  is  translating.  Mr.  Bristow  has 
also  done  good  service  in  toning  down  some  of  M.  Simoain's  natural,  because 
French,  extravagances,  especially  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  coal  raised 
ID  England  and  France.  Thus  M.  Simouin  had  placed  French  production  before 
SngUsh,  bat  Mr.  Bristow  has  shown  that  England,  in  this  particular,  surpasses 
Fraaoa  by  more  than  eight  times.  Mr,  Bristow  has  slso  been  able  to  rednce 
by  jadidons  pruning  much  of  the  too  eensfttionsl  character  of  his  ori^ual. 
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In  tlie  Life  of  the  late  George  Petria,  LL.D.,  by  hu  old  friend  Dr.  Stoker 
every  one  interested  in  Irish  anliqoities  will  find  ft  real  treat.  Seldom  have  we 
met  with  a  labour  of  love  so  catefoUj',  eo  reverentlj,  and  at  the  aame  time  w> 
jodiciouslj  carried  ont.  Few  men,  aa  i«  indeed  well  known,  have  laboojed  ao 
zealonaly  u  did  Dr.  Petrie  for  the  preeerration  of  ererT-  document  however 
fragmentftr;,  whieh  could  bear  at  aU  on  earlj  Irish  histor;.  Bt^nning  so  long 
since  as  1816,  in  the  Dublin  Examitiar  of  that  jear,  and  following  np  his  views 
in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  with  Monasterboice  for  his  subject,  he  used  all 
hiB  inSuence  to  arouse  the  attention  of  his  coontiymen  to  the  elncidation  of  the 
(genuine  antiquitiee  of  Ireland.  What  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  era  he  took  up 
the  subject,  let  the  pagesof  TiUancej.Betham.O'Brien,  c»n>n>W<uaZiu,lell,and 
tell  deplorably.  With  Petrie  the  reign  of  common  sense  b^pui,  and  true  learning 
took  the  place  of  iancies  and  eitravagancies  of  the  wildest  natnre.  To  Petrie 
Ireland  owes  the  diacorei;  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Uaaters,"  the  purchase  of  the  Southwell  Collection  of  MS8.,  and  that  <^  tiie 
CbeTalier  O'Qorman,  not  forgetting  those  of  Sir  W.  Betham,  and  of  Meean. 
Hodges  and  Smith.  From  1833  to  184.6  Petrie  Ubonred  diligBntijr  on  the 
Ordnance  Topc^praphical  Bnrrej  of  Ireland,  dnring  the  same  period  giving  to 
tike  worid  his  "  Antiquities  of  Tara,"  and  the  "  Eccletdastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland."  We  may  add  that  his  account  of  the  Bound  Towera  of  Ireland  has 
hitherto  satisfied  all  reasoning  students,  and  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more 
sensible  eiplanatioii  of  them.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dr.  Petrie 
was  by  birtb  a  Scotchman,  and  that  for  many  years  of  his  early  lile  he  supported 
himself  by  his  dnwings  and  engravings.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  L.  Danby,  in  the 
Drawing  School  of  the  Dublin  Souety. 

"HaUamshirei^its  History  and  Top«^raphy,"  by  the  late  Joseph  Hunter, 
newly  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  is  a  book  Uie  original  i£  which  was 
published  half  a  century  ago.  At  Mr.  Hunter's  death,  in  1861,  his  own  annotated 
copy  was  sold  for  601.,  and  was  snbsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
editor.  We  consider  that  Hr.  Gatly  has  wall  Mfilled  Uie  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  and  has  added  with  a  loving  hand,  and  with  a  wise  discriminaUon,  a  mans 
of  new  matter  to  Mr.  Hunter's  original  work. 

"  Seseaiches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  u  a  book 
as  Afferent,  probably,  from  the  one  we  have  thus  noticed  as  can  be  well 
imagined;  yet  it  is  deserring  of  nearly  eqnal  praiee.  Mr.  Tozer'g  work  is  the 
result  of  hard  scholastic  tabonr  in  his  own  Univerwty,  his  words  being,  as  it 
were,  a  supplement  to  his  previoos  studies ;  and  we  tfaank  him  fbr  an  admirable 
work,  carried  out  by  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

The  Rev.  Qreville  Chester,  who  has  recently  issued  a  volume  entitled  "  Trans- 
atlantic Sketches  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,"  is  well  known  for  his  attention  to  ardueokgical  objects  in  every  plaoe  he 
haa  visited  during  his  long  and  widely-extended  tours ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
this  ii  the  first  book  he  has  published,  and  we  are  inclined  to  tlkink  it  may  as 
well  be  his  last,  unless  he  changes  alike  tlie  tone  and  the  langnage  in  which  ha 
has  written  his  present  work.  The  fact  is,  one  tiree  at  last  of  hearing  the  same 
form  of  abuse  repeated  in  each  separate  page.  The  round  man  in  the  square 
hole,  and  the  square  man  in  l^e  round,  did  vety  well  for  one  season,  less  weU  fbr 
the  second ;  fbr  the  very  truth  of  the  adage  was  weaiying,  and  the  lover  of  excite- 
ment longed  for  a  new  image ;  so  when  Mr.  Chester  tells  os,  as  he  does  la  evei^ 
other  page  of  this  volnme,that  the  unfailing  habit  of  Englishmen  in  all  places, 
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BDd  in  all  clinutea,  is  to  perpetrate  blnndeTS,  where  their  br-siglit«d  nrnghbonrs 
would  have  dons  the  reverse;  we  ma;  admit  his  lacts,  but  sicken  over  his 
iUnatrations.  It  is  the  otd,  old  story  (we  hope  that  this  maj  not  be  the  actual  state 
of  the  writer),  and  Horace  pats  the  case  as  concisely  as  any  one  of  his  imitators, 
"  Cslum,  noQ  animnm,  matant,  qui  trans  mare  cornint." 

Some,  however,  of  the  illustrations  of  his  theme  are  amnsing,  and  are,  too, 
probably  borne  out  by  the  &cts.  Thus,  at  Barbadoes,  he  remarks  that "  Let  ill 
alone,"  is  the  rule  of  Church  and  State,  while  bis  statement  of  the  cnlminatory 
result  of  English  stupidity,  the  West  Indian  Mul-Ship  Station  at  St.  Thomas's, 
is,  or  rather  would  be,  singularly  forcible,  only  that  this  station  has  ceased  to 
eiist  for  more  than  two  years.  We  must  conf^  we  agree  with  a  critic  who  has 
written  somewhere  else  that  "  a  traveller  who  frets  and  fumes  about  foreign 
customs  which  be  finds  strange,  is  a  bore ;  hut  one  who  constantly  and  pertina- 
oioQsly  abuses  his  own  country  is  considerably  worse."  We  noldce  t^  same 
tempered  mind  wherever  this  author  goes.  In  the  States,  he  does  find  some 
things  done  worse  than  they  would  have  been  done  by  the  British ;  but  then  the 
inhabitants  of  these  lands  vary  mnch  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
agree  in  one  only  common  peculiarity,  their  "  Extreme  Englishness,"  whatever 
this  phrase  may  mean.  Lastly,  as  a  crumb  of  comfort,  we  may  notice  that  in 
Canada  he  finds  refinement  he  ean  discover  nowhere  else,  thanks  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  oall  their  "  French  element ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  judgment 
of  the  morality  of  the  New  EugUnd  States  tends  to  show  that — in  his  opinion, 
at  least — the  descendants  of  the  "  God-fearing  Pnritans  "  are  practically  a  "  Qod- 
denying  population."  We  cannot  think  that  books  like  Hiis  one  are  of  any 
value  to  the  present  generation,  for  they  tell  xu  nothing  we  did  not  know 
before,  while  the  tone  in  which  they  are  oomposed,  and  the  feelings  they 
are  eapposed  to  give  vent  to,  are  joet  the  vety  ones  most  alien  to  all  true 
Christianilj.  Had  Mr.  Chester's  object  been,  what  we  are  tor  from  thmking 
that  it  was,  t«  show  how  sadly  English  people  have  degenerated  by  setUiog  in 
and  colonizing  tar  distant  lands,  his  remarks,  supposing  them  what  they  are  notg 
the  matured  and  grave  Judgment  of  a  Ikr-seMng  student  of  mankind,  might  have 
bad  a  certain  value. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Sjiej  has  gone  on  with  the  excellent  work  of  which  be  has  already 
completed  two  volumes,  and  in  volume  the  third  of  the  "  Chronica  Monasterii 
8.  Albaoi,  Gesta  Abbatnm,"  &o.,  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  skill,  kgoW' 
ledge,  and  judgment  as  an  editor — talents  grestly  required  by  any  on"  wlin  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  study  and  the  explanation  of  so  quunt  an  author 
Walrangham.      The  period  oomprehended  in  this  volume  is  from  » 
A.D.  1411,  and  in  it  wUl  be  found  admirable  pictoree  of  many  once  famo 
nearly  forgotten,  personages.    Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  remarkab! 
Alice  Ferera,  thefovonriteof  the  oldking,  Edward  III.,  whose  &theT,l 
Perers,  was,  during  some  part  of  this  period,  in  the  Bishop's  Oaol,  i 
Stortford,  under  the  accusation  of  more  than  one  deliberate  act  of  thef 
matter  of  much  interest  is  the  intudental  notice  of  the  famous 
Richard  II.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  of  which,  we  venture  to 
George  Soharf  was  scarcely  aware  when  he  published  his  well  known  ai 
description  of  it.    Mr.  Biley  thinks  that  this  portrait  was  punted  in 
ration  of  two  leading  events  in  that  king's  reign :  the  sitting  of  Bichs 
Parliament  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster,  and  the  swearing  of 
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Bpiritual  and  temponl  before  the  shrine  of  Eldward  the  Confessor  that  tbej  woold 
observe  the  statutes  passed  in  tb&t  Parliament.  Richard  is  said  to  bare  sat  in 
this  Parliament  on  a  loftf  throne  with  tiie  crown  cfu  hie  head  and  the  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  Mr.  Rilej  states  his  belief  "  that  the  life-like  portrut  of  that  king 
seated  Id  state,  with  crown  and  sceptre,  upon  what,  from  its  construction  (the 
height  of  its  pinnacles,  and  the  Ikct  of  its  being  raised  on  a  step  or  steps),  may 
certainly  be  called  a  loRy  throne  "  was  painted  in  remembrance  of  this  event. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  portrait  once  hnoginthe  choiroflbe  Abbejof  St.  Alban's, 
having,  perhaps,  been  painted,  as  snggestcd  bj  Mr-  Biky,  for  U)e  tben  abbot, 
William  of  Colchester.  What  became  of  it  after  this  is  by  no  means  dear,  but  it 
is  not  nnUkely,  as  this  writer  imagines,  that  on  the  abbot's  disgraoo,  and  to  pro- 
tact  it  ftom  the  hostility  of  the  Bolingbroke  party,  "  it  was  removed  &om  the 
abbot's  palace  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey,  where  no  one  oonld  molest  it  onder 
penalties  of  taeniae."  The  rest  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  piotnre  is  well 
given,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  Mr.  SchaiTs  account  of  its 
reatMation  noder  the  8nperinl«ndence  of  Hr.  Richmond.  With  this  volnme  Mr. 
Riley  brings  to  a  oonclnsion  the  "  Geeta  Abbatnm."  The  "  Chronica  "  ars  to 
follow,  together  with  tlie  work  of  John  of  Amundesham,  which  is  also  to  be 
edited  by  him.  We  wish  him  eqoal  snccets  in  future  volumes  with  that  he  has 
already  achieved. 

Other  works  of  istereet,  which,  however,  our  space  forbids  us  firom  noticing  in 
any  detail  here,  are  the  following : — 

"The  Travels  of  a  Hindoo  to  Tarious  Parts,  Bengal,  and  Upper  India,"  by 
Bbotenanth  Chnnder,  has  its  value  as  showing  the  extent  in  which  European 
ideas  and  European  influences  have  iuflueoced  the  mind  of  the  yonager  race  of 
the  natives  of  India. 

The  "Qeneral  Tendency  of  Russian  Literature,"  by  N.  Straehoff. 

"American  Fish-Cultnre,  embracing  all  the  Details  of  Artifidal  Breeding  and 
Bearing  of  Trout,  &o.,"  by  Thaddeus  Norris. 

"  The  Worthies  of  Cumberlaad.  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.," 
by  Henry  Lonsdale,  H.D. 

"The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cant«rbnry,"  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  An  excellent  work,  well  begun,  and  well  continned ;  perhaps  most 
interesting  in  that  it  shows  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  more  responsible  for  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  period  than  most  people  think — perhaps  are  ready  to  believe.  Most 
val^ble,  too,  is  the  humane  and  charitable  judgment  passed  on  the  Qneen  and 
on  Pole  by  the  author,  as  persona  believing  to  the  fullest  in  their  inmost  hearts 
that  every  step  they  took  for  the  eradication  of  what  they  bdieved  to  be  heresy, 
was  a  direct  gain  to  the  Church,  and,  through  the  Church,  t«  Christianity. 

"  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England ;  its  Causes  and  Beeults," 
by  Edward  Freeman.  Vol.  III.  A  oontinnation  of  a  very  able,  bnt  very  one- 
sided view  of  this  great  question.  Moreover,  a  somewhat  elaborate  volume,  con- 
sidering that  it  treats  of  one  year  only,  vix.  the  reign  of  Harold  and  the  inter- 
regnum. 

"  Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and  Central  America,"  by  Don  Ramon 
Paez. 

"  The  Feudal  Castles  of  France,"  by  the  antbor  of  "  Flemish  Interiors."  A 
work  of  considerable  merit,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  worthy  pemsal. 

The  "Annals  of  St  PanVs  Cathedral,"  by.  we  regret  to  say,  the  lale  Deftn  of 
St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Milman),isa  volume  which  will  challenge  comparison  with  almost 
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on;  other  work  of  the  asms  or  kindred  ehkraeter.  Far  better  ie  it,  in  our  jndg- 
meot.  than  Deui  Staole;'*  "  Memorials  of  Weatminiter  "  in  thii  r«Epsct,  eepecially, 
that  it  ia  fitr  leu  crowded  with  miaceUaneoiu  detiuli,  and  that  the  general  pro- 
gnae  of  the  ttOTjit  mnchmore  evonlj  told  and  more  readilf  comprehenBible.  No 
one  will,  we  preeume,  qnestian  Oie  abilitj  of  Dean  Stanlej,  bat  somehow  his  shiry 
lacka  clearaeie,  while  it  reeta  often  on  referenoei  which  it  ii  not  esaj  to  follow. 

"  Mj  Becollectiona  of  Felix  Mendelaeohn  Bartholdy,  and  hia  Lett«n  to  Me," 
hy  Edward  Deoriert,  fill  a  Toid  we  have  odea  felt  in  tbe  life  of  thia — the  greatest 
of  modem  maaioal  geniaaea.  Hia  pnblic  life  we  know  well  enough,  but  thia 
account  anppliea  what  we  all  wanted-^-details  of  him  in  hia  own  home  ftnd  in 
hia  home  circle. 

"Bctnwpect  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Policy,"  by  H^jor  Evans  Bell,  late  of 
the  Madras  Staff  Corps.  A  good  and  valuable  treatiBe  far  those  who  care  to  know 
the  reanlta  and  the  working  of  recent  legialation  with  regard  to  the  armjin  India. 

"  The  Life  of  Mary  Bassell  Mitford,"  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Eatnui^. 

"  Travela  in  the  Central  Cancaaoa  and  Baaban,  &c.,"  by  Donglaa  W,  Freshfield. 
An  admirable  geogrsphical  memoir  worthy  of  men  who  have  already  aohieved 
renown  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe. 

"  Albert  Diirer  ;  his  Life  and  Works,"  by  W.  B.  Scott,  and  "  The  History  of 
the  Life  of  Albrecht  Durer,  of  Nnrembei^,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Beaton.  Both 
excellent  descriptjons  of  tbe  daily  life  and  habits  and  genius  of  one  of  tbe  greatsat 
of  tbe  artists  of  Germany  when  that  land  was  just  emerging  &om  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  telling  much  we  are  glad  to  learn  of  the"  Evangeliat  of  Arts," 
and  recallingto  onrminda  with  singular  force  the  trnth  and  jnatice  of  tbe  trans< 
atlantic  poet,  who,  years  ago,  said  of  him,  in  moat  touching  lines, — 

"  Emigravit "  ia  tbe  inacription  on  the  tombstone  where  te  lie^- 
Dead  he  is  not,  bat  departed,  for  the  artiat  never  dies." 

"  A  Reply  to  Cobbett's  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Beformation  in  England 
and  Ireland,'  "  by  C.  H.  CoUette.  A  good  attempt,  but  feebly  carried  out.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Cobbett  was  eiaentially  a  contsoveraialiBt, 
and  unsparing  for  right  or  wrong.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wholly  blame  those  who 
are  not  convinced  by  his  sarcasms  from  replying  too  much  afler  his  own 
&ahion. 

"Ancient  and  Modem  India,"  by  Mrs.  Manning.  An  eicol'— '  '— '-  -'-■'- 
class,  and  full  of  well-assorted  and  varied  information. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,"  by  Dr.  Bencc  Jones.  An  ad 
of  one  of  lie  greateat  philosophers  whom  the  world  has  known,  1 
gentleness  and  humility  wbicli  those  who  knew  him  well  are  so  v 
waa  his  true  character. 

"  Hugh  Latimer  i  a  Bii^raphy,"  by  Uie  Bev.  R.  Demans,  & 
Eminent  Se:jeantB-Bt'Law,"  by  W.  H.  Wooliych.  Both  biograp 
a  certain  interest,  but  haidly,  we  deem,  worthy  of  a  separate  i 
beading  of  "  Biography." 

"  Over  the  AUegbaniea  and  across  the  Fraines,"  by  J.  L.  Peyt 

"  Colorado ;  its  Beaourcea,  Parks,  and  Progress,  as  a  New  Fi 
tion,"  by  W.  BlackmoTB. 

"  British  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,"  by  Ctqit.  H.  M.  Hoziei 
account  by  a  well-praclised  pen,  as  every  student  of  military 
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which,  however,  we  forbeai  to  notice  here,  m  we  have  alrekd;  commented  at  loma 
lengtii  on  other  Ab;ssini«n  memarialists. 

The  present  jtai  has  not  been  rich  in  poetical  coatribnHonE,  but  we  have  at 
last  before  as  the  completion  of  Bobert  Browning'B  poem,  "  The  Bing  and  Uie 
Booli,"  Bod  are  enabled  to  fbnu  some  judgment  (hF  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  hia  whole  snlgeet ;  and  Bore  we  are  that  we  do  not  ipeak  too  entbn- 
siaaticaUy  when  we  cay  tiiat  it  is  one  of  the  greateot  worka  in  the  English 
langoage.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  describe  what  is  so  very  diTerse,  and  which, 
in  foct,  reminds  ns  of  nothing  so  much  as  Diydeu't  iiunoDs  description  of 
Acbitophel, — 

"  A  man  so  Tarions  that  he  seemed  to  be. 
Not  one,  bat  all  mankind's  epitome-" 

So  is  it  with  Bobert  Browning's  poem.  It  seems  to  contain  erery  thing — (he 
buried  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  bright  but  e'vaneaoent  brilliancy  of 
the  intellectoal  world  of  the  present  day,  and  the  whole  clothed  in  language  of 
such  exqnisite  beauty  that  it  is  all  bat  impossible  to  make  any  sdedion  withont 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  portions  not  selected. 

"Wolpole;  or,  Every  Man  has  his  Price  ;  aComedyinBhyme,"by  LordLjtton, 
will  naturally  arrest  attention,  not  only  as  the  performance  of  a  veteran  man  of 
letters,  and  without  foi^tting  his  shorter  and  more  recent,  yet  not  less  brilliant, 
talents  as  a  stateeoiBn  and  an  orator,  but  for  t}ie  novelty  which  its  title  repr»> 
sente.  One  is  not  prepared  for  a  well-oonstnicted,  entertaining  play  in  anapeestie 
metre ;  yet  such  is  Lord  Lytton's  last  work,  and  it  is  a  snrprise  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  pleasant  one.  Whether  it  will  act  is  another  matter ;  but  that  it 
can  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  st^e  we  can  have  no  doubt.  Walpote  is  naturally 
the  central  figure  around  whom  the  rest  of  the  chaiacters  are  gronped,  but 
Sir  Sydney  Bellain,  the  smart  "  man  about  town,"  his  lovely  and  delicate  sister 
Luaj,  and  Selden  Blount,  are  each  pictures  in  themselves,  and  snch  as,  probably, 
no  living  writer  excepting  Lord  Lytton  could  have  sketched.  How  gracefyiy 
and  how  happily  be  makes  his  self-choeen  metre  act  as  he  requires,  the  following 
description  of  Walpole  soliloquizing  will  weU  attest, — 

.  ..."  I  wonder  what  lies  the  historians  will  tell 
When  the;  babble  of  one  Robert  Walpole !    Well,  well ; 
Let  them  sneer  at  his  blunders,  declaim  on  bis  vices. 
Cite  the  n^pes  whom  he  purchased,  and  rail  at  the  prices : 
They  shall  own  that  all  lust  for  revenge  he  withstood  1 
And,  if  lavish  of  gold,  he  was  sparing  of  blood ; 
And  when  England  was  threat«aed  by  France  and  by  Rome, 
He  forced  Peace  from  abroad  and  encamped  her  at  home ; 
And  the  freedom  he  left,  rooted  firm  in  fikir  laws. 
Hay  o'ershadow  the  &iilts  of  deeds  done  in  her  cause ! " 

while  one  noble  line  follows,  which  expresses  the  national  dislike  the  whole 
English  nice  have  to  cruelty — 

"  No  Briton  likes  blood  in  the  Mr  that  he  breathes," 

and  which  honourably  distinguishes  our  people  bata  even  the  French. 

Lord  Kinloch's  "Faith's  Jewels  presented  in  Terse;  with  other  Devout  Terse*," 
is  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which,  for  their  exquisite  tone  of  high  and  h(dy 
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feeUng,  ought  to  ooine  home  to  the  heart  of  erery  Chrutiui.  We  uj  this 
adrisedlj ;  for  thongh  the  author  u  onqneationably  a  Pmbylerian,  he  nowhere 
obtrades  on  his  readere  thoee  vieirs  which  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  bis 
futh  and  creed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  begine  with  a  eeriu  of  thooghta  sn^ested 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandmente,  and  the  Apottles'  Creed.  We 
caonot  take  np  this  little  book  without  a  real  admiration  for  the  skill,  aa  well  as 
the  good  taate,  with  which  it  haa  been  brought  together.  No  religions  differeneee 
we  may  have  with  the  writer  can  blind  our  sense  of  the  einoere  piety  and 
unaffected  humility  which  pervade  its  pages,  and  thia  is  surely  more  important 
than  the  conetmction  of  any  number  of  veises  faultless  alike  in  their  ring  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  their  metre.  The  fact  is,  Lord  Einloch's  rersee  are  often  not 
absolntely  perfect ;  many  rough  and  unkempt  (if  we  may  us«  the  term)  periods 
may  be  found  among  them ;  bat  the  sentiments  are  invariably  of  the  highest 
and  of  the  most  ennobling  character.  The  space  we  have  at  onr  command  does  not 
admit  of  many  extracts,  but  the  following,  from  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Gifts  of  the 
Dead,"  wiU  ehow  his  forcible  and  manly  Christian  style.  After  noticing  the  many 
gifts  we  recwve  from  the  living,  the  poem  speaks  of  the  dead  in  the  following 
tonching  lines : — 

"  They  bring  thee  qniet  memories,  like  the  calm 
Of  that  dim  day  liian  ennahine's  glow  more  pleasant ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  that  are  diffused  like  balm 
Throughout  the  pajnful  present. 
"  They  bring  thee  feelings  towards  the  once  beloved 
Unmii'd  with  aught  which  earth  had  shed  to  taint  them. 
And  charms  portray'd  more  bright  than  here  they  proved. 
Even  when  love's  self  might  paint  them. . 

"  They  bring  before  thee  friends  all  faultless  seen. 
Thy  mind  o'er  nothing  save  o'er  virtue  ranging : 
Friends  of  unruffled  brow,  and  eweet  bright  mien. 
And  kindness  never  changing. 
"  They  bring  thee  patience  when  thou'rt  roost  distress'd, 
Teaching  that  now  no  flowers  more  ^r  can  wither ; 
And  hopes  of  Heaven,  such  as  were  ne'er  possess'd 
Till  they  themselves  went  thither. 
"  They  bring  thee  blest  examples,  e'en  as  arms 
On  which  to  lean,  and  know  they  ne'er  will  &il  thee ; 
Death-bed  assurances,  which  hush  alarms 
When  fears  of  death  assail  thee. 
"  Still  more  they  bring  thee.    Hath  God's  Word  proclaim 
That  ministering  spirits  aid  to  man  are  giving  f 
The  Dead  are  'mongst  them,  thongh  the  Dead  they're  n: 
They  are  in  truth  the  living." 

"  The  Holy  Grul,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Tb< 
doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  principal  poem  included  in  this 
fidly  maintained  his  reputation,  thongh  we  cannot  say  that  "  Th( 
is  pleasant  reading.    It  is  throughout  sad  and  miserable,  scarce 
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enlivened  bj  ■  glouu  of  ■nnshine,  uid  it  is,  moreover,  oflen  difficnU  to  discem 
the  meaning  latent  nnder  a  flood  of  beanUfiil  Engliah.  Like  moat  of  Mr.  Tenn  j- 
Bon'a  Idylb,  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  fancifol  period  of  King  Arthur,  bat 
it  differs  almost  wholly  from  anj  of  those  he  has  hitherto  pat  forth,  and 
especiallf  in  this,  that  while  all  his  prcTioua  poems  of  this  daas  express  a 
living  sense  of  belief  in  this  one  haziness  and  a  sort  of  incredulity  is  the 
preTuling  tone.  Thus  all  the  wonders  of  the  "  Rolj  Qrul " — the  vision,  the 
divine  behest,  and  the  miraole« — are  made  to  be  tbe  reaolt  of  tbe  too-excited 
brain  of  a  beantiful  nun  1  in  Bhort,  a  poetic  development  of  metroerum.  Sir 
OaUhad,  the  joungeet  of  the  knights,  was  the  first  to  be  infected  with  the  nun'* 
belief,  and  from  her  it  spread  to  his  oompanions,  till  at  length  the  king  sees  his 
noble  band  of  warriors  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by  a  great  madness.  The 
description  of  her  vision  to  her  brother,  Sir  Fercivale,  is  one  of  tbe  most 
exqusite  pieces  in  the  volume, — 

"  And  '  0  mj  brother,  Percivale/  she  said, 
'  Sneet  brother,  I  have  seen  tbe  Holy  Orail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  beard  a  sonnd 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought — ''  It  is  not  Arthur's  nae 
To  bunt  by  moonlight,"  and  the  slender  sonnd 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew. 
Coming  upon  me.    Ob,  never  harp,  nor  horn. 
Nor  onght  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand. 
Was  like  that  muuc  as  it  came ;  and  then 
Stream'd  throagb  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam. 
And  down  tbe  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grul, 
ItoBe-red,'with  heatJngs  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colonrs  leaping  on  the  wall ; 
And  then  tbe  music  Ikded,  and  the  Grail 
Pass'd  and  tbe  beam  decay 'd,  and  from  tbe  waUa, 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night 
So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  agun 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray — 
~'iat  BO  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
r  thee  and  those,  and  all  tbe  world  be  heal'd !" 

favoured  this  year  with  a  crop  of  novels  not  less  numerons  than 
ions ;  we  shall,  however,  be  content  with  but  a  brief  notice  of 
teratnre. 

ke  author  of  "  Abel  Drake's  Wife,"  will  satisfy  most  readers  of 
It  is  clearly  written,  artistically  woven  together,  as  far  as  tbe 
about  as  moral  in  its  character  as  the  devotees  of  this  kind  of 
robably  desire. 

land,  "  A  County  Family,"  by  the  anthor  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
e  and  weak  as  the  other  is  smart  and  daver,  and  leaves  no  sense 
of  weariness.  We  think  snub  useless  labour  may  be  compared 
I  strangeet  and  most  useless  works  which  has  been  recently 
a  Mr.  Brightwell,  to  wit,  "  A  Concordance  of  the  Entire  Works 
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of  AUrad  TennjBon,"  filling  same  477  lai^  octavo  pigea.  B«allj,  when  there  i« 
so  much  written  aod  printed  which  ia  worthy  of  perusal,  we  feel  bound  to 
enter  oar  proteat  Bgainst  a  hnge  Tolame  which  can  have  little  or  no  valae  but  u 
an  tuiworUij'  adulation  of  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  pnblishera. 

"Onat;  or,  The  Fool  of  Time;  aod  oUier  Imitatdona  or  Paraphnues,"  by 
Itobert  LyttoQ,  is  a  work  »ui  gen«rU,  and  peculiar,  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  Baj  unique.  It  appeara  that  while  conceiying  the  ide*  of  a  poem,  he 
met  with  another,  called  the  "  Infernal  Comedj,"  bjr  Count  Eiaainski,  which 
entirelj  eapeneded  it.  "  fiver;  detail  of  it,"  saji  he,  "  remained  impressed  on 
my  memoi7,  and  so  coninaed  and  embarraaaed  all  anbaeqaent  att«mptB  to  complete 
~  my  own  conception  that  I  finally  reeolved  to  abandon  it  altogether.  I  was, 
however,  nnwiUing  to  do  this,  without  any  record  of  the  feelings  which  thna 
indoced  me  to  relinquish  ■  work  which  had  long  oconpied  my  time  and  my 
thonghta ;  and  while  tlie  effect  of  the  Polish  poem  was  yet  freah  on  my  mind, 
the  following  paraphiaae  of  it  was  written  with  a  rapidity  which  la  perhaps  the 
beet  gnarantee  of  its  fidelity."  We  may  add  that  Orval  ia  extremely  interesting, 
and  fall  of  human  life  under  many  and  varied  forma. 

"  M.  or  N.,"  by  O.  J.  Whjte  Melrille,  is  a  book  which  Mr.  Melville  ought 
not  to  have  written.  We  have  hod  enough  of  the  sensation  stories  of  the 
MissBraddon  kind;  but  here  is  one  which  aurpassee  any  thing  that  UissBiaddon 
his  yet  perpetrated.  Here  we  find  a  &shionabIe  and  beautiful  young  woman 
face  to  face  in  her  own  bed-room  with  a  borgUr  ;  then,  having  got  rid  of  him 
for  the  nonce,  allowing  him  to  force  hie  way  into  her  honse  in  Belgrave.sqaare ; 
then  working  witli  him  agunst  a  lawyer  who  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
her  a  written  promiae  of  marriage;  the  barglar  being  ultimately  employed  to 
garrott«  the  lawyer,  so  that  this  virtuous  and  too  sensitive  damsel  may  marry 
a  certain  Lord  Bearwarden, — and  much  more  atuff  of  the  aame  kind. 

Of  nearly  the  same  atamp  ia  a  novel  entitled  "  So  Buna  the  World  Away," 
this  time  by  a  lady,  Urs.  A  L.  Steele,  a  name  which,  for  the  writer's  own  sake, 
we  hope  is  an,  assumed  one,  seeing  that  she  has  published  a  stoiy  which  outrages 
all  the  laws  of  ordinary  morality,  and  is,  at  the  some  time,  not  cleverer  as  a  com- 
position than  the  most  wortUess  modem  French  novel.  The  heroine  ia  young 
and  beautiful,  with  great  talents  of  alluring  and  captivating  men,  aud  the  cause 
therefore  of  infinite  misery  to  her  husband,  and,  indeed,  to  almost  every  man 
who  cornea  within  her  meshes. 

"  The  Scape-goat,"  by  Leo,  is  a  clever,  bnt  to  our  mind,  an  unintereatlng 
story,  just  in  the  same  sense  that  tlie  brown  leaves  of  autumn  recall  decay.  It  is 
the  lile  of  a  yonng  unprincipled  fiishionable  &st "  man  abont  town,"  and,  as  aucb,  is 
probably  trne  enough.  Yet  est  bono  T  Moat  of  ua  have  known  such  specimena. 
Few  wish  to  have  the  canvas  strained  to  record  their  features )  fewer  still  who 
have  themselves  known  such  life  care  to  have  it  described  for  the  disgust  of 
muden  aunts  or  gentler  sisters.  The  book  itself  is  peculiar  for  its  title-page  in 
red  ink  with  a  broad  black  mourning  band ;  and  the  writer  of  it,  like  Trelawney 
in  the  "  Younger  Son,"  moat  hkely  desoribes  hia  own  career  under  the  por- 
traitnre  of  the  "  Scape-goat"  The  atory  we  have  not  apace  to  ^ve  in  detail 
here.  The  hero,  "  Leo,"  begins  by  falling  head-over^ors  in  love  with  a  lovely, 
yoong,  and  pure-minded  girl ;  but  hard-hearted  parente  intervene ;  so  this  scheme 
fails.  Then  we  find  him  after  a  brief  interval  none  the  less  in  love  with  Lula. 
(Where,  by-the-hye,  did  the  writer  pick  np  this  lovely  name  P  which  is  not,  r 
it  looks,  Oriental :  we  fancy  it  belongs  to  no  langnage  bnt  the  author's.)    Tl 
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lie  goes  OS  to  tlie  "  Great  Babjlon,"  and  makM  eqoally  fierce  love  to  Hra. 
Molueee — another  sweet  and  eqaallj  orifinal  name — of  course,  too,  "  beantiftil 
and  kind,"  and  eqaally,  of  oonrse,  the  wife  of  an  ag«d  foot,  who  bu  the  mis- 
fortane  to  be  her  hasbaiid.  But  this  plan  fuls  too.  "  Holaases  "  qnarrelB  with 
"  Leo,"  and  makes  mischief  wit^  "  Lnla,"  on  which  this  hero  behaves  as  might 
be  expected — bee-like  skims  fixnn  flower  to  flower— picks  np  a  Brompton  acttess, 
and,  deepi;  in  debt,  sighs  for  a  rich  wife.  At  last  this  hope  is  nearly  realized, 
when  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Manchester  merchant  receivea  thnmgh  faer  father 
an  anonymoDS  letter  telling  her  what  this  "  Leo  "  realiy  is  like.  Finally,  mad 
with  deapMT,  the  hero  mahsa  acraai  Fnnoe  as  fast  as  express  steam  will  carry 
him,  to  receive  the  dying  words  of  Lola,  which,  however,  be  &ils  to  hear — 
being  crippled  for  life  iu  a  dreadfitl  accident.  Snch,  closely  condensed,  is  the 
stoty  of  the  "  Scape-goat,"  wherein  we  fiul  to  see  the  justice  or  the  butfa  of 
the  title.  AU  we  Bee  in  the  atoiy  is  the  oonunonest  of  common  morals — that, 
good  for  nothing,  the  hero  of  it  well  deserved  every  nusfortnne  that  befell  him. 
Intensely  selfish,  worthlera  in  every  phsM  of  lu£  life,  careless  of  all  feeling 
fi>r  others,  and  specially  for  that  of  women,  his  tkte  eicitea  no  pity,  and 
assuredly  no  wonder.  His  end  in  a  Bath  chur,  wheeled  along  the  lake  of 
Genevsi,  inditing  this  any  thing  but  pleasant  story  of  his  mean  and  contemptible 
career,  is  one  with  which  we  cordially  sympatliize,  as  a  stem  bnt  just  retribatjon. 

"  'Die  Crust  and  the  Cake,"  by  Edward  Qarrett,  disappoints  the  reader  as  he 
reads  on.  The  commencement  is  indeed  good,  but  the  later  parts  of  the  volumes 
cease  to  have  the  attraction  of  the  earlier  portions.  We  Uimk,  had  Mr.  Qarrett 
not  been  fiuanatcd  by  tiie  cnstomary  three  volnmee,  he  might  have  made  a  good 
and  eS'ective  story  in  two  volames. 

We  doubt  whether  "Viola"  wilt  at  all  incresae  iJie  reputation  of  the  author  of 
"  My  Son's  Wife,"  filled,  as  it  is,  t«  the  overflowing  with  the  strangest  sensational 
■toriea,  often  ill-adapted,  and  generally  ill-arranged.  Of  course,  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  writing,  bnt  thia  without  the  peg*  of  sound  sense,  or  a  really  well^Mn- 
oeived  story  whereon  to  hang  it,  seems  to  ns  more  than  IJbrown  away.  Surely 
Hiss  BraddoQ  has  much  to  answer  for,  in  that  she  has  called  into  existence  a 
crowd  of  followers,  scarcely  one  of  whom  has  one  ray  of  her  nndonbted  genius. 

Wa  recommend  onr  readers  not  to  read  "  Wavemey  Court,"  by  Mr.  Q.  Qarrett, 
nnless  they  wish  to  be  utterly  bored.  Why  such  woib  are  produced  has  always 
been  onr  wonder, — scarcely  leas,  who  are  the  people  who  read  them  F 

Much  more  interesting  is  a  atory  by  Miss  Wliitty,  entitled  "  Wife  and  Child," 
the  nanie  of  which  hardly,  we  think,  conveys  a  fitting  idea  of  the  authoress's 
aims.  The  story  is  dearly  and  sensibly  told  by  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Harley,  who  arrives  by  a  IHligmue  at  a  quaint  old  village  inn,  called  the 
"Artists' Home,"  in  the  small  town  of  Qtunachea,  near  the  Chateau  d'En. 


AET. 

Ws  shall  e^ve  some  account  of  the  "  Art "  of  1869  by  noticing  some  of  the  chief 
Exhibitions,  and  we  naturally  take  first  that  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Vow,  if  we 
take  the  Academy's  own  account  of  its  doings,  we  cannot  bnt  believe  that  all  haa 
been  done  which  oould  l>e  Uriy  expected  of  a  body  so  illustrious ;  that  British 
Art  haa  been  honestly  dealt  with  ;  that  the  public,  thrOQgh  its  instrumentality. 
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has  had  theanniuleiijojmeDtandadvuitageof  seeiiigtbe  "seleot"  of  the  British 
school ;  nay,  mora  thao  this,  tiiat  English  artUts  tbemaelvM  have  had  the  piivi- 
le^  of  exhibiting  their  best  works  ;  tme  fame  thereby  expected,  ti^ther  with 
the  iucitemeDt  to  even  higher  works  consequent  thereto,  being  their  best  hand- 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  we  are  bound  to  consider  in  common 
justice  to  the  large  class  of  artists  ouUide  the  "pale,"  the  more  so,  that  they 
ore  supported  by  so  man;  evidences  of  truth,  and  that  tbeir  criee  for  redi^ss 
ara  so  "  loud  and  deep."  We  feel,  indeed,  that  after  all  we  do  them  but  ecaut 
justice  if  we  weigh  well  theirstatementa  of  their  own  case  before  we  decide  where 
the  truth  really  lies. 

Now,  without  referring  unnecessarily  to  former  years  when,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  cry  ttoca  "  outsiders,"  one  ready  stereotyped  answer  was  always 
ui^ed,  viz.  "  want  of  tpaee  " — supposed,  as  this  was,  to  justify  any  and  every 
instance  of  neglect  and  iiguetice,  and  to  meet  every  remonstrance,  however  forcible 
and  true — we  are  content  to  accept  thopteeent  Eihibition  in  Burlington  Gardens 
aa  it  is,  and  to  judge  how  far  it  meets,  or  in  any  way  modifies,  the  discomforts 
and  annoyances  which  all  men,  except  the  ruler*  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  admit 
that  artists  have  heretofore  had  to  undergo;  and  ibr  this  purpose  we  take  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  year  in  connexion  with  the  lavish  promises  held  out 
previously  to  and  during  the  building  of  their  new  house.  Acting,  then,  on  this 
decision,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  "  outsider  "  has  ample  ground  for  complunt, 
and  that  he  has  little,  indeed  scarcely  any,  hope  for  the  tiiture. 

The  Academy,  through  its  President,  pronuhed  that  in  their  new  rooms  there 
would  be  space  enough  to  hang  half  as  many  again  pictures  as  there  were 
formerly,  and  that  no  picture  once  accepted  would  be  refused  a  place  i  yet  how 
contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  promise  eipressed  in  them  1  All  "  accepted  "  pictures  have,  donbtleee, 
been  bung,  but  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show  any  one  what  the  word 
"  accepted  "  really  means,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  deserving  artists  have  been 
sacrificed  to  keep  t«  the  tetter  of  the  President's  pmmise.  A  few  facts  gleaned 
from  this  published  list  will,  we  think,  go  far  to  prove  bow  many  pictures  have 
this  year  been  in  all  probability  rejected  which,  had  ordinary  fair  play  been 
eiercised  towards  them,  would  have  given  additional  attraction  to  the  Eihibi- 
tion, and  at  the  snme  time  have  increased  the  reputation  of  their  authors.  Now, 
on  referring  to  this  catalt^e,  we  find  that  there  are  at  least  100  fewer  works 
of  British  Artists  (of  outtidert,  that  is  of  persons  not  yet  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Academy)  than  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Exhibition  of  last  year ;  that, 
instead  of  tbera  being  "  half  as  many  again  "  paintings  as  in  former  years, 
there  is,BB  nearly  as  possible,  thesaraenumber  of  works  in  oil  as  in  last  year;  and 
that,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  make  np  the  number  promised  by  the 
President,  some  sixty  puntings  by  foreign  ariists  have  been  called  in  to  swell  the 
nnrabers ;  moreover,  that  B.A.'s  and  A.R.A.'s  contribute  forty-two  works  more 
than  they  did  last  year ;  so  that,  by  this  means,  the  usual  tale  of  pictures  has 
been  made  np,  doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  care  much  probably  for 
their  own  reputaUon,  but  little  enough  for  the  encouragement  of  "  British 
Art." 

So  much  for  the  better  opportunity  which  the  Academy  was  to  afford  for  the 
display  of  British  works,  ana  for  the  greater  advantages  it  was  to  offer  to  British  - 
Artists.    We  know  but  too  well  that,  imder  the  promise  of  more  gsneroos  treat 
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ment,  the  "  outtiden  "  did  tbelr  best  tlii«  year ;  for,  according  to  the  President'i 
own  iitatcntent,  there  were  1600  more  pictares  sent  in  than  in  any  prerioos  yeu. 
We  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  the  feeling  of  disgust  and  dismay  at  the 
actual  result — diagnst  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  tod 
dismay  in  respect  to  the  future. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  new  Academy,  we  proceed  to  give  some  notice 
of  its  pictures  and  sculptareH — at  least,  of  as  many  of  them  as  our  Umited  space 
will  allow.    To  commence: — 

Trammelled  by  no  "  school "  retollecUons  Mr.  Millais  gives  ue  Am  view  of  all  be 
represents — and  that  view  how  original,  how  noble !  His  portrait  of  Miss  Nina 
Lehroann— a  little  (^rl  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red  rose  in  her  hand,  and  sitting 
on  a  green  garden-vase — is  most  child-like  and  simple,  both  aa  to  poeitioD  (of 
which  much  hit  been  sud)  and  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  tbe  subject  This 
is,  to  our  mind,  a  portrait  of  the  highest  order,  while  that  of  Mr.  Fowler  ranks 
with  those  of  the  olden  times,  when  the  fashionable  portrait-painter,  as  ve  know 
him,  was  unknown,  and  portraiture  itself  look  ita  place  by  tbe  side  of  history. 
In  contrast  to  the  delicately-paiuted  portrait  of  Miss  Lehmann  is  tbe  vigorously- 
punted  picture  of  "  Vanessa,"  a  life-size,  half-length  figure  of  a  dark,  scornful- 
looking  woman,  the  rival  in  Swift's  affections  to  the  ill-used  Stella.  Mr. 
Millais'  next  picture  is  called  the  "Gambler's  Wife,"  a  tall,  delicate  woman  with 
a  careworn  face,  standing  in  the  grey  morning  light  end  thooghtfuUy  looking 
at  some  cards  which  lie  upon  a  table.  The  story  is  pathetic  and  simple,  and 
Mr.  Millais  in  this,  as  in  his  other  pictures,  has  fully  done  himself  justice,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  leil  to  ho  desired. 

Mr.  Calderon  in  both  his  pictures  this  year  shows  powerful  handling  and 
great  facility  of  execution.  His  principal  picture  is  historical.  Catherine  de 
Lorraine,  Duchesee  de  Montpensior,  is  represented  urging  Jacques  Clement  to 
assassinate  Henry  III.  The  fur  and  beautiful  duchess  is  intently  watebing  the 
face  of  her  companion,  a  sensuous,  blear-eyed-looking  monk,  who  is  evidently 
weighing  the  danger  he  has  to  encounter  against  the  reward  he  hopes  to  obtain 
for  tbe  foul  deed,  if  be  should  be  successful.  Tbe  subject  is  treated  in  a  must 
dramatic  and  masterly  manner.  His  next  picture  belongs  to  tbe  mediieval  times, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  that  kind  of  subject  in  which  Mr.  Calderon  haa 
shown  himself  eminently  happy.  "  Sighing  his  Soul  ioto  his  Lady's  Face  "  is  in 
every  way  a  most  delightf\il  painting,  representing,  aa  it  does,  two  lovers  sitting 
in  a  boat  which  glides  gently  with  the  stream.  The  lady  is  a  handsome  dark- 
eyed  creature,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  with  just  enough  coquetry  to  make 
her  most  bewitching,  glancing,  as  she  does,  modestly  down  at  a  flower  which  she 
truls  in  tbe  water,  while  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  conscious  of  her  lover's 
rapturous  gaze.  The  lover  is  a  handsome  manly  fellow,  with  a  &ank,  honest 
countenance — his  whole  action  and  attitude  well  expressing  tbe  title  tbe  artist 
has  given  to  bis  picture  of  "  Sighing  bis  Soul  into  his  Lady's  Face." 

The  "  Una  and  the  Red-cross  Knight "  is,  we  think,  an  unfortunate  specimen 
of  the  labour  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  artist  of  the  present  day.  Hr. 
Watts  is  a  man  of  the  most  refined  taste,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  had  this 
work  of  hie  been  seen  elsewhere,  it  would  have  revealed  beaotaes  we  fail  to  detect 
in  its  present  situation.  Of  "  The  Dove  "  we  will  only  say  that,  like  Mr.  Watts 's 
other  picture,  it  is  simply  lost  amidst  its  present  surroundings.  The  fiict  is, 
this  artist's  works  are  so  refioed  and  subtle  in  tbeir  quality  that  we  feel  sore 
they  are  not  suited  for  the  glare  and  bustle  of  a  modem  exhibition.    Mr.  Watts 
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delights  in  the  moat  delicate  gradationB  of  colour,  kiid  reTels  in  "  tone  " — that 
rare  qualitj  in  modem  pictnrei. 

Sir  Edirin  Landieer  in  hie  prindpal  pictnre  of  the  present  yen, "  Tfae  Sifui- 
nery  invaded  \>j  Sea-eaglee,"  hae  Bhown  wonderAil  manipulation  and  a  marvellons 
ekill,  qnite  equal  to  the  beit  days.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  an  eagle  would 
use  hia  beak  in  this  fashion  ;  but  rather,having  wized  hie  prej  with  his  talons, 
then  with  his  beak  would  rip  up  the  breast  of  hie  unfortunate  victim.     An  apt 
illuetratioD  of  this  judgment  occun  to  us  on  the  moment.     In  the  firet  draft  of 
Lord  Bjron'e  famous  stanzas  on  Waterloo  occurred  the  lines — 
"  Here  bis  last  flight  the  baughtj  eeigle  flew. 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fatal  plain." 
These  happened  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Beinagle,  B.A.,  who  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
scene,  but  represented  the  eagle  "  grasping  the  earth  with  his  taloni."    Lord 
Byron  at  once  recognized  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  artist,  and  remsrked, 
"  Beinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better  omitliologist  than  I  am.     Eagles  and  all 
birds  of  pre;  attack  with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  heake,  and  I  have 
altered  the  line  thus : — 

*  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain.' 
This  ie,  I  think,  a  better  tine,  besidee  its  poetical  justice."    We  may  fbrther 
remark  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  natural  history  that  eagles  ever  combine 
in  numbers  to  attack,  their  onslaughts  being  usually  made  in  pairs  only. 

The  subject  dietresses  ns  so  much  that  we  are  glad  to  turn  from  it,  and,  as  we 
do  so,  we  find  ourselves  before  a  picture  which  is  as  pleasing  as  the  other  was 
paiufnl,  the  fir^t  meeting  of  "  King  Cophetna  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  by  Maclise. 
L)  this  picture  we  see  the  king  eitting  within  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  many  of 
his  stalwart  knights  standing  around  him,  pausing,  as  well  he  might,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  revels  and  of  his  jeete,  to  gaze  on  the  "  be^^  maid,"  a  graceful  and 
lovely  girl,  who  is  modesty  it«elf,  in  spite  of  the  rags  wherein  she  is  clothed. 
Beautiful,  indeed,  she  is !  and  her  sweet  yet  noble  face  assures  us  that  she  will 
make  a  gracious  queen  and  a  loving  wife ;  more  than  this,  we  feel  that  the  king, 
a  handsome  soldier,  will  never  regret  his  marriage  with  the"b^gar  maid." 
Mr,  Maclise,  who  is  alone  in  bis  work,  which  is  so  strong  and  manly,  will,  we 
believe,  be  known  as  an  original  and  an  independent  thinker  when  many  of  the 
popular  favoaritCB  of  the  day  are  justly  forgotten. 

Among  the  more  popular  pictures  of  tkii  eihibition,  we  might  almost  have 
said  of  any  exhibition,  are  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Leighton.  That  which  wo 
like  beet  is  the  "  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon."  His  other  paintings  of 
"  Helios  and  Rhodos,"  and  "  Dcedalna  end  Icarus,"  are  also  very  beautiful.  Wa 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Leigbton  attempt«d  such  a  subject  as  that  of  St. 
Jerome ;  the  deep  religious  sentiment  so  neceeaary  for  so  grand  a  subject  being, 
we  fear,  tar  beyond  Mr.  Leighton's  capacity.  A  most  accomplished  artist, 
possessing  al!  the  power  of  hand  and  head  to  be  desired,  yet,  how  is  it,  that,  with 
all  their  beauty,  we  feel  no  afTectian  for  bis  works?  Is  it  that  heart  is  still 
essential  to  the  painter,  and  that  the  greatest  skill  in  manipulation  without  heart 
fails  to  awaken  real  eympatbj  with  the  work  done  ? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  always  a  delightful  painter,  has  given  us  some  more  of  bis 
beautiful  pictures,  which — we  had  almost  said,  in  spite  of  their  attractiveness — 
amply  repay  careful  study.  "  The  Commentator  on  the  Koran  "  is  a  perfect 
work,  and  possesaes  the  highest  artistic  qualities. 
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"  Onlj  herself"  is  k  picture  full  of  Beutiment  and  pathos.  An  old  woman, 
wboae  features  tell  of  hardBhipa  p&tiently  and  hravelj  eadured,  is  mting  against 
a  wall,  behind  and  above  which  two  merrj-ejed  little  urchins  have  clambered, 
one  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fishing-rod,  both  alike  bent  upon  or  having  returned 
from  a  fixhing  eicunion.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  thui  the  sunny  expres- 
sion of  the  children  and  the  care-worn,  sorrowing,  haggard  features  of  the  old 
womaD.  Each  and  all  are,  we  oonceive,  an  admiisble  rendering  of  the  lines  Hr. 
Faed  has  appended  to  his  picture,  and  which  we  here  gladly  quote — 

"  Alone  with  her  thoughts !— as  a  song  may  awaken 
Some  scenes  long  foigotten — some  haunts  long  forsaken ; 
So  the  laughter  of  childhood  has  brought  back  her  home. 
But,  alas !  for  the  vision — she  "s  alone — all  alone." 

"  Homeless  "  is  another  picinre  by  the  same  artist,  pathetic  in  its  subject,  no 
less  pathetic  in  hit  treatment  of  it.  A  little  crossing-sweeper,  with  his  broom 
beside  him,  is  coiled  up  on  a  door-step.  The  light  from  a  tamp  which  in  near 
fklls  full  upon  him.  Forgetful  of  his  miseries,  and  of  the  rain  &Uing  most 
piteously,  his  childish  face  weats  a  faappj  smile,  as  if  he  were  dreaming  of  angels. 
Ever  appealing  to  our  sympathies,  Mr.  Faed  well  knows  how  to  touch  a  chord 
which  none  of  us  can  refuse  to  listen  to.  Who  can  turn  away  unmoved  from  a 
■ad  and  forlorn  old  woman  P  who  can  gaze  with  tearless  eyes  on  a  neglected  and 
ibrsahen  child  P 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr,  Frith  has  so  degenerated  since  he  painted 
"Bamsgate  Sands"  and  "The  Derby."  "Hope  and  Pear"  is  indeed  a  sad 
falling  off,  while  his  pictures  of  "Altisidora,"  "Nell  Gwynne,"  and  "  Malvolio 
married  to  the  Countess  in  imagination,"  are  theatrical  in  the  worst  sense  of  this 
word.  "  The  Man  in  Armour,"  too,  is  moet  uninteresUng.  But  painters,  like 
poets,  are  oCUn  very  unequal — often,  indeed,  seem  to  exhibit  for  awhile  no  rays 
of  their  former  brightness.  So  we  hope  that  in  a  future  season  this  really  clever 
painter  will  not  fail  to  do  himself  greater  justice. 

Mr.  Sant,  of  whom  we  once  hoped  better  things,  has  snccnmbed  to  prosperity! 
TriSing  with  his  art,  that  coy  and  jealous  mistress  bat  r^ected  him  !  She  now 
disowns  his  work !  And  what  can  we  say  to  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  F 
Were  it  not  for  the  respect  we  are  constrained  to  feel  for  a  man  who  has  prodnced 
pictures  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  British  school,  we  should  turn  away  with 
indifference.  We  feel  sad  to  confess  it— we  once  admired  Mr.  Ward's  art,  but 
now  we  deem  it  unworthy  our  attentian. 

Mr.  Elmore,  whose  usual  style  is  so  manly  and  vigorous,  has  for  this  year's 
exhibition  some  pictures  equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  Of  thcse,"Katherine 
and  PetrUQchio,"  bis  best,  is  also  the  best  Shafcesperian  picture  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Mr.  Elmore  thoroughly  studies  his  subject — and  many  of  our 
younger  painters  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  him. 

The  principal  picture  by  Mr.  Armitage  this  year  is  "Hero  lighting  the 
Beacon  to  guide  Leander  across  the  Hellespont,"  The  figure  of  Hero  is  life-size, 
and  "  academic  "  in  the  extreme,  yet  with  little  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Such  a 
picture  does  not  please,  in  spite  of  much  knowledge  and  power  displayed  in  its 
execution. 

Mr.  Cope  exhibits  a  picture  which  he  calls  "The  Price  of  Victory,"  the 
■ubject  being  a  visit  on  the  morning  afler  Waterloo  of  tiie  chief  medical  officer 
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to  "  the  Doke,"  who  reads  orer  the  sad  list  of  those  who  had  Men  on  the  18th 
of  June — yet  a  more  uttertj  wasted  etretch  of  canvasa  we  have  rarely  seen. 
What,  we  may  aak,  is  there  in  the  subject  to  demand  so  many  square  jarde  of 
sor&ce  P  On«  would  easily  have  oontained  all  that  this  artist  had  t«  t«ll  as. 
We  are  thanbfol  to  add  that  the  "(preat  Dulce"  was  nerer  like  Mr.  Cope's 
portrait  of  him. 

AmoDg  the  worst  portrait*  id  Uie  Academy  are  thoee  bj  Sir  Francia  Grant, 
a  tashionable  diUtlanle,  whose  works,  at  their  best,  were  bnt  dilated  imitations 
of  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  wanting  in  all  his  art,  and  onlj  catishing  some  of  b\i 
grace  and  sweetness :  they  are  now  deficient  of  all  ttamina,  and  only  redeemed 
irom  utter  worthlessness  by  a  certiun  trick  of  faehionable  style  which  such  a 
man  could  hardly  fail  to  impart.  Eeuce  it  is  that  his  works,  in  spite  of  their 
meaningless  insipidity,  atill  hold  a  place  in  the  opinions  of  "  Society." 

Mr.  Leslie's  pictures  are  pleasant  and  sunny,  hut  a  little  more  decision  wonld 
be,  perhaps,  advantageous. 

Mr.  Sandys  eibibitfi  two  pictures  this  year,  of  which  one,  the  "Medea,"  a  dark 
woman  of  tragic  aspect,  Barronnded  by  her  "  charms  and  spells,"  posBeaaea  an 
nnusoal  interest ;  the  other,  the  porti^t  of  a  lady  holding  bearte'-ease  to  her 
boBom — a  painting  careiiil  and  laboriona  in  its  handling,  yet  preeeriing  the 
highest  qualities.  We  believe  such  work  to  be  as  genuine  and  earnest  aa  the 
broad  and  simple  touch  of  Sir  Joshua  or  the  subtlety  of  Turner ;  yet  how  wide 
the  difference  I  bow  all-comprehensive  is  Art ! 

"  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,"  by  Mr.  Oale,  is  the  best  treatment  of  thu 
subject  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  "  And  they  began  to  make  merry  "  is  the 
part  of  the  Parable  taken.  The  father,  who  has  seen  his  son  trom  "  afar  off,"  is 
returning  with  him,  his  bee  beaming  with  love  and  joy  at  having  found  hia 
long-loet  son.  The  son,  all  penitence  and  remorse,  is  clinging  tenderly  to  his 
father,  and  seems  as  if  he  scarcely  dare  realice  that  he  is  already  forgiven. 
Some  Eastern  dancing-giria  are  introdnced,  who  give  great  lite  to  the  picture. 

"  Sick  and  in  Prison  "  is  another  picture  by  this  clever  artist.  A  sweet  and 
lovely  girl  is  trying  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  father,  who  is  bowed  down  with 
grief.  The  small  pictures  Mr.  Gale  painted  some  time  ago  were  very  perfect, 
and  we  have  heard  that  he  intends  returning  to  that  class  of  Art:  if  so,  we 
congratulate  him,  and  "  the  pnblic." 

M.  E.  Frftre,  in  his  picture  of  "  La  Olissarde,"  gives  us  children  indeed  I  with 
all  their  bright  light-heartedness,  their  merry  laugh  and  joyous  smile  1  "  Lea 
Baisins,"  too,  is  perfectly  charming  in  its  simple,  unaffected  nature. 

Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonhenr,  the  w^-known  French  painter  of  animals,  in  the  two 
pictures  she  this  year  exhibits,  viz.  "Moutons  Ecossais"  and  "Moutons  des 
PyiinieB,"  has  shown,  as  she  always  does,  immense  knowledge  of  animals  and  of 
their  ways.  The  quality  and  texture  of  their  coverings  ahe  renders  admirably — 
and  whether  she  depicts  the  strong  rart-horse  or  the  graceful  gazelle,  with  its 
all  but  human  eyes,  her  animals  are  always  real,  and,  as  such,  appeal  to  our 
sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  ourselves  well-nigh  tired  by 
Mr.  Ansdell's  constant  manufacture  of  stags,  dogs,  &i:.,  with  no  reality  in  them : 
alike  hard  and  unnatural — we  feel  no  interest  in  their  dcongs,  or  in  the  punter 
who  portrays  them. 

Of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  F.  R  Lee  we  can  only  aay  that  they  are  more  like 
tea-boards  than  ever. 

Mr.  Vieat  Cole,  one  of  our  moat  charming  landscape  painters,  baa  pren  ur 
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three  df lii^htfal  pictarea,  "  Sammer  Showem,"  "  A  Pftnse  in  the  Storm  at 
Saniet,"  and  "  Floating  down  to  Camelot."  Mr.  Cole  has  great  feeling  for  tha 
Bnbtl«tiea  of  nature,  ind  ia  not  content,  like  some  of  oar  landscape  paint^n,  with 
giving  us  one  phaiie  only  of  her  ever-chaogini;  face. 

"  A  DiBpnted  Bonndary,"  by  Mr.  Erslcine  Nicol,  u  a  picture  full  of  character 
and  truth.  Au  old  &rmer  uon'f  be  convinoed,  in  «pite  of  all  a  kind  Uvyer  aud 
an  intelligent  and  indignant  countryman  with  their  maps  can  say  or  explain. 
He  etill  doggedly  bites  the  wiap  of  straw  in  his  mouth,  which  gtvee  a  most 
etquuite  finiah  to  the  man.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Nicol  is  less  coarse  in 
Bobject  and  eiecntion  than  formerly — his  work  thereby  losing  all  ita  Tulgarity 
but  none  of  its  humour. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mark*,  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Minstrel's  Galleiy,"  exhibits  great 
individuality  of  character,  with  a  sense  of  humour  of  a  much  higher  claaa  than 
that  of  Mr.  Nicol.  Greatly  improved  in  his  manipulation,  this  picture  has  neither 
the  hardness  of  his  eftrly  work  nor  the  muzziness  of  his  second  style. 

Mr.  Hook  is  as  clerer  and  as  dexterous  as  erer ;  but  we  wish  be  would  not 
repeat  himself  so  often ;  having  seen  him  once,  yon  have  seen  him  always. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  a  man  of  undoubted  power.  We  had  hoped,  too,  of 
eome  refinement.  But  what  can  we  say  of  his  pictures  of  the  present  year — 
"  The  Birthday  "  and  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "p  So  coaiBc  are  they — ne  had 
almost  said  vulgar — it  is  a  pity  some  friend  had  not  wiiwly  advised  him  not  to 
submit  such  pictures  to  the  public  gaze.  They  not  only  do  not  add  to  his  high 
reputation,  but  they  suj^est  the  piuniiil  doubt  wbeUier,  after  all,  that  repatation 
he  not  greater  than  its  deserts. 

Mr.  Linnell  and  his  sons  are  all  earnest  men,  and  an  honour  to  the  English 
•chool ;  but  Mr.  W.  Linnell,  having  gone  to  Italy  to  study,  has  ia  his  "  Aurora 
in  Romagna"  somewhat  affected  the  old  masters,  thereby  giving  np  his  own 
originality.  Imitate  if  yon  will,  hut  do  so  following  in  the  same  spirit,  not  in 
the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  wisely  abandoned  the  class  of  subjects  he  attempted  last  year 
and  hsa  gone  back  to  small  pictures.  Mr.  Dobson  belongs  to  a  purist  school 
we  trust  now  fhst  dying  out,  wanting  as  it  has  always  been  in  all  manly 
qualities — so  sickly  in  sentiment  and  so  morbid  in  feeling.  Defects  such  as 
tikeee,  in  spite  of  dexterity  in  handling  and  knowledge  of  technicalities,  render 
his  works  insipid  and  nnintoresting- 

Mr.  F.  Holl,  a  promising  young  arlist,  exhibits  a  picture  in  illustration  of  the 
words,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  It  is,  indeed,  so  good  a  picture  that  we  n^ret  the  sadness  of 
the  subject,  for  who  could  wish  to  have  aught  so  paiuful  constantly  before  him  P 
A  poem  may  be  sad,  hut  we  can  close  the  book,  to  open  it  ^ain  when  in  the 
right  mood  for  its  enjoyment ;  hut  a  pictore  bung  oa  our  walls  seems  ever 
mntoly  appealing  to  us. 

With  the  Orchardson  and  Fettie  school  we  confess  ourselves  not  in  love. 
Clever,  meretrieioos,  and  tricky,  at  the  same  time  aSccting  the  faone«t  and 
the  sincere,  it  is  wanting  in  the  sound  and  earnest  work  which  all  good  and  tme 
Art  demands.     It  is  no  good  sign  of  the  times  that  such  Art  should  be  popular. 

Neither  Mr.  Le  Jeune  in  his  "  Rather  Shy,"  nor  Mr.  Poole  in  bis  "  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  at  Belmont"  have  produced  works  this  year  which  satisfy  our  judg- 
ment, or  wbicb  we  fancy  will  greatly  increase  their  reputation.  Mr.  Le  Jeunc's 
picture  is  pretty  and  graoefhl,  as  are  all  bis  paintings,  but  &  little  too  nnliko 
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DBtare  to  be  pleasing  to  as ;  while,  on  the  otber  h&nd,  Mr.  Poole  has,  ire  thinlc, 
failed  t«  embodj  tfae  real  intention  of  Shakespere.  The  greenieh  hne  of  the 
moonlight  w,  we  think,  eiaggeratcd.  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  moonlight 
pictare  of  last  year,  which  was  perfec|. 

The  "  ProdigaVg  Eetam,"  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  shows  good  and  earnest  work, 
though  it  is,  possibly,  a  little  too  academic.  His  "  Proserpine  "  is  very  sweet  and 
beautiful. 

Sir  Noel  Paton'a  "  Caliban  "  is  hard  and  annatural,  and  abounds  in  loathsome 
detula  of  form.   It  ought  to  give  no  one  any  pleaanre  to  gaze  on  such  a  monster. 

The  paintings  by  Mr.  Uason  are  extremely  vague  and  misty,  immaterial  as  a 
dream  might  be,  and  as  wanting  in  definiteness ;  nor,  will  we  add,  can  his  work 
bear  analysis  in  the  teehnicalitieg  of  Art.  In  strong  contrast  to  hiro  stand  out 
the  works  of  Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep,  who  is  as  powerful  and  as  coarse  as  ever, 
and  wanting  in  refinement  of  form,  colour,  and  manipnlation. 

A  "January  Morning,"  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  is  a  good  subject  treated  most 
tenderly. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke's  painldnge  are  as  vigorous  and  as  bold  as  nsnal — strong  in 
colour,  admirable  in  effect — at  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  eky  in 
the  "  Mending  Nets,  Bay  of  Naples  "  ia  rather  crude. 

Mr.  Yeames  exhibits  two  very  pleasing  pictures,  "  The  Fugitive  Jacobite  "  and 
"Alarming  Footsteps,"  both  showing  good  honest  work,  but  not  much  imagina- 
tion. And  we  are  glad  to  speak  in  equal  terms  of  praise  of  M.  Tadema's  two 
pictures,  "  Un  Amateur  Romain  "  and  "  Une  Danse  Pyrrhique ;"  both  show  an 
appreciation  of  the  manly  style,  while  neither  of  them  show  any  lack  of  decision. 
This  artist  knows  what  to  do ;  he  also  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Miss  Mutrie  is  a  perfect  painter  of  flowers;  and  theqnalityof  her  works,  while 
it  is  most  charming,  has  also  all  that  v&iiety  of  decision  and  vagueness  which 
renders  it  so  like  nature.     Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie  has  not  that  quality. 

We  cannot  say  mncb  for  the  pictures  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Wynfield  and  Mr.  Pott, 
the  former  in  his  "  Rich  Widow"  is  wanting  in  life  and  sparkle;  the  latter,  in 
his  "  Fire  at  a  Theatre,"  simply  renders  theatrically  a  theatrical  subject. 

Of  the  piotores  of  Mr.  G.  0.  Story  we  like  best  "  The  Old  Soldier,"  taken  from 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey."  Hia  works  generally  possess  simplicity — but 
a  simplicity  nearly  akin  to  insipidity. 

Mr.  Creswick  this  year  is  extremely  weak,  and  not  the  Creawick  we  used  to 
know,  nor  can  we  say  much  more  of  Mr.  G.  Bichmond,  whose  portrwtH  are  most 
disagreeable  in  manipulation  and  crude  in  colour.  The  "  Cinderella,"  too,  of  M. 
V.  Lerins  is  equally  disagreeable,  but  from  the  opposite  defect  of  too  great 
smoothness,  while  it  is  by  no  meaus  perfect  in  drawing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  8.  Solomon  in  "  The  Toilet  of  a  Roman  Lady,"  and  Mr.  J.  Brett  in  "  The 
Intercepted  Letter  "  eihibit  good  works  of  their  class ;  the  former  having  great 
originality  of  conception,  the  latter  much  good  int«ntJon.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  &ther  in  Mr.  Brett's  picture  slightly  approaches  the  caricature,  and 
that  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face  is  not  well  given. 

"A  Christening  in  France," by  M.  A.  Legros,  is  qniunt  and  natural,  at  the 
same  time  showing  perfect  mastery  of  material  and  subject.  "  In  Hiding  aAer 
CuUoden,"  too,  is  a  really  interesting  picture,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  and  shows 
that  this  artist  has  good  stuJTinhim;  we  may,howeTer,atthesame  time,regrct 
that  he  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

The  Eastern  studies,  i.e.  "  Sketches  made  in  Egypt  duringthc  years  1858-59," 
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by  F.  Goodall,  ^ve  ni  a  far  higher  idea  of  his  power  than  we  have  ever  befiffe 
poeeeeeed.  There  u  in  them  a  genuineneae  of  purpose  and  a  vigoar  of  eiecntion 
weeometimes  mi^a  in  his  finished  works.  Admirable  in  all  their qnalitieB,  we  can 
hut  wish  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  llojal  Academy,  or  at  South 
Kenrington  Museum,  so  that  students  might  have  constantly  belore  them  snch 
examples  for  their  contemplation  and  study. 

The  sculpture  eihibit«d  this  year — no  longer  in  a  gloomy  vanlt  which  few 
cared  to  penetrate, and  still  fewer  knew  aught  aboat  after  hoars  spent  therein,  hut  in 
the  hright«et  light  and  the  best  of  situations, — is  still,  we  r^ret  to  say,  a  disgrace 
to  the  English  school.  "  The  youtbfdl  Hannibal  etrangling  the  Eagle  1  all^orical 
of  the  struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome  during  the  Punic  Ware  "  ebows  its 
sculptor,  M.  d'Epinay,  has  a  re&ned  appreciation  of  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the 
human  form.  This  qusJity,  carefully  wrought  out,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  modem 
Engluh  ecbool  of  sculpture,  but  is  suceesefully  cultivated  by  the  French,  in 
wtuMe  school  we  believe  M.  d'Epinay,  though  a  natunlLzed  Englishman,  has 
chiefly  studied.  A  little  more  of  determined  energy  in  (be  boy  would  make  this 
Hannibal  a  really  perfect  work. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  scnlptares  we  shall  not  speak,  as,  sooth  to  say,  they  altogether 
failed  to  arrest  onr  attention. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. — The  exhibition  of  this  year  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  one,  though  we  missed  the  works  of  more  than  one  of  the 
habitnal  contributors  to  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  noUced  two  or  three 
excellent  pictures  by  an  artist  who  ie  known  to  the  world  by  several  oil  ptuntings 
<^  groat  and  deierved  reputation,  but  not  hitherto,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
water-colour  works.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt — for  to  him  we  allude — exhibits  two 
drawings :  "  The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salerno,"  and  a  coast  scene  called 
"  Moonlfght  at  Sslemo,"  both  of  which  show  a  perfect  mastery  over  a  material 
oomparatively  new  to  him,  and  a  happy  use  of  the  rich  colouring  which  those 
who  are  familiar  witli  his  other  works  know  to  be  one  of  thecharacteristiceof  bis 
style  of  painting.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  of  the  two  should  have  tiie  pre- 
ference, but  we  rather  incline  to  the  moonUght  scene,  which  is  a  marvellous  piece 
of  painting,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature,  as  any  one  can  toll  who  has  watched  for 
hours  the  rolling  in  of  the  great  Atlantic  ground-swell  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  like 
that  of  Funcbal  on  a  cloudless,  motionless,  moonlit  summer's  night. 

The  "  Cassandra  Fedele  "  of  Mr,  F.  W.  Burton  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  a 
Venetian  musidan,  standing  before  a  music-rest,  crowned  with  bays,  wearing  a 
white  robe,  with  blue  fillets  on  her  hair  and  dress,  and  holding  a  viol  and  bow. 
The  "  Wine  of  Circe,"  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Jones,  is  a  very  variable  performance,  show- 
ing many  good  points  and  promise,  but  a  singular  want  of  harmony  in  the 
working  out  of  the  det^.  The  drawing  of  Circe  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
draperies  an  eioellent,  but  the  colouring  is  often  extravagant,  and  there  is  a 
general  want  of  refinement  throughout  the  whole  picture.  Of  a  much  bighercha- 
racter,  as  might  be  expected,  is  Hr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  "Loch  Coruiskh,"  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  mountain,  rock,  and  lake  drawing,  quit«  in  the  atj\e  of  much 
other  good  work  this  artist  ha*  produoed.  We  would  place  side  by  side  with  this 
Mr.  S.  Palmer's  "  Pompdan  Memories,"  which  is  painted  with  a  sobriety  and 
a  gravity  well  becoming  the  tomb  of  a  Boman  city. 

The  Dudley  Gallery.— Why  is  not  the  Dudley  Gallery  better  supported  P  and 
why  don't  more  of  our  good  artists  contribute  to  it  P  It  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  these  questions  witbovt  having  a  more  intiqiate  acquaintance  with 
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the  vorbing  of  the  locie^  than  cnitoiders  are  euppoaed  ta  poBiess ;  bnt, 
in  oar  ignorance,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  management  is  capable  of 
improrement.  If  we  take  awaj  some  half-dozen  pictures  from  the  preient 
exhibition,  we  at  once  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  nediocritj  quite  distressing. 
"The  Bride,  the  Bridegroom,  and  Friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"  is  apictnreSf  Mr. 
S.  Solomon,  and  we  are  grieved  to  see  that  a  painter,  who  promised  so  well,  now 
exhibiting  a  work  which  gives  us  far  more  pain  than  plessnre.  The  maudlin  sen- 
timent, gross  affectation,  and  poverty  of  form  are  certainly  not  cancelled  bj  the 
beauty  of  colour  or  delicacy  of  tone ;  whilst  the  almost  blaephemoDB  adaptation  of 
the  qbotaUoD  from  Scripture  to  such  a  subject  is  as  opposed  to  good  t««te  as  it  is 
painful  to  a  right-leeliog  mind.  The  finest  and  highest-class  art  pictuKS  in  the 
gallery  are  two  exhibited  by  G.F.  Watts,  £sq.,R.A.,oneof  nhich,"TheIshHidof 
Cos,"  is  a  perfect  little  poem;  theother,"Ariadne,"isaniosteiquisite  study,  with 
wonderfnl  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  flexh-tint.  The  quality  of  those  two  pictures 
is  of  the  highest  order.  "The  Midnight  Sun — Lofbden,  Norway,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon,  is  a  most  interesting  picture  to  ns,  to  whom  a  midnight  sun  seems  an 
anomaly ;  and  the  sun  does  indeed  shine.  "  My  Pet,"  bj  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  is 
Tery  common,  and  quite  unworthy  of  him.  Mr.  Field  Talfourd  has  given  ns  a 
most  delightful  study  in  the  picture  he  calls  "Near  Pont-;-pair,  North  Wales," 
but  the  sky,  unfortunately,  is  not  luminous,  not,  however,  because  this  artist  can- 
not paint  a  luminous  sky,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  other  picture  he  exhibits, "  Water- 
lilies  on  the  Tiber,"  where,  in  that  quality,  he  has  succeeded  to  perfection.  The 
merry  boys  disporting  themselves  in  the  water  are  very  pretty.  A  little  more 
variety  of  action  in  the  two  boj-s  nmning  on  the  banic  would  have  given  value  to 
the  charming  quiet  and  repose  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  is  very  pleasing, 
and  has  a  tone  and  feeling  for  general  eHect  moat  agreeable. 

"  Among  the  Waste  and  Lumber  of  the  Shore"  is  a  veiy  careful  work  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Naish.  Every  stone  on  the  shore  is  elaborately  made  out,  but  no  effect  is 
produced — a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  however  perfect  individual  parts  may 
be,  if  not  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  subordinate  to  the  general  effect,  the 
result  is  not  art 

"  She  paused  and  coonted  while  the  chnrch  clock  strock 
In  measured  numbers  the  appointed  hour," 

are  the  lines  selected  by  Mr.  Leslie  to  tell  the  story  of  his  picture,  which  is  very 
pleasing  and  graceful.  We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  young  lady  was  not 
quite  so  evanescent.  "  A  Rainy  Morning  in  Brittany,"  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Boughton, 
shows  good  honest  work,  simple  and  nature-like,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  thing 
approaching  to  aBect&tion  or  meretriciousness.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  given  us 
It  delicious  bit  of  nature  in  the  picture  he  calU  "  A  Uasy  Evening,"  and  it  only 
wants  a  little  more  force  in  the  foreground  to  render  it  perfect.  Clever  as  Mr. 
Mawley's  pictures  always  are,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  attempt  some  other 
kind  of  effect  than  that  in  the  picture  he  has  given  ns — the  banks  of  a  stream — 
and  which  he  is  always  giving  us.  Variety  is  charming ;  repetition  becomes 
tedious. 

We  cannot  close  this  our  brief  notjco  of  the  Dudley  Qallerj  without  expressing 
our  disgust  at  the  picture  Mr.  Calthrop  exhibits,  and  our  surprise  that  it  should 
have  found  a  place  on  these  walls.  It  has  no  redeeming  quality,  and  the 
expression  and  the  general  sentiment  are  only  equalled  by  the  badness  of  the 
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We  feel  hsrdlj  inclined  to  iay  what  we  might  perhaps  otherwJEe  have  uid 
nf  the  Winter  Eihibition,  in  what  is  called  tho  "Old  Bond  Street  Galler?," 
becsuBe  the  rooms  are  to  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  the;  have  been 
used,  so  dark  and  bo  dismal,  hoth  in  fact  and  in  constmction,  that  it  is  really 
impossible  to  see  any  of  the  pictures  a«  many  of  thera  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  seen. 
On  this  occasion,  more  tbanSOOpictures  in  oil  and  water-colour  have  been  brought 
tt^lher,  and  these  are  packed  so  closely  together  that  it  is  a  ledions,  and,  we  fear 
we  must  add,  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  any  iodividoalizalion.  Unques- 
tionably talent,  care,  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  upon  a  fair  proportioo  of 
these  works,  but  to  be  judged  at  all  they  must  be  seen  under  circumBtances  far 
more  favourable  than  is  their  lot  at  present.  It  strikes  us  also  that  there  is  a 
singular  dearth  of  names  with  whom  their  previous  works  have  made  na  familiar, 
but  this  may  be  only  that  a  large  number  of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  are 
by  artists  who  have  jet  to  win  their  spurs.  If  this  be  bo,  let  db  entreat  them 
to  find  some  other  lociUity  for  the  display  of  their  genius  ;  here,  from  the 
character  of  the  rooms,  it  must  in  most  cases  be  latent.  We  will  add  that 
"  An  Irish  Interior,"  by  A.  C.  Stannua,  "  A  Portrait  of  Lady  Walmaly,"  by 
C.  Lucy,  "An  Attack,"  by  J.  W.  Bottomley,  "A  View  of  BlacklHars  Bridge 
during  its  Construction,"  by  E.  Edwards,  and  "Spring-time,"  by  M.  Kuyten- 
brower,  struck  us  as  good  pictures  of  their  class. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  at  the  French  Oaltery,  as  nsoal,  is 
small  in  number,  but  rich  in  works  of  good  style  by  many  eminent  artiste.  It 
presents,  too,  more  features  of  interest  than  can  be  fairly  examined  during  the 
few  available  hoars  of  a  dark  winter's  day.  Among  those  which  seemed  to  ns, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  worth  studying,  wo  may  notice  a  picture  by  J.  Bertrand, 
called  "The  Young  Garibaldi  ana ;"  "Forbidden  Froit,"  by  C.  Scblocsser;  "A 
Spanish  Group,"  by  Mr.  Bargess,  in  which  the  bead,  indeed,  the  whole  figure, 
of  the  "  Padre  "  is  extremely  well  punted  ;  and  a  small  work  by  Hr.  Booghton, 
entitled  "  Indifference,"  a  mstic  incident  pleasantly  but  quaintly  rendered. 
There  are  also  many  good  but  small  works  by  Faed,  Nicol,  Goodall,  Vicat  Cole, 
Creaswick,  and  Ilorsley. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  "  Water-Colour  Institute  "  has  brought  together 
this  year  a  more  than  usually  excellent  collection  of  drawings,  and  oar  only  r^ret 
is  that  our  space  is  so  limited  that  we  can  hardly  do  more  here  than  put  on  record 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  pictures  which  were  exhibited.  Among  these  we 
are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  D'Egrille's  "  Morning  at  Desenzano,  Lago  dj  Garda  " 
ia  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  painting  of  atmosphere.  Taken  early  in  the 
morning,  the  pearly  gray  and  tender  gold  tints  are  exquisitely  rendered,  with  all 
the  harmony  of  finely  related  and  delicately  felt  tones.  Another  fine  class  of 
paintings  are  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  who  well  maintains  the  position 
he  won  so  young  fur  the  drawing  of  huge  oak  trunks  emerging  from  masses  of 
fern  and  heather.  No  one  more  true  than  he  in  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
"  anatomy  "  of  bis  trees.  No  one  more  pleasant  to  look  at  for  the  happy  days 
and  scenes  of  country  life  which  they  I'ccall.  His  best  works  this  year  were,  in 
OUT  judgment,  "  Itoyal  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "  Falls  of  Clyde." 
Mr.  II.  G.  Hine  contributed  an  excellent  piece, "  On  the  Beach,  Great  Yarmouth ;" 
Mr.  Ednard  Warren  a  very  powerful  one, "  Whispers  of  Winter," — a  beech-wood 
(a  locality  as  much  beloved  by  Mr.  Warren  as  is  the  oak  forest  by  Mr.  Bennett), 
with  the  effects  produced  on  its  drooping  leaves  by  the  first  chill  nights  of 
advancing  autumn.     We  mayadd  thatMr.Mogford  keeps  up  his  well-established 
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reputation;  that  Mr.  Carl  Werner  b  as  tediously  mechanical  as  ever;  that 
Mr.  Harry  Johnson  ia  as  sweet  as  of  old ;  and  that  there  are  aeverel  new  con- 
tributors of  much  promise,  snch  as  Mr.  SutclilTr,  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gow. 

We  cannot  bring  to  a  cloee  this  brief  notice  of  tbe  "  Art "  of  1869  without 
calling  attention  to  the  labours  of  the  Arundel  Society,  which  has  now  for  nearly 
twenty-live  years  devoted  itself  most  admirably  and  most  effectively  la  tho  pro- 
motion of  engravings,  drawings,  &c.,  &c.,  of  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Old 
Masters.  The  members  of  the  Society  have  every  reason  to  be  satleGed  with  the 
distribution  of  snch  works  for  the  present  year.  Among  them  we  remark  the 
two  prints  given  to  the  second  class  of  annual  subBcribers,  "The  Adoration  of  tho 
Kings,"  atler  Pcmgino,  and  "  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  healing  the  Children,"  aibr 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  "Adoration"  is  from  the  picture  in  Santa  Maria  de 
Biancht,  at  Cittk  della  Pieve,  and  was  painted  in  1504.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  tbe  workof  RaSaelle  himself.  Mr.  Mayiiard,  however,  the  able  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  has  set  tliis  mattor  at  rest  in  au  excellent  memoir,  from  which 
we  learn  that  this  great  master,  tbe  friend  and  feltow-pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
received  for  punting  this  noble  work  only  seventy-five  florins,  and  that  he  had  to 
make  his  own  bargain  for  a  mule  and  a  guide  to  take  him  to  the  spot. 

The  copy  of  San  Filippo  is  an  eicellont  example  after  the  fresco  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence.  The  Society 
also  gives  this  year,  as  an  occasional  publication,  a  copy  of  "The  Virgin  and 
Child,"  after  the  fresco  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  now  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  at 
Florence.  This  fresco  was  recently  discovered  in  an  ancient  convent  in  the  valley 
of  Mongnone,  near  Florence,  and  was  removed  in  1866  to  St  Mark's.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  coming  from  this  remoto  region,  it  is  little  known  to  lovers  of  art,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  decaying  8tat«,  two  good  reasons  why  what  there  is  of  it 
should  be  preserved  by  the  ageni^  of  the  Arundel  Society.  The  Society  also 
publishes  a  very  useful  commentary  on  its  own  proceedings,  Mr.  Maynard  giving 
an  account,  very  carefully  drawn  up,  of  all  that  has  been  really  done  from  its 
foundation  in  184N  to  the  prenent  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aid  of  a  large 
body  of  subscribers,  many ,  if  not  most,  of  whom  are  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  land, 
and  a  very  independent  governing  body,  who  have  not  feared  to  select  for  publication 
works  of  artistic  value  rather  than  those  which  might  have  a  fleeting  popularity, 
have  enabled  the  Arundel  Society  to  produce  cheaply,  and  to  circuhit«  widely,  what 
had  been  previously  the  costly  luxury  of  the  few.  It  is  certain  that  by  the 
energy  of  this  Society  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  works  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  who  had  in  most 
cases  no  previous  knowledge  of  them,  and  that,  by  these  means,  great  good  hns 
been  accomplished  for  the  canse  of  art  thronghout  the  country.  Almost  from  its 
commencement,  and  especially  through  all  its  later  years,  Mr.  layard  has  been 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Society,  and  his  appointment  to  be  ambassador  at  Madrid 
— a  very  clear  application  of  his  own  fiuuous  saying  of  putting  tbe  square  man 
into  the  round  hole,  and  met  ver*d — is  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Socie^ 
has  ever  sustained,  though,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  one  not  altt^thcr 
irreparable. 
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MUSIC. 

Thera  has  been  comparatiTelj  little  in  the  moaicat  hUtory  of  the  last  year  to 
csU  for  an;  special  comment ;  but  the  class  of  music  which  seeme  most  fitted  to 
English  tastes,  the  omtorios  and  claasieal  concerts,  has  gone  on  steadilj  ad- 
Tanciog.  That  we  have  no  Euglish  opera  probablj  shows  as  well  as  anj  thing 
that  the  English  mind  longs  not  pasaionatelj  for  «uch  music.  Were  it  not  so, 
who  can  doubt  but  the  money  would  be  readily  found,  and  an  English  opera- house 
would  rise  &om  the  ground  aa  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  stage  have  been  dmie  full 
credit  to  by  the  powerful  company  organized  by  Mr.  Hapleson  and  Mr.  Gye,  the 
list  of  vocalists  at  the  dawn  of  the  season  aETording,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  "castes"  of  recent  years,  and,  though  there  were  bat  two  novelties 
introduced,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  beat  use  was  made  of  the  greateiit  assortment 
of  musical  t«lent  in  the  world.  Mdlle.  misson  and  Madame  Patti  were  the  chief 
vocalists,  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  or  seeing  them  in  Don 
Patquale,  II  Barbiere,  Son  Giovanni,  Bigoletto,  or  the  Figlia  del  Eeijimenlo, 
can  never  forget  the  impression  they  made,  not  alone  by  tbeir  voices,  but  also  by 
their  powers  of  acting.  Mdlle.  Titiens  as  Leonora  in  Fidelia,  and  as  Alice  In 
Boberlo  il  Diavolo,  showed  herself  their  worthy  rival.  Nor  must  we  omit 
Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska,  who  in  Linda  di  CAantouni,  Lei  Huguenots,  and  U 
Flauto  Magieo,  showed  to  the  best  effect  a  most  remarkable  voice.  We  should 
add  that,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  the  public  gladly  received  back  an  old 
&vonrite  in  the  person  of  Tamherlik,  whose  exertions  were  well  supported  by  the 
tenor  Mongini,  and  by  the  prince  of  baritones,  Santley.  Other  performers  of  note 
were  Madame  Sinico  and  Mdlle.  Locatelli,  and  Signors  Qardoni,  Grazianl,  and 
Tagliafico.  Nor  were  the  spring  and  summer  performances  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  the  only  attractive  ones ;  the  autumn  season  was  scarcely  less  snctcssful, 
proving  clearly  how  greatly  the  love  for  music  has  spread  among  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Eieter  Hall  retains  the  hold  it 
once  had  on  musical  people,  and  whether  it  quite  keeps  up  its  former  reputation 
for  Sacred  Oratorios.  In  spite  of  all  the  energy  of  Sir  M.  Costa,  it  is  thought 
that  these  oratorios  are  not  what  they  were,  yet  it  may  only  he  that  the  monster 
oratorioa  we  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  ten  years  at  the  CrystalPalacc  have 
led  OS  in  some  degree  to  foi^et  what  we  owe  to  Bicter  Hall.  In  this  year  the 
Society  has  revived  Handel's  "Samson  and  Deborah,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Lauda 
Sion."     We  trust  that  this  may  prove  a  step  in  advance. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Concerts  have  been  more  than  usually  successful, 
all  the  finest  orchestral  compositions  being  performed  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  season  was  opened  by  a  grand  musical  festival  in  honour  of 
Boasini  i  and  this,  a  most  suceessful  day,  was  followed  by  eight  summer  concerts 
of  the  Handel  orchestra,  by  Saturday  concerts,  by  miscellaneous  and  occasional 
oratorios,  and  by  numberless  other  instrumental  and  choral  efforts.  We  may 
notice,  also,  the  English  Opera  at  the  Crystal  Palaee ;  "  Acis  and  Qalatea  "  at  the 
Princess's;  "Hamlet"  at  the  Italian  Opera;  and  Rossini's  Messe  Solemnelle.  In 
conclusion,  we  should  add  that  the  greatest  singer  and  one  of  the  greatest  actors 
of  modem  times,  Madame  Orisi,  died  on  November  26th, 
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SCIENCE. 

The  poet  year  hu  not  been  less  fraitful  than  the  preceding  in  admirahle 
scientific  memoirs,  man;  of  the  best  of  which  have  been  communicated,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  the  Royal  Society.  Of  these  ne  shall  now  give 
a  brief  summary,  takinfc,  however,  only  those  of  the  highest  importance. 

Thns,  under  the  head  of  Astronomy,  is  a  rery  able  paper  containing  the 
joint  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland,  SDd  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  "  On  gaseous 
spectra  in  relation  t«  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun,"  in  which  these  dia- 
tingnisbed  observers  point  out  that  the  consideration  they  have  given  to  this 
subject  has  led  them  to  several  important  modifications  of  the  received  constitu- 
tion of  the  son,  a  theory  which  is  mainly  dne  to  M.  Kirchkoff,  who  based  it 
upon  his  examination  of  the  aolar  speotrum.  Now,  according  to  his  hypothesis, 
the  photosphere  is  either  solid  or  liquid,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
composed  of  gases,  and  of  the  vapours  of  sabetaiices  incandescent  in  the  photo- 
sphere.  On  the  contrary,  they  found  that  instead  of  this  compound  atmosphere, 
the  spectrom  of  hydrogen  haa  peculiar  significance ;  and  that  the  tenacity  of  the 
incandescent  atmosphere  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  con- 
siderable atmosphere,  such  as  the  corona  has  been  imagined  to  indicate,  lies  out- 
side of  it, — a  view  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
chromosphere  present  no  appearance  of  absorption,  its  physical  conditiona  not 
being  statical.  With  regard  to  the  photosphere  itself,  they  gather  that,  so  fer 
from  its  being  either  a  solid  surface  or  a  liquid  ocean,  it  is  cloudy  or  gaseous,  or 
both.  Their  general  coDclnsion  is — 1.  That  a  gaseous  condition  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  quite  consistent  with  its  continuons  spectnim.  2.  That  the  spectrum 
of  the  photosphere  contains  bright  lines  when  the  limb  is  observed,  these  bright 
lines  probably  indicating  an  outer  shell  of  the  photosphere  of  a  gaseous  nature. 
3.  That  a  sun-spot  is  a  region  of  greater  absorption.  4.  That  occaaionally 
photospheric  matter  appears  to  be  injected  into  the  chromosphere.  They  add  that 
the  above  facte  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  ahsorptjon,  to  which  the  reversal 
of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  due,  takes  place  in  the 
photosphere  itself,  or  are  extremely  near  to  it,  instead  of  in  an  extensive  outer- 
absorbing  atmosphere,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  strengthened  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  otherwise,  the  newly-discovered  bright  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
itself  ought  to  be  reversed  on  Kirchkoff's  theory ;  and  further,  that  if  any  con- 
uderable  quantity  of  metallic  vapours  were  present,  their  bright  spectra  would 
not  be  entirely  invisible  in  all  strata  of  the  chromoaphere. 

On  this  subject  Lieut.  J.  Herechel,  working  at  Bangalore,  in  India,  has  made 
some  very  curious  researches  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  letter  to  W.  Huggins,  F.R.S.  His  chief 
object  has  been  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  could  under  the  clearer  sky  of  India, 
tbe  real  character  of  the  solar  clouda.  "This  much  of  foundation,"  says  he,  "I 
have  for  this  belief  (viz,  that  it  is  or  will  be  possible  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  spectroscope  to  discern  the  actual  "  red  flames  "),  that  I  have  actually  seen 
the  Jbrm  of  a  solar  cloud  through  a  widely  distended  slit ;  not  a  luminous  line 
of  varying  length  and  position,  but  such  a  view  as  yon  may  obtain  through  a 
partly  open  shutter,  by  moving  the  head  slightly  to  and  fro,  only  that  the  move- 
ment was  in  thia  case  eSeoted'by  a  gentle  pressure  np  and  down  the  telescop' 
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itself,  ft  movement  rendered  pouible  b;  the  fthsence  of  perfect  rigidity  in  the 
instmnient.  In  this  waj  I  could  clearlj  see  that  the  «olar  cloadg  were  very 
eimilar  to  the  terrestrial  ones,  fleecj,  irregnlarij  shaped,  and  iUamioated,  &e., 
jnst  as  eclipeee  have  told  os  they  are."  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  view  is 
resisted  bj  so  great  an  authorit  j  as  Professor  Strikes  of  Cambridge. 

Hessrs.  Sorbj  and  Butler  have  contributed  a  ver;  remarkable  paper  "  On  the 
Structure  of  Rubies,  Sapphires,  Diamonds,  and  some  other  Minerals,"  in  which 
they  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  microscopical  character  of  different  preciona 
stones,  and  especially  to  the  fluid  cavities  often  discovered  in  them,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  Ian  of  expansion  of  the  very  interesting  fluid  found  in  the 
cavities  of  sapphire.  The  occasional  presence  of  the  fluid  cavities  in  sapphire 
has  been  already  noticed  by  Brewster,  who  met  with  one  no  less  than  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  two-thirds  of  which  were  full  of  a  liquid,  which  expanded  so  as 
to  fill  the  whole  cavity,  when  heated  to  82  Pshr.  Brewster  thought  this  liquid 
was  less  mobile  than  that  described  by  him  in  topaz,  and  he  could  not  detect 
any  second  liquid  in  the  cavity.  Though  many  thousand  sapphires  were 
examined  by  the  authors  of  Uiis  paper,  no  cavity  so  large  as  Brewster's  has  been 
found,  but  several  have  been  met  with  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  greater  number  are  &r  less,  and  some  are  very  minute,  containing  only  the 
expansible  liquid.  The  size  of  the  included  bubble  varies  very  much,  according 
to  the  temperature.  At  the  ordinary  heat  of  a  room  it  is  sometimes  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavity,  whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  csvity  is  qait« 
full,  This  is  especially  the  case  with  very  small  cavities,  and  is  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  forced  dilatalian  of  t^he  liquid. 

In  examining  sections  of  a  sspphiro  cut  in  a  plane  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  principal  ones  of  the  crystal,  the  double  refraction  is  so  strong  that 
two  images  of  every  object  lying  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  are  seen, 
and  in  SDch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  very  confused.  This  may  he  avoided 
by  using  polarized  light  without  an  analyzer,  and  by  arranging  the  plane 
of  polarization  so  a«  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  High 
powers  may  be  used  with  perfect  definition,  and  these  show  many  small 
c&vitjcs  oflen  of  the  most  irregular  forms,  and  very  often  their  sides  are 
so  inclined  that  they  totally  reflect  tranemitted  tight,  and  appear  black  and 
opaque.  In  some  specimens  most  of  the  cavities  have  lost  their  fluid.  Besides 
fluid  cavities  there  are  many  small  crystals  of  other  minerals  included  in 
sapphireo,  though  not  so  many  as  in  the  case  of  rubies.  The  most  striking  are 
small  plate-like  crystals  often  of  triangular  form,  with  one  angle  very  acute. 
They  are  very  thin,  and  give  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  so  that  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light  they  look  something  like  the  scales  &om  a  butterfly.  Seen  edge- 
wise they  appear  as  mere  black  lines,  and  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  three 
principal  planes  of  the  sapphire.  These  small  crystals  and  the  minute  fluid- 
cavities  cause  many  sapphires  to  appear  milky  by  reflected,  and  somewhat  brown 
by  transmitted,  light ;  and  being  arranged  in  zones  related  to  the  form  of  the 
crystal,  they  often  show,  as  it  were,  hues  of  growth. 

The  ruby  and  the  sapphire  are,  as  is  well  known,  essentially  the  same 
minersjs,  but  the  fluid  cavities  in  the  ruby  are  more  rare,  and  the  cavities 
themselves  smaller.  Those  containing  a  similar  fluid  to  that  in  the  sapphire  do 
occasionaDy  occar;  and  when  they  are  minute  they  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  they  show  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  bubbles  to  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  mineral.    This  movement  is  evidently  molecular,  anah^us  to 
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that  seen  in  all  matter  when  ver;  minute  particles  are  eospended  in  a  liquid  bo 
as  t«  allow  freedom  of  motion.  It  in  not  leen  to  sdrantage  if  the  diameter  of 
the  bubbles  ia  more  tlian  one  ten-tbouHandth  of  an  inch ;  when  it  is  about  one 
fift J- thousandth,  the;  rooTC  to  and  fro  in  the  aost  eurprieing  manner,  and  with 
such  rapidity  that  tbo  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them. 

The  examination  of  the  diamond  led  Messrs.  Sorbj  and  Butler  to  correct 
various  theories  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Sir  David  Brewster ;  one  of  them, 
that  wbicb  Lbat  eminent  philosopher  put  forth  to  the  effect  that  certain  black 
Bpecks  which  were  surrounded  by  a  black  cross,  when  examined  with  polarized 
light,  were  minute  cavities.  It  is  impoBsible  to  say  whether  they  are  cavities  or 
enclosed  crystals  i  but  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  tbey  are  crystals ;  tlieforms 
are  exactly  those  of  crystals;  they  depolarize  light;  have  much  less  refractive  power 
than  that  of  the  diamond;  and  as  tbeinclined  planes  totally  reflect  the  transmitted 
light,  they  tlius  look  quite  black.  It  is,  doobtless,  this  circumstance  which  makes 
many  of  the  smaller  enclosed  crystals  to  appear  like  mere  black  specks ;  the  other 
cnrioDs  fact  has  been  determined,  viz.  that  the  enclosed  crystals  have  exercised  a 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  diamond,  not  by  increasing  in  size,  but  by  checking 
the  uniform  contraction  of  the  diamond.  The  researches  of  Sir  David  Brewster 
in  the  cavities  noticeable  ia  the  topaz,  and  of  other  eminent  oi)servers,  demonstrato 
that  these  phenomena  have  much  in  common  with  what  occurs  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature in  the  case  of  the  liquid  enclosed  in  the  sapphire,  and  that  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  fluid-carities.  Since  they  became 
full  of  liquid  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  minerals  in  irhich  they  occur  must  have  been  formed  where  the 
heat  was  scarcely  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  these  iacts  seem  to  show 
that  the  occurrence  of  such  Huid-cavities  is  quite  reconcilable  with  a  very  high 
temperature ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface  highly- 
compressed  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  greatly  heated,  waa  enclosed  in  growing  crystals, 
it  might  condense  on  cooling  so  as  to  more  or  less  completely  fill  the  cavities 
with  the  liquid  add. 

The  cavities  in  emeralds  are  very  interesting  in  connexion  witb  this  sulyect, 
and  also  furnish  strong  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  the  liquid  was 
not  present  when  the  crystals  were  formed,  but  penetrated  into  the  fluid- 
cavities  at  a  subsequent  period,  either  filling  vacant  spaces  or  removing  and 
replacing  the  material  of  glass  cavities  as  suggested  by  Vogelsang.  On  the 
whole,  the  various  facta  described  in  this  paper  seem  to  show  that  tbe  ruby, 
sapphire,  and  emerald  were  formed  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  and  under 
GO  great  a  pressure  that  water  might  be  present  in  a  liquid  state.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  diamond  is  so  peculiar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
positive  evidence  of  a  high  temperature,  though  not  at  all  opposed  to  this  sup- 
position. The  absence  of  fluid-cavities  contuning  water  or  a  saline  solution  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  there  was  no  water,  because  thefact  of  its  becoming 
enclosed  in  crystals  depends  so  much  on  their  individual  nature.  At  tbe  same 
time  the  finding  of  fluid-cavities  contiuning  what  seems  to  be  merely  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  is  scarcely  reconcilable  nitb  tbe  presence  of  more  than  a  very  little 
water  in  either  a  liquid  or  a  gaseous  form.  The  curved  or  irregular  form  of  the 
fluid-cavities  is  no  proof  that  the  minerals  were  ever  in  a  soft  state,  since  aoalo- 
gODB  facts  are  seen  in  the  case  of  crystals  deposited  from  solution. 

Professor  TyndaUhasproeecuted  with  his  usual  zeal  those  remarkable  researches 
which  hare  made  his  name  famous,  "OntheBlueColour  of  theSky.tbe  Polariza- 
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tion  of  Sky-light,  and  on  the  FoIarizatioD  of  Light  by  Cloudj  Hatter  generally;" 
and  manj  neir  points  hare  been  eetablished  by  bia  sncceesful  inreitigatioDS. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  Bhynad  thepolarizationof  iky-hgbt  have 
been  the  two  great  atacdbg  enigmas  of  meteorology.  The  apparatus  worked  by 
Profaagor  Tyndall  we  have  already  noticed  last  year.  It  may  be,  however,  well 
again  to  state  that  it  is  a  glass  tube  about  a  yard  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to 
tliree  inches  in  diameter.  The  vapour  to  be  eiamined  h  introdnced  into  this 
tube,  and  the  condensed  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  is  permitted  to  act  on  it  until 
_    the  neutrality  or  activity  of  the  substance  has  been  declared. 

The  first  object  is  to  make  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  vapours  visible. 
For  this  purpose  substancee  have  been  chosen,  one  at  least  of  whose  products 
of  decompoaition  under  light  shall  have  a  boiling  point  so  high  that  as  soon 
as  the  sahsbuice  is  formed  it  shall  be  precipitated.  By  graduating  the 
quantity  of  this  vapour,  this  precipitation  may  be  rendered  of  any  degree  of 
fineuees,  forming  particles,  some  of  which  are  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
while  others  probably  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  highest  microscopic 
powers.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  particles  thus  obtained  exhibit  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light.  In  all  cases,  if  the 
raponrs  of  the  liquids  employed  are  sufficiently  attenuated,  the  visible  action 
(visible,  however,  only  under  a  powerful  beam  of  light,  surrounded  by  complete 
darkness)  commences  with  the  formation  of  a  blue  cloud,  which  blue  cloud 
differs  altogether  from  the  finest  ordinary  clouds,  and  perhaps  occupies  an 
intermediate  space  between  these  visible  clouds  and  cloudless  vapour.  Nomerona 
experiments  were  then  made ;  the  decompoaition  of  carbonic  acid  by  light  was 
attempted ;  a  pkte  of  tourmaline  was  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  blueish 
cloud ;  thin  plates  of  selenite  or  quartz  were  arranged  between  the  Nicol  prism 
and  the  blueish  cloud  ;  and  benzol,  biaalphido  of  carbon,  iodide  of  ally],  and 
various  other  substances  were  brought  under  enamination. 

One  grand  and  uniform  result  was  obtained,  viz.  that  a  vapour  which,  when  alone 
or  mixed  with  air  in  the  ezperiment&l  tube,  aasists  the  act  of  light,  may,  by  placing  it 
in  proximity  with  another  gas  or  vapour,  he  caused  to  exhibit  under  light,  vigorous, 
if  not  violent  action.  This  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  diffused  in  the  atmospbere, 
resists  the  decomposing  action  of  solar  light,  when  placed  in  contiguity  with  the 
eblorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants  has  its  molecules  shakcu  asunder.  Professor 
Tyndall  adds,  after  fall  details  of  experiments  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
popularly,  that  the  notion  of  the  colour  of  the  sky  being  due  to  the  action  of 
finely-divided  matter,  thus  rendering  the  atmosphere  a  turbid  mediam  through 
which  we  gaze  into  the  darkness  of  space,  dates  as  far  hack  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  too,  conceived  that  the  colour  was  dne  to  exceedingly  small 
water  particles  acting  as  thin  plates.  Goethe's  experiments  in  ooonexion  with 
this  subject  are  well  known  and  exceedingly  instructive.  One  very  striking 
observation  of  Goethe's  refers  to  what  is  technically  called  "  chill "  by  painters,  a 
result  doubtless  due  to  extremely  fine  particles  of  varnish  interposed  between  the 
eye  and  a  dark  background.  Lastly,  it  has  been  well  determined  that  aU  liquids 
have  motes  in  them  sufficiently  namerons  to  polarize  sensibly  the  light,  and 
beautiful  effecU  may  be  produced  by  very  simple  artificial  devices.  When,  for 
eiample,  a  cell  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  a 
slice  of  the  beam  is  permitted  to  pass  through  it,  scarcely  any  polarized  light  is  dis- 
chat^ed,  and  scarcely  any  colour  is  produced  by  a  plate  of  selenite.  But  if,  while 
the  beam  is  passing  through  it,  a  bit  of  soap  be  agitated  in  the  water  above  the 
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beam,  the  moment  that  the  infiiutesimal  paiticleB  reach  the  beam,  the  liqnidsenda 
forth  litenll;  almort  perfectly  polarized  tight;  Hodif  selenite  beemplojed,  virid 
coloDTB  flub  into  exieteoce.  A  still  more  brilliuit  resnlt  is  obtained  with  maatio 
diraolred  in  a  great  esoess  of  alcohol.  The  aelenite  rings  constitute  an  extremely 
delicate  test  u  to  the  qoantitj  of  motes  in  a  liquid.  Commencing  with  distilled 
water,  for  example,  a  thickish  beam  of  light  is  neceasuy  to  make  the  poUriiatioD 
of  its  motes  sensible.  A  mncb  thioner  beam  suffices  Ibr  common  water ;  while 
with  Bruche's  precipitated  mastic  a  beam  too  thin  to  prodnce  any  semiible  effect 
with  moat  other  liquids  suffices  to  bring  out  vividly  the  selenite  colours. 

To  Profeeeor  Moselej  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  clever  paper  "  On  the 
mechanical  poesibility  of  the  descent  of  Glaciers  by  their  own  weight,"  in  which 
he  pointed  oat  most  graphically  the  curious  irregularitie«  which  have  been 
noticed  by  various  observers  in  the  descent  of  glaciers  from  high  altitudes. 
Thus  he  showed  that  all  parts  of  a  glacier  do  not  descend  with  a  common 
motion ;  it  moves  faster,  for  instance,  at  its  surface  than  deeper  down ;  and  at 
the  ceutre  of  its  surface  than  at  its  edges.  Thus,  if  a  transverse  section  of  the 
ice  were  made,  it  wonld  be  found  that  it  was  moving  differently  at  everf  pout  of 
its  motion.  This  fact,  which  was  Grst  noticed  by  M.  Bendu,  Bishop  of  Annecy, 
has  been  fully  confirmed  h;  the  measurements  of  Agasnz,  Forbes,  and  l^ndall. 
There  is  a  constant  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  ioe  over  one  anotiier  and 
alongside  one  another,  to  which  is  opposed  that  force  of  reeiitance  which  is 
known  in  mechanics  by  the  name  of  ahaarir^  force.  By  the  property  of  ice 
called  regektion,  when  any  surlaoe  of  ice  so  sheared  is  brought  in  contact  with 
another  similar  surface,  it  unites  with  it,  so  as  to  form  of  the  two  one  continuous 
mass.  Thus  a  slow  displacement  of  ihearing,  by  which  differeot  similar  snrfiwe* 
are  continually  being  brought  into  the  presence  and  the  contact  of  one  another, 
exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  glacier  ire.  Now  in  the  ease  of  any 
metal  the  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  set  the  shearing  forces  at  work  ;  hence,  were 
the  Jf«r  de  OlaceSLXeA  with  cast-iron  instead  of  ice  there. is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  wonld  be  any  descent  of  the  iron. 

The  forces  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  descent  of  any  glacier  are: — 
1.  The  resistance  to  the  slidingmotion  of  one  part  of  apiece  of  solid  ice  over  the 
surikce  of  another,  which  is  taking  place  continually  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  by  reason  of  the  Afferent  velouties  with  which  the  different  parts  move. 
This  kind  c£  resistance  may  be  called  (for  convenience]  thear,  the  unit  of  shear 
bong  the  pressure  in  lbs.  necessaiy  to  overcome  the  rewstance  of  shearing  of 
one  squai«  inch,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  constant  throughout  the  mast 
of  the  glainer.  2.  The  friction  of  the  super-imposed  lamina  of  the  glacier, 
which  move  with  difierent  velocities  on  one  another,  which  is  greater  in  the 
lower  ones  than  the  upper.  8.  The  resistance  to  abrasion  or  shearing  of  the  ice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  and  on  the  sides  of  its  channel,  caused  by  the  rough- 
neises  of  the  rock,  the  projections  of  which  insert  themselves  iiito  its  mass  and 
into  the  cavities  in  which  it  moulds  itself.  1.  The  friction  of  the  ioe  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  and  the  aides  so  sheared  over  or  abraded.  The  details  the 
professor  enters  into  in  support  of  his  general  view  are  too  long  and  too  intricate 
for  insertion  here.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  add  his  fimJ  conclusion,  in  which, 
having  exanuned  bis  data,  we  thoronghly  concur,  viz.  that  the  weight  alone  of  a 
glainer  is  insnfScient  \a  aooonnt  for  its  descent ; — that  it  is  necessary  to  conceira, 
in  addition  to  its  weight,  the  operation  of  some  other  and  much  greater  force, 
which  most  also  be  such  as  wonld  prodnce  those  internal  and  moleoular  dia- 
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pUcementa,  and  thoM  atrMiu  which  are  actually  observed  in  glader  im,  mi 
which  muEt,  therefore,  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  glacier. 

Mr.  Crookee  has  contribated  a  paper  "  On  the  MeMorement  of  the  Laminoua 
Intenaitj  of  Light,"  in  which  he  thowg  that  the  meaiDrement  of  this  intenuty 
is  a  problem  which,  though  repeatedly  attempted,  has  not  been  aa  sncceas- 
fullf  accomplished  as  in  the  ease  of  other  radiant  forcee.  The  prohlem  being 
clearly  susceptible  of  division  into  the  abtoltile  and  the  relatire,  what  we  want 
to  obtun  is  the  first,  but,  at  present,  we  are  apparently  far  from  procuring  or 
construcUng  a  photometer  analogous  to  a  thermometer  in  fixity  of  standard  and 
fikcility  of  observation.  The  probable  course  towards  the  attainment  of  thin 
object  is  shown  in  the  ohservationsofM.Becqoerel,  Sir  John  Herachel,  and  others, 
on  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  taya,  and  on  the  production  thereby  of  a 
galvanic  current  enable  of  nieasnrement  by  a  delicate  galvanometer.  The 
measurement  of  a  chemical  beam  of  light  is  as  distinct  from  photometry  proper 
aa  is  the  tbermometric  registration  of  the  heat-rays  constituting  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum.  What  we  want  is  a  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  those 
rays  which  are  sitnated  at  the  intermediate  part«  of  the  spectrum,  and  which 
produce  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  light  and  cobnr.  Experiments  made  some 
years  since  convinced  Mr.  Crookes  that  it  is  not  merely  tbe  ultra-violet  invisible 
rays  which  are  valuable  for  photography,  but  that  some  of  the  most  highly 
luminoDs  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  exerting  chemical  action ;  and  tbie  position 
was  ultimately  proved  by  him  by  means  of  a  combination  of  certain  chemical 
compounds. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  fiirther  carrying  out  of  these  experiments  may  lead  to 
the  construction  of  a  photometer  capable  of  measuring  the  luminous  rays;  it 
being  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  red,  yeUow,  green,  and  blue  rays  is 
always  invariable  in  white  light  (for,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  light  would  not  be 
white,  but  coloured),  from  which  it  follows  directly  that  a  satisfodory  method  of 
measuring  one  set  of  the  components  of  white  light  will  give  all  the  information 
we  want,  just  as  in  an  analysis  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  the  chemist  is 
satisfied  with  an  estimation  of  one  or  two  constituents  only,  and  from  these  is 
able  to  calcnlate  the  others.  Methods  based  on  the  previons  considerations 
wonld  snpply  ns  with  what  may  be  termed  an  abtolule  photometer,  the  indica- 
tion of  which  wonld  be  always  the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  illumination, 
and  would  require  no  standard  light  for  comparison.  A  relative  photometer  is 
one  in  which  the  observer  has  only  to  determine  the  rolative  illnminating  powers 
of  two  sources  of  light,  one  of  which  is  kept  as  uniform  as  possible,  tbe  other 
being  the  light  whose  intensity  is  to  be  determined.  The  first  thing  to  be  umcd 
at  is  an  absolutfily  uniform  source  of  light,  and  this  ie  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  tbe  ordinary  process  of  photometry  the  standard  used  is  a  candle,  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament  as  a  "  sperm  candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  burning  at  a  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour :"  hence  tbe  meaning  of  snch  t«rms  as  "  12-candle  gas," 
"  14-candle  gas."  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  candles  truly  made,  containing 
refined  sperm  mixed  with  a  smdl  portion  of  wax,  and  wicks  of  the  beat  cotton, 
each  made  of  three  cords  plaited,  and  each  cord  itself  again  of  seventeen  strands. 
Again,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sperm  in  richness  or  hardness,  so  will 
also  vary  the  plaiting  and  number  of  the  sttands;  and,  fbrther,  experience  shows 
that,  supposing  all  the  previous  conditiona  to  be  satisfactorily  attained,  the  illu- 
nunating  power  of  the  candle  will  be  foimd  to  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  made,  and 
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the  temperfttiira  of  thfl  room  where  the  esperiinent  ii  tried.  The  "  ParliAineutMy 
candle,"  therefore,  msj  be  pronoaooed  a  failare  whereTer  securale  resnita  are 
required.  The  geaer&t  principle  oD  which  the  illumiD&liiig  powen  of  different 
BabstanceB  have  hitherto  been  teeted  depends  ou  the  optictil  law  that  th« 
amount  of  light  which  &lls  upon  a  given  sni&ce  variee  tnverselj  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  sonrce  of  light  and  the  object  illominated. 
In  practice,  however,  this  method  ia  not  (ufficientljr  accurate  to  be  used,  except 
for  the  roughest  approiimBtions.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Crookes'  paper  is  devoted  to 
detuls  of  a  process  he  has  invented  to  get  rid  of  the  "  Parliamentary  candle." 
This  is,  however,  too  abstruse  and  minat«  for  eitnctian  here. 

The  Earl  of  Boase,  F.R.S.,  has  commaiiicat^d  a  paper  "  On  the  fiadiation  of 
Host  irom  the  Moon,"  which  is  loo  mathematical  for  a  popnlar  notice.  He 
general  result,  however,  is  to  show  conclosivelj  that  the  moon's  heat  is  capable  of 
being  detected  with  certainty  hy  the  thermopile;  no  inconsiderable  quantit;  of 
beat  reaching  the  earth  by  radiation  from  the  moon.  The  points  to  be  deter- 
mined were : — 1.  The  heat  which,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  moon,  does  not 
varj  with  the  phase.  2.  That  which  falls  from  the  >un  on  the  moon's  surface 
and  is  at  once  reflected  regularlj  and  irregularl;.  3.  That  which,  foiling  from 
the  sun  on  the  moon's  surface,  is  afterwards  radiated  m  a  beat  of  low  refran* 
gibilitj. 

Mr.  Eilerj,  of  the  Observatory,  Melbourne,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  gives  an  interesting  acconut  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  great  tele- 
scope we  noticed  at  some  length  last  year,  and  of  the  means  which  have  been 
already  token  to  set  it  np  and  t«  make  it  available  for  its  intended  use.  He 
states  it  had,  on  the  whole,  travelled  perfectly  round  the  Cape,  his  words  being 
that  "  the  principal  or  more  delicate  portions  of  the  inatniment  came  out  in  good 
order ;  the  tpteula  are  still  in  their  coats  of  varnish,  and  their  surfaces  appear 
to  be  in  perfect  good  order.  Some  of  the  lar^  castings  and  portions  of  the  gear* 
jng  had  got  rusted,  but  not  to  an  ii\jnrioas  extent.  The  piers  were  completedon 
New  Year's  morning,  and  form  a  magnilicent  piece  of  masonry ;  the  stone  employed 
being  the  grey  basalt  so  common  here  (colled  '  blue  stone '),  in  blocks  from  one 
(o  three  tons  in  weight  each.  The  building  we  have  finally  decided  on  is  built  of 
stuccoed  brick-work,  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  wide.  Forty  teet  in  length  is  taken 
np  by  the  teleecope.room,  which  is  covered  by  a  ridged  roof  of  iron  travelling  on 
rails  on  the  walls,  and  moving  back  on  the  other  forty  feet  of  the  building, 
leaving  the  telescope  in  the  open  ur.  The  back  forty  feet  is  covered  by  s  fixed 
roof  lower  than  the  moveable  one,  and  will  contain  a  polishing  and  engine-room, 
a  capacious  library,  and  an  office  for  the  observer.  The  cost  of  piers,  building, 
und  roof  will  be  17001.  The  Government,  with  hard  economy  in  all  othpr 
directions,  hove  acted  very  liberally  about  this  work." 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  has  contributed  a  very  able  paper,  entitled  "  Researches 
in  Animal  Electricity,"  contMning  a  description  of  certain  instruments  now 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  researches  of  tbb  kind,  the  chief  subjeots  of  inquiry 
being  the  electrical  phenomena  which  belong  to  nerve  and  muscle  in  a  state  of 
re«t ;  those  which  mark  the  passing  of  nerve  and  muscle  from  o  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  action;  the  motor  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  "inverse"  and 
"direct"  voltaic  curronta,  and  eUctroionui.  The  instmments  used  were  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  Latimer  Clarke'spotentiometer.and  some  new 
electrodes  devised  by  the  author.  The  last,  which  ia  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  idea  on  which  Wheatstone'i  bridge  is  based,  is  an  extremely  delicate  instru- 
B  B  2 
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ment  for  the  meaaaremeTit  of  tenaion.  The  new  eleetrodes  ftre  limplj  pieces  of 
platimini  wire,  flattened  and  pointed  at  the  free  ends,  and  having  these  &ee  ends 
freihly  tipped  with  scolptor'a  clay  at  the  time  of  an  experiment.  Liriag  oerre 
and  moacle  lappl;  earrents  to  the  galvanometer  (the  nerve  earrent  and  the 
mmcuUtr  current,  so  called)  which  are  not  supplied  by  dead  oerre  and  miuole. 
These  cnirento,  when  the  tistnea  supplying  them  are  freeh  and  at  real,  show  that 
the  surface  Tompoeed  of  the  lidea  of  the  fibres,  and  the  surface  compHieed  of  the 
ends  of  the  fibres,  are  in  opposite  electrical  conditjons,  the  former  surface  being 
potitire,  the  latter  negative.  Nerve  and  muscle,  and  the  animal  tisanes  generally, 
oppose  a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  common  voltaic  current,  so  high, 
indeed,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  mosclee  and  nerves  may  be  looked  upon  aa 
non-conductors  rather  than  as  conductors.  Again,  in  considering  the  electncal 
phenomena  which  mark  the  passing  of  nerve  and  mnscle  &um  a  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  action,  the  more  the  evidence  is  considered  the  more  it  seems  to  justify 
the  oonclosion,  that  the  passing  of  nerve  and  muscle  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other  is  marked  by  a  dischai^  of  electricity  analogous  to  that  of  the  torpedo. 
Again,  when  experiments  are  made  as  to  the  "motor  phenomena"  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  "  inverse  and  direct  voltaic  currents,"  it  seems  probable  that,  ordinarily 
at  least,  the  sheaths  of  the  fibres  are  charged  positively  at  their  exterior,  and  nega- 
tively at  their  interior.  The  resistance  of  the  animal  tissoes  to  electrical  condi- 
tion, it  is  assumed,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  opposite  electridties  apart — aii 
assumption,  be  it  remarked,  which  is  not  a  littJe  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  thn 
resistance  which  the  voltaic  current  encounters  in  the  hind  limbs  of  a  fn^,  when 
its  course  is  up  one  limb  and  down  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  limbs  in 
opposite  electrical  conditions  as  regards  discha^^.  The  general  conclusion  seeroa 
to  be  that  muscular  relaxation  is  associated  with  a  state  of  chai^,  and  muscular 
contractions  with  a  slate  of  discharge.  It  would  even  seem  as  if  all  the  evidence 
so  far  gave  countenance  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  charge  may  cause  mus- 
cular relaxation  by  keeping  the  molecules  of  the  muscle  in  a  condition  of  mutual 
repulsion,  and  that  the  state  of  discharge  may  lead  to  muscular  contraction  by 
doing  away  with  that  state  of  electrical  tension  which  prevents  the  molecules  of 
the  muscle  from  yielding  to  the  attractive  force  inherent  in  their  physical  con- 
stitution, and  which  is  ever  striving  to  bring  them  together.  The  experiments 
on  eleclrotonut,  and  the  results  deducible  from  them,  are  of  too  t««hnical  a 
character  for  popular  statement. 

From  Mr.  Itobert  H.  Scott,  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  we  have 
a  paper  of  some  note,  "On  the  connei  ion  between  oppositely  disposed  Currents  of 
Air  and  the  Weather  subsequently  experienced  in  the  British  Islands."  In  this 
paper  he  states  that  Mr.  Meldrum  at  the  Mauritius,  and  he  himself  in  England, 
bad  had  their  attention  directed  to  remarkable  storms  which  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  the  previous  existence  at  tlie  earth's  surfiice  of  the  two  wind- 
ourrents,  polar  and  equatorial,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  This  wae  specially 
noticeable  in  a  gale  of  January  22,  IS6S,wben  the  atmospherical  conditions  over 
these  islands  were  very  remarkable.  Easterly  winds  were  prevalent  over  the 
central  and  northern  portions  of  this  country,  while  in  France  there  were  strong 
weeterly  gales.  The  channels  of  the  currents  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
while  at  Yarmouth  there  was  a  strong  easterly  gale,  there  was  a  westerly  gale  at 
Portsmouth.  The  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  currents  as  regards  tempera- 
ture was  vei7  remarkable,  and  a  dense  iog  was  experienced  in  London.  Barome- 
trical readings  were  very  low  over  the  regions  which  separated  the  districts  of 
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the  reepective  currenta.  Next  daj  preMure  row  verj  rapidlj ;  and  this  was  the 
precaraor  of  an  equally  indden  diminiition  of  the  unoant,  and  of  the  advent  of 
the  equatorial  current  which  swept  with  great  Ttolence  over  these  iilands,  pro- 
dnoing  B  verjr  aenoua  ututherljr  gale  on  the  24th  of  Jannarj. 

Other  able  papers  to  which  we  can  only  now  refer,  briefly  a«  poasible,  are — a 
notioe  by  Profeteor  Maskelyne,  "  On  the  Mineral  ConstitDents  of  the  Breitenbsch 
Meteorite ;"  by  Profewor  Abel,  "  On  the  History  of  EbcploaiTe  Agents ;"  by  Dr. 
Archibald  Smith,  "On  theCaosesof  theLoesof  theiron-bnilt  sailiog-Bhip  'Glen- 
orchy'i"  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Blanfonl,  "On  the  Origin  of  a  Cyclone;"  by  H.  C.  Sorby, 
whose  paper  on  precious  atooea  we  have  already  noticed  with  some  det»l,  "On 
Jai^niam,  a  new  elementary  snbstance  assodated  with  Zirconium ;"  by  Dr.  B. 
Norris,  "  On  the  Laws  and  Principles  connected  with  the  Aggregation  of  Blood- 
corpnsclee  both  within  and  without  the  Veasela ;"  "  On  some  Eiperimenta  with 
the  gmt  Induction  Coil  at  the  Boyal  Polytechnic,"  by  J.  H.  Pepper ;  "  On  the 
mechanical  description  of  Cnrres,"  by  W.  H.  L.  Bussell ;  "  On  the  Thermo- 
dynamic Theory  of  Wave«  of  Finite  Longitudinal  Disturbance,"  by  W.J.  Maoqnom 
Bankine,  F.R.8. ;  "On  a  Group  of  varieties  of  the  Human  Neck,  Shoulder, 
and  Chest,  with  their  Transitional  Forms  and  Homologies  in  the  Mammalia,"  by 
John  Wood,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Examiner  in  Anatomy  to  the  University  of  London ; 
"  On  the  Cavern  of  Bruniqnel  and  it*  Organic  Contents,"  by  Professor  Owen ; 
"  On  a  Comparison  of  the  Granites  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  with  thore  of 
Leinster  and  Monster,"  by  Professor  Haughton;  and  "On  Luteins  and  the 
Spectra  of  yellow  Organic  Substances,"  by  Dr.  Thndicnm. 

One  notice  we  must  add  here— though  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  paper — by  that 
veteran  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Professor  John  Phillips  of  Oxford,  who 
has  recently  made  public  an  excellent  account  of  "  Vesuvius,"  and  of  his  ascent  of 
that  mountun.  Need  we  say  that  we  hail  this  ascent  (more  than  once)  of 
Vesuvius  during  its  rec«nt  outbreak  by  the  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  the  scientific  men  of  his  day  must  have  hailed  that 
of  the  elder  Pliny P  only  we  rejoice  where  they  deplored;  our  man  of  sdence  comes 
back  to  us  nnbumt,  we  believe  we  may  say,  unscathed,  while  the  great  Roman 
naturalist  remains  under  the  volcanic  storm  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  has  not,  wo  feel  grateful  t«  say,  been  as  yet  exhumed — a 
spectacle  for  the  gaping  idiots  of  fashion  who  yearly  "do"  those  interesting 
remains  in  their  own  meaningless  and  unprofitable  method.  Professor  Phillips's 
work  may  be  termed  a  history,  not  a  merely  scientific  essay,  for  ho  tells  us  alt 
the  chief  fkcts  about  the  moontain  from  the  time  of  Pliny  t<i  that  of  the 
eruption  which,  commencing  in  1961,  od  December  S,  is  not  even  now  entirely 
subdued.  His  style  is  at  once  dear  and  picturesque,  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  his  riew  of  the  eruption  from  Naples  affords  a  &ir  example  of  it; — 
"One  long  burning  stream,"  he  says,  "flowed  down  the  whole  north-western 
slope  of  the  great  cone,  quite  reaching  into  and  spreading  across  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  On  the  top,  fitful  bursts  of  clouds  of  fiery  bombs  and  wide-spread  ashes — 
below,  JDst  where  it  appeared  last  night,  but  tkow  far  brighter,  and  glowing  with 
a  full  steady  eye  of  light,  the  second  great  burst  of  light  and  motion.  Now  it 
spreads  its  bright  cloud  above,  then  down  to  the  valley  ;  knots  and  lines,  some- 
times donble,  of  sharp  white  or  reddish  fire  swelling  into  considerable  masses,  or 
broken  into  many  gleaming  points.  Towards  &e  base,  a  wild  cataract  of  fire  is 
pouring  towards  ns,  and  is  stretching  its  red  fingers  over  the  elder  lava.  Now 
and  then  a  star-like  point  in  advance  seems  to  beckon  onward  'der  freieo  Tochter 
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der  Natur.'  Finallj,  on  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  virible  horizon,  ahori- 
zontal  row  of  fourteen  small  bright  etu  or  gem-like  fires  markii  the  conquest  of 
the  carrent  over  the  flat  eptice  of  the  Atrio,  and  aeenis  to  unite  Bgaiu  the  long- 
eeparated  masses  of  Somma  and  VrsnviuB — parent  and  child — the  far-deecended 
progenj  of  the  struf^gling  Titans." 

The  British  Association  for  the  AdTanoement  of  Science  met  this  year  at 
Eieter  under  the  distinguished  Presidency  of  the  Kev.  G.  O.  Stokes,  Lncasian  Pro- 
feMDT  of  Hathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Senior  Wrangler.  Professor 
Stokes  delivered  to  the  awembled  members  and  their  Mends  an  addreM  widely 
differing  from  lome  which  the  Association  faa«  heard  in  recent  yeara.  to  some  of 
the  leading  points  of  which  we  shall  now  briefly  refer.  Taking  first,  as  was  but 
natural  for  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  mathematicians,  the  great  subject 
of  Astronomy,  ProfeBSor  Strikes  showed  that,  though  Newton's  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  did  practically  explain  almost  all  the  motions  of  the  hi>avenly 
bodies,  yet  it  was  fortunate  for  science  that  Adams  at  Cambridge,aad  Le  Verricr 
in  Prance,  were  able  to  reverse  the  problem;  and,  instead  of  determining  the 
disturbing  effect  of  a  known  planet,  to  set  tbemselves  to  inquire  what  must  be 
the  mass  and  the  orbit  of  an  unknown  body  which  shall  be  capable  of  producing 
hy  its  disturbing  force  the  unexplained  deviations  from  the  calculated  place 
of  Uranus.  Passing  on  from  this.  Professor  Stokes  pointed  out  in  how 
important  a  degree  astronomy  was  indebted  to  tlie  scienoe  of  optics ;  at  the 
same  time  showing  that  astronomy  well  repwd  this  debt,  by  settling  once  and 
for  ever  the  numerical  powers  of  the  velocity  with  which  light  travels,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  exhibiting  the  remarkable  phenomenon  disMvered  by  Bradley, 
and  termed  by  him,  and  since  his  day,  "the  aberration  of  light."  Foe  optics, 
it  may  be  urged  that,  though  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  chiefly 
revealed  to  us  by  astronomical  observations,  yet  that  the  application  of  the 
spectroscope  has  proved  to  ua  the  existence  in  them  of  various  elemeuta  already 
known  to  us  by  the  chemical  examioatioa  of  the  materials  of  our  own  earth. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  two  sciences  of  optics  and  astronomy  must  be 
studied  together,  as  the  one  throws  the  greatest  light  upon  the  other.  Again, 
the  science  of  optics  has  the  highest  value  when  we  want  to  ascertain  whether  a 
particular  star  is  approaching  us  or  receding  from  us,  and  the  chain  of  reasoning 
pursued  is  similar  to  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  pulsation  of  a  musical 
note.  The  pit«h  of  a  note  is  well  known  to  depend  on  the  number  of  vibrationa 
which  reach  the  ear  in  a  given  time — say  a  second — so  if  light  be,  as  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  a  vibrating  fluid,  the  pulsations  of  this  fluid  may  be 
reduced  to  calculation.  Now  the  result  of  present  scientific  researehes  tends  to 
prove  that  light  consists  of  a  tnmor  or  vibrating  movement  propagated  in  an 
elastic  medium  filling  the  planetary  and  stellar  places,  a  medium  which  thus 
fulfils  for  light  an  oBice  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.  The  professor  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  valne  of  Professor  Eirchkoff's  experiments  on  the  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  demonstrated  that  though  the  coincidence  of  certain 
dark  lines  in  tbe  solar  spectrum  with  bright  lines  in  certun  artificial  sources  of 
light  had  been  in  one  or  two  instances  previously  noticed,  still  it  was  to  Eirchkoff 
we  owe  the  inference  that  a  glowing  medium  which  emits  bright  light  of  any 
particular  refrangihility  neceitarily  (at  that  temperature  at  least)  acta  as  an 
absorbing  medium  extinguishing  light  of  the  same  refrangihility.  It  is  curious 
that  in  this  discovery  Kirchkoff  was  preceded,  though  nnoonseiouslj,  by  our  own 
countryman  Professor  Balfour  Stewart. 
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NatntaUj^,  thenifiiTe,  on  tlie  DijCDrreiice  of  tbe  fomooB  total  eclipse  of  tbe  aan, 
vhich  we  fuller  noticed  in  onr  report  of  lait  year,  the  attfiotdon  of  astioDomerB 
was  directed  eapeciallj  to  tbe  coloured  prolnberancet  on  the  sun's  anrface,  not 
without  the  hope  that  the  recent  discoTerieu  of  the  ipectrotcope  might  be  fbnnd 
cSipftble  of  eiplainiug  Bome  of  them.  A  telegram  from  a  Daninb  aatronomer, 
M.  Janssen,  was,  we  believe,  the  firet  to  annoance  to  the  President  of  the  Bojal 
Society  tliat  the  spectrum  of  these  prominences  did  show  bright  lines,  while 
that  of  the  Corona  showed  none,  the  necesrar;  conclusion  being  that  these  pro- 
minences were  not  clouds,  but  incandescent  matter  in  a  gaseous  form.  One  of 
the  most  eitraordinaTy  results  of  these  solar  observations  is  tbe  wonderful 
changes  thej  bring  to  light ;  thns,  prominences  whose  heights  must  be  measured 
bj  t^ns  and  thousands  of  miles  appear  and  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Proceeding  onwards,  Professor  Stokes  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
tbe  great  pn^ress  which  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gun- 
cotton,  together  with  a  full  description  of  eome  other  of  tbe  most  recent  and 
most  interesting  chemical  discoveries,  such  as  the  Rnding  6  per  cent,  of  copper  in 
the  colouring  of  the  wings  of  the  turaco  or  plain  tain-eater  of  the  Cape  ;  an 
artilicial  substitute  for  madder;  a  new  opiuin  base;  some  notices  of  tbe  honours 
proposed  to  be  shown  to  Faraday's  memory;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  year 
1869.  as  the  centenary  of  that  in  which  James  Watt  took  out  his  patent  for  tbe 
invention  of  separate  condensation,  which  many  regard  justly  as  the  reill  birth 
of  the  steam-engine. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Stokes  grappled  boldly,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  one 
of  what  are  called  the  "  problems  of  the  day,"  and  in  the  following  noble  words 
enounces  tbe  true  creed  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian : — -"  But  do  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,"  says  he,  "to  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  infer, living  beings, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  in  absolute  sobjection,  together  with  those  of 
capillary  attraction,  of  diffusion,  and  so  forth,  account  for  the  formation  of  an 
organic  structure,  as  di>>tinguished  from  tbe  elaboration  of  tlie  chemical  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed?  No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  tbe  laws  of 
motion  account  for  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  tbe 
ponderable  matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the  taws  of  motion  during  the  act  of 
union  just  as  well  before  as  aitor.  In  tbe  various  processes  of  crystallization, 
of  precipitation,  and  so  forth,  which  we  witness  in  dead  matter,  I  cannot  see  the 
faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  tbe  formation  of  an  organic  structure, 
still  less  to  tbe  wonderful  series  of  changes  which  are  concerned  in  the 
growth  and  perpetuation  of  even  tbe  lowliest  plant.  Admitting  to  the  fnll  as 
highly  probable,  though  not  completely  demonstrated,  the  applicability  to  living 
beings  of  the  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  dead  matter, 
I  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  mysterious 
so BieMi'i)^  lying  beyond  ;  a  something  fuijmtnV,  which  I  r^ardnotas  balancing 
and  suspending  theordinary  means,  butas  working  with  them,  and  through  them, 
to  the  attainment  of  a  designed  end.  What  this  tomething  that  we  may  call 
life  may  be,  is  a  profound  mystery.  We  know  not  how  many  links  in  the  chain 
of  secondary  causation  may  yet  remain  behind ;  we  know  not  how  few.  It  would 
be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  assnme  in  any  case  that  we  had  already  reached  tbe 
last  link,  and  to  charge  with  irreverence  a  fellow-worker  who  attempted  to  push 
his  investigation  yet  one  step  Gkrther  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  thick  dark- 
ness enshrouds  all  beyond,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  tbat 
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we  Bhoold  have  reached  even  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  a  atage  when  farther 
pTDgreM  IB  ana tt&in able,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  highest  law  at  which  we 
stopped  to  the,^a^  of  an  Almighty  power.  To  aaBOine  the  contrary  aa  a  matter 
of  neceeaity,  ia  practically  to  remove  the  First  Canae  of  all  to  an  infinite  distance 
from  us.  The  bonndarj,  however,  between  what  is  clearly  known  and  what  is 
veiled  in  impeoetrated  darknees,  is  not  ordinarily  thua  sharply  defined.  Between 
the  two  there  liea  a  miaty  region,  in  which  loom  the  ill-diacerned  forma  of  links 
of  the  chun  which  are  yet  beyond  na.  Bat  the  general  principle  ia  not  affected 
thereby.  Let  ua  fearlesaly  trace  the  dependence  of  link  on  link  at  far  aa  it  may 
be  given  as  to  trace  it,  but  let  us  take  heed  that,  in  thns  studying  second  oaases, 
we  foiget  not  the  First  Cauae,  nor  ahut  our  eyea  to  the  wonderful  proois  of  design 
wbicb,  in  the  study  of  organized  beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn." 
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PART  II. 

CHRONICLE 

OF  EEMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 

IN  1869. 

JAJfTJARY. 

1.  Cask  of  thb  Otkbbkd  and  Gcbkbt  Bibbctobs  befokb  this 
Loan  Matob.— Mr.  H.  E.  Gumey,  Mr.  R.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Gordon,  Mr.  W.  Rennie,  Mr.  H.  P.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey, 
directors  in  the  late  company  of  Overend  and  Gumey,  appeared 
at  the  ManBion-houae  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  "  unlawfully 
and  deceitftdly  conspired  together,  and  by  divers  ialse  pretences 
and  divers  false  statements,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  and  con- 
dition of  the  company,  induced  the  complainant  and  the  public 
^nerally  to  subscribe  and  take  shares  in  the  said  company,  with 
mtent  to  cheat  and  deftuud  them  of  large  sums  of  money.  The 
defendants  were  also  chained  with  making  and  publishing  these 
statements,  knowing  them  to  be  false  and  fraudulent,  with  the  like 
intent.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
court  was  crowded  throughout  the  hearing.  The  case  was  heard  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  T.  Gabriel,  Sir  B.  Garden,  Sir  B.  Phillips,  and 
Alderman  Cotton. 

The  prosecution  was  instituted  hy  Dr.  Adam  Thom,  a  share- 
holder, and  was  conduct«d  by  Mr.  Geoi^  Lewis,  jon.  The 
defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Mr. 
Seneant  Farry,  Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh,  and  Mr.  Giffard,  Q.C. 

The  inquiry  lasted  for  several  days,  and  very  great  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  it  in  the  city. 

On  the  27tii  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  I^ord  Mayor 
announced  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  that  "there  is  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  put  upon  their  trial  John  Heniy  Gnmey,  Henry 
Edmund  Gumey,  Kobert  Birkbeck,  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  Harry 
George  Gordon,  and  William  Bennie."  The  defendants  were 
admitted  to  bail — each  of  them  in  the  sum  of  10,000^.,  with  two 
sureties  of  5000/.  each.     They  addressed  the  court  in  turn,  and 
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enei^eticallr  denied  any  intontioD  to  defraud.  Dr.  Adam  Thorn, 
the  complainant,  was  bound  over  to  prosecute  in  the  eum  of  5000/. 

—  Teials  of  Heb  Majesty's  Ship  "  Hbbculks." — The  frigate 
"HerculcB"  was  put  through  her  trials  over  the  measured  mile 
and  in  circling  off  Portsmouth  with  great  success,  the  mean  speed 
attained  by  the  ship  over  the  mile  being  at  the  rate  of  14,691  knots, 
or  seventeen  statute  miles  per  hour.  The  turning  power  of  the 
ship  proved  equally  satieiactory,  a  complete  circle  being  made  in 
four  minutes,  a  shorter  time  than  the  same  evolution  was  ever 
performed  in  before  by  a  ship  of  not  less  length.  The  anchor  of 
the  frigate  was  weighed  soon  after  eleven  a.m.,  and  soon  after- 
wards steam  was  admitted  to  her  cylinders,  and  her  enormous 
screw  began  slowly  to  revolve  as  she  pointed  her  head  out  eastward 
for  a  prelimiaaiy  hour's  run  seaward  before  entering  upon  the 
runs  over  the  measured  mile.  A  morning  more  favourable  for 
the  trial  could  not  have  occurred,  the  waters  of  the  Solent  being 
as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  croquet-lawn,  with  a  light  breeze 
from  the  westward,  and  a  pleasant  sunshine  ushering  in  the  new 
year. 

The  officials  and  others  on  board  the  frigate  comprised  Rear- 
Admiral  G.  G.  Wellesley,  C.B. ;  Captain  Ri«!h,  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"Asia,"  and  commanding  the  Portsmouth  Steam  Reserves;  Mr. 
Steil,  Admiralty  Inspector  of  Machinery;  Chief  Inspector  of 
Machinery,  George  Murdoch ;  Mr,  Barnaby,  Assistant-Constructor 
of  the  Navy;  Mr.  Thornton,  Master  Shipwright  of  Chatham 
Dockyard ;  Mr.  Eames,  Inspector  of  Machinery,  Chatham  Dock- 
yard; Mr.  Steil,  Steam  Factoiy  Dq)artment;  Mr.  H.  Anderson 
(Messrs.  John  Fenn  and  Son] ;  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  Electric  Telegraph 
Company ;  and  Messrs.  Owen  and  Hand,  Portsmouth,  Shipwright 
Department. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  one  p.m.  the  ship  was  placed  on  the 
measured  mile,  and  six  runs  taken  without  a  check  of  any  kind, 
Nos,  1,  3,  and  6  being  taken  with  the  tide,  and  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6 
against  it.  The  speed  attained  on  the  fifth  run — with  the  tide,  of 
course — was  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  for  a  heavily  plated  iron- 
clad to  move  at  under  auy  conditions.  The  "  Hercules  exhibited 
much  less  vibration  at  the  stem  than  the  "  Bellerophon  "  did  on 
her  trials;  but  she  appeared  remarkably  tender,  heeling  over  as 
much  as  three  and  a  half  and  four  degrees  in  turning  at  the  end 
of  one  mile  to  enter  upon  the  back  run.  The  frigate  entered  upon 
her  trials  at  her  deepload  draught  of  water,  the  ammunition,  of 
which  she  was  short,  being  represented  by  ninety-eight  tons  of  iron 
ballast,  the  draught  of  water  being  twenty-two  feet  eleven  inches 
forward,  and  twenty-six  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  afl.  The 
diameter  of  the  screw  was  twenty-three  feet  six  inches,  and  its 
pitch  was  set  at  twenty-four  feet.  The  ship  made  all  her  runs 
over  the  measured  mile  with  her  rudder  acting  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  not  as  a  balance-rudder.  The  time  of  the  ship  throughout 
was  taken  with  one  of  Benson's  chronographs. 
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It  was  quite  dark  when  the  "  Hercules "  anchored  at  Spitbead 
on  the  conclasion  of  her  trials.  The  enginee  of  this  ship  were  the 
laigest  yet  tnmed  ont  of  Mr.  Penn's  establishment.  Their  working 
was  magnificent,  and  their  indicated  power  could  notj  when  worked 
out  from  tlie  card  diagrams,  be  much  less  than  eeven  times  their 
nominal  power,  or  say  SOOO-horse. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  Trinity  and  Queen's  pilot,  ably  directed 
the  steering  of  the  ship  through  the  day. 

3.  Sbverb  Galb. — Wreck  op  a  ScHOONEa. — The  severe  south- 
westerly gales  which  swept  over  the  coast  of  Kent  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  fruitful  of  disaster ;  and  this  morning  they  increased 
to  great  violence,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  frequently  sweeping  upon  the 
coast  with  terrific  force.  Signals  of  distress  were  heard  proceeding 
from  the  "Gull  Lightship,"  and  a  vessel  was  descried  on  the 
Goodwins.  The  alarm  was  quickly  given,  and  the  lifeboat  put  off 
to  render  aid  to  the  unfortunate  vessel.  The  tide  was  ebbing  fast, 
and  the  sea  was  very  rongh.  On  reaching  the  Sands,  the  crew  of 
the  lifeboat  found  that  the  distressed  vessel  was  a  French  schooner, 
named  the  "  Jaspard,"  Rouxel  master,  of  and  from  St.  Malo,  for 
London,  with  a  cargo  of  oats.  The  vessel  was  too  deeply  embedded 
in  the  sand  to  be  rescued  from  her  perilous  position.  The  lifeboat 
was  run  ashore  on  the  Goodwins  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel. 
When  boarded,  only  one  man,  the  master,  was  found.  He  stated 
that  while  be  had  left;  the  deck  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  the  boat 
containing  the  crew,  four  in  number,  had  put  off  ^m  the  vessel, 
leaving  him  behind,  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  they  had  not 
since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  After  taking  the  master  from  the 
wreck,  the  crew  of  the  lifeboat  had  a  long  and  arduous  task  to 
extricate  their  boat  from  the  Sands.  After  persistent  effort  for 
between  two  and  three  hours,  however,  they  succeeded,  and  once 
more  put  to  sea  on  their  return  to  the  harbour,  which  they  reached 
about  half-past  twelve  noon,  and  were  warmly  cheered  on  landing 
by  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  beach  and  the  pier-head. 

In  Yorkshire  early  this  morning  a  south-west  gale,  at  times 
blowing  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  witii  very  heavy  rains, 
set  in,  and  continued  till  about  nine  a.m.,  when  the  weather  mode- 
rated, and  ultimately  became  quite  summer-like.  The  effect  was 
magical.  On  the  2nd  the  whole  country  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  but  at  noon  to-day  not  a  trace  of  snow  was  to  be  found.  So 
rapid  a  thaw  was,  of  course,  expected  to  cause  floods,  and  all  the 
Yorkshire  rivers  were,  for  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  weeks,  over 
their  banks,  and  a  very  large  tract  of  country  was  flooded,  roat^  and 
houses  in  Bome  places  being  inundated.  Various  works  and  mills 
Dear  rivers  were  flooded  and  stopped. 

16.  Public  Entkt  of  the  Lord-Lieutemant  into  Dublik. — 
Earl  and  Countess  Spencer  came  from  Holyhead  in  the  royal 
mail  steamer  "  Ulster,"  which  arrived  at  Kingston  at  about  seven 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  by 
the  "  Royal  George."  Their  Excellencies  landed  at  the  Carlisfe 
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pier.  The  veesela  in  the  harbour  were  ^ily  dressed  with  fiage,  as 
were  also  the  public  buildings  on  shore,  aod  the  railway  station.  A 
guard  of  hoDOur  of  the  Crrenadier  Guards  was  stationed  at  the  pier. 
The  officials  of  the  Vicer^^  Court  and  household,  with  several 
military  and  naval  officers,  magistrates,  and  railway  directors,  were 
iresent  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  as  tiiey  came  ashore. 
_Phey  quickly  travelled  to  Dublin  in  a  special  train,  with  a  splendid 
state  carriage.  At  the  Westland-row  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingston  Railway  they  were  met  by  Lord  Strathnaim,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland,  with  his  staff,  and  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  Sir  William  Carroll,  with  the  Town  Clerk,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  E.  U.  Kinahan,  several  aldermen,  and  a  few  town- 
counciUors.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  alighting  firom  the  train, 
was  received  upon  the  platform  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  the 
civic  officers  placed  the  keys  of  the  cily,  with  the  mace  and  sword, 
at  his  Excellency's  feet.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  handing  the  keys 
to  £arl  Spencer,  bade  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  government  would  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  His  Excellency  replied,  and  thanked  the  ci^  for  its 
loyalty.  The  keys  were  banded  back  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a 
Moceasion  was  formed  to  conduct  the  new  Viceroy  to  the  Castle. 
The  Grenadier  Guards,  the  4th  and  9th  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
the  14th  Hussars,  lined  the  way  along  Westland-row,  Clare-street, 
Leiseter-strcet,  and  the  north  side  of  Merrion -square ;  the  66th 
and  65th  regiments  were  posted  in  Nassau-street;  the  intermediate 
distance  was  occupied  by  the  let  Royal  Dragoons,  and  some  of  the 
4th  regiment.  The  weather  was  rainy,  and  the  soldiers  wore 
their  overcoats,  which  rather  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  show.  Earl 
Spencer  rode  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Ijord  Strathnaim  and 
Major-Qeneral  Arthur  Cunynghame,  witii  their  staff.  He  was 
preceded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Sheriff,  iu  state  carriages;  while  behind  his  Excellency 
came  three  carriages,  in  the  first  of  which  sat  Countess  Spencer, 
with  Lady  Charles  Bruce,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Forteecue, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Aide-de-camp  in  waiting ;  in  the  other 
two  carriages  were  Lord  C.  Bruce  and  the  gentlemen  of  Earl 
Spencer's  suite.  The  route  was  along  Westland-row,  Lower  Merrion- 
strect,  Clare-street,  Leinster-street,  Nassau -street.  Lower  Grafton- 
Btreet,  CoUege-green,  Dame-street,  and  Cork-hill.  The  people  in 
the  streets  cheered  heartily,  and  ladies  at  the  windows  freely  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  as  the  procession  went  by.  It  reached  the 
Upper  Castle-yard  about  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'clock.  The 
Ulster  King-of-Arms  (Sir  Bernard  Burke),  Colonel  Mac  Donnell, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickinson, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  awaited  his  Excellency's  arrival  at  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  Castle.  The  guard  of  honour,  which  bad 
been  drawn  up  in  front,  presented  arms,  and  the  band  of  the 
66th  regiment  played  the  National  Anthem  when  his  Excellency 
entered  the  Castle-yard.     The  public  were  not  admitted   into  the 
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Castle-yard,  and  few  persons,  except  those  of  the  household,  were 

E resent.  Their  Excellencies  were  received  at  the  grand  entrance 
y  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  who  conducted  them  to  the  ^wing> 
room,  where  a  number  of  distinguished  personages  were  presented 
to  their  Excellencies.  The  boys  of  the  Hibernian  Military  School 
(numbering  about  400),  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wynyard  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Speedy,  were  drawn  up  in  the 
yard  in  line  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  porch,  with  colours  flying 
in  the  centre.  The  band  played  several  airs,  including  "  Nora 
Creina,"  with  great  taste,  and  in  good  time.  As  the  boys  passed 
out  of  the  Castle-gate,  in  quick  time,  the  band  playing  "  St. 
Patriot's  Day,"  with  the  colours  (presented  by  his  Royu  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales)  flying  in  front,  they  were  loudly  cheered 
by  the  spectators.  When  the  presentation  had  concluded,  their 
Excellencies  appeared  on  the  grand  balcony,  and  were  warmly 
received  by  those  assembled  in  the  yard.  Their  Excellencies 
remained  on  the  balcony  until  the  band  of  the  guard  of  honour 
had  played  "St.  Patrick's  Day,"  after  which  they  retired.  The 
Castle-gates  were  then  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  bands 
of  the  6fith  regiment  and  the  Hibernian  Military  School  performed 
a  number  of  national  airs,  after  which  they  were  dismissed,  and 
Earl  Spencer  went  out  for  a  ride  in  the  Phcenix  Park. 

The  state  reception  on  the  19th,  at  the  Castle,  was  attended  by 
deputations  from  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  University  of 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  addresses  of  congratulation 
on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  deputa- 
tions were  received  in  the  Presence-chamber.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
appeared  in  full  costume,  and  the  members  of  the  household  and 
his  staff  were  similarly  attired.  His  Excellency  was  attended  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary;  Sir 
E.  R.  Wetherall,  Under-Secretary;  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King-of-Arms;  Mr.  Boundell,  Private  Secretary;  Dr.  Hatehell, 
Surgeon  to  the  household ;  Dr.  J.  Stannus  Hughes,  Physician  to 
the  household;  Colonel  Caulfeild,  Comptroller  of  the  household; 
M^or  Boyle,  Gentleman  Usher ;  Colonel  Donaldson,  State  Steward; 
the  Hon.  Heniy  Leeson,  Chamberlain ;  Colonel  Forster,  Master  of 
the  Horse;  several  aides-de-camp,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  First  came  the  deputation  from  the  Corporation,  who 
wore  their  civic  robes,  and  were  attended  by  the  municipal  officers, 
with  their  insignia.  Li  receiving  them  his  Excellency  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne — an  ancient  privilege  which  they  esteem; 
and,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  concession,  their  officers  de- 
posited ttie  Bword  and  mace  of  the  city  at  his  Excellency's  feet, 
lie  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  right  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  held 
the  sword  of  state.  All  the  officers  of  the  Government  wore  the 
Windsor  uniform.  The  deputation  having  been  formally  introduced, 
tiie  Lord  Mayor  read  the  address,  to  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
made  a  suitable  reply.  When  the  Corporation  had  retired,  the 
deputa^qp  from-  the  UntVewily  was  introduced.     It  consisted  of 
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tLe  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  the  Provost,  Vice-Provost, 
and  a  numher  of  the  fellows,  doctors,  and  maBtere.  The  Vice- 
ChaDceUor  read  the  address,  which  was  received  and  duly  replied 
to.  The  Provost  iofonned  his  Excellency  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  held  three  days  hefore,  it  was  resolved  to  present  him 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  that  among 
those  upon  whom  a  similar  degree  had  been  conferred  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Camhridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
com.  His  Excellency  expressed  hie  grateful  sense  of  the  com- 
pliment, ohserving  that  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction  to  receive 
a  distinction  which  bad  been  alre&dy  conferred  upon  so  many 
illustrious  personages. 

18.  Execution  at  Lswes. — The  execution  of  Martin  Brown  for 
the  morder  of  Daniel  Balde;^,  near  Brighton,  on  the  9th  of  October 
last,  hy  waylaying  and  sboutiog  the  latter,  took  place  at  Lewes. 
The  cnlprit  made  a  confession,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
shot  Balder  hy  mistake  for  a  labourer  named  Tuppen,  against 
whom  he  had  a  grudge.  No  one  was  present  at  the  execution 
besides  the  officios  of  the  county  and  prison,  and  the  reporters. 
Ad  inquest  was  afterwords  held,  and  a  verdict  that  the  deceased 
had  h{«n  put  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  warrant  was 
returned. 

21.  Great  Fiee  at  Hull. — About  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  a  most 
destructive  fire  ocenrred  at  Hull.  The  scene  of  the  disaster  was 
Messrs.  Hodge  and  Co.'s  seed  warehouse  and  crushing  mill,  situate 
in  Hodge-street,  Drypool.  The  premises  were  very  extensive, 
Messrs.  Hodge  and  Co.  being  the  largest  crushers  in  Hull.  The 
6re  was  first  noticed  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  and  before 
the  police,  who  were  the  only  fire  brigade,  could  be  communicated 
with,  the  whole  town  and  the  district  for  miles  round  was  bril- 
liantjy  illuminated.  The  fire-engines  of  the  town  were  speedily  in 
attendance,  and  the  flames  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  so  in- 
tensely did  they  bum,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  spread,  that  for  two 
hours  there  was  no  perceptible  dimmution.  The  outbreak  of  the 
fire  was  first  discovered  by  a  workman  in  a  warehouse  over  the 
press-room,  and  he  at  once  raised  an  alarm.  The  persons  first 
there  began  to  threw  buckets  of  water  on  the  burning  cake  and 
seed,  but  they  were  qnickly  driven  back  by  the  rapidly  augmenting 
heat,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  flames  spread  to  a  portion  of  the 
works  in  which  were  stored  several  thousand  quarters  of  linseed  and 
about  eighty  tons  of  refined  oil,  in  tanks.  This  portion  of  the 
building  was  new,  having  been  only  completed  in  October.  It  was 
about  100  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  the  upper  portion  was  com- 
pletely occupied  with  linseed,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  fire 
reaching  it,  poured  out  of  every  window  all  on  fire.  By  this  means 
the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  largo  heap  of  coals  in  the  yard, 
which  also  became  ignited.  Thus  all  at  one  time,  seed,  oil,  and 
coal,  were  blazing,  and  sending  forth  a  heat  so  intense  that  the 
glazed  hats  of  many  of  the  police-officers  were  completely  shrivelled 
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on  their  heads.  NotwithBtandin^,  the  men  stuck  maafuUy  to  their 
tagk,  and  although  they  saved  oiily  a  very  araall  portion  of  the  oil- 
mill  and  warehouBes,  they  prevented  the  fire  spreading  to  the 
dwelling-houses  which  were  thickly  clustered  on  all  sides  of  Messrs. 
Hedge's  premises.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  not  known.  The 
damage  to  stock  and  premises  was  roughly  estimated  at  about 
30,UOU/.  to  10,000^.,  most  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance.  A 
parcel  of  seed  worth  about  3000^.  was  taken  into  IJie  mill  only  the 
day  before  the  lire. 

26.  Seven  Fishebuen  Ckowned. — A  terrible  occurrence  hap- 
pened in  the  vicinity  of  Marsh-side,  a  fishing  hamlet  near  South- 
port.  At  a  very  early  hour  seven-men  went  out  to  "put"  for 
shrimps — a  mode  of  fishing  in  which  the  man  enters  the  water  up 
to  his  middle,  and  pushes  before  him,  by  means  of  a  long  pole, 
a  large  net  fastened  to  a  cross-bar  at  the  end.  The  place  where 
the  men  were  going  was  a  hank  in  the  channel  of  the  Ribble,  not 
far  from  Lytham.  They  ought  to  have  returned  about  seven 
o'clock,  but  some  hours  previous  to  this  time  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
and  being  unable  to  find  their  way  from  the  shore,  in  this  place  foil 
of  gullies,  they  were  all  surrounded  by  the  tide  and  drowned. 
About  seven  o'clock,  as  a  fisherman  was  proceeding  across  the 
channel  to  catch  bait,  he  found  several  of  the  nets,  hats,  and 
baskets  of  the  deceased  men,  whose  fate  was  thus  discovered.  On 
the  alarm  being  given,  large  numbers  hastened  out  to  search  for 
the  bodies,  and  during  the  day  they  were  recovered.  The  following 
were  the  names  of  the  deceased : — John  Eimmer  Marshall,  married, 
leaving  six  children;  William  Hesketh,  married,  three  children;  Peter 
Anghton,  married,  two  children ;  Robert  Wright,  married,  three  chil- 
dren; Peter  Wright,  married,  one  child ;  John  Wright,  unmarried; 
Peter  Wright,  unmarried,  eldest  son,  and  the  support  of  bis  mother, 
who  was  left  a  widow  only  twelve  months  before  with  ten  children. 
Five  of  the  bodies  were  found  in  the  portion  of  the  bank  locally 
known  as  John  Tomlinson's  Brow,  and  two  of  the  men,  Robert 
Wright  and  John  Wright,  were  found  in  the  water  with  their  bodies 
lashed  to  their  nets,  aiul  tied  together.  The  scene  when  the  bodies 
were  brought  up  from  the  shore  was  most  heartrending. 

28.  Indecbncy  on  the  Staqb. — The  Lord  Chamberlain  sent  the 
following  warning  to  the  managers  of  all  the  London  theatres  : — 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his  compUments  to  the  manager 

of  the .     He  has  learnt  with  regret,  from  observations  in 

the  press  and  from  other  sources,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  com- 

Elain  of  the  impropriety  of  costume  of  the  ladies  in  the  pantomimes, 
arlesques,  &c.,  which  are  now  being  performed  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres.  He  has  noticed  for  some  time  past  that  this 
evil  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  but  he  has  been  most  un- 
willing to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  he  considers  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  taste  of  the  managers 
themselves.  Now,  however,  that  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  ^e  piees,  and  public  opinion  is  being  expressed  upon  it,  he  feels 
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himBelf  compelled  to  call  the  eerioua  attention  of  the  managers  to 
the  aabject;  for  he  cannot  bnt  remark  the  discredit  that  now  justly 
falls  on  the  etage,  and  the  objections  which  are  being  raised  agaioet 
it  br  many  who  have  hitherto  frequented  the  theatres,  but  who  now 
profess  themselves  unwilling  to  permit  the  ladies  of  their  families  to 
sanction  by  their  presence  such  questionable  exhibitions.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  with  every  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
stage,  trusts  that  he  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  managers  to 
assist  in  abating  the  evil  complained  of,  which  threatens  to  become 
a  public  scandal.  He  has  purposely  addressed  these  observations  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  managers  of  all  theatres  under  his 
jurisdiction,  without  imputing  blame  to  any  in  particular,  and  will 
gladly  receive  from  them  any  observations  or  suggestions  which 
they  may  wish  to  offer  on  the  subject. — Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
JanuaiT,  28,  1869." 

30.  FoNEaAL  OP  Mr.  Eekkst  Joses. — The  remains  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones,  who  died  on  the  26th,  were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  Ardwick  Cemetery,  Manchester.     The  funeral  cortege  left 
his  late  residence  in  Higher  Brompton  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 
and  traversed  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles,  Uiroogh 
Strangeways,   Market-street,  and  London-road  to  the   cemetery, 
arriving  there  about  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock.     It  was  one  of  the 
largest  public  funerals  which  has  been  seen  in  Manchester  for  some 
years.      First  came  the  deputy-marshals,  the   mutes,  six  abreast, 
then  a  band  of  music  playing  the  "  Dead  March,"  and  after  these 
followed  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  executive  of  the  United 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  executive  of  the  Reform  League.     Next 
came  the  hearse,   followed  by   two   mourning-coaches   and  about 
fifty  private  carriages,  the   friends   on   foot  who   had  joined  the 
funeral  on  its  way,  six  and  eight  abreast,  closing  up  the  procession. 
The  funeral  was  nearly  half  an  hour  in  passing  any  given  point, 
and  several  thousand  persons  joined  in  the  procession.     The  streete 
were  lined  by  thousands  of  persons  assembled  to  see  the  procession, 
and  at  the  Assize  Courts,  the  Market-place,  Infirmary-sqnare,  and 
reen,  the  crowds  were  very  dense.     Among  the  gentle- 
e  carriages  were  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  and  Captain 
Elkanah  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Armitage,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
,  Beales,  Mr.  Odger,  and  Mr.  Howell  (of  London) ;  Mr. 
tter,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Taylor.     On  arriving  at  the 
inly  the  hearse,  mourning-coaches,  and  people  walking 
ted  inside  the  gates.     The  pall-bearers  were  Mr.  Edwaid 
[r.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  Mr.  Elijah  Dixon,  Mr.  Edmond 
■.  Alderman  Heywood,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  Sir  E. 
Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Mr.  U.  Bawson,  and  Mr,  Thomasson,  of  Bolton.     The 
re  Mr.  Benjamin  Whiteley,  Mr.  John  Bowes,  Mr.  J. 
id  Mr.  T.  Topping  (one  of  the  Chartists  arrested,  like 
in  1848).     A^er  the  funeral  service  had  been  read,  and 
deposited    in   a  temporary  grave    (until    a  vault   was 
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constructed),  Mr.  Beales,  of  London,  delivered  a  brief  tunerat 
oration,  in  which  he  described  the  deceased  &s  having  combined 
with  the  condition  of  the  scholar,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  orator,  and  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  patriot, 
whom  no  prosecution  could  frighten  from  the  advocacy  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  whom  no  threatened  loss  of  fortune  or  eeductive  offers 
of  advancement  could  tempt  to  abandon  them.  He  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  his  life  was  a  life  of  beautiful 
consistencv.  The  whole  proceedings  were  orderly,  including  the 
passage  through  the  streets,  and  very  impressive.  Among  the 
mutes  who  preceded  the  procession  were  four  survivors  of  the 
memorable  Pet«r)oo  massacre,  as  it  was  called.  Besides  the  de- 
putation above  mentioned  were  others  from  Ashton,  Birmingham, 
Bolton,  Bacup,  Buxton,  Buiy,  Bradford,  Bollington,  Carlisle,  DerW, 
QloBBOp,  Hyde,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  HoUoway  (London),  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Oldham,  Bochdale,  Scarborough,  Stockport,  and  many 
otiier  towns. 


FEBRUARY. 

4.  EnTBEONEKSHT  of  THI  AeCHBIBHOP  of  CANTKRBtJIir. — ^The 
ceremony  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Tait  as 
the  new  Archbishop  took  place  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  company  of  visitors  from  London  and  else- 
where, who  came  by  special  trains  on  purpose.  The  whole  length 
of  the  cathedral,  from  Becket's  Crown  to  the  great  western  door, 
was  filled  with  spectators,  leaving  a  narrow  avenue  for  the  pro- 
cession up  the  nave.  The  choir  was  also  full  of  people,  'niere 
were  no  decorations  of  the  building. 

The  procession,  formed  by  the  members  of  the  cathedral  staff, 
who  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  cloisters,  was  arranged  in 
the  following  order : — Schoolmaster,  King's  scholars.  Grammar 
Master  of  choristers,  choristers,  lay  clerks,  minor  canons.  Auditor, 
and  Surveyor,  At  the  same  hour  the  Dean  and  Canons,  Honorary 
Canons,  and  six  preachers  met  in  the  audit-room,  where  was  pro- 
duced the  mandate  for  the  enthronement  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
mandate  was  duly  read,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
proxy  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury)  decreed,  in  t 
form,  to  proceed  with  the  enthronement  forthwith. 

The  Archbishop  wid  attendant  Bishops  were  then  o 
the  Deanery  by  the  Dean  and  Canons,  Honorary  Cs 
preachers,  to  the  cloisters,  where  they  joined  the  i 
six  preachers  and  Honorary  Canons  preceding  th 
attendant  Bishops  following  them ;  the  Archdeacon 
going  immediately  before  ^e  Archbishop,  and  the  U 
dean   and   the  Archbishop's  chaplains  and   officers    OoOqIc 
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Once,  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean  being  respectiTely  on  his  right 
and  lefl  hand.  His  train  was  supported  by  Mr.  Craufiird  Tait, 
of  Chriet  Chnrch  College,  Oxford,  his  only  son,  and  Mr.  John 
Hassard,  his  private  secretary,  both  in  evening  dress,  and  wearing 
a  lily  of  the  valley.  Eight  of  the  Archbishop's  t«n  chaplains  imme- 
diately  followed  in  the  following  order,  waking  two  and  two: — 
The  Rev.  Professor  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  CoII^:e,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  C,  W,  Sondford,  M.A,,  Senior  Censor  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  the  R«v.  Edward  Pany,  M.A.,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  and  the  R«v.  W.  H.  Premantle,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Collie,  Oxford,  R«ctor  of  St.  Maiy's, 
Sryanstone-square ;  the  Rev.  Albert  H.  Sitwell,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney,  and  the  Bev,  Wil- 
liam Knight,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  O^ord,  Rector  of  High 
Ham,  Somerset;  the  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  William  F.  Erskine 
Knollys,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Twickenham,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.  The  Rev.  A.  Ramsay  Camp- 
bell, M.A.,  Rector  of  Aston,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Mar- 
tiueau,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  City,  the  re- 
maining chaplains,  were  unavoidably  abseat.  The  Vicar-General 
(Sir  Travers  Twiss),  Dr..  Robertson,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dyke,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Cullen,  his  Grace's  l^al  ofScers,  in  tiill  robes, 
followed — all  the  Bishops  present  having  preceded  the  Archbishop 
in  the  procession. 

The  attendant  prelates  were  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford, 
Hereford,  St.  David's,  Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Honolulu.  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Provincial  Chaplain,  was  absent,  from  illness. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  was  also  in  the  processioii.  He  clergy 
(of  whom  there  were  between  200  and  300),  arrayed  in  their  sur- 
plices, as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  the  Archbishop,  moved,  two 
and  two,  from  the  cloisters  to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  They  advanced  up  the  nave  and  steps,  the 
organ  striking  up  as  soon  as  the  first  pair  set  foot  within  the 
church.  After  passing  the  choir,  the  long  array  of  clergymen 
divided  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  took  possession  of  the  seats  that  had  been  provided  for 
them  on  the  steps.  The  Archbishop  and  attendant  Bishops  were 
then  conducted  by  the  Archdeacon's  proxy,  the  Dean  and  Vice- 
Dean,  to  the  space  within  the  rails  at  the  east  end,  where  chairs 
were  set  for  them.  The  approach  of  his  Grace  was  made  known  to 
those  within  the  choir  by  the  distant  voices  of  the  choir,  who,  on 
reaching  the  west  door,  began  chanting  the  ISlst  and  122nd 
Psalms  (Tallis),  which  they  continued  to  do  until  they  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  choir.  The  "Hallelujah  Chorus  '  was  then 
sung,  and  the  usual  morning  service  proceed^  with. 

After  the  first  lesson  had  been  read,  the  Archdeacon's  proxy 
(Archdeacon  Harrison)  went  down  from  his  stall  and  conducted 
'he   Archbishop,  attended   by   the   Dean   and  Vice-dean,   to  the 
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throne,  in  which  he  caused  him  to  sit,  when  the  Vicar^general  pre- 
sented to  the  Archdeacon's  proxy  the  mandate  of  enthronement,  and 
requested  him  to  proceed. 

The  mandate  was  then  read  hy  the  auditor,  after  which  Arch- 
deacon Harrison  pronounced  the  form  of  induction.  The  Areh- 
biehop  remained  on  his  throne,  and  the  Dean,  Vice-dean,  and 
Arohdeacon's  proxy  having  returned  to  their  stalls,  the  service 
proceeded  with  the  Benedicite  to  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
service.  Then  Archdeacon  Harrison,  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
{Provincial  Dean)  and  the  proxies  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  and  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean, 
conducted  the  Archbishop  to  the  marble  ehair,  where,  the  Arch- 
bishop being  seated,  the  Archdeacon's  proxy  repeated  the  form, 
with  a  certain  variation  referring  to  the  metropolitical  dignity  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  This  being  done,  the  Archbishop, 
attended  hy  the  Dean  and  Viee-dean,  was  conducted  hy  the  Aroh- 
deacon's proxy  to  the  Dean's  stall,  and  seated  therein.  Ite  Te 
BeuM  was  then  sung,  and  the  Dean  pronounced  the  suffrages, 
while  the  choir  gave  the  responses.  A  special  prayer  was  oSered 
np  hy  the  Arehdeacon ;  and  the  service  ended  by  his  Grace  giving 
the  blessing  from  the  Dean's  stall.  The  members  of  the  various 
cathedral  bodies  passed  in  procession  to  the  chapter-house.  There, 
the  Archbishop  having  taken  the  chief  seat.  Archdeacon  Harrison 
said,  "  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  acting  as  proxy  for  James  Croft, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  assign  and  appoint  this  s^t  to  you,  as 
Lord  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury."  He  then  administered  the  follow- 
ing affirmation : — 

"  My  Lord  Arehbishop, — You  declare  that  you  will  maintain  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  this  Church,  and  will  observe  the  approved 
customs  thereof;  and,  as  far  a^  it  concerns  your  Grace,  will  cause 
the  some  to  be  observed  by  others,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not 
repugnant  to  God's  Word,  the  laws,  statutes,  provisions,  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  realm,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  prerogative,  and  not 
otherwise." 

The  Archbishop  having  declared  this,  the  promise  of  canonical 
obedience  to  hia  Grace  was  severally  made  by  the  Archdeacon's 
proxy,  the  Dean,  Canons,  Honorary  Canons,  six  preachers,  school- 
masters, auditor,  lay  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral  body. 
The  Dean  then  dismissed  the  congregation. 

—  Lahemtable  HuKTiNd  Accident  in  Yobkshiee. — A  sad 
fatality  attended  the  meeting  of  the  York  and  Ainsty  fox-hounds, 
being  no  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  six  lives.  They  were — Sir 
Charles  Slingsby,  of  Scriven-park,  near  Knaresborough,  the  master 
of  the  houn£ ;  Mr.  E,  Lloyd,  of  Lingcroft,  near  York ;  Mr.  Edmund 
Robinson,  of  York;  Mr.  William  Orvys,  the  first  whipper-in ;  Mr. 
James  Warriner,  gardener  at  Newby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady  Mary 
Vj-ner ;  and  Mr.  Christopher  Warriner,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
Warriners  had  the  charge  of  the  boat.  The  hounds  met  this 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  Staiqley  House,  half-way  between 
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Harrogate  and  Ripon.  There  was  a  lar^  field,  and  among'  the 
leading  personages  were  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  who,  as  already 
stated,  was  the  master  of  the  hounds ;  Viscount  Downe,  of  Danby- 
lodge;  Lord  Lascelles,  of  Harewood;  Sir  Geoi^  Wombwell,  of 
Newburgh-park ;  Captain  Vyner,  of  Newby  Hall;  Mr.  Clare Vyner, 
of  Newby  Hall ;  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Lingcroft,  near  York ;  Mr.  E. 
Bobinson,  of  York;  Major  Museinden,  Captain  Molyneux,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Molyneux,  Captain  Key,  of  Fulford ;  Mr.  White,  and 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  15th  Hussars,  stationed  at  York; 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Bellwood;  Mr.  William  Ingleby,  of  Ripley  Castle; 
and  Mr.  Damborough,  of  Ripon.  William  Orvys,  the  first  whip, 
was  in  attendance,  and,  the  weather  being  fine,  anticipatioDs  pre- 
vailed of  good  sport.  No  fox  was  found  until  the  hounds  reached 
Monkton  Whin,  but  a  good  run  of  about  an  hour's  duration 
was  had  towards  Copgrove  and  Newby  Hall,  and  near  the  latter 
the  fox  and  the  pack  crossed  the  river  Ure.  Several  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  in  pnrsuit  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford 
some  distance  up  the  stream,  but  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  and  a 
majority  of  those  who  were  close  up  made  for  the  terry,  which 
was  almost  directly  opposite  Newby  Hall,  and  signalled  for  the  boat 
to  be  sent  across.  Swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  to  a  great  extent 
diverted  from  its  natural  channel,  the  river,  at  this  point  some 
titty  or  sixty  yards  broad,  swept  along  with  a  strong,  deep  current. 
With  little  or  no  hesitation  the  master  of  the  hounds  sprang  into 
the  boat,  to  be  pUoted  across  by  the  Newby-hall  gardener  and  his 
son ;  and  this  example  was  so  largely  followed  that  in  a  very  short 
time  some  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen,  with  their  horses,  crowded 
into  a  vessel  intended  to  accommodate  only  half  that  number. 
Those  who  entered  the  boat  were  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  Orvys  (the 
whip).  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Captain  Vyner,  Mr.  Clare  Vyner, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bobinson,  Major  Mussinden,  Captain  Molyneux, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Molyneux,  Captain  Key,  Mr.  White,  and  some 
more  military  officers  from  York  Barracks.  Viscount  "Downe,  Lord 
Ijascelles,  and  several  others,  who  were  either  unable  to  find  room 
in  the  boat,  or  had  their  doubts  as  to  its  safety,  remuned  on  the 
banks  awaiting  its  return.  No  warning  voice  cautioned  them  when 
they  started  on  what  proved  to  some  of  them  a  fatal  journey;  in- 
deed, their  apparent  luck  in  having  gained  the  start  of  the  others 
was  looked  on  with  many  envious  eyes.  Any  such  feeling  was, 
however,  of  short  duration.  Seizing  the  chain  by  which  the  fiat< 
bottomed  boat  was  propelled.  Captain  Vyner  and  his  brother  pushed 
it  off  from  the  river  side,  and  sent  the  vessel  right  into  the  stream. 
Before  one-third  of  the  distance  had  been  traversed  Sir  Charles 
Slingsby's  horse  became  restive,  and  kicked  the  animal  belonging 
to  Sir  George  Wombwell.  The  latter,  a  high-mettled  chestnut, 
returned  the  kick,  and  something  very  like  a  panic  arose  among 
the  horses.  The  boat  was  sway^  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other ;  and  finally  it  was  tairly  tamed  bottom  upwards.  The  scene 
which  then  ensued  was  of  a  very  painfhl  character.     For  a  moment 
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the  Blimy  bottom  of  the  boat,  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  etruggling 
of  the  men  and  horees,  was  aU  that  could  be  Been  by  the  spectators 
oa  the  bank ;  then  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  stream 
heads  began  to  appear,  only  to  sink  ag^n  amid  agonized  cries,  and 
hands  and  arms  were  flung  up  in  despair.     Horses  were  seen  to 
battle  with  the  current,  striking  out  regardless  of  the  injuries  they 
inflicted  on  their  maeters,  who  were  also  swept  by  the  current  out 
of  the  reach  of  those  anxiooe  to  aiFord  relief.     In  some  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  spectators  were  effectnal. 
Those  who  could  swim  cast  off  their  coat«  and  plunged  to  save 
their  friends,  while  others,  not  so  happily  gifted,  took  less  vigorous, 
though  not  less  useful  steps.     Lines,  formed  of  whips,  were  tied 
together,  and  thrown  within   reach   of  the   drowning  men,  and 
several  beams  of  wood,  which  fortunately  lay  scattered  about,  were 
quickly  launched  on  the  stream.     Captain  Vyner  was  one  of  the 
first  to  get  his  head  out  of  water,  and  to  save  himself  from  the 
current  by   clinging  to  the   upturned  vessel.     After  a  vigorous 
struggle  he  reached  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  was  able  to  assist  first 
Sir  George  Wombwell  and  afterwards  one  of  the  York  officers  to 
the  same  position.     Mr.  White  got  on  shore  by  means  of  the  chain 
stretched  across  the  ferry,  while  others  were  rescued  by  the  means 
adopted  for  their  safety  from  the  banks.     In  a  very  few  minutes, 
however,  it  was  found  that  six  men  and  eleven  horses  had  been 
drowned.     Two  horses  were  rescued.     An  account  in  a  local  journal 
said  several  gentlemen  and  horses  were  under  the  boat  when  it 
floated  bottom  upwards.    Among  these  were  Sir  George  Wombwell 
and  an  officer  from  York,  who  was  veiy  badly  kicked  by  the  horses. 
Sir  Charles  Slingsby  was  seen  by  the  spectators  on  the  bank  to 
strike  out  for  the  opposite  shore,  but  when  neariog  it  he  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  the  last  seen  of  him  was  his  body  floating  down  the 
river  with  his  head  and  legs  under  water.     None  of  the  others 
drowned  were  seen  at  all.     Every  effort  was  made  by  those  upon 
the  bank  to  rescue  the  sufferers.     Mr.  William  Ingleby  threw  off 
his  coat  and  plunged  into  the  river,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
reach  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  but  in  this  he  unhappily  failed,  and 
with  great  difficulty  and  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion  reached 
the  shore.     Captain  Vyner  and  Captain  Preston  plunged  into  the 
river  in  the  hope  of  rendering  assistance.    Mr.  Bartram,  of  Harrow- 
gate,  rendered  very  active  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assis 
shore  one  of  those  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  riv< 
clung  to  the  chain  of  the  ferry.     The  body  of  Sir  Char! 
was  discovered  300  yards  below  the  scene  of  the  accid 
Denison,  of  Biip^n,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  same  city,  abo 
four  o'clock.     The  bodies  of  Captain  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ho 
afterwards  taken  out  of  the  river,  and  all  were  conveyed 
hall,  to  await  a  coroner's  inquest.     The  next  day  two 
bodies  were  recovered — those  of  William  Orvys  and 
Warriner,  the  eldest  of  that  name.     That  of  Christophei 
son  was  recovered  a  few  days  later.     Sir  Charles  SI 
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riding  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favonrite  of  his  hnnteTs,  Old 
Saltfieh,  which  was  discovered  lying  near  the  master  whom  it  had 
served  so  faithfully  for  some  fifteen  years. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  was  held  on  the  5th,  at 
Newby  Hall,  before  Mr.  Rhodes,  coroner  for  the  liberty  of  Bipon. 
After  hearing  tBe  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Vyner  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Crompton,  of  Azerley,  which  supported  the  main  facts  as  previously 
reported,  the  coroner  summed  up,  remarking  on  the  painful  cha- 
racter of  the  occurrence,  the  circumstances  of  which  left  no  doubt 
that  it  was  purely  of  an  accidental  nature.  The  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  returned  a.  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death.'" 

This  dreadful  accident  caused  deep  sorrow  in  a  large  district  of 
the  country,  and  plunged  many  highly  respectable  families  into 
mourning. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  was  celebrated  on  the  11th. 
There  was  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  whose  demeanour 
was  in  all  respects  befitting  the  melancholy  occasion.  There  were 
many  gentlemen  present  from  York,  Leeds,  Knaresborongh,  Har- 
rogate, Ripon,  Boroughbridge,  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  even  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
shops  in  Knaresborough  were  closed,  and  the  town  had  a  truly 
solemn  appearance.  The  body  of  the  deceased  baronet  was  interred 
in  the  Slingsby  chapel,  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  his 
ancestors  and  other  relatives.  Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  pre- 
sent were  the  Earl  of  Jb'eversham,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny ;  Lord 
AVenloek,  Lord  Middleton,  Viscount  Galway,  M.P. ;  the  Hon. 
George  Lascelles,  the  Hon.  £.  Lascelles,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lascelles,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Duncombe ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P. ; 
M.  C.  B.  Denison,  M.P.;  Mr.  T.  Collins,  jun.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  George 
Lane  Fox,  &c. 

6.  Fatal  Coj-lision  im  the  Channel. — A  furious  gale  blew 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  night,  and  considerably  damaged 
many  vessels.  The  "  Calcutta,"  of  2U00  tons  burden.  Captain 
Owen,  with  270  miles  of  telegraph  cable,  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  came 
into  collision  off  the  Lizard  with  a  Prussian  barque,  the  "  Emma," 
hound  from  Cardiff  to  Barcelona.  The  former  vessel  was  abaadoned 
sixteen  miles  off  the  Lizard,  and  seven  or  eight  men,  including  the 
captain,  were  drowned.  The  "Emma"  immediately  sank,  with  the 
master  and  sir  of  the  crew.  Eight  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Calcntta" 
succeeded  in  landing  at  Mount's  Bay  on  the  8th.  Tidings  were 
brought  the  next  day  from  Mullioo  that  one  of  the  lifeboats  of  the 
"  Calcutta"  had  been  washed  ashore  there  with  some  clothes  in  her, 
but  no  crew.  Soon  after  there  arrived  at  Falmouth  the  Greek  brig 
"  Chrissopighi,"  from  Ibrail,  for  orders,  with  five  of  the  crew  and 
three  cable  men  of  the  "  Calcutta,"  and  four  more  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Emma,"  who  were  taken  out  of  the  "  Calcutta's"  boat,  in  charge 
of  the  third  mate,  at  two  p.m.  The  Cadgwith  lifeboat  reached  Pal- 
month  from  the  "Calcutta,"  which  she  had  boarded  off  the  Lirard, 
having  rescued  from  her  one  midshipman  and  seven  of  the  crew,  and 
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the  French  In^er  "  Lucie"  also  put  in  at  the  same  time,  with  Mr. 
Kawlings,  the  second  mate,  and  five  more  of  the  seamen  she  had  res- 
cued from  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  Captain  Owen,  the  chief  mate,  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Wright,  a  midshipman,  the  cook,  steward,  and 
fonr  seamen  were  unfortunately  drowned  alongside  while  in  the  act 
of  lowering  the  gig-boat,  the  nook  of  the  after-tackle  having  broken 
and  oast  them  all  into  the  sea.  Two  of  the  cable  men  were  also 
drowned  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  Greek  brig.     Prior  to  the  crew 

auitting  the  "  Calcutta"  they  had  thrown  overboard  120  miles  of 
le  cable  from  the  fore  tank,  which  they  had  buoyed.  The  vessel 
had  when  abandoned  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  main  hold,  and  the  two 
fore  compartments  were  full  of  water- 
Great  praise  was  due  to  the  crews  of  the  Lizard  and  Cadgwith 
lifeboats  for  their  promptitude  and  great  exertions  in  rendering  the 
good  service  performed  by  them. 

7.  DoDfli.B  MuKDER  IN  PoPLAE, — A  horriWc  murder  was  com- 
mitted at  No.  2,  Russell -place,  Freston-road,  Poplar,  this  evening. 
The  house,  which  consisted  of  five  rooms,  was  occupied  by  John 
William  Cooper,  a  boiler  maker,  aged  twenty-five,  and  bis  wife, 
Sarah  Ann  Cooper,  about  the  same  age;  her  grandfather,  Peter 
Pearson,  aged  eighty-six,  who  was  very  deaf,  and  almost  blind ;  his 
daughter,  Eliza  TafT,  mother  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  her  husband, 
George  Taff.  This  afternoon,  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taff,  and  Mrs.  Cooper  were  at  home,  but  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Taff  went  out  to  visit  a  relative  in  the 
East  India  Dock-road,  and  her  husband  left  the  house  about  seven 
o'clock.  At  that  time  there  was  only  the  old  man  Pearson  and  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Cooper,  at  home.  Mrs.  Taff  returned  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  admission  in  front,  got  over  a 
back  wall  with  a  neighbour.  On  entering  the  kitchen  she  saw  her 
father  and  daughter  lying  quite  dead,  with  their  throats  cut.  There 
bad  evidently  been  a  struggle,  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  blood 
as  well  as  the  furniture  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  long  spring- 
back  cloap-knife  lying  on  the  floor  near  the  bodies,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved the  murders  were  committed  with  this  weapon.  It  was  said 
to  belong  to  John  William  Cooper,  who  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  murders.  There  was  a  bowl  of  water  in  the  kitchen 
which  had  evidently  been  used  by  the  murderer  in  washing  the 
blood  from  his  bands. 

Cooper  absconded,  but  he  was  so  well  known  that  he  could  not 
long  escape  the  active  seareh  made  for  him  by  the  police.  He  was, 
moreover,  known  to  have  lost  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  During 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  Inspector  Smith,  of  the  K  division  of 
police,  and  Inspectors  Thomson  and  Meiklejohn,  of  the  detective 
department,  Scotland -yard,  were  actively  engaged  in  making  in- 
quiries and  endeavouring  to  trace  him.  An  album  containing  pho- 
tographic portraits  was  found  in  the  house  in  Russell-place,  It  bad 
contained  a  phot^^^ph  of  Cooper  and  his  brother,  and  both  had  been 
in  the  album  for  some  time.     The  two  portraits  were  missing  when 
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the  police  opened  the  albom,  and  it  was  Boppoeed  that  Cooper  tore 
them  out  of  the  hook  to  prevent  copies  being  moltipUed  aAer  the 
murders  were  discovered. 

An  inquest  on  the  two  hodies  was  opened  before  Mr.  Hnrnphreys, 
coroner,  and  a  jury  on  the  bth,  and  concluded  on  the  14th.  Wil- 
liam Gooch,  an  undertaker,  described  the  position  of  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  persons,  and  said  the  old  man  Pearson  had  one  band 
upon  a  chair,  and  was  slipping  from  it  on  the  body  of  his  grand- 
daughter. Julia  Turner,  of  No.  3,  Russell-place,  heard  the  old  man 
Pearson,  who  was  quite  blind,  calling  out  "  Sarah,  Sarahl"  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.  Soon  afterwards  she  saw 
Cooper,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman,  leave  the  house  and 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Dr.  Henry  Letheby,  Medical 
OfiScer  of  Health  of  the  city  of  London,  said  he  had  received  a  paper 
parcel  containing  a  clasTt-knife  stained  with  clotted  blood,  which  he 
examined  and  found  to  be  human  and  "  living  blood."  The  coroner 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wiifiil 
murder  against  John  'William  Cooper." 

Cooper's  remains  were  discovered  in  the  Thames,  on  March  5,  off 
Shadwell  Dock-stairs.  He  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  in  which  be 
left  home  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  had  evidently  com- 
mitted suicide. 

10.  CoLLtBBY  Explosion  in  Stappoedshire. — An  explosion  of 
fire-damp  occurred  at  the  Woodshutts  Colliery,  Talke-o'-th'-Hill, 
StaSbrd^ire,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Haslope,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pit  at  which  ninety  men  were  killed  in  De- 
cember, 1865.  There  were  two  men  killed  instantly;  two  others 
were  so  severely  burnt  that  they  only  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
explosion,  and  others  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  deceased  men 
were  named  James  Griffiths,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Cooke,  and 
Joseph  Haines.  Besides  the  loss  of  human  life,  some  horses  were 
killed.  Had  the  explosion  occurred  earlier,  when  there  were  more 
of  the  men  at  work,  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  enormous.  At 
the  coroner's  inquiry  a  number  of  witnesses  were  called,  and  their 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  discipline  of  the  pit  was  veiy  lax, 
and  that,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  and  the  orders  of  the  management, 
men  smoked  in  the  pit,  worked  with  candles  where  their  use  was 
prohibited,  carried  keys  with  which  they  unlocked  their  lamps  at 
will,  and  fired  shots  without  instructions.  The  underlooker,  instead 
of  seeing  that  the  rules  were  obeyed,  connived  at  their  infringement, 
even  admitting  in  bis  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  his  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  men  who  wished  to 
smoke  with  lights.  The  ventilation  of  that  part  of  the  pit  where 
the  accident  occurred  had  been  somewhat  neglected,  though  as  to 
the  mine  generally  the  witoesses  were  agreed  in  saying  that  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  was  on  the  most  ample  scale.  Pipes,  tobacco, 
matohes,  and  lamp-keys  were  found  in  the  pockets  of  three  of  the 
deceased  men,  the  lamps  of  two  were  found  unlocked  and  open,  and 
the  remains  of  a  candle  were  found  among  the  clothes  of  another 
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man.  Both  the  Qovenunent  iiin)eclor  and  the  coroner  severely 
commented  upon  the  loose  discipune  of  the  mine,  and  the  latter 
remarked  that  the  nnderlooker  had  shown  in  bis  evidence  his  total 
unfitneee  for  the  post.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
death,"  but  censured  the  underlooker  for  allowing  men  to  smoke  in 
the  pit,  and  recommended  greater  precautions  to  prevent  smoking 
and  the  removal  of  lamp-tops. 

14.  Dbeadful  Accident  ik  Glasgow. — At  an  early  hoar  this 
morning,  when  the  storm  which  bad  been  raging  since  the  previous 
afternoon  was  at  its  height,  a  frightful  calunity  occurred  m  Glas- 
gow, close  to  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Weat^-end-park.  A  tall  chimney-stalk,  from  80  feet  to  100 
feet  high,  in  connexion  with  the  paper-mill  of  Mr,  Robert  Bruce, 
and  esposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  south-west  wind,  gave  way  at  the 
hour  mentioned,  and  fell  right  aslant  a  row  of  one-story  cottages 
standing  a  few  yards  distant.  Four  of  the  roofe  were  completely 
crushed  by  the  mass  of  falling  bricks,  and  the  inmates,  for  the  most 
part,  perisbed  in  the  wreck  of  their  tenements.  Seven  persons, 
most  of  them  young  women,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  an  eighth, 
who  was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  died  there  shortly  after.  The 
tenants  of  the  two  houses  nearest  the  stalk  had  a  narrow  escape. 
When  awoke  by  the  crash  they  found  the  roofs  above  them  shattered, 
and  the  walls  bulged  in,  but  they  succeeded  in  crawling  out  without 
receiving  any  injuries  worth  mentioning.  The  mass  of  the  stalk,  in 
fact,  had  only  grazed  it,  and  had  fallen  with  its  fiill  weight  on  the 
houses  adjoining.  An  old  woman  had  a  remarkable  escape.  She 
had  risen  from  her  bed,  and  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  when  the 
crash  came.  Her  son  and  two  daughters,  asleep  in  bed,  were  killed, 
but  she  herself  received  no  serious' hurt. 

24.    CONSECBATION  OF  THESE   BiSHOPB   IN  WESTMINffrBE  AsBBr. — 

This  morning  a  very  imposing  ceremony  was  witnessed  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  until  lately  Arebdeacon  of 
Westminster,  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
in  place  of  Dr.  John  Jackson,  now  Bishop  of  London,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  bim,  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  then  in 
Session,  suspended  their  sittings,  that  they  might  be  present  at 
the  service.  Consequently  among  the  large  number  of  Bishops 
who  were  present  there  were  some  departures  from  the  usual  attire, 
and  while  some  wore  the  ordinaiy  episcopal  habit,  others  appeared 
in  the  more  gorgeous  Convocation  robes.  The  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  contributed  ite  share  of  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
deans  and  doctors  of  divinity  who  were  present  wore  their  crimson 
and  scarlet  robes,  while  other  proctors  wore  the  black  and  red, 
black  and  white,  and  simple  black  hoods,  which  designated  the 
degrees  to  which  they  had  attained  in  their  respective  Universities. 
The  other  Bishops  to  be  consecrated  were  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Turner, 
late  Rector  of  North  Tedworth  (a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Turner),  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Australian  bishopric  of 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  who  was  acci- 
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dentally  drowned ;  and  tbe  'Rev.  T.  Q.  Hatehard,  late  Beetor  of 
St.  Nicliolflfi,  Guildford,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  biefaopnc 
of  Mauritius,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  R«v.  Dr.  V,  W. 
Kyan.  The  procession  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop  Ryan,  and  other  prelates; 
the  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  accompanied 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  liie  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton,  the  Warden  of  All  Soub'  Colle^,  Oxford, 
Dr.  Jebb,  and  a  large  number  of  other  gentlemen,  the  Vicar- 
Qeneral,  and  their  legal  officials.  There  was  a  full  choral  eervioe ; 
the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Ven.  E. '  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  The  Bishops-nominate  were  after- 
wards pre6ent«d  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  admitted 
tbem  to  the  episcopal  order  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
Holy  Communion  was  afterwards  celebrated;  and  with  this  tJie 
proceedings  of  the  day  terminate. 

26.  Fkahfol  Accident  to  a  Railway  Akch. — A  fatal  accident 
occurred  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  appeared  that  in 
Waterloo-town,  Bethnal-green,  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  well-known 
contractors,  had  occasion  to  make  some  repairs  for  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Eaet«m  Railway  Company;  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work,  they  had  a  number  of  labourers  and  carpenters  at 
work  vmder  one  of  the  railway  arches,  which  were  about  sixty  feet 
in  height.  At  a  quarter  to  four  in  the  afternoon  a  heavily-laden 
coal-train  passed  over  the  arch,  and,  without  any  warning,  the 
whole  structure,  which  was  composed  of  brick,  iron-work,  and 
timber,  fell  in,  burying  the  men  under  several  feet  of  rubbish. 
Such  was  the  crash,  that  the  windows  in  the  houses  immediately 
behind  the  arches  were  shattered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  alarmed.  The  police  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  their  services 
were  of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  back  the  crowd.  A  hundred 
labourers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  one  of  Messrs.  Lucas's 
superintendents,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  the  rubbish, 
and  extricate  those  buried  under  it.  Fourteen  persons  were  got 
oat  alive.  The  falling  timber  and  iron  girders  had  formed  a  sort 
of  arch,  which  saved  them  from  being  utterly  crushed  by  the 
tons  of  rubbish  heaped  above.  The  bodies  of  five  men  were  dog 
out  from  underneath  a  mass  of  earth.  The  wounded  were  taken 
to  the  London  Hospital.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  one  of  the 
columns  underneath  the  arch  was  being  repaired,  and,  the  iron- 
work being  weakened,  the  train  passing  over  it  caused  it  to  give 
way. 

26.  Accouchement  of  the  Princess  Cheistiak. — Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Christian  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor. 
The  following  bulletin  was  issued : — 

"  Frogmore  Roaac,  Winilior,  FebniRi;  26. 
"  Her  Royal   Highness  the   Princess   Christian   of  Schleswig- 
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Holstein,  Frincese  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  Prince  at  six  a.m.  to-day. 

"  Her   Boyal   Highneaa   and  the   infant  Prince  are  going  on 
perfectly  well. 

"  Aethur  Pabue,  M.D. 

"  Thos.  Faiebank,  M.D." 

Her  Royal  Highness  made  speedy  progress  to  recovery. 


MARCH. 

4.  MuRDKBS  AND  SciciDB  AT  Blackwall. — A  double  murder 
was  discovered  at  Poplar,  at  271,  High-street,  within  a  very  few 
yards  of  the  end  of  Preston-road.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
was  a  confectioner's  shop,  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Browne, 
aged  fifty,  who  had  been  separated  from  her  husband  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  who  contrived  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
daughter,  ag«l  twenty-three,  who  lived  with  her,  from  the  profits 
of  the  business.  Both  of  them  were  seen  in  the  shop  by  neighbours 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  The  next  morning  some  astonishment 
was  felt  at  the  shop  not  being  opened  at  the  ordinary  hour,  and,  as 
it  remained  closed  throughout  the  day,  several  persons  knocked, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  answer.  About  noon,  on 
Uie  following  day,  it  was  still  closed,  and  no  admission  could  be 
obtained.  A  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Browne's  called  upon 
Mr.  Binden,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  of  267,  High-street,  two  doors 
from  Mrs.  Browne's  shop,  and  asked  permission  to  pass  through 
his  back  premises.  Obtaining  a  ladder,  and  being  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Binden,  they  scaled  the  intervening  garden-walls,  and, 
having  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor,  effected  an  entrance.  Upon  going  down-stairs 
into  the  back  parlour,  and  opening  the  shutters,  a  most  horrible 
spectacle  presented  itself.  On  the  table  the  supper-cloth  was 
spread,  and  this  and  the  various  articles  upon  it,  such  as  plates, 
glasses,  knives  and  forks,  were  covered  with  blood.  On  the  floor 
of  the  room,  near  the  piano,  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Mrs.  Browne, 
with  her  throat  cut  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  The  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  the  right  arm  extended,  the  body  being  covered 
with  blood.  Beneath  her  was  found  the  sheath  of  a  clasp-knife. 
On  returning  to  the  room  above,  through  the  window  of  which 
admission  had  been  gained,  and  making  an  examination,  the  body 
of  Miss  Browne,  the  daughter,  was  discovered  in  bed,  her  head 
being  almost  severed  from  the  body.  She  was  clothed  in  her 
night-dress  only,  except  tiat  a  flannel-petticoat  was  partly  wrapped 
round  her  head,  and  she  was  lying  on  her  right  side,  with  her 
B  3 
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right  arm  extended.  The  bed-clothes  and  bedding  were  saturated 
with  blood.  The  police  authoritiea  were  immediately  commaoicated 
with,  and  Dr.  Brownfield,  the  divisional  surgeon,  was  called  in. 
He  examined  the  bodies,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  both 
cases  death  had  occurred  more  than  twenty-four  hours  previously. 
From  the  position  of  the  daughter's  body  in  bed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  considered  it  probable  that  her  injuries  were 
inflicted  while  she  was  asleep,  and  that  death  must  have  he&i 
iustantaneous.  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  daughter  were  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  the  only  occupants  of  the  wiop  and  premises;  but 
an  engineer,  named  Bradshaw,  aged  forty,  bad  been  previously 
lodging  with  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  only  left  a 
fortnight  since.  This  man  was  seen  by  some  of  the  neighbours 
passing  along  the  street,  only  a  few  doors  from  Mrs.  Browne's 
shop,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
police  received  information  to  the  effect  that  an  engineer  answering 
the  description  of  Bradshaw  bad  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat  un  the  previous  morning,  at  a  house  in  Campbell-road,  Bow. 
Mr.  Binden,  who  knew  Bradshaw  well,  accompanied  the  police  to 
this  place,  and  immediately  identified  the  body.  He  had  been 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  house  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
was  living  with  a  woman  whom  he  called  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  His 
clothes  bore  stains  and  traces  of  blood,  which  it  was  stated  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  injnries  he  inflicted  on  himself.  An  inquest 
on  the  bodies  of  the  two  women  was  held.  Although  some  letters 
were  read,  and  some  facts  elicited  which  let  in  a  little  light  upon 
the  character  of  Bradahaw  and  his  correspondents,  nothing  which 
came  out  appeared  to  iiimiBh  a  clue  to  any  thing  like  a  cause  for 
the  commiseion  of  so  dreadful  a  crime.  'Oie  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  "Wilful  murder"  against  Bradshaw,  appending  an  expreesion 
of  their  admiration  of  the  completeness  with  which  the  police  had 
got  up  the  case.  A  verdict  olfelo  de  le  had  previously  been  returned 
in  the  case  of  Bradshaw. 

13.  Launch  opthb  "  Deuid." — The  screw-corvette  "  Druid  "  was 
launched  at  Deptford  Dockyard,  in  the  presence  of  Princess  Louisa 
and  Prince  Arthur.  On  arriving,  their  Koyal  Highnesses  were 
received  by  Captain  Arthur  P.  E.  Wilmot,  C.B.,  Captain  Superin- 
tendent; Admiral  Sir  Henry  Denbam;  Captain  Edmondstone, 
C.B. ;  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Saunders,  the  master  shipwright.  Princes 
Louisa  christened  the  vessel  in  the  usual  style ;  and  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet  cut  the  cord  to  which  the  weight  for  knocking  away 
the  dog-shore  was  attached,  and  the  ship  moved  down  into  the 
water  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  laige  number  of  spectators. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  and  the  principal  visitors  drank  success 
to  the  "  Druid ;"  and  with  this  the  last  of  the  launches  at  Deptftid 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  Wilmot  called  for  three  hearty 
cheers  for  Pnucess  Louisa,  which  was  heartily  responded  to,  and, 
with  the  dockyard  band  playing  the  National  Air,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  conduct  to  their  carriages^  and  returned  home. 
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The  vessel  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Heed,  C.B.,  Chief  Con- 
stractor  of  the  Navy.  Her  burden  is  1S22  -^  tons.  Her  principal 
dimensions  are — length  between  perpendiculars,  230  feet  0^  inch ; 
length  of  keel  for  tonnage,  194  feet;  breadth  extreme,  S6  feet; 
depth  in  hold,  19  feet  7|  inches. 

15.  Shock  op  an  Earthquake. — An  earthquake  shock  was 
severely  felt  at  Accrington,  in  Lancashire,  about  four  or  fire 
minutes  past  six,  Greenwich  time.  Accounts  varied  as  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  earthquake  wave,  some  describing  it  as 
from  the  north-east,  and  going  south-west,  and  others  the  reverse. 
A  low  murmuring  noiee  was  heard,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
shaking  of  the  windows  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  houses. 
Indeed,  the  general  impression  produced  on  people's  minds  was 
that  the  house  of  their  neighbour  was  falling  in.  Large  numbers 
of  persons  ran  out  of  theii  houses  into  the  street,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  discovered,  a  report  spread  that  the  gas-works  had  blown 
Dp,  and  people  rushed  to  the  spot.  At  the  railway  station  the 
shock  was  severely  felt.  The  pointsman,  who  occupied  a  stone 
building,  raised  a  considerable  height,  and  adjoining  some  arches, 
ran  out  much  frightened.  The  oscillation  of  tJoe  buildiDg  was  very 
perceptible.  The  station  manager,  who  was  writing  at  the  time, 
was  violently  shaken,  and  thought  a  collision  had  occurred. 

At  filackbnm  the  shock  was  felt  in  Church-street,  in  Victoria- 
street,  Bichmond -terrace,  and  many  other  places.  Great  alarm 
vras  created,  in  some  instances  the  inmates  leaving  their  houses. 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  head-master  of  the  Grammar  School,  stated  that 
the  vibration  Was  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  doors  of  the  wardrobe 
to  oscillate  violently.  Mr,  Moulden,  draper,  of  Church- street, 
heard  the  unusual  noise,  and  thought  the  beams  supporting  the 
upper  stories  were  giving  way.  At  the  Reform  Club  the  vibration 
was  felt  distinctly  in  every  room.  The  shock  was  general  through- 
out the  town,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  subdued  rumbling 
sound. 

At  Middleton  the  motion  lasted  about  fifteen  seconds.  The 
dwelling-bouses  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  were  very  much 
shaken.  The  shock  was  accompanied  with  a  low  rumbling  sound. 
Several  persons  stated  that  they  were  very  nearly  thrown  from 
their  feet  by  the  shock ;  and  a  general  rattle  among  the  crockery  in 
the  cupboards  was  remarked. 

At  Rawtenstall  the  shock  was  severe.  The  mills  had  just 
stopped,  and  tiie  workpeople  were  about  to  leave.  People  ran  out 
of  the  houses  in  all  directions.  Bells  were  rung,  and  door-knockers 
and  pots  and  windows  shaken. 

On  the  railway  line  between  Rochdale  and  Shawforth  some 
railway  waggons  were  noticed  suddenly  to  run  against  each  other. 
Wails  were  seen  to  oscillate,  and  hundreds  of  people  ran  startled 
into  the  streets.  At  the  Rochdale  railway  station  the  signal' 
man  and  two  or  three  porters  were  startled  by  the  upheaving  of 
the  ground. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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The  shock  was  distinctly  felt  at  DudmaDstone,  near  Hndders* 
field.  Mrs.  Haieh,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Haigh,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Henry  and  Co.,  about  six  o'clock  p.m.,  along 
with  two  other  ladies,  felt  the  hoiise  vibrating  in  sach  a  manner 
as  to  create  alarm.  The  windows  rattled,  and  the  chinaware 
in  the  room  shook,  and  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  flew  violently 
open. 

Some  thirty-three  years  ago  a  shock  of  earthquake  waa  felt  in 
South  Lancaishire,  but  was  only  slight  compared  with  the  present 
earthquake. 

19.  MuEPHY  Riot  at  North  Shields. — ^Thia  evening  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  where  Murphy,  the  "  No  Popeiy "  lecturer,  was 
addressing  a  large  audience,  was  attacked  by  400  armed  Irishmen, 
who  fired  some  shots  into  the  room,  and  then  smashed  all  the 
windows  with  stones.  The  police  fortunately  got  the  front  door 
leading  to  the  hall  closed  before  the  Irish  could  effect  an  entrance, 
and  Murphy's  audience  were  enabled  to  escape  by  a  back  way. 
The  military  had  been  called  out,  and  remained  picketed  in  the 
town-hall,  and  seventy-four  of  the  First  Northumberland  Artillery 
Volunteers  were  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  When  the  riot 
commenced  Murphy  was  lecturing  to  men  exclusively,  and  it  was 
known  to  the  authorities  that  the  Irish  had  concerted  a  plot  to 
attack  the  hall.  The  main  body  of  them  came  from  Jarrow, 
Walker,  and  Willington-quay,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  whole 
of  them  were  armed  with  formidable  bludgeons.  They  came  int« 
the  street  three  deep,  and  in  military  order,  and  were  directed  by 
a  couple  of  leaders  in  their  attack  upon  the  hall.  The  leaders  first 
fired  a  couple  of  shots  from  revolvers  through  the  windows  of  the 
hall,  and  then  there  was  a  general  attack  made  on  it  with  stones. 
The  few  policemen  who  were  guarding  the  main  entrance  got  the 
front  door  closed,  and  thus  prevented  the  Irish  from  getting  into 
the  hall,  else  there  is  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  serious  blood- 
shed. As  the  back  entrance  was  open,  when  the  stones  came  flying 
into  the  hall  thick  and  fast,  the  body  of  the  audience  escaped  by 
the  back  way,  and  the  front  door  withstood  the  attack  the  Irish 
were  making  upon  it,  until  the  police  came  up  in  a  strong  body 
and  beat  away  the  assailants.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves 
to  take  any  prisoners  into  custody,  but  belaboured  the  rioters  right 
and  left  with  sticks  and  staves,  who  veiy  soon  made  a  retreat ; 
but  they  did  not  get  away  until  a  considerable  number  of  their 
beads  were  broken,  and  wounded  Irishmen  kept  dropping  into  the 
surgeons'  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  night  to  nave  their 
heads  dressed.  None  of  the  audience  in  the  hall  were  hurt  by 
the  large  stones  which  were  hurled  in  among  them,  and  Murphy 
and  his  followers,  expecting  that  the  Irish  would  force  an  entrance 
into  the  hall  and  make  a  chai^  upon  them,  retreated  to  tlic 
platform,  and  broke  up  the  chairs,  with  the  fragments  of  which 
they  armed  themselves  for  defence. 

—  Terbipic  Galb. — The  most  violent  gale,  and  the  most  de- 
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Btroctive  in  its  effects,  that  had  beea  experienced  in  the  Channel 
Islands  for  many  years,  passed  over  Jersey  on  this  and  the  following 
day.  The  gale  began  in  the  morning,  the  wind  being  from  the 
west-eottth-west,  and  continued  to  iocrease  during  the  day,  accom- 
panied with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  gusts  of  wind,  which  were 
most  vehement,  reached  their  greatest  height  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  20th,  when  a  perfect  hurricane  prevailed.  Daylight  brought 
to  view  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  gale  in  the  vast  destruction 
that  bad  been  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  Laige  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  others  split  into  fragments ;  gates  were  blown 
down;  tiles,  slates,  and  chimneypots  strewed  the  streets  in  every 
direction ;  garden-walls  were  blown  to  the  ground,  and  numerous 
roofs  were  partly  carried  off.  In  St.  Lawrence's  parish  a  large 
vinery  recenUy  erected  by  Mr.  Gibbs  at  a  cost  of  200/.  was  totally 
destroyed.  Toe  ends  of  a  pavillion  at  Gr&ve-de-Lecq  were  blown 
in,  and  the  roofs  of  the  barracks  at  that  place  damaged.  In  all  the 
parishes  destruction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was  effected.  The 
most  serious  was  a  fatal  accident  at  St.  Brelade's,  where  Mr.  John 
Cappelain,  landlord  of  the  British  Hotel,  lost  his  life.  The  deoeased 
was  sitting  eating  his  supper  in  the  kitchen  of  his  house,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  chimney-stack,  blown  down  by 
the  gale,  fell  trough  the  roof,  smashed  the  flooring  of  the  room 
above,  and  fell  upon  the  deceased,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Half  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  deceased  could  be  got  out  from  among  the 
rubbish,  when  he  was  found  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  a  large  beam  lying  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  A  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  French,  was  seen  to  go  down  near  La  Hocque ;  and  a 
French  cha»te-tnaree  was  driven  by  the  gale  into  Gorey  harbour 
without  any  one  on  board  of  her,  the  crew,  it  was  supposed,  having 
been  washed  overboard.  The  gale  was  severely  felt  on  the  French 
coast  also.  Near  to  Granville  a  large  portion  of  the  telegraph  line 
was  blown  down,  so  that  the  telegraphic  communieation  with  the 
island  was  interrupted.  The  gale  considerably  abated  by  the 
evening  of  the  20th. 

Fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property  was  also  caused  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  The  brig  "  Ann  Jones,"  of  Plymouth,  Symonds, 
master,  ran  ashore  two  miles  west  of  Boecastle,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  went  to  pieces.  The  captein  and  three  of  the  crew 
managed  to  clamber  up  the  cliff  and  were  saved,  but  the  mate  and 
two  ordinary  seamen  were  drowned.  A  schooner  became  a  total 
wreck  about  a  mile  from  this  scene.  The  schooner  "  Sylph,"  of  St. 
Ives,  Williams,  master,  from  Neath,  was  seen  to  go  down  off  St. 
Agnes.  The  coastguard  were  in  attendance  and  fired  four  rockets, 
but  failed  to  get  a  line  on  the  wreck,  and  the  crew,  five  in  number, 
perished.  The  brig  "  T,  C,"  Popham,  master,  from  Waterford,  with 
oats,  for  Southampton,  went  ashore  under  the  cliffs  at  Fortreath 
about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  entire  crew  were 
drowned.  The  vessel  was  seen  from  Portreath  about  five  p.m.,  some 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  place,  with  bare  poles  and  a  flag  of  distress 
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flrin^.  She  was  signalled  to  come  id,  but  ^ther  she  conld  not,  or 
else  the  captain  hoped  to  get  round  the  land ;  from  the  nature  of 
the  place  wliere  she  went  ashore  it  was  impossible  to  render  assist- 
ance. The  brig  "  Lizzie,"  of  Newport,  Griffiths,  master,  with  a 
valnable  car^  of  timber,  and  tifty-seven  bales  of  indigo,  went  ashore 
on  St.  Ives  bar  about  midnight  on  the  20th  j  one  man  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned,  but  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  seven  in 
number,  were  gallantlj^  rescned  hy  the  Hayle  lifeboat.  On  the  same 
morning  the  "  Francis  Pool,"  from  Runcorn,  Morris,  master,  went 
ashore  near  the  same  place,  and  all  on  board  perished.  A  small 
Bchooner  drifted  on  Lelant  beach,  and  her  crew  were  saved  by  the 
St.  Ives  lifeboat.  He  brig  "  Bristol "  went  ashore  at  the  back  of 
Fentire  Point,  Padstow,  and  the  captain,  mate,  and  a  seaman  were 
drowned ;  the  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  hull  of  a  ship,  appa- 
rently about  600  tons,  was  seen  on  the  following  afternoon  about  half 
a  mile  inside  Gull  Bock;  and  a  quantity  of  wreck  was  washed  ashore 
in  Trevose-bay.  The  Padstow  coastguard  saw  a  vessel  founder 
about  seven  miles  from  land.  Numerous  vessels  amved  in  the 
Cornish  ports  more  or  less  damaged. 

20.  The  Oxford  akd  Cahbridob  Boat-kace.— This,  the  twenty- 
sixth  rowing-match  on  the  Thames  between  the  two  University 
crews  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^,  resulted  once  more  in  the  victory 
of  the  Oxford  boat — for  the  nmth  time  in  so  many  successive  years. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  rowed,  with  their 
weights,  Atr.  Still  having  been  substituted,  at  four  days'  notice,  for 
Mr.  Mellor,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  rowing  in  the  Cam- 
bridge boat : — 

CAMBEIDGE. 

■t.    lb. 

1.  I.  A.  Rnshton,  Emmannel    .  II    S 

8.  J.  H.  Ridlcv.Jeani.    .    .    .  11101 

3.  J.  W.  Dale,  St.  Jobn'i      .    .  11  li 

4.  F.  J.  Yoanc,  Christ'i  ...  12    4 
&.  W.  P.  HacHichBel,  Domung  12    * 

6.  W.H.ADdCT«ni,nr»t  Trinity    11    4 

7.  J.  StiU,  Cuns 13    1 

Stn>ke,J.H.D.ao1die,St.JohD'i     18    1 

B.  E.  Qoidon.  Firat  Trinitj 
{«-»■) 7    8 

The  toss  for  choice  of  sides  was  won  by  the  Oxford  boat,  which 
therefore  took  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  A  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  both  the  crews  embarked  at  Putney ;  the  Oxford  boat 
having  been  kept  in  the  boathouse  of  the  London  Rowing  Club,  and 
the  Cambridge  boat  in  that  of  the  Leander  Club.  The  tide  was  a 
neap  tide,  and  three  quarters  up ;  the  towing-path  on  the  Surrey 
side  was  crowded  with  people ;  thirteen  large  6team-boat«  and  eight 
steam-tugs,  with  several  private  yachts,  and  hundreds  of  row-b^ts 
and  wherries,  lay  close  to  the  Aqueduct;  among  these  were  the 
steamer  "  Lotus,"  the  umpire's  boat,  with  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  on  board  her  j  the  steamer  "  London  Pride,"  cngi^ed  by  the 
^wing  Club,  on  board  of  which  was  Prince  Arthur;  and 

Dcillizedoy  Google 


1.  S.  H.  WoodbooM,  Univerntj  10  13) 

5.  R.  Tabonnlin.  St.  JohD'i.  .  11  11 
8.  T.  S.  Baker,  Queen's  ...  12  8 
4.  F.  Willui,  Bieter  ....  18  E) 
B.  J.  C.  Jioai,  UaiTenitj    .     .  13  10) 

6.  A.  C.  Yarboroncb,  LincolD   .  II  11 

7.  W.  D.  BeoMtu.  Bulliol ...  II  7 
Stroke,  8.  D.  Dubi^ira,  Billtol  11    8| 

D.  A.   NeilaoD,    St.    Jobn'i 

(ooi.) 7  101 
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Mr,  Blyth's  private  ecrew-Bteamer  "  Ariel,"  from  which  Mr.  Mor- 
rison bad  "  coached'''  the  Cambridge  crew  during  their  practice  at 
Putney.  The  starting-boata  were  moored  a  short  distance  above 
the  Aqueduct,  opposite  the  fourth  bouse  in  Putney-terrace,  about 
seventh  yards  below  the  steam-boat  pier. 

It  wanted  two  minutes  to  four  o'clock  when  Mr,  Edward  Searle, 
the  starter,  gave  the  word,  and  the  boats  were  off.  The  Cambridge 
boat  got  the  lead  slightly  before  the  first  bridge  on  the  towing-path 
was  reached.  Off  the  Duke's  Head  Inn  the  Oxford  crew  had  drawn 
tip  alongside  their  opponents  and  slightly  headed  them,  but  the 
Cambridge  boat  sheered  out  just  before  reaching  Simmons's  yard. 
From  the  first  the  race  was  neck  and  neck,  and  at  the  Bishop's 
Creek  the  Cambridge  crew  were  again  in  front.  In  the  stretch  past 
the  Willows,  between  the  Creek  and  Craven  Cottage,  the  Oxford 
crew,  who  were  rowing  very  powerfully  and  well  together,  again 
showed  ahead,  the  Cambridge  men  at  this  period  rowing  rather  short 
and  not  very  steadily,  and  their  coxswain  taking  them  wide.  But 
the  Oxford  boat  hugging  the  shore  rather  closely  at  the  Point,  out 
of  the  strength  of  the  tide,  the  Cambridge  crew  for  a  while  held 
their  own.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Oxfonl  to  draw  away,  and  at 
the  wharf  above  Craven  Cottage  they  had  increased  their  advantage 
to  half  a  length.  The  Cambridge  crew  then  apparently  gathered 
themselves  together;  in  the  long  shoot  across  the  water,  and  off 
Rosehank,  situate  slightly  below  the  Crab  Tree,  they  were  rowing 
unusually  well,  and  for  a  short  time  reduced  the  lead  obtained  by 
their  opponents.  The  steering  of  the  Oxford  coxswain  was  here 
rather  irregular ;  but,  despite  this,  the  Oxford  crew  seemed  to  have 
the  better  pace,  for  at  Messrs.  Cowan's  Soapworks  they  led  by  three 
quarters  of  a  length.  After  passing  the  wharf  somewhat  too  closely, 
the  heads  of  both  boats  were  pointed  outwards,  slightlv  across  the 
set  of  the  tide,  for  the  centre  arch  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  between 
which  points  the  Cambridge  men  came  up  hand  over  hand  with  their 
opponents— not  so  much  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  the 
former  as  to  a  failing  in  the  pace  of  the  latter.  So  rapidly,  indeed, 
did  the  Cambridge  crew  overhaul  the  Oxford  boat,  that  by  the  time 
they  shot  the  Suspension  Bridge  they  had  once  more  obtained  the 
lead,  and  actually  headed  Oxford  through  the  bridge  by  a  quarter  of 
a  length,  amid  the  cheering  of  spectators  who  swarmed  about  the 
bridge.  The  scene  was  most  exciting.  After  passing  the  bridge 
the  Cambridge  coxswain  apparently  endeavoured  to  edge  his  oppo- 
nent outwards,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  the  latter  applied  his 
rudder  and  fetched  his  boat's  head  over  towards  Chiswick  Matt, 
whereupon  the  Cambridge  steersman  altered  his  course,  and  made 
in  for  the  bend  opposite  the  Doves,  materially  profiting  by  the 
manccuvre.  NotwitJistanding  the  fact  that  Cambridge  still  held  the 
lead  past  the  Doves  and  round  the  bend  of  the  river  on  the  t£iw-patb 
side,  it  became  evident  that  the  pace  was  telling  upon  more  than  one 
of  their  number;  and  the  Oxford  crew,  despite  the  ground  lost  by  their 
coxswain,  slowly  but  surely  gained  upon  their  adversaries,  drawing 
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up  level  with  them  off  Chiswick  Mall — ^in  which  step  thej  were  as- 
eisted  by  the  faet  of  the  Cambridge  coxswain  hugging^  the  tow-path 
shore  too  cloeely.  Opposite  the  waterworks  just  below  Chiswick 
Eyot  the  Oxford  men  forged  their  boat  about  a  third  of  a  length  io 
front.  At  the  foot  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  Oxford  crew  began  slowly 
to  leave  Cambridge  astern.  Neverthelees  the  Cambridge  crew 
struggled  on,  and  again  gathered  themselves  together  for  another 
effort  at  Chiswick  Church,  past  which  Oxford  led  by  half  a  length, 
or  perhaps  a  trifle  more.  At  the  White  Cottage,  between  the  church 
and  the  bathing-place  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  meadows,  the 
Oxford  boat  drew  clear,  and  off  the  creek  led  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
From  this  point  the  Oxford  eight  gradually  went  away,  notwith- 
standing several  wctUsustained  spurts  in  the  Cambridge  boat,  and 
passed  Barnes  Bridge  two  lengths  in  front.  The  Oxford  crew,  after 
reaching  the  railway  bridge  about  two  lengths  ahead,  increased  their 
lead  thence  to  the  finish,  arriving  at  the  flag -post,  at  the  Ship  at 
Mortlake,  the  winners  by  three  lengths— an  interv^  of  two  lengths 
separating  the  stern  of  one  boat  from  the  nose  of  the  other.  The 
time  of  the  race  was,  to  Hammersmith,  8  min.  3  sec. ;  top  of  Chis- 
wick Eyot,  12 min.  isec.;  Barnes  Bridge,  17min.;  and  the  win- 
ning-post, 20  min.  22  sec. — the  fastest  race  yet  rowed.  The  umpire, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  termination  of 
the  race,  his  steamer  having  come  into  collision  with  that  of  the 
harbour-master  at  Barnes. 

—  Shocking  CiTAaxnoPHB  at  Sea. — The  Waterford  Company's 
steamer  "  Leda,"  Captain  William  Coveney,  left  Oporto  on  the 
previous  day,  with  a  cargo  of  fruit  and  cattle,  for  London.  'Near 
Cape  Finisterre,  at  about  two  p.m.,  she  followed  for  some  distance 
a  four-masted  screw-steamer,  which  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress. 
This  vessel  was  very  deep  aft,  and  suddenly  went  down,  stem  fore- 
most. The  "  Leda"  steered  up  immediately,  and  found  a  number 
of  the  crew  floating  about  and  endeavounng  to  save  themselves, 
Two  quarter-boats  (one  in  charge  of  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Pratt) 
were  at  once  lowered,  and  each  succeeded  in  rescuing  five  men ; 
three  were  picked  up  by  the  ship.  Of  those  saved,  ^ree  were  on 
the  bottom  of  one  lifeboat  and  three  on  the  bottom  of  another. 
They  were  large,  serviceable  boats,  which  turned  bottom  up  when 
the  steamer  went  down.  There  was  no  time  to  lower  them  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  other  men  saved  were  floating  on  spars.  The 
body  of  one  man  was  found  in  a  life-buoy,  with  his  head  under 
water.  While  the  crew  were  in  the  water,  a  clipper  schooner,  name 
unknown,  and  showing  no  colours,  sailed  close  to  them,  but  passed 
on  without  rendering  any  assistance ;  the  schooner  was  bo  close  that 
she  was  hailed  by  one  man  in  the  water,  who  was  answered  by  those 
on  board ;  she  appeared  to  steer  for  the  harbour  of  Moroso.  The 
vessel  which  sank  proved  to  be  the  "Italian,"  1500  tons,  Captain 
Patrick  Urquhart,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Bibby  and  Co.,  of 
21,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  from  Trieste,  March  5,  with  general 
"argo.     It  appeared  that  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  about  five 
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miles  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  went  down  in  ten  minutes ;  wind 
N.E.,  moderate.  The  steamer  had  five  hatchwaya,  and  the  water 
poured  in  by  the  fonrth  and  fifth,  which  were  abafb  the  engine- 
room.  When  she  went  down  she  had  on  board  a  crew  of  thirty- 
nine;  so  that  twenty-six  perished,  besides  three  passengers — the 
steward  of  a  yacht,  who  had  paid  his  passage  from  Corfo,  and  two 
distressed  British  subjects  sent  home  by  the  consul,  one  of  whom 
was  a  carpenter  belonging  to  Hull,  the  other  a  seaman  belonging 
to  Harwich. 

22.  Double  Execution  at  Ddrham. — A  double  execution  took 
place  this  morning  in  the  interior  of  Durham  gaol.  The  culprits 
were  William  Dolan  and  John  M'Conville.  Dolan  was  convicted 
at  the  late  assizes  for  the  murder  of  Ward,  at  Sunderland;  and 
M'Conville  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Philip  Trainer,  at  Dar- 
lington. 

23.  Tkial  op  the  Bkakemen  op  the  Irish  Mail-train. — At 
the  Denbighshire  assizes,  the  two  brakemen  of  the  goods-train, 
part  of  which  caused  the  terrible  accident  to  the  Irish  mail-train 
near  Abergele,  last  August,  were  tried  for  the  manslaughter  of  three 
of  the  persons  who  were  burned  to  death  on  that  occasion.  The  jury 
acquitted  the  prisoners.  An  indictment  for  manslaughter  was  also 
preferred  against  the  station-master,  but  that  was  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury. 

28.  Desthuction  op  a  Music-hall. — This  morning,  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock,  the  South  London  Music-hall,  in  the  London- 
road,  Soutbwark,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  stood  very  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  was  occnpied  each  evening  by  a  compara- 
tively low  portion  of  the  community.  It  was  not  large,  being  about 
eighty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  broad.  At  the  entrance  to  it  was  a 
refreshment  bar,  and  the  back  part  of  it  abutted  on  some  small 
houses  in  London-street.  It  bad  been  for  some  time  tenanted  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Villiers ;  the  ground,  however,  belonging  to  the  Rolls 
estate.  The  fire  broke  out  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  the 
intelligence  was  received  at  the  chief  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  in  Watling-street  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  In  a  short 
time  five  large  steam-engines,  with  several  manuals,  together  with 
more  than  fifty  firemen  under  Captain  Shaw  and  Mr.  Hamlyn,  the 
district  superintendent,  were  on  tne  spot.  When  they  arrived  the 
music-hall  was  in  fiames  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  engines 
were  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  after  considerable  labour,  the 
firemen  managed  t«  extinguish  the  fire,  although  by  that  time  the 
music-hall  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  roof 
burnt.  The  bar  and  dwelling-house  were  but  slightly  injured,  as 
were  also  several  of  the  small  houses,  mostly  let  out  in  tenements, 
in  the  rear.     The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  unknown, 

29.  The  Eagtbk  Monday  VoLUNreistt  Review  at  Dovee. — The 
great  Easter  gathering  of  volunteers  at  Dover  on  Easter  Monday 
was  considerably  marred  by  the  stormy  weather  that  prevailed ;  but 
the  military  operations,  though  delayed,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
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to  be  abaodoned,  took  place  with  more  ielat  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  the  circnmstances. 

The  tempest  dashed  the  "  Ferret,"  a  sailing  training-brig,  which 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  naval  operations  at  the  review, 
against  the  Admiralty-pier,  and  she  soon  became  a  hopeless  wreck. 
Fortunately  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  eighty-six  boys  and 
twenty  men,  were  saved.  Another  sailing-brig  was  considerably 
damaged. 

In  the  aAemooQ  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
took  np  his  position  at  the  salnting<base,  at  the  Castle-hill-fort, 
with  Prince  Arthar  on  his  right  hand.  Prince  Teck  rode  past  at 
the  head  of  his  own  brigade  of  Surrey  Artillery,  and  then  joined 
the  royal  circle  at  the  flagstaff'.  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  a 
brilliant  staff  were  immediately  in  rear,  and  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  British  scarlet  were  two  Austrian  uniforms.  The  passage  of 
regiments  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  sustained  wiUi  as 
much  r^nlarity  as  circumstances  permitted. 

After  passing  the  saluting-base,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
paces,  the  thinned  battalions  closed  to  quarter  distance  on  the  move, 
brigades  closed  on  the  leading  regiments,  and  the  whole  force  that 
could  be  mustered  for  the  march  past  proceeded  to  take  np  the 
positions  allotted  to  them  for  the  sham-fight. 

The  cavalry,  a  proportion  of  the  field  batteries,  and  the  first  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  proceeded  by  the  Deal-road  t«  take  up  a 
position  behind  the  cross-road  from  Guston,  and  face  towards  the 
castle  and  Caetle-hill-fort,  This  eorpa-d'am^e  represented  an 
invading  force  that  had  landed  from  ^eir  fleet  between  Deal  and 
Dover,  and  were  now  advancing  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
castle,  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town,  by  a  coup-de-main. 
It  formed  a  line  consisting  of  the  first,  second,  fiiUi,  and  sixth 
brigades  of  infantry,  stretching  from  the  Deal-road  to  the  cliffs,  the 
right  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  Bere-farms,  and  the  left 
resting  on  the  coastguard  station.  Its  right  wing  was  protected 
by  a  strong  force  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  by  the  fourth  brigade 
thrown  forward  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  Bere-farms.  Its 
left  wing,  though  resting  on  the  cliff,  had  a  force  of  artillery  dmwn 
up  in  the  rear,  and  also  the  seventh  brigade  of  infantry,  in  line 
of  columns,  in  reserve.  The  third  brigade  was  also  posted  in  reserve, 
covering  the  junction  between  the  first  and  second  brigades  in  the 
first  line. 

This  force  was  supposed,  after  landing,  to  have  marched  in  two 
divisions  along  favouring  hollows  by  West-cliffe  and  Wanstowe- 
&rm.  Their  landing,  however,  being  known,  and  their  intention 
discovered  by  the  spies  of  the  defenders,  a  strong  force  of  the 
garrison  were  supposed  to  have  marched  out  from  Dover  to  try 
and  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Its  right, 
strongly  supported  by  artillery,  rested  mainly  on  the  cliff;  and  the 
left,  running  along  the  high  ground  behind  Broad  Lees-farm, 
i  the  Deal-n^,  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Swing-gate 
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Inn  that  the  invaders  were  to  the  east  of  that  point  The  twelfth, 
eleventh,  and  tenth  brigades  formed  the  line,  the  ninth  brigade 
being  thrown  somewhat  forward,  en  Schelon ;  and  the  eighth 
brigade  covering  the  left  of  the  position  by  beiag  thrown  forward 
to  the  cross>road  between  the  Swing-gate  and  the  Bere-farms. 
The  left  flanks  and  rear  of  the  defending  force  were  stronglj  sup- 
ported by  field  artillery  and  gnna  of  position ;  while  the  left  had 
the  thirteenth  brigade  in  support,  covered  by  a  battery  of  forty- 
pounder  Armstrongs  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  As  each  eorpt-d'arm^e 
moved  to  its  position,  accompanying  telegraph- wagons  uncoiled 
wires,  which  placed  each  divisional  commander  in  communication 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  through  the  medium  of  a  tel^^ph 
officer,  who  received  and  communicated  orders  for  the  attack  and 
defence.  Mounted  sappers  communicated  the  orders  to  the  briga- 
diers, and  in  this  way  the  programme  of  the  day  was  carried  out, 
with  as  much  rapidity  and  certainty  as  if  it  mvolved  only  the 
manceuvres  of  a  smgle  battalion  working  by  the  voice  of  its  com- 
manding officers. 

It  was  when  the  two  opposing  forces  were  in  these  reUtive 
positions  that  the  right  of  the  invaders  discovered  tiie  defenders 
moving  along  the  Walmer  and  St.  Margaret's  roads,  with  their 
advance  already  occupying  the  enclosures  of  Bere-farms.  The 
stealthy  advance  of  each  was  now  brought  to  a  close.  The  bugles 
on  each  side  sounded  the  halt,  and  preparations  were  made  at  once 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  fight.  The  solid  mass  of  the  fourth  brigade, 
which  formed  the  advance  of  the  invaders,  melted  into  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers,  who  advanced  rapidly,  firing  as  they  went,  against 
the  brigades  who  were  occupying  Bere-farms  for  the  defenders. 
The  field  batteries  of  the  Third  Middlesex  Artillery  dashed  forward 
over  the  heavy  soil,  nnlimbered,  and  within  a  few  moments  of  the 
word  of  command,  "  Action  front,"  were  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  to 
support  the  advance  of  the  skirmisherB.  Covered  by  the  buildings 
and  inclosures  of  Bere-farms,  the  defenders  returned  a  deliberate 
and  telling  fire,  which  checked,  though  it  could  not  stop,  the 
advance  of  the  enemy ;  and  soon  the  stru^le  for  the  possession 
of  this  key  to  the  position  of  the  left  of  the  defenders  became 
critical.  The  advancmg  brigades  of  the  invaders  deployed,  stretch- 
ing in  a  long  line  from  the  edge  of  the  clifls  to  the  Beal-road,  and 
began  slowly  to  wheel  forward  their  rightj  to  follow  up  the  advan- 
tage that  their  Bkinnishers  seemed  now  certain  to  secure.  The 
defending  force,  who  had  been  in  line  of  columns  of  battalions, 
concealed  beneath  the  eastern  brow  of  the  hill  above  Broad  Lees- 
form,  now  rapidly  deployed,  threw  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
and,  covered  by  them,  advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where 
they  came  full  upon  the  enemy.  In  a  few  seconds  heavy  artillery 
was  thundering  fixim  each  flank  of  the  opposing  forces;  the  skir- 
mishers, after  a  gallant  attempt  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
enemy,  were  recalled,  and  the  action  became  general  all  along 
the  hue.     As  the  battalions  of  the  defenders  retired,  the  invaders' 
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left  swept  forward  and  occupied  the  gronnd  tbey  had  vacated. 
Almost  BimultaneouBly  their  right  wing  swept  forward  in  one 
nnbroken  wave,  which  engulfed  the  Bere-farms,  and  drove  the 
advanced  brigade  of  the  defenders  in  headlong  retreat  on  their 
main  body.  The  invaders  again  pressed  forward  in  full  career, 
and,  though  gallantly  opposed  by  the  left  of  the  defenders,  slowly 
but  surely  drove  them  bock  across  the  Walmer-road  in  the 
direction  of  the  Castle-hill-fort.  Though  beaten  by  superior 
force,  the  defenders  retired  in  unbroken  order  down  the  slope 
towwls  the  valley,  in  which  at  the  bottom  lay  the  Broad  Lees> 
farm.  Now  and  again  they  turned  fiercely  at  hay,  and  checked 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  invaders,  imtil  they  received 
substantial  aid  from  a  quarter  which  had  not  before  been 
available. 

As  the  enemy  came  sweeping  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  began 
to  descend  into  the  Broad  Lees-valley,  tbey  came  within  sight  of 
the  castle  and  the  Castle-hill-fort,  and  within  range  of  their 
powerful  guns.  In  a  moment,  from  every  bastion  of  the  eastern 
&ces  of  both  these  works,  dense  masses  of  thick  whit«  smoke  were 
belched  forth,  the  thundering  reports  shook  hill  and  valley,  and  a 
storm  of  shot  poured  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  into  the  ranks 
of  the  advancing  enemy,  staggering  them,  and  for  a  while  stopping 
their  triumphal  advance.  Being  speedily  reinforced,  however,  they 
again  advanced  and  closed  with  the  defenders  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Their  lefl,  far  outflanking  the  right  of  the  defenders, 
pushed  on  and  attempted  to  carry  the  outworks  of  the  castle  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  while  their  centre  fiercely  attacked  the  bat- 
talions of  the  defen^rs  who  were  holding  Broad  Lees-farm,  which 
had  now  become  the  Hougomont  of  the  battle.  After  a  gallant 
defence,  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  defenders  were  driven  out  of  the 
position  at  Broad  Lees-farm,  and  forced  again  to  retire,  making 
their  foe,  however,  pay  dearly  by  well-directed  volleys  as  he  seized 
the  coveted  prize. 

This  victory  of  bis  centre  was  to  some  degree  neutralized  by 
his  right  being  held  in  check  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
defenders'  left,  supplemented  by  a  searching  fire  from  the  Castle- 
hill-fort  and  by  a  worse  disaster  to  his  left.  Bushing  confidently 
against  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
met  by  such  a  withering  cross-fire  of  artillery  that  the  battalions 
first  hesitated,  then  stopped,  and  finally  fied  in  disorder  to  the 
shelter  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  valley.  Tbey,  however,  received  a 
powerful  reinforcement  in  the  shape  of  a  diversion  by  their  fleet. 
The  "  Royal  Sovereign "  and  the  "  Scoipiou  "  brought  their  heavy 
twelve-ton  guns  to  bear  upon  the  castle.  The  enemy  brought  up 
reserves,  strengthened  his  shattered  left,  filled  up  the  gaps  here  and 
there  along  the  whole  length  of  his  line,  and  then  pressed  forward 
again  in  pursuit  of  the  defenders,  who  were  now  cresting  the 
western  brow  above  the  Broad  Lees-valley.  The  fight  blazed  up 
again  with  intense  vigour,  and  for  a  space  the  valley  was  filled  with 
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the  emoke  of  the  stnnniiig  volleys  which  were  ezchanffed  by  the 
opposing  lines.  For  a,  longer  period  than  had  occurred  in  any  of 
the  previous  stands  of  the  defenders  the  enemy  were  held  in  check ; 
hnt  at  last,  being  again  strengthened  by  reserves  brought  up  in  hot 
haste,  they  toiled  up  the  steep  and  slippery  hill-side,  and  gnidnally, 
but  surely,  pressed  back  the  line  of  the  defenders. 

"By  this  time  a  formidable  force  of  their  artillery  had  been  brought 
into  battery  on  the  eastern  crest  of  the  high  ground  above  Broad 
Lees-valley,  and  from  this  advantageous  position  they  were  now 
playing  over  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  and  carrying  destruction 
into  the  ranks  of  the  defenders.  The  fire  of  the  castle,  which  had 
done  much  to  retard  the  victonons  advance  of  the  enemy,  now 
became  ominously  slacker.  The  lefl  rushed  up  the  slope,  and, 
covered  by  a  fire  from  their  own  artillery,  drove  the  defenders 
fairly  over  the  sally-portfi,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  ont- 
works  of  the  castle.  The  gallant  resistance  of  the  defenders,  and 
the  prompt  style  in  which  the  sally-ports  were  closed  and  barricaded, 
defeated  the  hope  of  the  enemy  that  he  would  be  able  to  enter  with 
his  retreating  foes.  Manning  the  barbettes  above,  and  bringing 
every  piece  of  artillery  that  could  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy,  he  was  soon  driven  by  a  combined  fire  of  great 
gnos  and  musketry  out  of  the  works  he  had  occupied,  and  forced,  in 
disorder,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Broad  Lees-valley. 

A  truce  was  declared ;  and  rival  forces  which  had  been  striving 
for  the  palm  of  victory  now  came  together  again  in  peace  and  good- 
will, and,  forming  columns,  marched  to  the  straias  of  martial  music 
back  into  the  town,  where  train  aft«r  train  carried  back  in  good 
time  each  battalion  to  its  destination. 

At  night  the  castle  and  the  ships  of  war  were  illuminated  with 
the  magnesium  light. 

—  Execution  at  Manchestee. — ^The  first  execution  at  Manchester 
under  the  recent  Act  was  inflicted  within  the  county  prison, 
Strangeways,  on  Michael  Johnson,  for  the  murder  of  Patrick 
Numey,  at  a  beerhouse  in  Salford.  The  scaffhld  was  erected  in  the 
south  wing  of  the  prison,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  Assize  Courts. 
There  was  nothing  facing  the  drop  but  the  high  outer  wall  of  the 
prison,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  scaffold.  The  convict,  with 
two  warders,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scaffold  as  the  prison- 
bell  tolled  eight,  accompanied  by  Calcraft,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  under- 
sheriff,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarksoo,  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  took 
his  place  under  the  beam  with  a  firm  Btep,  repeating  audibly  and 
firmly  the  "Litany  of  Jesus."  After  the  cap  was  put  over  his 
head,  he  still  continued  praying  in  a  loud  voice,  and  never  showed 
the  least  sign  of  faltering.  Calcraft  shook  hiuids  with  him,  the 
bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  body  fell.  It  began  to  stru^le  violently, 
but  after  a  few  convulsive  gasps  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The 
priest  coutinued  for  some  minutes  to  recite  the  Litany.  The  only 
persons  present  besides  the  prison  officials,  and  those  above  men- 
.tioned,  were  the  Rev.   William   Caine,  the  Protestant  chaplain. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  representatives  of  the  press,  and  a  few 
other  persons.  Whea  the  drop  fell  &  la^^e  black  flag  was  imme- 
diately hoisted  above  the  prisoo,  as  a  signal  to  the  public  that 
the  sentence  had  been  fulfilled.  There  was  a  crowd  outside  the 
gaol,  who  conducted  themselves  quietly,  and  there  vraa  a  complete 
absence  of  any  thing  resembling  the  brutal  behaviour  common  at 
public  executions. 

31.  RoYAj.  CHKiarsinNO. — The  baptism  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  infant  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holfitein  was  solemnized  at  one  o'clock  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Very 
Kev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor  performed  the  ceremony.  The  infant 
Prince  received  the  names  of  Albert  John  Charles  Frederic  Alfred 
George. 


APRIL. 

1.  Dreadpol  Collteky  Explosion  at  Wiqan. — Another  dreadful 
colliery  catastrophe,  causing  the  death  of  thirty-three  persons, 
occurred  in  the  South  Lancashire  district — an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  fiery  Arley  Mine,  the  seam  in  which  so  many  fatalities  have 
recently  happened.  At  seven  o'clock  a.m.  the  usual  indications 
on  the  pit  bank  showed  that  the  Highbrooks  Colliery,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Evans,  and  situated  in  Park-lane,  Ashton- 
in-Mackerfield,  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  borough 
of  Wigan,  had  "  fired,"  and  the  news  spread  with  startling  rapidi^, 
even  for  a  colliery  explosion,  throughout  the  district,  bo  that  the 
pit  bank  was  quickly  crowded  with  the  friends  and  relatives  ot 
the  men  who  were  employed  at  the  pit.  Seventy  men  worked  at 
the  pit ;  about  one-half  of  these  were  brought  to  bank  uninjured ; 
some  fifteen  others  were  recovered,  fearfully  burnt  or  suffering  from 
the  eSects  of  the  choke-damp,  and  the  remaining  twenty  were 
immured  in  the  workings,  where  a  slowly-advancing  exploring 
party  discovered  their  bodies  one  by  one. 

A  more  unfortunate  colliery  than  the  Highbrooks  does  not 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the 
high-road  from  Ashton  to  Wigan,  at  the  top  of  a  single  line  of 
railway  that  runs  from  the  central  offices.  It  was  here,  in  1865, 
that  over  a  hundred  colliers  were  imprisoned  several  days  by  the 
breakage  of  the  machinery;  and  here  also,  in  1866,  an  explosion 
occurred  by  which  thirty  persons  lost  their  lives,  Tlie  High- 
brooks Collieiy  consists  of  two  shafts,  an  upcast  and  a  downcast, 
both  originally  sunk  to  work  the  Orrell  five-feet  seam,  which  is 
found  in  the  upcast  at  a  distance  of  280  yards  from  the  surface. 
^"  *^e  downcast,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  feult  occurred,  which 
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had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Orrell  fonr-feet,  or  Arley  Mine, 
which  should  lie  sixty  jaiAs  below  the  five-feet,  to  a  point  sixty 
yards  above  it,  or  at  l^st  120  feet  out  of  its  ordinary  position. 
The  winning  of  this  four-feet  seam  had  been  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  diflSculty,  for,  as  the  work  progressed,  fault  after  fault 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  seam,  too,  so  notably 
a  gaseous  one,  had  to  be  got  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  every 
means  had  been  adopted  which  could  be  suggested  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  workmen.  All  the  lamps  were  locked  and  examined 
by  tue  fireman,  no  collier  was  allowed  to  fire  a  shot  unless  the 
fireman  had  first  examined  hie  place  and  given  him  permission, 
and  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  competent 
men,  and  underlookers,  and  their  assistants. 

The  fireman,  Richud  Gortley,  in  the  morning  made  his  cus- 
tomary examination  of  the  four-feet  seam,  conmiencing  his 
examination  at  four  o'clock,  and  afterwards  returning  to  the  pit- 
eye  to  lock  the  lamps  of  the  colliers  when  they  descended  the 
shaft  to  their  work.  Several  shots  were  made  r^dy  for  firing  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  Gortlev  was  asked  to  superintend  the 
ignition  of  these  -as  soon  as  possible.  He  went  to  consult  with  a 
brother  fireman  on  the  pit-bank,  and  then  descended  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  left  the  pit-eye  and  proceeded  to  the 
southerly  part  of  the  workings,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
places  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  sanction  to  the  firing. 
Immediately  aftier  this  the  explosion  occurred,  to  which  Gortley 
himself  fell  a  victim.  The  force  of  the  blast  was  not  felt  at  any 
great  distance;  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
southerly  workings  the  stoppings  were  blown  down,  and  much  of 
the  roof  was  loosened. 

Late  on  the  following  afternoon  the  inspection  of  the  mine  by 
Mr.  Higson,  Mr.  Mercer,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, was  completed.  It  was  ascertained  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  there  had  been  a  "  fast "  co-  "  blown  out "  shot  in 
the  place  where  a  man  named  Leyland  was  working ;  but  as  this 
was  in  a  down-brow,  it  was  a  spot  in  which  gas  was  not  likely 
to  lurk.  No  fire-damp  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  examination, 
although  the  usual  quantity  of  air  sent  into  the  workings  was 
diminished  by  nearly  one-half,  owing  to  the  leakage,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  brattice  which  had  to  be  put  up,  m  order  that 
the  searching  party  might  carry  the  air  along  with  them.  Men 
were  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  in  every  "place "in 
the  district,  so  there  was  no  spot  where  gas  was  likely  to 
accumulate. 

4.  Visit  op  Prince  Arthdr  to  Ibel&hd. — Prince  Arthur, 
attended  by  Colonel  Elphinstone,  left  Ix>ndoQ  for  Dublin.  His 
Royal  Highness  travelled  by  the  five  o'clock  express  train  from 
the  Enston  terminus  of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway 
to  Holyhead,  and  crossed  to  Kingstown  Harbour  in  the  Govern- 
ment steam-tender  "  Vivid."     A  guard  of  honour  of  the  Grenadier 
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Guards,  with  their  bands,  was  formed  npoo  the  CartiBle-pier. 
The  Prince  was  received  upon  his  arrival  bj  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  bis  stafi*.  Salutes  were  fired,  and  the  Kingstown  Com- 
missioners presented  an  address.  His  Royal  Highness  proceeded 
by  special  train  to  Dublin.  At  the  WestlMid-row  station  a  guard 
of  honour  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  9th  regiment  was 
stationed.  The  Prince  was  received  upon  the  platform  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin.  The  Lord  Mayor  pre- 
sented an  address,  to  which  his  Boyal  Highness  made  a,  graceful 
reply.  The  Prince  drove  to  the  Viceregal-lodge,  FhceDix-park, 
escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  I4th  Hussars.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  warmly  received  by  the  people  al<»ig  the  line  of  route. 

8.  Enthronbubkt  o?  the  Nbw  Bishop  of  London. — The  cere- 
mony of  enthroning  the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jackson,  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Tait,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  place  with  an  elabo- 
rate ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  new  Bishop  arrived 
at  the  Chapter-hoiise,  in  St.  Paul'e-churchyard,  at  three  o'clock, 
attended  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Ion; 
tbe  Rev.  A.  J.  Wylde,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Louth  j  the  Rev.  A.  Brooke, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holl>each ;  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Hodgkinson,  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Gainsborough ;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Fisher,  M.A.,  of  Tri- 
nity  College,  Cambridge;  and  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee.  The  Bishop  waa 
met  at  tbe  Chapter-house  by  the  Dean,  the  Canons  Residentiary, 
the  Prebendaries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Commissary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Registrars  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  several  others.  The  Bishop  exhibited  the  mandate 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which,  being  read  by  the  R^is- 
trar  of  the  Diocese,  the  Bishop  F^^  ^^  Dean  to  take  upon  him 
the  execution  of  the  mandate.  The  Dean  accordingly  read  his 
decree  for  the  instalment  or  enthronization  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
Bishopric  of  London,  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul.  He 
then  administered  to  the  Bishop  tbe  Latin  oath.  Thb  completed 
the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  Chapter-house.  The  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and  made  ite  way  to  the  great  door  in  the  following 
order : — The  Apparitor  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  the  Commissary 
of  St.  Paul's  or  his  Surrogate;  the  Registrar  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  tbe  Prebendaries,  two  by  two,  the  juniors  first;  the  Senior 
of  the  three  Vergers ;  the  Besidentiaries ;  tbe  Dean's  Vetger ;  the 
Dean;  the  Bishop's  Apparitor;  the  Bishop,  in  his  episcopal  habit; 
the  Chancellor  of  London;  tbe  R^istrar  of  the  Diocese;  the 
Bishop's  Chaplains,  and  others  in  attendance,  according  to  their 
degrees.  Just  within  the  west  door  the  procession  was  met  by  the 
other  members  of  the  church,  consisting  of  the  vergers ;  the  boys, 
two  by  two ;  the  Almoner,  or  master  of  the  boys ;  the  Vicars-Choral, 
two  by  two ;  the  Sub-Dean  and  Minor  Canons,  two  by  two ;  the 
Apparitor  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  all  then  proceeded  through 
the  body  of  tbe  church  and  choir  to  the  Bishop's  throne  near  the 
communion-table,  singing  the  processional  anthem,  "  Oh,  praise  the 
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Lord"  (Gosa).  The  effect  was  very  fine  and  very  impressive.  While 
the  eingera  were  taking  their  places  in  the  choir,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  who  wore  their  black  gowns,  were  moving  to  the  space 
reserved  for  them  within  the  communion-rail,  the  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Bishop  took  their  places  to  the  right  and  left  of  his  stall 
in  the  choir,  behind  the  singers,  and  the  Bishop  himself  was  led  to 
his  throne  by  the  Dean,  and  took  his  seat.  The  Dean  then,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  addressed  the  Bishop  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  I,  Henry  Longuevillc  Manse),  Dean  of  this  Cathedral 
Church,  do,  by  the  authority  to  me  committed,  induct,  install,  and 
enthrone  yon,  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  by  Divine 
permission  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  into  the  bishopric  and  episcopal 
dignity  of  London.  The  Lord  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore;  and  mayest  thou 
remain  in  justice  and  sanctity,  and  adorn  the  place  to  you  delegated 
by  God.  God  is  powerful;  and  may  He  increase  your  grace  1"  The 
Dean  conducted  the  Bishop  from  his  throne  to  the  episcopal  stall  in 
the  middle  of  the  chotr,  and  went  to  his  own  stall.  The  Bishop  fell 
on  his  knees  and  bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  and  the  full  choir  sang 
the  "  Te  Deum  "  (Attwood,  in  F) .  After  the  "  Te  Deum,"  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  recited  short  prayers  with  responses,  called  the  su&ages; 
a  special  prayer  was  read,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  regular 
evening  service  of  the  Church,  the  prayers  being  intoned  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  and  the  lessons  read  by  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  the  choir  singing  the  "Cantate  Domine"  and  "Dene 
Misereatur"  (Attwood,  in  D).  Handel's  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  fol- 
lowed. The  blessing  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop — whose  voice 
was  heard  in  the  cathedral  for  the  first  time — in  a  veir  impressive 
manner.  The  procession  then  returned  to  the  Chapter-nouse,  where 
the  different  members  of  the  Church  promised  canonical  obedience, 
and  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end. 

12.  Dksthoctive  Firb  in  Southwake. — A  ve^  destructive  fire 
occurred  in  the  night  in  a  most  populous  part  of  Southwark.  It 
began  in  the  hop  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Frid  and  Son,  in  Kentish- 
buildings,  a  very  narrow  passage  leading  from  High-street,  Borough, 
as  far  as  the  grounds  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  warehouse  in  which 
the  fire  originated  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  passage,  and 
consequently  overlooked  the  hospital  grounds.  It  consisted  of  five 
floors,  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty-five  feet  wide,  which  were  all  filled 
with  hops.  Adjoining,  and  also  in  Kentish-buildings,  were  the  hop 
warehouses  of  Mr,  Leake  and  Messrs.  Baker,  and  the  stables  of 
Messrs.  Ewin  and  Mr.  Boumer,  carmen.  From  High-street  Messrs. 
Prid's  premises  were  reached  by  a  long,  dark  way,  over  which  were 
also  hop  warehouses.  The  premises  were  left  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  when  the  foreman  went  away  every  thing  was 
apparently  safe.  About  a  quarter  to  eleven,  however,  a  watchman 
in  Qneen's  Head-inn-yard  saw  a  light  on  the  third  floor,  and  he 
gave  information  at  once  to  the  police,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
nearest  station  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  Soathwark-street,  from  which 

c  a 
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a  steam-engine,  and  a  number  of  men  ander  Mr.  LiUey,  the  engineer, 
were  direcuj  sent  to  the  spot.  All  the  horses  in  the  stables  were 
got  out  in  safety,  bat  with  great  difficulty.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  eight  engines  were  at  the  place,  and  in  all  abont  seventy 
firemen,  with  Captain  Shaw,  the  head  of  the  Brigade.  A  private 
engine  also  rend^^  material  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  It 
was  found  very  difficult  to  reach  the  burning  building  except  through 
the  passage  in  High-street,  and  the  men  had  to  lay  down  great 
lengths  of  hose  to  get  at  ^1  near  it.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
water  from  the  Southwark  Company,  and  the  engines  were  soon  got 
to  work,  producing,  however,  but  little  effect  upon  the  flames,  which 
then  had  seized  the  whole  of  the  five  floors.  The  Salvage  Corps 
attended,  and  as  much  property  as  possible  was  taken  from  the 
adjoining  warehouses,     lite  reflection  of  the  fire  lighted  np  a  large 

Srtion  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  immense  structure  of  the  new 
op  Exchange  stood  out  very  prominently  in  the  light.  Great 
nnmbers  of  people  assembled  in  High-street  and  St.  Thomas's-street. 
The  flames  did  not  diminish  until  long  past  midnight,  having  then 
caused  great  damage  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  total  destruction 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Frid.  The  fire,  indeed,  was  not  extinguished 
until  nearly  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  the  firemen  were 
working  all  day  in  cooling  the  ruins.  Only  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
warehouse  remained  standing,  and  the  whole  of  the  floors  fell.  The 
damage  done  to  the  contents  of  that  warehouse  alone  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  White,  an  insurance  assessor,  to  be  6000^. 

17.  Visit  of  Hsb.  Muesti  to  Aldehshott. — Her  Majesty  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  camp  at  Aldershott,  and  reviewed  the  troops 
stationed  there.  The  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
in  the  morning  led  many  to  believe  that  all  idea  of  the  review  would 
be  abandoned.  Eventually,  however,  towards  midday,  the  clouds 
broke,  and  indications  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather 
occurred,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  note  of  preparation  — "  the  assem- 
bly"— sounded  through  camp  and  barracks  for  the  troops  to  parade. 

Her  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  Princess  Louise  and  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  and  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Grainsborough  and 
Lady  Churchill,  Lord  Bridport,  and  Colonel  Ponsonby,  left  Windsor 
at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  in  two  open  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  four  grays.  One  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  escorted  Her 
Majesty  as  far  as  Bagshot,  where  a  troop  of  the  5th  (Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales's)  Dragoon  Guards  relieved  them,  and  conducted  the 
royal  party  to  the  camp.  At  Famborough  Her  Majesty  was  met 
by  Lieu  tenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett,  K.C.B., 
commanding  the  division;  Colonel  Ncwdigate,  Assistant- Adjutent- 
General;  Colonel  Conolly,  Assistant-Quartermaster-General  j  and 
other  officers  of  the  staff  at  Aldershott.  Her  Majesty  drove  at  once 
to  the  Royal  Pavilion,  where  she  partook  of  luncheon,  and,  as  the 
weather  at  this  time  waa  exceedingly  threatening,  rain  falling  heavily 
at  short  intervals,  the  signal  was  hoisted  at  head-quarters  for  the 
.troops  to  "  wait  further  orders."     An  hour  afterwards,  the  weather 
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having  cleared  up  for  a  time,  orders  were  issued  for  the  parade  at 
the  onginal  reodezvous  on  the  North  Camp,  and  by  three  o'clock 
the  division  (about  8000  of  all  ranks)  waa  formed  up  in  a  hollow 
square  on  the  common  between  the  North  and  South  Camps,  the 
huts  of  the  former  forming  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  the  7th  and  5tb  Dragoon  Guards,  m  line  of  columns 
on  the  north  of  the  canal,  their  right  resting  on  the  iron  bridge 
connecting  the  two  camps,  and  the  left  on  the  "  Half-mile  Bace- 
couree ;"  the  6th  Inniskillen  Dragoons  and  the  10th  Hussars,  facing 
south,  between  the  Queen's  Hotel  and  the  "E"  lines  of  huts  on  the 
camp ;  the  infantry  (ten  r^ments)  between  the  canal  and  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  facing  east,  the  Srd  brigade  being  on  the  right,  the 
iad  on  the  lefl,  and  the  fint  in  the  centre.  The  field  batteries  of 
Royal  Artillery  were  formed  up  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  Train  and  Military  Train  were  in  line  on  "  E  " 
parade  ground,  facing  south.  Disposed  in  this  manner  the  division 
occupied  a  large  area,  the  infantry  line  being  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock  Her  Majesty  arrived  on  the  review  ground, 
passing  through  the  South  Camp  en  route,  and  commencing  tlie 
inspection  of  ^e  troops  with  the  batteries  of  the  Royal  HorseArtil- 
lery,  which  occupied  uie  post  of  honour,  on  the  right  of  the  first  side 
of  the  quadrilateral.  Each  regiment,  as  the  Queen  passed,  presented 
arms,  the  colours  were  drooped,  and  the  bands  played  the  National 
Anthem.  The  inspection  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  Her  Majesty  having  arrived  at  a  favourable  piece  of  ground  for 
the  march-past,  the  royal  carriages  were  halted  and  the  troops 
defiled  before  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  left  the  ground  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  defile. 

19.  Lahbntablx  Accident  to  Mr.  Dbdcb,  Q.C. — Mr.  W. 
Carter,  the  Surrey  coroner,  held  an  inquiry  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Druce,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
gDished  members  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  who  was  killed  while 
riding.  The  inquest  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased 
gentleman,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Charles  Blabey 
Wilkins,  of  the  Clayton  Arms,  Kennington-oval,  said  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  he  saw 
the  deceased  gentleman  riding  on  a  brown  horse  round  the  Oval. 
The  horse  was  galloping  at  a  great  pace,  as  fast  as  ever  witness  saw 
a  horse  going  on  a  racecourse.  The  deceased  was  trying  to  restrain 
the  animal  by  pulling  him  in.  For  a  moment  witness  lost  sight  of 
the  horse  and  rider,  but  both  re-appeared  again  in  that  time.  The 
animal  went  round  the  Oval  four  times.  The  fourth  time,  while 
the  horse  was  opposite  witness,  the  gentleman  took  his  right  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup-iron,  and  then  threw  his  right  leg  over  the  horse's 
head.  The  deceased  then  fell  backwards  on  to  the  ground,  and  the 
back  of  his  head  struck  the  roadway.  The  deceased  had  previously 
lost  bis  hat,  and  the  horse  was  going  at  full  speed.  No  person  spoke 
to  the  deceased  or  advised  him  to  throw  himself  ofi\  The  deceased 
had  a  small  stick  in  his  hand  when  the  horse  ran  away.     Witness 
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could  not  tell  what  caused  tbe  horse  to  run  away,  lie  hone  stopped 
when  the  deceased  fell.  Further  evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Dmce 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  to  town  eveir  morning.  Mr.  WiUlam 
Bean,  sumeon,  said  that  tbe  deceased  died  from  "  concussion  of  the 
brain."  The  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  juty  returned  a  veidict 
of  "  Accidental  death." 

20.  EiECOTiOM  OP  SuEWAsn.  HoKEiBLE  CoHPESSiON. — ^William 
Sheward,  convicted  at  the  recent  Norwich  Assizes  of  tbe  murder  of 
his  first  wife,  Martha  Sheward,  was  hanged  in  Norwich  Castie. 
The  case  excited  extraordinary  interest,  the  crime  baving  been  com- 
mitted in  June,  1S51,  while  it  was  not  discovered  until  a  confession 
of  his  guilt  was  made  by  tbe  convict  at  the  Walworth  police  station, 
in  December  last.  A  few  days  before  bis  execution,  Sheward  made 
the  following  horrible  confession : — 

"  The  YoluittaTy  ConfeBtion  of  William  Sketcard,  under  Smlence  of 
Death  tn  Norwich  Prieon. 

"  City  Oaol,  Norwicb,  April  13, 186!^  2.46  pja. 

"  In  the  year  1849,  November,  I  phtced  a  box  of  money,  having 
400^.  in  it,  in  Mr.  Christie's  possession,  for  him  to  take  care  of  for  me. 

"  In  the  year  1850  and  to  June,  1851,  I  drew  from  that  box 
160/.,  during  which  time  my  wife  wanted  me  to  bring  the  box  home. 
Mr.  Christie  asked  me  if  he  might  make  use  of  tbe  money.  My 
wife  seemed  determined  to  fetch  the  box  herself.  I  knew  he  could 
not  give  it  to  me. 

"  On  the  14th  of  June,  1851,  Mr.  Christie  asked  me  to  go  to 
Yarmouth  to  pay  1000/.  to  a  captain  of  a  veesel  laden  with  salt,  to 
enable  him  to  unload  on  the  Monday  morning,'  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, tbe  16th,  I  was  going  to  Yarmouth  on  we  above  errand.  She 
(my  wife)  said,  '  You  shall  not  go.  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Christie  and 
get  the  box  of  money  myself,  and  bring  it  home.* 

"  With  that  a  slight  altercation  occurred.  Then  I  ran  the  razor 
into  her  throat.  She  never  spoke  after.  I  then  covered  an  apron 
over  her  bead  and  went  ia  Yarmouth.  I  came  home  at  night,  and 
slept  on  the  sofa  down-stairs. 

"  On  the  Monday  I  went  to  work ;  I  left  off  at  four  o'clock  and 
went  home.  The  house  began  to  smell  very  faint;  with  that  I  made 
a  fire  in  the  bedroom  and  commenced  to  mutilate  the  body.  Kept 
on  until  half-past  nine  p.m.  I  then  took  some  portions  of  the  body 
and  threw  it  away,  arriving  home  at  half-past  ten.  That  night 
slept  on  the  sofa  again.  Went  to  work  again  the  next  day;  went 
home  in  tbe  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  and  did  the  same.  Iha 
same  night,  again. 

"  On  Wednesday  went  to  work  as  usual ;  left  off  early,  and  went 
home.  Carried  some  more  portions  in  a  pail-basket  to  another  part 
of  the  city. 

"  Thursday. — ^Work  same,  and  returned  early.  The  head  had 
been  previously  put  in  a  saucepan  and  put  on  tbe  fire,  to  keep  the 
stench  away.     I  then  broke  it  up  and  distributed  it  about  Thorpe ; 
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came  home  and  emptied  the  pail  in  the  '  cockey'  in  Biehopgate-street, 
with  the  eotrails,  &c.  I  then  put  the  hands  and  feet  into  the  same 
sanc^an,  in  hopes  they  might  boil  to  piecee. 

"  On  Friday  I  went  to  work,  and  went  home  early  and  disposed 
of  all  the  reamins  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet  included,  that  night, 
because  I  knew  I  should  not  he  able  to  be  home  on  Saturday  until 
late. 

"  On  Sunday  morning  I  burnt  all  the  sheets,  nightgown,  pillow- 
cases, and  bedtick,  and  all  that  had  any  blood  about  them.  The 
blanketSj  where  there  was  any  blood,  I  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
distributed  them  about  the  city,  and  made  ofT  with  any  thing  that 
had  any  appearance  of  blood  about  it. 

"  The  long  hair,  on  my  return  from  Thorpe,  I  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  into  small  pieces,  and  they  blew  away  as  I  walked  along. 

"  I  also  state  I  never  saw  or  knew  my  present  wife  until  June  21, 
1852,  twelve  months  after  the  occurrence. 

"  I  hereby  give  authority  to  place  the  above  facts  before  the  Home 
Secretary  and  Baron  Pigott ;  but  I  request  that  this  may  not  be 
publish^  at  present. 

"  Taken  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned,  this  13th  day  of 
ApHl,  1869. 

"WlLUAK    SHEWABD. 

"  J.  Godwin  Johhsok,  Visiting  Magistrate. 
Robert  Wadb,  Chaplain  of  the  Norwich  City  Gaol. 
John  Howabth,  Governor  of  the  said  Gaol." 

21.  Fbaepdl  Catasteofub  in  Cobnwall. — A  terrible  accident 
occurred  at  the  Xtelabole  Slate  Quarries,  near  Camelford,  by  which 
fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  several  severely  wounded.  Without 
hardly  a  moment's  warning,  the  most  formidable  of  the  poppet-heads 
in  the  works  gave  way  witii  a  tremendous  crash,  shortly  after  five 
o'clock  p.m.,  cariying  away  with  it  all  those  who  happened  to  he  on 
the  head,  and  also  Burying  many  poor  creatures  at  work  beneath, 
^e  crash  was  heard  for  miles  around,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people 
soon  congregated  and  rendered  all  possible  assistance.  Four  sur- 
geons were  on  the  spot.  Ten  persons  were  dug  out  dead,  and  there 
were  about  a  dozen  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Five  more  bodies 
were  afterwards  recovered.  The  character  of  the  disaster  may  be 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  description  of  the  scene.  This  is  one 
of  three  enormous  pits,  which,  excavated  by  the  uninterrupted  labour 
of  centuries,  are  encompassed  by  dark  blue  hills  of  rubbish,  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  slowly  encroaching  upon  the  domain 
of  the  former.  The  quarry  nearest  Pengelley  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  This  is  about  260  feet  in  depth,  and  divided 
by  a  ridge  not  broader  than  a  cart-way  from  the  middle  pit,  which  is 
now  considered  the  most  valuable,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  excavated 
to  any  considerable  depth,  and  the  slate  is  of  a  prime  quality.  The 
third  or  upper  pit  is  the  largest.  It  had  been  worked  for  a  long 
period,  and  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  machinery  being  old 
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and  the  aide  of  the  qoarry  loose  and  anstable,  this  pit  was  often  tlie 
scene  of  melancholy  accidents.  Upon  the  ed^  of  each  quarry  is  a 
poppet-head — a  projecting  platform,  from  whidi  a  number  of  gaide- 
chaiuB  are  Btretched,  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  to  the  base  of  the  pit. 
The  Elate  is  first  loosened  by  small  charges  of  gimpowder,  and  then 
torn  up  by  wedges  and  crowbars  and  placed  in  trucks,  which,  being 
attached  to  a  wheel  which  traverses  a  guide-chain,  are  drawn  op  l^ 
the  steam-engine  some  feet  above  the  poppet-head.  Movable 
sta^,  called  hatches  or  tables,  are  then  ran  out  under  the  trucks, 
which,  being  lowered  upon  a  ^amework  on  wheels,  are  drawn  away 
by  horses  to  the  different  workshops,  where  the  slate  is  split  into 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Tbe 
water  is  pumped  from  the  quarries  bv  waterwheels  into  an  adit,  and 
the  slate  is  shipped  at  the  little  harbonrs  of  Port  Gavome  and  Bos- 
castle,  the  former  being  the  principal  port  in  the  summer,  tlie  latter 
in  the  winter,  as  affording  the  best  shelter  to  vessels. 

26.  PoRTSHOUTH  VoLcNTKBR  Revikw. — A  review  of  the  volun- 
teers of  the  southern  and  western  counties,  with  the  troops  in 
garrison,  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
G.  Buller,  K.C.B.,  the  officer  commanding  the  south-west  military 
district.  The  whole  force  was  inspected  on  Southsea-common,  at 
three  o'clock,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  O.  Duller,  and  the  march- 
past  immediately  followed.  The  volunteer  cavalry  led,  under 
Colonel  Bowers ;  two  field  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery  followed ; 
with  tlie  Marine  Artillery,  the  second  battalion  13th  raiment, 
101st,  and  67th,  making  up  the  first  division,  under  Brigadter- 
General  Carey.  The  second  division  was  led  by  the  field  battery  of 
six  guns  of  the  3rd  Hants  Volunteer  Artilleiy,  followed  by  the  Ist, 
2nd,  and  3rd  Hants  Volunteer  Garrison  Artillery.  All  uie  volun- 
teer in&ntry  marched  very  steadily,  with  arms  at  the  trail.  The 
march-past  occupied  exactly  half  an  hour.  The  sham-fight  th«n 
commenced. 

The  force  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  as  the  attacking  force, 
under  the  command  of  Major-Greneral  Lysons,  C.B.,  marching  out 
to  the  eastward  of  Sonthsea  Castle,  and  taking  up  a  position  there 
preparatory  to  advancing  to  the  attack;  and  the  defending  force, 
under  the  command  of  Miyor-General  Carey,  retiring  within  the 
waUs  of  Portsmouth  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Out  seaward, 
between  Spithead  and  the  Horse  Shoal,  lay  the  "  Scorpion  "  turret- 
sloop,  with  bulwarks  down  and  steam  up,  ready  to  engage  Sontbseft 
Castle  when  signalled ;  while  further  off,  half  hid  in  the  haze  which 
covered  the  water,  lay  the  six  screw  gun-boato  which  were  ready  to 
aid  her  in  the  attack.  Captein  Courtney,  Flag-captain  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  commanded  the  flotilla.  He  gun-boats 
Boon  began  to  give  signs  of  their  intention  to  enter  into  the  fray, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  signal  from  Admiral  Hope's  steam-yacht  toe 
"  Pire  Queen,"  began  to  creep  in  slowly  towards  the  castle. 

A  gun  fired  from  the  King's  Bastion  of  the  town  fortificatiotts 
gave  the  alarm,  which   was   immediately   followed  by   Soutfisett 
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Castle  opening  fire  from  the  guns  on  ita  keep  upon  the  "  Scorpion  " 
and  her  fleet  of  gun-boate.  The  eneray'B  fleet  were  some  time 
before  they  replied  to  the  fire  from  the  castle,  but  the  six  smaller 
craft  were  gradually  closing  up  round  the  turret-eloop,  which  lay 
near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour-channel  and  right  under  the  guns 
of  the  castle.  The  enemy's  land  force  in  the  mean  time  were 
advancing  against  the  castle  along  the  line  of  sea-beach  from  the 
eastward,  with  the  volunteer  cavalry  and  artilleiy  in  advance,  the 
latter  opening  fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  castle.  The  gun-boats 
had  now  taken  up  a  position  inside  the  "  Scorpion/'  and  within  half 
a  dozen  cables'  lengths  of  the  seaward  defences  of  the  castle,  and 
opened  fire,  the  little  "  Staunch  "  coming  up  the  last,  with  her 
12-ton  gun  peeping  out  grimly  through  her  bow-port.  A  recon- 
noitring force,  while  this  attack  was  being  made  upon  the  castle  by 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  issued  from  the  garrison, 
composed  of  the  67th  Infantry  and  a  field  battery  of  Royal  Artil- 
lery, and  felt  their  way  towards  the  enemy,  who  advanced  his 
cavalry,  driving  in  the  sharpshooters  of  the  67th ;  but  the  latter 
formed  square,  threw  in  a  heavy  Snider  fire,  driving  off  the  ven- 
turous horsemen,  and  the  battery,  unlimbering,  hastened  the  cavalry 
in  their  retreat.  A  second  and  a  third  charge  was  made  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  flank  of  the  67th;  but  the  South  Hampshires 
again  formed  square,  and  repolsed  them  just  as  the  castle  hauled 
down  its  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  Again  the  cavaliy  made  a 
TCiy  effective  charge ;  but  tlie  Are  of  rifle  and  artillery  agam  proved 
too  much  for  them,  and  drove  them  hack.  The  cas^e  having  been 
taken,  the  enemy  now  made  a  general  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Portsmouth,  the  gun-boats  covering  his  left  flank  and  engaging  the 
town  batteries  in  advance.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  a  strong 
body  of  skirmishers  and  drove  back  the  reconnoitring  force,  which 
retired  slowly  across  the  common  and  towards  the  walls  of  the 
town,  covered  by  skirmishers  and  artillery  fire.  The  retreat  of  the 
67th  regiment  and  the  artillery  over  the  common  and  into  the 
fortress,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  artillery  mounted  on  the 
town  defences,  was  one  of  the  most  e^ctive  events  of  the  day. 
The  enemy  advanced  with  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  and  field 
artillery  in  front.  With  the  latter  marched  a  naval  officer  and  a 
body  of  seamen  landed  from  the  fleet,  carrying  the  ensign  of  the 
captured  castle,  llie  third  brigade  of  the  enemy,  by  a  flank  move- 
ment executed  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  his  fourth 
brigade  over  the  common,  through  the  streete  of  Southsea,  de- 
bouched in  front  of  the  town  defences  at  the  centre  and  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  enemy  then,  uniting  his  entire  force,  prepared  to 
assault  the  fortress,  and  attacked  it  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
ite  defence,  his  fleet  redoubling  their  fire  upon  the  seaward  face  of 
the  defences.  The  naval  attack  failed  utterly,  as  it  was  intended 
to  do  ;  and  the  fleet,  succumbing  to  the  more  powerful  artillery  of 
the  fortress,  surrendered,  and  was  taken  into  the  harbour.  The 
*t  of  the  enemy  on  the  land  face  of  the  fortress  was  j>m'|*  " 
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Bucceesfol  at  the  Gnt  onset,  his  Btonninff  columns  getting  posEes- 
sion  of  the  Montague  and  King's  Bav(£ns.  A  h^vy  fire  opened 
from  the  main  ramparts  upon  the  two  ravelins  and  along  the  entire 
bee  or  the  works  by  the  defenders,  soon  rendered  the  position  of 
the  assailants  untenable,  and  the  outworks  were  regained.  A  sortie 
hy  the  garriHOD,  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  13th  regimect 
and  a  batterr  of  field  artillery  on  the  enemy's  right  fiank,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  defence ;  and  a  second 
sortie  against  his  right,  following  immediately  upon  the  first,  com- 
pleted his  discomfiture  and  ended  in  his  retreat,  covered  by  his 
cavalry  and  artillery  with  lines  of  skirmishers.  This  ended  the 
day's  proceedings.  All  engaged — the  regular  troops  as  well  as  the 
volunt«er8 — seemed  to  enter  into  the  afternoon's  work  before  them 
in  the  best  possible  q>irit.  The  review  was  got  over  in  excellent 
time. 

A  display  of  fireworks  came  off  on  Souihsea-common  in  the 
evening;  and  a  grand  ball  was  given  in  the  great  drill-hall  of  the 
artillery  volmiteers,  on  the  Govenior's-green. 

27.  Destkuction  of  a.  Church  bt  Fibb. — ^About  half-past  two 
o'clock  a.m.  the  Urge  church  of  All  Saints,  Walworth,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  situated  in  Surrey-square,  Old  Kent- 
road,  and  its  incumbent  was  the  B«t.  Oliver  Mitchell,  M.A.  The 
fire  was  discovered  by  a  policeman,  and  information  was  given  to 
the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  Kenningioa  and 
elsewhere,  causing  in  a  short  time  five  steam  and  hand  engines,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  men,  under  Mr.  Hamlyn,  the  district 
superintendent,  to  arrive  on  the  spot.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
church  was  on  fire  in  nearly  every  part,  and  that  it  had  been  dis- 
covered almost  too  late  to  render  any  chance  of  saving  it  possible. 
Coupled  with  that,  the  firemen  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
having  a  very  limited  supply  of  water ;  but  the  engines  were  got 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  exertion  made  to  save  some 
portion  of  the  ediGcc.  The  roof  was  soon  destroyed,  but,  after 
burning  some  considerable  time,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the  only 
part  saved  being  the  entrance-porch.  Most  of  the  church  property 
and  records  were  saved.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  tmknown,  the 
church  having  been  left  to  all  appearance  safe  the  previous  evening. 
The  landlords,  Mr.  Philip  Cazenove  and  others,  were  insured  in  the 
Royal  Fire  Office,  in  which  office  the  contents  were  also  insured. 
The  church  was  110  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nately detached  from  any  of  the  surrounding  property. 

28.  Tub  Opening  of  Coldubia.  Markbt. — The  public  and  formal 
opening  of  this  magnificent  building,  adjacent  to  the  model  dwell- 
ings in  Columbia-square,  recently  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  a  cost  of  170,000/.  altogether,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poor  and  populous  district  eastward  of  Shor&> 
ditch,  took  place.  There  was  an  immense  assembly,  filling  not  only 
the  maiket  itself,  but  all  the  streeta  around  it;  the  situation  of 
"•"   -"w  edifice    being  close   to   St.    Leonard's   Church,  at   the 
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north  end  of  Sfaoreditch,  where  Hackney-road  branches  off.  The 
general  company  who  filled  the  hall  and  the  galleries  in  it  (where 
the  religionB  service  afterwards  took  place)  began  to  arrive  as  early 
as  two  o'clock,  and  were  received  at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  biul 
from  the  north,  by  Miss  Coutts's  committee  for  managing  the 
market,  coneiBtiBg  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson, 
Mr.  John  Hassatd,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Darbisbire,  Captain  Gardiner, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  B.  Young,  each  of  whom  wore  blue  and  white 
ribbons,  being  the  old  electioneering  colours  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  (Misa  Coutte's  father)  in  the  memorable  conteste  for  West- 
minster. Lieuth-Col.  Tbomaon  and  300  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Volimteera  kept  the  ground  within  the  market-ball  and  square. 
Miss  Coutte,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  Right  Hon. 
John  and  Mrs.  Parker,  arrived  shortly  before  three  o'clock,  and  was 
received  with  most  enthosiaetic  cheers.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
with  Prince  and  Princess  TecJc,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
buiy,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Enfield,  Lord  Kedesdale,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Mr.  Hastings  Russell,  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  Russell,  Mrs.  Tait,  &c.,  bonoui-ed  Miss  Coutta  by  being  pre- 
sent ;  also  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  Mr.  Sheriff  Cotton  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Hutton,  Sir  William  Bodkin,  and  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  as  well 
as  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Westminster.  As  soon  a^  Miss  Coutta 
had  taken  her  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  addresses  were 
presented  to  her,  first  from  the  workmen  on  the  buildings,  next  from 
the  tradesmen  of  the  market,  and  lastly  from  the  members  of  her 
own  committee.  A  deputation  of  young  girls  then  waited  on  Miss 
Coutts  and  presented  ber  with  an  exquisite  bouquet  made  of  feather 
flowers.  After  this  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  the 
crowd  in  the  quadrangle,  and  in  brief  and  simple  language  dwelt 
npon  the  benefits  which  Miss  Coutts  had  conferred  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  only  by  this  munificent  gift  of  her  market,  but  by 
her  model  lodging-houses,  by  her  sewing-school,  and  by  all  the 
efforts  she  bad  made  and  was  still  miJcing  year  after  year  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Betbnal-green.  His  Grace  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  Miss  Coutts  had  never  forgotten  that 
London  was  "  her  home"  and  the  centre  of  her  property.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  which  passed  round  the  building;  and  every 
where,  wherever  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Coutts  could  be  seen,  she  was 
cheered  till  the  large  quadrangle  echoed  again.  On  their  return  to 
the  hall,  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
hymns  snng;  and  then  Miss  Coutts,  accompanied  only  by  her 
committee,  returned  to  the  platform  in  tho  square,  and  in  turn, 
from  the  four  sides  of  it,  declared  the  market  open,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  people.  This  completed  the  ceremony,  and  the 
public  were  admitted  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band  of  the  H 
division  of  police,  and  that  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  conducted  by 
Mr.  F.  Godfrey.     After  eight  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  V--'-*.--  — 
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were  briUuntJy  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  which  taek  wu 
eatmsted  to  Messrs.  De&ies.  The  lines  of  the  architecture  were 
followed  with  care  throughout,  and  the  colours  of  tbe  lamps  were  so 
skilfully  blended  that  the  whole  quadrangle  when  lighted  up  had  a 
charming  effect.  The  ceremony  from  first  to  last  was  eminently 
successful]  and  in  its  enthusiaam  was  quite  an  exception  to  the 
usual  routine. 


MAY. 

1.  Bamqcbt  at  the  Royal  Acadeut. — The  Royal  Academicians 
gave  their  first  banquet  in  their  new  and  splendid  home  at  Burling- 
ton House,  Piccadilly,  recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Smirke.  Tbe 
dinner  was  given  in  Qallery  III.,  the  largest  of  the  rooms,  and  on 
tbe  lefl  of  the  central  hafl,  the  president's  seat  bein^  at  the  east 
end  of  the  apartment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tbe  banquet,  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  Willis,  was  sumptuous,  or  that  the  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  the  tables,  with  their  gorgeous  array  of  objects  of 
art,  from  Messrs.  Hancock's,  made  a  picture  in  itself.  The  guests, 
as  usual,  were  of  the  most  distinguished  order.  For  royalty  there 
were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Princes  Teck  and  Edward  of 
Saxe- Weimar;  for  the  Church,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbaiy  and 
York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  St.  David's,  Peterborough, 
and  Dean  Alford ;  for  Law,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
tbe  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Sir  W.  Erie;  for  the 
Ministers,  the  Premier,  the  Chancellor,  Earl  De  Grey,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  John  Bright 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Layard;  for  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Cairns,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Hunt; 
for  Science,  Professors  Owen,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley,  Sir  Roderick 
Murehison,  Dr.  Simon ;  for  Literature,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Helps, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks ;  for  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
heads  of  the  colleges,  Sir  Heniy  Thompson,  Professor  Partridge; 
for  Music,  Mr.  Charles  Hall£.  Among  the  general  company  were 
B  Isi^  number  of  leading  members  of  Parliament,  of  Doth  par- 
ties, several  distinguished  officers,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  President 
of  the  Scottish  Academy,  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  Mr.  John  Itelane,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Sir  Thomas 
Gabriel,  Mr.  Mendell,  Mr.  Pender,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  and  other 
liberal  supporters  of  art,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  academicians 
and  associates. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presided, 
""-I  introduced  the  various  toaste  with  much  geniality.     After  the 
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health  of  Her  Majesty  (and  reference  to  her  bnst^  exhibited  by  the 
artist,  Princess  Louisa],  and  the  asnal  toaete,  responded  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (who  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  day  was 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  Major  Leighton  (Royal  Academician),  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone  returned  thanks  for  the  Ministers,  and  gracefully  congratu- 
lated the  Academy  on  having  a  home  of  its  own.  He  said,  "  With- 
out pretending  to  minute  computation,  bo  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Academicians  are  this  year  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  in  numbers  unexampled,  and  in  genins  and 
excellence  perhaps  never  exceeded.  And  the  veterans  of  the  art  are 
followed,  I  think,  according  to  the  general  verdict,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  pronounced,  by  younger  men  of  this  noble  profession  of  an 
order  and  with  a  success  full  of  the  richest  promise  for  the  future, 
and  leading  us  confidently  to  believe  that  when  those  who  now 
form  the  object  of  our  delight  and  admiration  are  gone,  they  will  he 
succeeded  hy  others  who  will  maintain  their  traditions  and  their 
fame,"  TTie  "  Health  of  the  Visitors  "  wsa  acknowledged  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  also  proposed,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Academy."  His  Grace  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  common 
mission  of  religion  and  art.  Sir  Francis  Grant  replied,  and,  after 
briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  Academy — its  triumphs,  and  its 
hopes  for  the  future — introduced  a  reference  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
and  the  grand  work  with  which  he  had  graced  the  walls  of  the  new 
edifice,  a  recognition  which  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  "  No 
artist,"  said  the  president,  very  happily,  "  should  consider  himself 
outside  this  institution."  Lord  Lawrence  returned  thanks  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  most  eflectively  and  genially, 
for  the  House  of  Commons;  the  American  ex- Minister  took  an 
aSectionate  &rewell  of  England,  declaring  that  there  could  be  no 
war  unless  both  governments  were  insane;  and  some  other  toasts 
followed,  the  last  being  "  Literature,"  for  which  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster answered.  The  general  impression  was  that  the  inaugural 
banquet  had  been  a  very  auspicious  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

12.  Absival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  from  the 
CoNTiNBNT.— Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  in  Dover  in  the  special  mail-packet,  the  "  Maid  of 
Kent,"  at  ten  minutes  past  four  o'clock  a.m.,  after  travelling  all 
night  from  Paris.  The  passage  from  Calais  was  a  very  favourable 
one,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  appeared  to  he  enjoying  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  Captain  Moi^an,  R.N.,  the  Admiralty  Super- 
intendent, accompanied  the  royal  travellers  from  Calais,  and  they 
were  received  on  their  arrival  in  Dover  by  Major-General  Russell, 
C.B.,  commanding  the  south-eastern  district;  Colonel  Cox,  C.B., 
AsnBtant-A4}utant. General ;  Colonel  Greaves,  Brigade-Major ; 
Lieutenant  Stoney,  Aide-de-Camp.  Mr.  J.  G.  Churchward,  the 
ex-Mayor,  was  uso  present;  but  the  Prince  had  expressed  his 
desire,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Mayor,  th^  -no  9^i 
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should  be  presented  to  him  on  his  letom,  in  coiueqnence  of  the 
great  fatigue  he  and  the  Princess  had  recently  undergone,  and  also 
the  early  hour  at  which  tiiey  would  arrive  in  Dover.  The  latter 
cause,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
assembling  on  the  Admiralty-pier  to  witness  the  arrival,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  loudly  cheered  as  they  walked  to  the 
EBloon-camage  attached  to  the  miul-train  of  the  South-eastern 
Railway.  The  acclamations,  which  were  graciously  acknowledged 
by  the  royal  travellers,  were  renewed  as  the  train  departed  for 
London.  Among  the  suite  of  the  Prince  were  two  Nubian  boys 
whom  his  Royal  Highness  had  brought  with  him. 

14.  RsHOT&L  OF  CConhbll's  Rbkuks. — ^The  remains  oi 
O'Connell,  which  for  twenty-two  years  had  lain  in  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  were  this  morning  removed  to  a 
crypt  constructed  for  their  reception  beneath  the  round  tower,  which, 
by  an  unhappy  choice  of  a  monumental  design,  was  erected  in  his 
honour  some  years  ago.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  though  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  divest  the  subject 
of  the  political  signification  which  essentially  belonged  to  it.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  like  a  "  national"  demonstration  such  as  was 
made  when  the  site  of  the  public  monument  yet  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  was  dedicated  a  few  years  f^  after  a  memorable  procession. 
This  would  have  ill  befitted  the  character  of  this  place,  or  accorded 
with  the  views  of  the  Cardinal  and  other  prelates  who  gave  the 
ceremonial  the  sanction  and  splendour  of  their  presence  as  the  heads 
of  their  Church  taking  part  in  ite  service.  Although  it  wanted  the 
attractions  of  a  popular  spectacle  which  many  thousands  would  have 
thronged  to  witness,  it  brought  together  on  immense  concourse. 
The  numbers  were  variously  estimated,  but  there  were  probably 
about  10,000  present.  A  reverential  feeling  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly,  which  included  members  of  the  several  corporations  of 
Ireland,  about  200  Roman  Catholic  prieste,  the  surviving  relatives 
and  personal  friends,  as  well  as  political  associates,  of  O'Connell,  and 
a  large  number  of  respectehle  citizens.  In  front  of  the  crypt  a 
platform  was  erected,  on  which  was  an  altar,  which  stood  under  an 
awning  of  black  and  white,  with  a  background  of  crape,  which 
heightened  the  sepulchral  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  At  one  side 
of  the  alter  was  a  "  throne"  for  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  chairs  for  the 
other  prelates.  Below  the  platform  were  spacious  marquees  and 
enclosures  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  other  persons  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  Friends  clustered  mournfully  around,  and 
fiiir  hands  paid  a  transient  though  touching  tribute  of  grateful  re- 
membrance by  casting  flowers  upon  the  coffin  as  it  descended  into 
the  gloomy  chamber.  The  ciypt  was  in  the  form  of  an  altar-tomb, 
with  three  perforated  panels  through  which  the  coffin  could  be  seen. 
It  was  elaborately  ornamented  with  Celtic  emblems,  and  rested  on  a 
slab  of  Kilkenny  marble.  The  outer  coffin,  which  bad  been  decayed, 
was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  Irish  oak,  which  bore  the  following 
inscription ; — 
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"Dabiel  O'Coxhxll, 

HibernuB  Liberator, 

Ad  Umim  Apoatolonini  PerKeru, 

Die  XV  Hiu,  MDCCCXLVII, 

Oencffi  Obdorniivit  in  Domino 

Audos  Natas  ScptDaginta  Ttm. 

K.I.P." 

15.  Monument  to  Richakd  Oastleb. — A  monumeot  to  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  lat«  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  successful  advocate  of  the 
"Ten  Hours' Bill/'wae  inaugurated atBradford.  Everyfactoiydistrict 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  was  largely  represented  in  the  crowd  of 
100,000  well-dressed  persons  who  filled  the  streets.  A  procesBion,Gom- 
posed  of  30,000  persona,  was  formed  and  marched  from  the  town  to 
Peel-park,  about  a  mile  distant.  There  an  address  was  presented  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  as  in  years  past  prominently  identified  with 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Oastler,  had  been  requested  and  had  underteken  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  monument.  It  expressed  the 
gratitude  the  working  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  felt  to  his 
lordship  for  the  disinterested,  arduous,  and  successful  labours  he  had 
undergone  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
which  are  now  visible  in  the  marked  improvement  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  factoir  workers.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
accepting  the  address,  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  in  having 
been  requested  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings.  The  procession 
was  then  reformed  and  returned  to  the  town,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  composing  it  gathering  in  the  open  space  around  the  site  of 
the  statue  in  front  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station.  On  arriving  at 
the  site  Ijord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  publicly  welcomed  by  the  Mayor, 
unveiled  the  statue.  He  addressed  the  crowd,  congratulating  them 
as  Yorkshiremen  on  their  mindfulness  of  old  friends,  and  of  one  who 
left  his  retirement  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  worn-out  adult  and 
the  cause  of  suffering  children,  and  who  brought  to  the  work  a  force 
of  talent,  a  vigour  of  mind,  and  an  earnestness  of  heart  that  in  any 
profession  would  have  raised  him  to  its  highest  ranks.  Addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Forstcr,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Farrand,  and 
Mr.  E.  Miall,  M.P.,  after  which  the  crowd  dispersed.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor,  who  was  supported  by  Lord  Shaftesbuiy, 
Lord  F.  C.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  V} .  E.  Forster,  Mr.  E.  Miall,  Mr. 
Wheelhouse,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Illingworth,  M.P.,  fee.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  work  was  1500/.,  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  "short 
time  movement "  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

26,  Epsoh  Racks.  Thb  Dbhby. — All  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  great  metropolitan  holiday  fiourished  in  full  bloom  on  the 
ninetieth  Derby-day.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  delightful  than 
the  weather,  for  the  raio  of  the  previous  night  had  effectually  laid 
the  dust,  and  the  atmosphere  was  deUcions.  For  the  first  time  the 
course  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who, 
with  her  royal  husband,  and  accompanied  by  her  brother,  the  Crown 
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Prince  of  Denmark,  and  a  brilliant  attendance,  occupied  a  private 
stand  which  had  been  provided  for  their  accommodation.  The  royal 
party  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  juxtaposition  to  it,  on 
the  reserved  ground  for  carriages,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  and  suite 
gazed  upon  a  scene  which  to  Asiatic  eyes  must  have  bees  indeed  a 
strange  one. 
The  great  race  came  off  as  follows : — 

The  Ninetieth  Derby  Stakes  of  50  bovs.  each,  h.  ft.  for  S-yr.-olds ; 
oolts,  Sst.  101b.;  and  fillies,  8st.  51b.  The  owner  of  the  second  horse 
received  300  sovs.,  and  the  third  l&O  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.  One 
mile  and  a  half,     247  subs. 


Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  br.  c.  Pretender,  by  Adventurer 

(J.  Osborne) 

Sir  J.  Hawley^s  br.  o.  Pero  Oomez  (Wells) 
Mr.  G.  Jones's  t.  c.  The  Drummer  (Morris)    . 
Sir  J.  Hawley's  b.  c.  King  Copbetua  (J.  Adams) 
Mr,  Brayley's  b.  c.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Cannon) 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  Lord  Hawthorn  (Hudson) 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  ch.  c.  Thorwaldsen  (Challoner) 
Mr.  H.  E.  Surtees'  b.  c.  The  ^gean  (Parry)  . 
Sir  C  Legard's  ch.  c.  Border  Knight  (Snowden) 
Lord  Caltnorpe's  ch.  c.  Martyrdom  (Fordbam) 
Mr.  Merry's  D.  c.  Belladrum  (J.  Daley)  . 
Mr.  Sovile's  b.  c.  Eyshworth  (Maidmeot) 
Mr.  Savile's  hi.  c.  Neuchatel  (Hammond) 
Lord  Rosebery*s  br.  c.  Ladas  (Custance) . 
Lord  Roystcn's  ch.  c.  Alpenstock  (Mr,  W.  Bevill) 
Lord  Strafford's  ro.  c.  Rupert  (French)   . 
Mr.  T.  Jennings's  br.  e.  Perry  Down  (Butler) 
Mr.  J.  Dawson's  cb.  c.  De  Vere  (Grimshaw)    . 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  b.  c.  Tenedos  (Metcalfe) . 
Sir  B.  W.  Bulkeley's  br.  c.  Tasman  (Kenyon) . 
Mr.  PadwieVs  b.  c.  Ethus  (J.  Goater)     . 
Mr.  John  Denman's  br.  c.  Defender  (Roper)    , 


1 
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Betting: — 5  to  4  agst  Pretender,  II  to  2  agst  Pero  Gomez,  6  to  1 
agst  Belladrum,  10  to  1  agst  Perry  Down,  20  to  1  each  agst  The 
Drummer  and  Martyrdom,  1000  to  30  each  agst  Border  Knight  and 
Thorwaldsen,  50  to  1  each  agst  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Ry^wortb, 
Etbus,  De  Vere,  and  Rupert,  1000  to  15  agst  Ladas,  100  t«  1  each 
agst  Alpenstock  and  King  Copbetua,  and  1000  to  5  each  i^t  The 
^^gean,  Tenedos,  and  Defender. 

Place  Betting : — 5  to  2  on  Pretender,  5  to  4  agst  Pero  Cromez, 
2  to  1  agst  Ferry  Down,  3  to  1  agst  The  Drummer,  5  to  1  agst 
Martyrdom,  7  to  1  each  agst  Thorwaldsen  and  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
8  to  1  agst  Border  Knight,  and  10  to  1  agst  Rupert. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  set  down  Mr.  Manning  aecom- 
nlished  the  weighing  out  of  the  twenty-two  runners,  and  immediately 
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after  tbe  telegraph  board  supplied  the  required  informatioa  to  the 
impatient  visitors.  Daring  the  interim  the  lev^  of  the  (aTOuritee  in 
the  paddock  was  the  laif^t  seen  for  many  years,  and  emhraeed  some 
of  the  very  best  judges  of  a  thoroughbred  in  the  kingdom,  who,  of 
course,  as  each  passed  in  review,  differed  as  to  conformation  and 
condition.  Shortly  after  Martin  Starling  having  taken  them  in 
charge,  they  appeared  on  the  course,  and  paraded  past  the  stand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Middleham  three  and  Alpenstock,  who  were 
saddled  at  Tattenbam-comer.  Belladrum  alone  evoked  a  recognition 
from  the  public  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  but  bv  s  winner  on  his 
return,  which  gave  increased  confidence  to  hb  backers.  At  the 
second  attempt  Mr.  M'George  was  enabled  to  lower  bis  signal,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  spectators  the  cry  of  "  They're  off!"  proclaimed 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  in  which  the  colours  of  Neucbatel 
with  Lord  Hawthorn  were  seen  prominently  in  the  van,  the  pair 
being  engaged  to  ensure  apace  for  their  respective  champions,  in  the 
rear  of  whom  followed  The  ^gean.  Border  Knight,  De  Vere,  Thor- 
waldsen,  Pretender,  and  Ryshworth,  in  a  body.  To  these  succeeded 
The  Drummer,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Alpenstock,  Rupert,  and  Defender, 
heading  the  next  division,  and  at  the  head  of  the  last-named  were 
King  Cophetua  and  Ladas,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  Belladrum, 
Martyrdom,  and  Pero  Gomez,  the  latter  evidently  unprepared  for 
the  start,  beginning  but  slowly.  Before  Sherwood's  cottage  was 
passed,  Wells  had  quitted  his  companions,  and  when  fairly  under 
wav  had  regained  his  position,  and  at  the  furzes  was  seen  with  his 
stable  companion  on  the  inside  of  the  second  division,  which  at  this 
period  was  beaded  by  the  favourite,  Thorwaldsen,  Border  Knight, 
The  Drummer,  and  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who,  as  they  passed  the  mile* 
j>t»t,  closed  up,  and  ran  in  company  within  a  couple  of  lengths  of 
the  leaders,  Ryshworth,  at  the  same  time,  having  taken  bis  phce  on 
the  inside  of  Alpenstock  and  Rupert,  followed  by  Martyrdom  and 
liadas.  They  ran  in  these  positions  to  the  bend  for  home,  when 
Neuchatel,  wno  had  been  for  some  time  in  difficulties,  gave  way,  and 
Ixird  Hawthorn  was  then  left  with  the  lead,  closely  pressed  by  The 
^gean.  Pretender,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Border  Knight,  at  the  heels 
of  whom,  but  wide  on  their  right,  came  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Pero 
Gomez,  and  The  Drummer,  Ryshworth,  with  Rupert,  holding  for- 
ward positions  on  the  lower  ground.  The  issue  at  this  point  became 
most  exciting,  for  on  crossing  the  tan  road  Lord  Hawthorn,  having 
performed  his  allotted  task,  dropped  away  beaten.  The  jSlgean, 
flattering  in  the  front  for  a  few  strides,  was  then  added  to  the  beaten 
division,  and  Pretender  assumed  the  lead,  followed  by  Thor- 
waldsen, Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Pero  Gomez,  but  unfortunately  the 
last  three  closed  and  came  in  collision  with  such  force  as  to  knock 
Mr.  Brayley's  colt  on  to  his  nose  and  knees,  nearly  unseating  Can- 
non, Wells  also  being  most  materially  affected  by  the  scuffle.  This 
misfortune  gave  Pretender  an  additional  advantage,  and  as  they 
approached  the  distance.  The  Drummer  came  through  and  took  his 
place  at  the  girths  of  the  favourite,  and  for  a  few  strides  appeared  to 
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have  tlie  best  of  it,  tiie  pair  being  followed  on  either  side  by  Ryeh- 
worth,  Duke  of  Beaafort,  and  Pero  Gomez ;  but  half-way  up  Mr. 
Savile's  colt  was  disposed  of,  and  Pero  Gomez,  havinjs^  headed  The 
Drummer  as  they  neared  the  enclosure,  now  challenged  the  favourite, 
whom  he  neared  as  they  reached  the  stand,  while  the  issue  was 
watched  with  the  most  intense  excitement;  Pretender,  tiring  at 
the  finish,  enabled  Wells,  with  a  well-timed  effort,  to  reach  his 
quarters,  but,  failing  to  improve  that  position,  he  waa  defeated  in 
the  last  stride  by  the  shortest  of  heads.  The  Drummer  was  beaten 
by  a  length  for  third  place,  and  close  up  came  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Bryshworth,  and  Rupert,  nearly  abreast.  Then  followed,  at  wide 
intervals,  Alpenstock,  Martyrdom,  King  Cophetua,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Perry  Down,  who  pulled  up  lame,  whipped  in  by  Defender,  De  Vere, 
Ethus,  and  Tenedos;  Belladrum  and  X^das  trotting  in  last,  some 
distance  in  the  rear  of  every  thing.  Time,  as  taken  by  Benson's 
chronograph,  2  min.  52^  sec.     Time  of  1868  race,  2  min.  43  J  sec. 

28.  The  Oaks  Day. — The  weather  this  day  presented  a  miserable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  preceding  Wednesday,  A  deluge  of  rain 
poured  incessantly.  The  Do\ms  were  dreary  indeed ;  the  tents 
were  soaked,  and  so  were  the  viands  they  covered.  It  was  cold, 
too,  and  fires  were  welcomed  in  the  Gruid  Stand  and  weighing 
department. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  race : — 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  &,.,  for  S-yr.-old  fillies, 
Sst.  lOlb.  each ;  the  second  to  receive  300  sovs.,  and  the  third  150 
out  of  the  stakes.     One  mile  and  a  half.     187  subs. 

Sir  F.  Johnstone's  b.  Briganttne,  by  Buccaneer — 

Lady  Macdonald  (Cannon)  ... 

Sir  J.  Hawley's  b.  Moma  (J.  Adams)     . 
Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley's  b.  Martinique  (J.  Snowden) 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  ch.  Scottish  Queen  (Fordham) 
Mr.  Bowes's  b.  Toison  d'Or  (Morris) 
Lord  Anglesey's  b.  Miss  Foote  (Custance) 
Count  F.  de  Lagrange's  fo.  Curieuse  (Butler)  .         .         0 
Mr.  F.  Elliott* s  ch.  Diyad  (T.  French)    ...         0 
Mr.  Merry's  ch.  Crocus  (J.  Daley) ... 
Mr.  B.  Herbert's  b.  Polissonne  {Tomlinson)    . 
Mr,  I^unde's  ch.  Minaret  {J.  Osborne)  . 
Mr.  G.  Higgins's  b.  Clemency  (Parry)    ...         0 
Mr.  Crawley's  b.  Aubade  (J,  Goater)      ...         0 
Mr,  J.  Johnstone's  b.  Hymen  (ChallonCr)  .         0 

Mr.  Naylor's  b.  Teeswater  (Maidment)  . 

Betting :— 6  to  4  agst  Moma,  7  to  2  agst  Brigantine,  7  to  1  ^st 
Scottish  Queen,  8  to  I  agst  Martinique,  100  fo  7  agst  Drj^, 
20  to  1  agst  Minaret,  25  to  1  agst  Miaa  Footo,  and  60  to  1  ^st 
Crocus. 
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Mr.  M'Geoi^e  waa  as  fortunate  as  in  the  Derby  in  getting  Lis 
horses  away  at  the  second  attempt.  The  first  to  show  in  advance 
when  they  were  fairly  in  their  places  were  Crocus,  Curiense,  and 
Dryad,  who  ran  nearly  abreast,  about  a  length  in  advance  of  the 
favourite;  close  up  with  whom  were  seen  the  colours  of  Miss  Footc, 
Brigantine,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Clemency;  the  others  were  headed 
by  Aubade,  Teeswater,  and  Polissonne,  Hymen,  Scottish  Queen, 
Minaret,  and  Martinique  being  in  the  extreme  rear.  The  last- 
named  in  particular  was  extremely  slow  in  beginning,  but  before 
Sherwood's  cottage  had  been  reached,  some  ^ty  yards  from  the 
start,  she  had  quitted  her  horses,  imd  succeeded  in  overtaking  the 
leaders,  who  were  running  at  a  wretched  pace.  Half-way  up  the 
hill,  Moma  on  the  inside  ran  up  to  the  leaders,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  lead.  Curieuse  and  Dryad  at  the  same  time  gave  way,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  Mies  Foot«,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Brigantine, 
the  French  filly  going  on  next,  in  company  with  Brigantine,  Crocus, 
Teeswater,  and  Martinique,  close  in  whose  track  came  Scottish 
Queen  and  Teeswater,  the  rearmost  horses  even  at  this  early  period 
being  widely  separated.  In  these  positions  they  remained  through 
the  furzes,  but,  on  rounding  the  torn  into  the  old  course,  at  the 
mile-post,  Moma  and  Miss  Foote  drew  away,  and  were  two  or 
three  lengths  in  front  of  Toison  d'Or  and  Brigantine  as  tbey 
descended  the  hill,  on  the  right  being  Crocns  and  Martinique,  with 
Teeswater  and  Scottish  Queen  as  their  immediate  follower.  Thns 
they  proceeded  until  fairly  round  Tattenham-comer,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  straight.  Miss  Foote  was  seen  in  difficulties,  and  in  a  few 
strides  further  her  colours  disappeared  from  the  van.  Toison  d'Or 
followed  suit  immediately  af^r,  which  left  the  Woodyates  filly  in 
attendance  upon  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  favourite,  Crocus  going  on 
third,  with  Martinique  at  her  girths.  When  crossing  the  road,  the 
latter  made  an  attempt  to  get  up  on  the  whip-hand  of  Crocus,  who, 
at  the  same  moment,  hung  so  much  through  distress,  as  to  compel 
Snowden  to  ease  his  mare,  and  come  up  on  the  lower  ground.  This 
gave  an  additional  advantage  to  the  leaders,  who  drew  away,  and 
came  on  several  lengths  clear,  Moma,  on  the  whip-hand  of  Brigan- 
tine, holding  a  decided  lead,  which  she  retained  to  the  enclosure. 
Here  Cannon,  who  had  bided  his  time  through  the  dirt,  brought  up 
Lis  filly,  and,  fairly  heading  Moma  at  the  stand,  cantered  home 
the  winner  by  a  couple  of  lengths ;  Martinique  finished  a  wretched 
third.  Crocus  and  'Tcesdale  being  fourth  and  fifth,  close  up.  An 
interval  of  eight  or  ten  lengths  separated  these  from  Scottish 
Queen,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Dryad,  who  headed  the  pulling-up 
division,  the  Ust  of  whom  were  Aubade,  Curieuse,  and  Minaret. 
Time  of  the  race,  as  token  by  Benson's  chronograph,  %  min.  58^ 
sec.     Time  of  1868  race,  2  min.  47i  sec. 
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•^2.  Pat4L  EiOT  AT  Mold. — A  disastrous  affray  oecuired  at  Mold 
in  Flintsbire,  in  which  four  persons  lost  their  hves.  The  circum- 
stances which  preceded  this  riot  were  these : — The  undei^round 
mana^r  of  the  Leeswood  Cannel  and  C^sB-coal  Company,  Mr. 
John  Young,  gave  offence  to  the  Welsh  colliers,  who  charged  him 
with  favouring  some  half-dozen  English  colliers  by  giving  them 
easy  stalls  to  work.  It  was  further  said  he  had  spoken  most  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Welsh  colliers  as  a  body,  and  that  he,  being  an 
Englishman,  had  oppressed  them  by  refuung  them  proper  timbers 
for  the  roofS]  and  that  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  wages.  Notice  of  a  reduction  for  turning  out  "  dirty 
cannel "  took  effect  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  on  the  19th  Mr.  Yoan^ 
received  a  very  short  notice  to  quit,  according  to  a  custom  peculiar 
to  the  district.  He  would  not  go,  and  was  summarily  ejected  from 
the  works  with  conaidcrable  violence.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  his  goods  were  packed  up  and  sent 
after  him.  He,  however,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  police,  and  took  care  to  keep  oat  of  the  way  of  his  enemies  till 
justice  could  be  done.  Eight  colliers  were  chained  on  remand  with 
assaulting  him,  and  the  two  ringleaders  in  this  proceeding,  Ishmael 
Jones  and  John  Jones,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment.  The  other  six  were  liberated  on  paying  fines  of  XI. 
and  10«.  respectively,  with  costs.  Herein  lay  the  cause — if  such  it 
could  be  called— of  the  disturbance.  The  friends  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  convicted  colliers,  considered  that  a  fine  in 
each  case  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  they  were  indignant  when 
they  heard  that  two  of  the  offenders  were  to  he  sent  to  the  county 

Erison.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  case  terminated,  it  having 
isted  nearly  six  hours.  At  a  qoarter.past  seven  the  train  was  due 
which  was  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Flint,  and  the  crowd,  knowing 
this,  lingered  about  the  County  Hall  till  within  about  tea  minut^ 
of  the  time.  A  company  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  4th  King's 
Own,  which  had  been  in  barracks  all  day,  having  come  from 
Chester  in  the  morning,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Blake,  and 
numbering  fifty  men,  were  then  marched  out,  and,  as  they  passed 
by  the  hall,  the  police,  under  Captain  Brown,  fell  in  at  the  rear. 
In  the  centre  of  a  posse  of  thirty  of  the  latter  were  the  prisoners, 
in  the  charge  of  Inspector  Hughes,  Lockwood,  and  other  officers. 
The  escort  had  scarcely  got  through  the  gates  from  the  green  when 
stones  were  thrown,  as  they  commenced  their  march  of  about  200 
yards,  down  a  slight  declivity,  to  the  railway  station.  On  their 
right,  extendiug  along  the  line  of  march  to  the  back  of  the  station, 
was  a  high  borne,  formed  by  a  new  road,  where  loose  pebbles  were 
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plentiful.  On  the  left  was  the  railway,  the  bridge  over  the  cutting 
of  the  new  Mold  and  Denbigh  Branch  Line,  with  its  rieing  ascent 
affording,  anfortunatel^,  another  vantage-ground  to  the  rioters, 
who  had  here  also,  within  easy  reach,  a  mound  of  rnbbieh,  supplying 
miEsiles.  Prom  both  sides  stones  were  thrown  in  volleyg  by  the 
mob,  which  numbered  not  fewer  than  2000  men,  women,  and  boys. 
The  women  picked  up  lai^  pebbles  in  their  aprons  and  supplied 
the  colliers,  so  that  they  were  able  to  keep  up,  as  they  did,  an 
inceesant  shower  of  stones.  An  accident  &Toured  the  assailants. 
The  little  wicket  gate  to  the  railway  platform  was  closed,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  rush,  and  the  escort  had  to  enter  from  a  recess  through 
a  side  door.  They  could  not  readily  do  this,  and  fell  into  confusion, 
and  for  several  seconds  were  exposed  to  a  most  merciless  pelting  of 
stones  and  pebbles.  To  the  honour  of  the  4th  (King's  Own),  they 
never  in  the  midst  of  this  quailed  for  one  instant.  Cheered  on,  and 
urged  to  forbear  by  their  officers,  they  endeavoured  to  get  shelter, 
heedless  of  the  injuries  they  received.  EqnalW  courageous  were 
the  police,  and  equally  obedient  to  their  chief.  Not  knowing  what 
had  been  done  with  the  prisoners,  the  mob  seemed  baffled  for  a  few 
seconds.  Inspector  Hughes  had  fallen  bleeding  to  the  ground,  but 
Lockwood,  the  other  inspector,  never  relinquished  his  grasp  of  the 
prisoners,  and  hurried  them  into  the  telegraph-office.  This  caused 
the  building  to  be  riddled  with  stones,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
the  soldierB  and  police  inside.  The  fiill  force  of  the  attack  at  one 
time  was  experienced  there.  Not  a  bit  of  glass  was  left  in  the 
window-sashes,  and  the  panels  of  the  door  and  the  panes  in  the 
sides  of  the  desk  were  broken,  but  the  telegraph  diu  and  works 
were  uninjured.  It  was  not  till  the  mob  threatened  to  surround 
the  station,  that  Mr.  Clough,  J.P.,  who  was  in  the  break-van  of  the 
train,  recommended  that  a  defence  should  be  made.  Even  then 
Captain  Blake  was  reluctant  to  order  the  men  to  lire.  The  Riot 
Act  had  not  been  read,  and  the  rioters  seemed  to  be  proceeding  with 
impunity.  One  man  after  another,  first  a  policeman  and  then  a 
soldier,  eBC^>ed  into  the  station  covered  with  blood,  and  the  soldiers 
became  half  frantic.  At  last — whether  with  or  without  authority 
was  not  known — one  of  them  fired  through  the  front  window  of 
the  telegraph  office,  and  a  young  man  fell.  This  caused  the  most 
active  of  the  rioters  to  retire,  but  still  stones  came  thick  and  fast, 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  carriages  of  the  train  in  waiting,  and 
doing  other  dami^.  The  soldiers  continued  to  fire  for  some  ten 
minutes.  Meanwhile  the  train  was  moved  out  of  the  station,  the 
prisoners  being  in  safe  custody.  Then,  having  room  to  manceuvre, 
the  men  discontinued  firing  and  fell  into  line.  No  regular  volley 
had  been  fired,  and  only  in  one  instance,  where  a  man  was  shot 
down  with  a  stone  in  bis  hand,  did  it  appear  that  the  soldiers  were 
taking  aim.  As  soon  as  the  military  were  faced  about,  the  Riot 
Act  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Trevor-Roper.  The  mob  then  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  disturbance  was  virtually  quelled. 

The  list  of  killed  was  as  follows : —  ,-  ■ 
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A  yonth  named  Robert  H&nnaby,  of  Tiyddyn,  ^hot  dead,  the 
bullet  having  lodged  ia  the  groin,  after  entering  the  cheek.  Ibe 
deceased  had  a  stone  in  his  hand  when  fotmd.  The  bodjr  waa 
removed  to  the  back  of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 

Edward  Bellis,  of  Tryddyn,  shot  through  the  abdomen.  He  died 
shortly  after  at  Pontblyddyn. 

Margaret  Yoanghusband,  aged  about  nineteen,  shot  through  the 
chest.     The  deceased  left  off  cleaning  a  chapel  to  see  the  riot. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Jones,  of  Coed  Talon,  shot  through 
the  body ;  aged  fifty. 

About  twenty-six  other  persons  were  seriooslj  hurt,  and  of  ihe 
police  twelve  were  wounded. 

About  half-past  ten  a  rererve  of  100  men,  telegraphed  for 
from  Cheater  Castle,  arrived  and  marched  to  the  Market-halL 
They  remained  there  all  night.  It  was  at  one  time  rumoored  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  by  the  rioters  upon  the  Volunteer 
armoury,  but  it  was  placed  under  guard,  and  the  town  was  qoiet  at 
nooD  the  next  day. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  County  Hall,  Mold,  Mr.  P.  Parry,  coroner 
for  Flintshire,  opened  an  inquiiy  on  the  bodies  of  Margaret  Yomig< 
husband  and  Robert  Hannaby.  The  inquiry  was  short,  and  t£e 
coroner  having  clearly  laid  it  down  that  the  military  were  justified 
in  firing  in  their  own  defence,  even  though  the  Riot  Act  had  not 
been  read,  the  jury  retired,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation, 
tlie  foreman  returned  with  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  met  with 
their  deaths  by  justifiable  homicide,  cansed  by  the  crowd  making  a 
reckless  and  outrageous  attack  upon  the  military  with  ill^al 
missiles ; "  and  the  jury  unanimously  expressed  tlieir  sympathy  with 
the  military  under  Captain  Blake,  and  the  police  under  Chief  Con* 
stable  Brown,  who  had  shown  such  wonderful  forbearance. 

Six  of  the  rioters  were  committed  for  trial,  which  took  place  at 
the  Summer  Assizes  at  Chester,  before  Chief  Justice  Bovill.  With 
one  exception,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
in  each  case  was  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

5.  Calauitods  Fire  and  Loss  of  Three  Livks. — Late  in  the 
night  a  terrible  calamity  occurred  on  Fentonville-hill,  with  the  loss 
of  three  lives.  The  house  in  which  the  fire  occurred  was  externally 
a  private  one ;  but  a  private  millinery  business  was  carried  on  by 
Miss  Mary  Jago,  who  occupied  the  parlours  and  third  floor ;  the  first 
floor  and  kitchen  being  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Till ;  and  the 
second  floor  by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  a  carpenter,  llie  house 
was,  therefore,  a  large  one,  and  it  had  in  front  a  long  forecourt, 
railed  in  on  a  dwarf  wall. 

The  alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock ;  the 
fire  being  caused  by  a  paraffin  lamp  having  been  knocked  over  in 
the  kitchen.  The  fire*escape  from  Claremont-square  was  almost 
immediately  on  the  spot,  but  it  was  unhappily  useless,  for  the  dwarf 
wall  and  railings  were  in  the  way.  Fruitless  endeavours  were  for  a 
time  made  to  reach  four  persons  in  the  top  floors — three  women  and 
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a  child — Bome  of  whom,  entreating  assistance,  could  be  seen  at  the 
windows  of  that  floor  by  a  vast  and  horror-stricken  crowd  which 
hod  assembled,  and  one  of  the  three  women  having,  in  her  despair, 
lodged  herself  on  the  lofty  window-sill,  some  men  made  way  to  her 
over  the  roofs  of  neighbouring  houses,  and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
her  life  aod  their  own,  hauled  her  by  means  of  a  rope  from  her 
doubly  perilous  position. 

In  twenty-five  minntes  or  so  after  the  alarm  had  been  given  an 
engine  came,  and,  having  extinguished  the  fire,  the  top  room  was 
searched,  and  three  dead  bodies  taken  out.  The  three  dead  persons 
were  Martha  Naylor,  aged  23,  assistant  to  Miss  Jago;  Anne  Let- 
titia  Thomas,  also  assistant  to  Miss  Jago;  and  Mary  Richardson, 
aged  three,  the  daughter  of  the  second-floor  lodger.  The  whole  of 
the  property  in  the  house  was  destroyed. 

V  9.  Dreadful  Boiler  Explosion  at  Biholey. — A  very  disastrous 
boiler  explosion,  resulting  in  the  death  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen 
adult«  and  children,  occurred  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Town  and  Son, 
bobbin-turners,  at  Bingley,  between  Bradford  and  Keighley.  The 
workshop  of  Messrs.  Town  was  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  National  School, 
Fark-road,  the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  the  playground  of 
the  school.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  Town  consisted  of  a  large 
workshop,  about  fifteen  yards  long  by  fifteen  in  width,  and  two  stories 
in  height,  boiler  and  engine-house,  and  offices.  The  boiler-house 
stood  between  the  workshop  and  oflSces,  and  over  the  latter 
were  two  rooms  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  Mr.  J.  Town,  jun.  The 
explosion  occurred  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  The  boiler  was  lifted 
from  its  base  into  the  air,  and  fell  a  shapeless  mass  about  forty  yards 
ofi".  The  works  and  cottages  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  lai^ 
stones  being  hurled  long  distances.  Workmen  who  were  on  the 
building',  persons  in  the  cottages,  and  scholars  in  the  playground 
of  the  National  School  were  instantly  overwhelmed  and  buried 
beneath  the  ruins.  A  great  number  of  willing  hands  immediately 
engi^^  in  the  task  of  disinterring  those  who  had  been  so  summa- 
rily buried  in  the  ruins.  The  deadand  injured  were  removed  to  the 
National  School,  and  a  number  of  surgeons  from  the  surrounding 
district  rendered  prompt  aid  to  those  who  were  suffering.  Some 
were  removed  to  their  homes,  and  some  to  the  Bradford  Infirmary. 
This  terrible  accident  was  found  clearly  due  to  the  want  of  care  and 
skill  in  Robert  Hodgkinson,  the  engine-tender  (who  himself  died  of 
injuries  caused  by  the  explosion),  and  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
supervision  by  his  employers,  with  the  bad  construction  and  unfit 
condition  of  the  steam-boiler.  The  coroner's  inquest  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  "Manslaughter"  against  the  deceased  Hodgkinson,  and 
a  severe  censure  upon  Messrs.  Town  and  Son,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  put  all  steam-boilers  under  Government  inspection. 

10.  Ascot  Racks.  The  Cup  Day. — ^This  great  meeting  was  as 
numerously  attended  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  sun  and 
warmth. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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l^e  royal  party  who  witueseed  it  included  the  Prince  agd  Prin- 
cesB  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Frince  of  Denmark,  Prince  Ha«sam  of 
Egypt,  PriDce  and  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Pnnce  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Dnke  of  Aberoom,  &c. 

The  race  was  as  follows  :— 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovb.,  added  to  a  subscription  of  20  sots. 
each ;  weight  for  age.     About  two  miles  and  a  half.     1 7  subs. 

Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Brigantine,  by  Buccaneer,  3  yrs.  let.  21b 
(Butler) 1 

Sir  J.  Hawle/s  Blue  Gown,  4  yrs.  8st.  101b.  (Wells)         .     2 

Mr.  W.  Graham's  ch.  f.  Formosa,  4  yrs.  Sat.  71b.  (Fordham)     8 

Count  P.  de  Lagrange's  Trocad^ro,  5  yrs.  9st.  81b.  (Chal- 
loner) 4 

Mr.  Johnstone's  c.  Thorwaldsen,  3  yrs.  7st.  5Ib.  (Hudson)    (dis.) 

Betting : — 6  to  4  agst  Blue  Gown,  5  to  2  agst  Formosa,  4  to  1 
agst  Brigantine,  6  to  1  agst  Thorwaldsen,  and  10  to  1  agst 
Trocad^ro. 

Having  performed  their  toilets,  the  five  runners  were  marshalled 
round  the  royal  enclosure  prior  to  taking  their  preliminary  cant«r, 
which  ceremony  being  over,  they  trotted  down  to  the  post,  and 
were  immediately  despatched  on  their  way  at  a  slow  pace.  Thor- 
waldsen, over-pulling  Hudson,  was  the  first  to  show  in  the  van, 
but  after  running  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  he  was  steadied,  and 
Trocadero,  on  the  far  side,  went  to  the  front  and  led  past  the  stand 
clear  of  Thorwaldsen,  next  the  rails,  Blue  Gown  going  on  third, 
with  Brigantine  and  Formosa,  side  by  side,  a  lengtin  or  so  in  their 
rear,  the  |}ace  being  extremely  slow.  Rounding  the  top  tarn, 
Ch^oner  increased  his  lead,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  hiU 
half  a  length  in  advance  of  the  North  country  representative,  close 
up  with  whom  lay  the  favourite,  Brigantine,  and  Formosa,  the  lot, 
as  they  entered  the  Swinley  Mile  Bottom,  getting  on  closer  terms. 
In  this  order  they  proceeded  to  the  turn  into  the  Old  Course,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  home,  rounding  which  Thorwaldsen,  again 
having  the  best  of  Hudson,  rushed  to  the  front,  and  for  a  few  strides 
beaded  Trocadero,  the  pair  being  closely  pursued  by  Blue  Gown  and 
Brigantine,  Here  the  latter,  as  they  came  over  the  road,  quitted  her 
rearward  position  and  joined  issue  with  the  leaders,  the  pace  mend- 
ing considerably  as  they  came  towards  the  bend  for  home.  Here 
Titicad€ro  was  beaten,  and  was  immediately  headed  by  Brigantine, 
who  came  up  on  the  inside,  and  joined  Thorwaldsen,  with  Blue 
Gown  and  Formosa  on  the  outside,  the  lot  running  closely  together 
to  half-way  up  the  hill,  where  the  latter  gave  way.  Blue  Gown 
here  closed  with  the  leaders,  and  as  they  neared  the  enclosure  he 
headed  Thorwaldsen  and  challenged  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone's  filly, 
and  for  a  few  strides  the  issue  became  most  interesting ;  but  upon 
Butler  calling  upon  the  Oaks  winner  she  drew  away  and  won  vny 
cleverly  by  a  length  from  the  favourite,  who  defeated  Thorwaldsen 
for  second  honours,  the  latter   fiuishing  four  lengths   in 
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advance  of  Formosa  and  Trocad^ro.  On  returning  to  scale  Hadscm 
was  fonnd  onable  to  draw  the  weight,  and  was  disqualified,  and 
Formosa  thereby,  fortunately  for  her  backers,  secured  the  place  bets. 
The  time,  as  taken  bj  Beosoii's  chronograph,  was  4  min.  40^  sec. 
Time  of  1868  race,  4  min.  38^  sec. 

—  Dreadful  Explosion  at  the  Ferndale  Colliery. — An  ex- 
plosion  occurred  at  the  Femdale  Colliery,  in  Glamorganshire,  about 
half-past  seven  o'clock  a.m.  Between  500  and  600  men  were 
employed  in  the  colliery,  which  was  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  explosion  occnrred  in  the  Dufiryn  district,  where  120  men 
were  working.  The  men  from  other  districts  escaped  unhurt,  and 
many  also  escaped  from  the  Du&ryn  side.  The  same  colliery, 
on  November  9,  1867,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful 
colliery  accident  ever  known  in  South  Wales.  On  that  occasion 
168  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  colliery,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  South  Wales,  is  owned  by  Meesrs.  David  Davie  and  Sons,  the 
steam  colliery  proprietors  in  the  Aberdare  Valley.  It  is  the  only 
pit  which  taps  rich  beds  of  the  best  South  Wales  steam  coals  yet 
to  be  worked.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  valley  called  the 
Rhondda  Fach,  which  branches  out  of  the  Bhondda  proper  at 
Forth,  a  station  half-way  between  Cardiff  and  Merthyr,  on  the  Taff 
Vule  Railway.  A  branch  line  of  the  Taff  Yale  Railway  runs  up  to 
the  colliery,  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  four  miles.  It  is 
used  only  for  mineral  traffic,  and  hence  Femdale,  though  now  con- 
taining 1000  inhabitants,  is  practically  without  railway  accommoda- 
tion, and  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  colliery  extends  over  nearly  1200  acres,  and  of  these  about  80 
were  in  work  at  the  time  of  the  last  explosion.  It  is  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  280  yards  through  four  fine  seams  of  coal,  which  are 
respectively  2  feet  9  inches,  4  feet,  6  feet,  and  9  feet  in  thickness. 
The  only  seam  vrarked,  however,  is  that  4  feet  thick,  in  which  hoth 
explosions  occnrred.  It  supplies  the  celebrated  Merthyr  steam  coal, 
which  has  won  so  high  a  reputation  for  the  Welsh  coal. 

For  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  explosion  the  barometer  indi- 
cated an  increasiDg  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  accident  it  was  exceedingly  close  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 
The  men  went  in  to  work  at  the  usual  hour,  and  by  seven  between 
500  and  600  had  gone  down  and  distributed  themselves  through 
the  several  districts,  Irom  110  to  120  of  them  going  into  the  south 
or  Duffryn  division  of  the  pit.  The  firemen  had  previously  reported 
that  all  was  right,  and  the  overman  and  resident  manager  had  been 
there  according  to  custom.  Every  thing  went  well  until  twenty 
minutes  past  seven,  when  there  was  a  loud  explosion  in  the  Dufiryn 
workings,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  roadways  end  airways  of  that 
district  were  choked  with  clouds  of  dust,  carried  forward  by  the 
blast  to  the  upcast  shaft;.  In  a  moment  those  who  had  escaped  the 
fire  made  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  violence  of  the  concussion  had  driven  out  the  supports,  knocked 
down  the  air  passages,  and  caused  such  enormoos  fragments  of  the 
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roof  to  fall,  tbat  many  parte  of  the  workings  were  efiectually  cut  off 
irom  ventilation,  lie  colliers  perished  in  their  dreadful  prieon, 
suffocated  by  the  choke-damp.  Of  the  whole  number,  about  one- 
half  came  out  alive.  The  rest  were  killed.  The  men  working  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were  aware  in  a  moment  that  eome  diBaster 
had  happened,  and  signalled  to  the  banksman,  but  he  had  previously 
seen  the  cloud  of  dust  ascend  the  flue,  and  knew  what  was  the 
matter.  The  explosion,  though  fearfully  violent  in  the  spot  where 
it  occurred,  was  not  of  sufficient  force  to  make  itself  distinctly  heard 
or  felt  in  the  other  districts.  The  dust  driven  onwards  along  the 
airways  had  it^  effect  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  Blaenllecha  dis- 
trict, and  thuB  the  workmen  knew  there  that  something  serious  had 
happened,  and  came  out ;  but  in  the  Rhondda  division  many  of  the 
comers  knew  nothing  of  the  occurrence  until  they  were  told  of  it. 
All  hands  then  left  their  working  places  and  came  out.  Od  the 
surface,  besides  the  blast  of  dust  up  the  ventilating  flue,  there  was 
a  slight  vibration  of  the  houses,  which  was  not  misunderstood  by 
the  occupants,  for  they  came  running  in  large  numbers  to  ihe  pit, 
unfortunately  to  have  their  worst  fears  con6nned.  Immediately  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  explosion,  the  resident  manager,  Mr.  Bees, 
formerly  undcrviewer  of  the  Deep  Dufiryn  Colliery  at  Mountain 
Ash,  descended  with  the  overman  and  a  band  of  workmen,  who 
readily  offered  their  services  on  the  hazardous  duty.  Messengers 
were  at  the  same  time  despatched  for  Mr.  Richard  Bedliugton,  die 
chief  viewer  and  manager  of  Messrs.  Davis's  collieries,  and  to  the 
principals  and  agent  of  the  firm — the  head,  Mr.  David  Davis,  being 
at  the  time  in  North  Wales.  The  intelligence  spread  with  great 
rapidity  when  it  reached  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  in  a  short 
time  hundreds  of  persons  were  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pit,  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  their  friends.  Fern- 
dale  being  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  colliers  from  all  parts  uf  ihe 
district  when  seeking  employment.  The  doctors  of  the  works  were 
promptly  in  attendance  to  aid  the  injured ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
services  were  not  required  in  many  cases,  the  mMority  of  those  who 
came  within  the  area  of  the  explosion  having  &tal  injuries  which 
placed  them  beyond  the  resources  of  human  ^11.  In  conseqnence 
of  the  number  of  falls,  the  work  of  recovery  proceeded  very  slowly; 
there  was  an  abundance  of  air  sent  down  the  shaft,  but  the  destrno- 
tion  of  the  air  courses  rendered  it  impossible  to  distribute  it  pro- 
perly in  the  Duffryn  district,  and  the  falls  had  liberated  much  fresh 
explosive  gas,  so  as  to  render  the  labours  of  the  searching  parties 
extremely  hazardous  to  themselves.  Besides  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
plosion, the  place  was  full  of  choke-damp,  and  one  of  the  volunteers 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  he  having  been  sent  out  of  the  pit 
insensible  from  inhalation  of  foul  air.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
another  person,  the  foreman  of  the  detachment,  had  to  be  sent  out 
exhausted  from  the  same  cause.  By  a  continual  change  of  working 
parties,  however,  the  work  was  kept  in  constant  progress,  and  thus 
jy  ten  o'clock  more  than  a  dozen  bodies  had  been  removed,  and  by 
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twelve  there  were  aearly  forty  brought  to  bank.  Afler  that  hour 
the  recovery  proceeded  very  elowly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
falls  from  beneath  which  Bome  of  the  bodies  had  to  be  dug  out. 
Those  who  were  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  explosion 
were  frightfully  burnt  and  disfigured,  having  been  blown  about 
with  incredible  violence,  until  men's  bodies  had  lost  all  resemblance 
to  those  of  human  beings.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  escaped 
the  fire  but  were  overtaken  by  the  after-damp  were  little  injured, 
and  bore  a  placid  look.  At  the  bottom  of  tl^  pit  the  bodies  were 
wrapped  in  canvas  before  being  sent  up,  to  conceal  the  horrible 
iqjunes  they  had  received  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowds  through 
which  they  were  carried.  In  most  of  the  casE^  of  burning  it  was 
impossible  to  identify  the  bodies  from  the  features.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  from  burning  was,  however,  very  much  smaller  Uian  at 
the  explosion  of  1867.  On  this  occasion  the  after-damp  was  the 
chief  cause  of  death.  The  number  of  bodies  recoverra  by  ten 
o'clock  was  nearly  twenty,  and  by  twelve  they  had  increased  to 
thirty-nine,  but  from  that  hour  to  six  o'clock  the  number  had 
increased  to  only  forty-one,  from  which  so.  inference  may  be  drawn 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  searching  parties.  It  was 
then  calculated  that  there  must  be  about  twenty  men  in  the  work- 
ings, and  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability  of  any  of  them 
being  found  alive.  One  man,  indeed,  was  reached  before  life  was 
extinct,  but  he  died  shortly  after  being  brought  to  the  bank. 
Operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  were  continued  regularly 
during  the  ensuing  days  by  relays  of  woi-kmen,  but  the  progress 
made  was  slow  and  wearisome.  Eventually  the  total  number  of 
bodies  recovered  was  fifty-three. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  accident  lasted  eleven  days 
altogether.  About  thirty  witnesses  were  examined,  including  the 
managers  of  the  colliery  and  the  Govenmient  inspectors;  but  the 
hulk  of  the  witnesses  consisted  of  workmen  from  the  colliery.  The 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  We  find  that  the  deceased 
came  to  their  death  from  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Ferndale 
Colliery,  but  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  us  as  to 
where  it  arose.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  air  was  not  properly 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  pit,  and  that  the  windways  are 
not  of  sufficient  size.  We  regret  that  we  should  have  to  investi- 
gate another  explosion  in  the  colliery  so  soon  after  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  1867.  We  regret  also  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
jury  on  that  occasion  have  not  all  been  carried  out  fully  by  the 
manager  and  officials  of  the  pit.  The  evidence  shows  a  lamentable 
Want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  pit.  We  beg  to  ofier 
the  following  suggestions ; — First,  that  a  Government  inspector 
should  visit  every  pit  once  in  three  months,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  sub-mspectors  should  be  appointed  with  proper  au- 
thority; secondly,  we  think  that  all  officers  having  the  charge 
of  collieries  should  undergo  an  examination  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  their  qualification  before  they  are  allowed  to  undertake  their 
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dutiee;  thirdly,  we  recommend  that  all  old  workings  be  filled  up 
immediately  after  they  are  abandoned;  and  fourthly,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  resident  manager  Bhould  bare  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  the  workings  of  the  mine." 
yl7.  Explosion  at  the  Hanwokth  Powdbe  Mills. — A  frightful 
explosion  occurred  this  afternoon  at  the  powder  mills  of  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Harvey,  at  Hanworth,  lying  midway  between  Hounslow 
and  Twickenham.  It  appears  that  the  work  at  the  mills  went  on 
as  usual  up  to  forty-five  minutes  past  three  p.m.,  when  aboot 
eighty  men  were  busy  in  the  buildings.  About  this  time  two 
explosions  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  which  blew  down  all  the 
buildings  near  the  glazing-house.  Bricks  and  timber  were  hurled 
to  great  distances,  and  the  trees  around  rent  into  shreds  and  scat- 
tered about.  When  the  smoke  and  dust  had  cleared  away,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  manager  of  the  mills,  and  a  number  of  assistants  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  what  damage  had  been  done,  and  a  number  of 
men  were  told  off  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a  crowd  that 
bad  begun  to  collect.  The  roll  of  i^rkmen  was  then  called  over, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  following  were  missing ; — William  Pen- 
fold,  single  man;  Richard  Fulham,  married;  Samuel  Gardner, 
married ;  and  a  lad  of  fifteen,  named  Holloway.  An  examination 
of  the  ruins  showed  that  ten  of  the  houses  had  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  many  others  seriously  injured.  These  included 
storing,  drying,  and  glazing-houses.  A  charge-bouse  had  been 
also  blown  up,  although  built  underground,  arched  over  with 
bricks,  and  covered  with  earth.  On  examining  lurther  it  was 
discovered  that  every  building  near  the  stream  had  been  destroyed. 
The  lad  Holloway  was  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  riding  past, 
and  both  he  and  the  horse  were  blown  to  some  distance  and  killed. 
As  the  ruins  were  removed  the  remains  of  those  killed  were  found 
in  every  direction,  torn  to  pieces  and  disfigured  in  such  a  way  that 
identification  was  impossible.  Br.  Douglas,  of  Twickenham,  was 
sent  for,  and  attended  to  the  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  upwards 
of  twenty,  including  two  women.  The  concussion  was  felt  ten 
miles  off,  and  in  the  towns  and  villi^s  adjacent  to  the  mills 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  buildings.  At  Twickenham- 
common  the  windows  of  houses  were  shattered,  and  the  buildings 
themselves  shaken  to  the  very  foundation,  l^e  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  at  Hanworth. 

19,  OpEKmo  OP  A  Nbw  Pake  por  Sodthwark, — A  new  park 
was  opened  at  Rotherhithe  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  and,  judging  from  the  numbers 
who  congregated  to  witness  the  ceremony,  the  people  seemed  to 
highly  appreciate  the  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 
The  streets  had  a  very  gay  aspect,  flags  and  bunting  being  dis- 
played in  all  directions;  and,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather, 
most  of  those  assembled  seemed  to  be  people  of  the  working-classes 
who  had  put  on  their  best  attire  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Shortly  after  half-past  two  o'clock  the  10th  and  28rd,  or   4th, 
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Administrative  Battalion  of  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers,  numbering 
between  400  and  500  men,  marched  into  the  park  enclosure,  and 
took  np  position  as  a  guard  of  honour,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pajne.  Near  the  grand  entrance  a  platform  had  been  erected, 
upon  which  were  the  representatives  of  difi'erent  parish  vestries. 
The  proceedings  of  the  opening  ceremony  were  brief  but  appro- 
priate. A  procession  was  formed  which  marched  round  the  park. 
At  different  spots  trees  in  commemoration  of  the  day's  event  were 
planted  by  the  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  (Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Locke),  by  Sir  John  Thwait«s,  and  by  Mr.  C. 
Westerton.  Addresses  were  then  delivered  to  the  meeting,  and 
Sir  John  Thwaites  declared,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  park  to  be  duly  open  to  the  public— an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  The  fact  of  the  park 
having  been  declared  open  was  announced  to  the  persons  outside 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  tbe  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
'Die  gates  of  the  enclosure  were  then  thrown  open,  and  thousands 
of  persons  at  once  rushed  in,  cheering  with  the  utmost  goodwill  as 
they  did  bo.  After  addresses  from  Mr.  John  Locke,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Layard,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 

22,  Visit  op  the  Viceroy  op  Eoypt. — His  Highness  Ismael 
Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  paid  a  second  visit  to  our  shores  (his 
first  having  taken  place  in  1867),  and  during  his  short  stay 
of  eight  days  had  his  time  well  occupied  with  fetet,  reviews,  and 
banquets. 

The  Viceroy,  who  left  Paris  in  the  morning  for  England,  vid 
Calais,  accompanied  by  Nubar  Pasha,  arrived  at  Dover  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Enchantress,"  Captain  Pctley,  at  1.40  p.m. 

His  Highness,  after  taking  luncheon,  left  Dover  at  3.4  p.m. 
for  Charing-cross,  by  special  train,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Eborall  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  and  alighted  at  the  Charing-cross 
station  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  with  the  band  and  colours,  was  drawn  up  on  the 
western  platform,  and  an  escort  of  Life  Guards  should  have 
awaited  the  Viceroy  at  the  entrance  to  the  station.  The  escort, 
however,  came  too  late. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  five  of  the  royal  carriages  had  taken  up 
positions  inside  the  station,  and  precisely  at  a  quarter  to  five  the 
royal  train  glided  alongside  the  platform.     At  that  moment  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  drove  into  the  station  in  a 
private  carriage,  and  tendered  a  royal  greeting  in  the  nam 
Queen  to  the  Viceroy.      The  Prince  and   the  Viceroy 
entered  the  first  State  carriage,  and  his  Highness's  suite 
taken  their  seats  in  the  other  carriages,  the  iDustrioaB  par 
off  to   Buckingham  Palace,  amid  cheers  from  the  crowd 
the  station.     A  large  number  of  persons  also  lined  the  roi 
Charing-cross,  down  Parliament-street,  through  the  Horse 
and    St.  James's-park ;    and   his    Highness,    as  he    passec 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  salutations  of  the  multitude^  ■ 
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In  the  evening  the  Viceroy  honoured  the  "Royal  Italian  Opera 
with  his  presence. 

On  the  23rd  his  Highness  was  present  at  a  Stat«  concert  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

On  tite  24th  the  Viceroy  inspected  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  travelled  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  He  also  visited  the 
Thames  Embankment;  and  in  the  evening,  attended  by  a  numeroos 
suite,  left  Buckingham  Palace  for  Windsor  Castle,  on  a  visit  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Uueen.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
PnncesB  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Hassan,  the  Viceroy's  eon,  accom- 
panied his  Highness.  The  distinguished  party  travelled  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Windsor  in  the  splendid  suite  of  State 
saloons  belonging  to  that  company,  and  arrived  at  seven  o'clock. 
A  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  100  rank  and  file  of  the  2nd 
hattelion  of  Grenadier  Quards,  was  moonted  in  the  railway- 
station  yard.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Buller,  with 
whom  were  Captain  Fludyer  and  Lieutenant  Boswall.  Colonel 
King,  the  Commandant  of  the  battalion,  and  Lord  Hinchingbrook, 
Captain  and  Adjutant,  were  also  in  attendance.  The  Crrenadier 
Guards'  band,  under  Mr.  Godfrey,  in  State  uniform,  was  drawn 
up  on  the  right  of  the  guard  of  honour.  As  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  platform  the  band  stmck  up  the  Egyptian  National  Hymn.  Six 
of  Her  Majesty's  carriages  were  in  waiting.  The  first  carriage  was 
drawn  by  four  grays,  with  outriders  in  scarlet,  the  postilions  in 
their  blue  liveries.  The  Princess  of  Wales  entered  the  carriage 
first,  the  Viceroy  took  his  seat  next  the  Princess,  who  looked 
exceedingly  well;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  Hassan 
sat  opposite,  and  the  carriage  drove  ofi'  to  the  Castle,  by  way  of 
Ca&tle-hill,  and  up  to  the  grand  entrance,  amid  the  cheers  of  a 
very  large  concourse  of  spectators,  who  crowded  the  streets  and 
the  approaches  to  the  railway  station.  Lieu  tenant- Greneral  F.  H. 
Seymour  was  at  the  station  to  welcome  his  Highness,  and  at  the 
moment  of  arrival  despatched  a  special  mounted  messenger  to  the 
Castle  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  an  immediate  notification  of  the 
fact.  In  the  five  succeeding  carriages  were  Prince  Toussoum  (the 
Viceroy's  second  son).  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Lieutenant-General 
F.  H.  Seymour,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cavendish,  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, Nubar  Fasha,  Colonel  Stanton,  and  a  numerous  retinue 
of  Orientals,  in  dark-blue  uniform,  with  the  fez.  There  was  not 
any  cavalry  escort.  The  streets  were  gaily  decorated  with  fli^, 
and  the  bells  of  St.  George's  Chapel  were  rung.  The  Mayor  of 
Windsor  {Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlam),  wearing  his  gold  chun  of 
o£Sce,  and  several  members  of  the  Corporation,  were  at  the  entrance 
of  Her  M^esty's  waiting-room.  Afterwards  the  Viceroy,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  select  party  dined  with  the 
Queen.  Her  Majesty's  private  band  was  in  attendance.  Their 
Boyal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  drove  from 
Frogmore  up  to  the  Long-walk,  and  direct  to  the  grand  entrance 
of  the  Castle,  to  join  their  illustrious  relatives,  and  to  meet  Her 
Majesty's  distinguished  guest. 
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The  next  day  the  Viceroy  retnmed  to  tqwn,  and  dined  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Walea  at  Marlborough  House,  where  a 
distinguished  party  had  heen  invited  to  meet  him.  The  band  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  was  in  attendance. 

After  dinner  the  Prince  and  Princess  gave  a  concert,  at  which 
the  following  artistes  had  the  honour  of  performing ; — Madame 
Patti,  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  Signer  Gardoni,  and  Mr.  Santley; 
Mr.  Hall£  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusine  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 

Hia  Highness,  with  the  memhers  of  his  suite,  afterwards  went 
to  the-  Caledonian  Ball,  at  Willis's  Booms. 

On  the  26th  his  Highness  went  again  to  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  a  re\iew  in  Windsor-park. 

In  the  evening  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Prince  Toussoum, 
attended  the  penormance  of  the  French  plays  at  St.  James's 
Theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Viceroy  visit«d  the  Zoological  Gardens.  His 
Highness  and  the  members  of  his  suite  arrived  about  half-past  five 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  promenades  were  crowded  with  company. 
His  Highness  was  received  by  Viscount  Walden,  President  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Mr.  ScUter,  the  Secretary,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Superintendent,  being 
in  attendance  to  conduct  the  illustrious  party  through  the  gardens. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  Viceroy,  met  his  Highness  near  the  elephant-house,  where  at 
the  moment  three  leviathan  specimene  of  this  tribe  were  disporting 
in  their  bath.  Aft«r  having  made  a  complete  circuit,  the  Viceroy 
left  the  gardens  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  been  every 
where  received  with  the  most  respectful  salutations.  His  Highness 
aftierwards  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  28th  the  Viceroy  was  present  at  a  grand  d4jeuner,  given 
in  his  honour  by  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace;  and  in  the 
evening  he  was  enterteined  at  a  grand  banquet  at  Stafford  House 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  About  forty  persons 
were  of  the  company  at  dinner,  amongst  whom  was  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  favoured  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
with  their  presence  at  the  evening  party,  which  was  attended  by 
SOO  persons,  at  a  later  hour. 

On  the  20th  a  grand  public  festival  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
Viceroy  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  likewise  attended  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  whole  vast  assembly,  which 
thronged  the  floor  and  galleries,  was  reckoned  at  30,000' persons. 
There  were  three  royal  Doxes ;  the  centre  one  for  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  the  Prince  and  IMncesa  of  Wales,  sitting  together, 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  sever^  of  their 
party ;  the  other  two  for  different  members  of  their  suite.  These 
boxes  were  splendidly  fnmished,  and  sumptuously  decorated ;  and 
so  were  the  ante-rooms,  the  private  corridors,  and  a  banquet-room 
overlooking  the  gardens  and  fountains,  where  the  Duke,of  Sti<  , 
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land  bad  caused  a  clioice  repast  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  party. 
There  was  a  concert,  which  compriBed  some  of  the  finest  sacred 
mosic  of  Handel,  Mendelsohn,  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Costa,  per- 
formed by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  SOOO,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  the  an-aDgements  having  been  made  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  splendid 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  gardens,  with  several  novel  and  beautiful 
pyrotechnic  effects. 

The  next  morning  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherlukd,  inspected  the  Fire  Brigade 
in  the  gardens  of  Buckiugham  Palace.  Eighteen  of  the  largest 
steam  fire-engines,  one  manual  engine,  two  fire-escapes,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  firemen  in  full  uniform  were  on  the  ground.  The  engines 
and  the  fire-escapes  were  tested  in  eveiy  way,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Viceroy,  who  complimented  Captain  Shaw  very 
highly  on  the  excellence  of  all  his  arrangements,  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  men.  Later  in  the  day  his  Highness  visited  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
Earl  Granville,  and  dined  with  Frances  Countess  Waldegrave  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue  at  Strawberry-hill. 

Among  the  guests  were  the  Duke  of  Cambrid^,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Chartres,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Paris,  and  Prince 
Teck.  Later  in  the  evening  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave 
gave  a  ball,  at  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
present. 

On  July  1  the  Viceroy  left  Buckingham  I^ace  at  11.30 
a.m.  for  the  Charing-cross  station,  the  carriages  being  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards.  Here  his  Highness  took 
leave  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  started  for  Dover,  on  bis  way 
to  Brussels,  at  which  latter  place  he  arrived  at  9.45  p.m. 
"^  26,  Royal  Review  at  Windsor. — The  Queen  entertuned  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  a  review  of  five  thousand  troops,  com- 
prising the  household  cavalry,  the  Life  Guards,  the  three  regi- 
ments of  Foot  Guards,  and  some  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Horse 
Artilleiv,  in  Windsor  Great-park.  The  other  troops  in  attendance, 
which  did  not  t^e  a  principal  active  part,  were  the  &th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  furnish  escorts ;  some  detachments  of  the  5th  Fusiliers, 
7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  which  came 
from  Aldershott  on  the  22nd  to  pitch  tents,  and  form  an  encamp- 
ment; and  the  A  troop  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  which  came  on 
the  24th,  to  construct  the  pontoon-bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Datehet.  A  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across  the  river  in  ten 
minutes,  on  the  morning  of  the  review,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  the  Viceroy  of  Egi^pt,  and  Prince  Christian.  The  troop  of 
Royal  Engineers  employed  m  this  operation  consisted  of  six  officers 
and  16U  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Micklem.  As  soon 
as  the  bridge  was  laid,  three  battalions  of  Guards,  one  of  the 
Grenadiers,  and  two  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  marched  over  it  to  the 
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place  of  reiulezvouB.  This  was  in  the  open  green  space,  1300 
yards  loog  by  900  yards  wide,  lying  between  Queen  Anne's-ride 
and  tlie  Long-walk,  where  the  Volunteer  Review  was  held  last 
year.  The  ground  was  kept  by  several  hundred  metropolitan, 
county,  and  Windsor  police,  by  the  dn^oons,  and  by  the  infantiy 
Boldiers  of  the  Line.  An  immense  number  of  spectators,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  were  assembled  to  view  the 
grand  military  spectacle.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  troops 
comprised  in  the  review  : — 1st  Life  Guards— 21  officers,  218  men, 
and  275  horses;  2nd  Life  Guards— S3  officers,  236  men,  and  259 
horses ;  Royal  Horse  Guards — 22  officers,  240  men,  and  262 
horses;  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  C  troop,  C  brigade — 7  officers,  ISl 
men,  and  141  horses;  Royal  Artillery,  B  battery,  4th  brigade — 
5  officers,  107  men,  and  262  horses.  Infantry : — Grenadier  Guards, 
second  battalion — 27  officers,  653  men,  and  4  horses ;  third 
battalion — 28  officers,  635  men,  and  4  horses;  Coldstream  Guards, 
first  battalion — ^29  officers,  659  men,  and 4  horses;  second  battalion 
' — 30  officers,  583  men,  and  4  horses ;  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  first 
battalion — 33  officers,  674  men,  and  4  horses ;  second  battalion — 
28  officers,  622  men,  and  4  horses  :  making  a  total  of  266  officers, 
4788  men,  and  1045  horses.  The  whole  was  under  the  command 
of  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  G.C.B.  Lord  Geo^e  Paget  com- 
manded the  household  cavalry;  Major-Qeneral  F.  W.  Hamilton 
commanded  the  brigade  of  Foot  Guards;  and  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Alfred  Light  commanded  the  Artillery.  The  line  was  formed  at 
half-past  four  o'clock,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Long>walk,  the 
spectators  being  placed  in  front  of  Queen  Aune's-ride.  The 
Foot  Guards  were  in  the  centre,  the  Artillery  on  the  right,  and 
the  Horse  Guards  on  the  left.  They  marched  past  the  royal 
standard,  where  sat  the  Queen  and  her  Oriental  guest,  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  party;  after  which  a  series  of  man^Buvres  was 
performed,  displaying  some  movements  of  an  imaginary  battle. 
This  being  over,  the  whole  force  advanced  in  three  lines,  and  saluted 
Her  Majesty,  which  brought  the  review  to  a  conclusion. 

28.  Shociunq  Thaokdy  is  the  City, — Early  this  morning  a 
whole  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  six  children, 
were  found  dead  in  a  house  in  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield,  and  under 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  they  had  perished  from  the 
effects  of  poison.  Their  names  were  Walter  James  Duggen,  the 
father,  thirty-eight  years  of  aae ;  Emma  Duggen,  the  wife  and 
mother,  forty ;  Walter  James,  their  eldest  son,  thirteen  years  old ; 
Emma,  twelve  years;  Jessie,  six:  Herbert  Thomas,  four;  George 
Henry,  three  years ;  and  Ada  Frances,  fourteen  months.  The 
father  was  a  working  silversmith  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Chawner  and  Co.,  who  have  extensive  premises  used  as  a  manufac- 
tory and  offices  in  Hosier-lane,  and,  with  his  family,  occupied  an 
adjoining  house  belonging  to  the  firm,  living  rent-free.  He  had 
been  in  that  service  about  six  or  seven  years,  and  was  supposed  t? 
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have  come  from  Bristol.  Latterly,  however,  he  had  fallen  into  ill- 
health,  and  had  been  obliged,  on  medical  advice,  to  relinquish  his 
employment,  and  with  it  the  house  he  occupied  under  his  maeters. 
Whether  or  not  that  had  preyed  upon  his  mind  may  now  never  be 
known.  A  letter  in  the  father's  own  hand  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  trasedy.  It  was  addressed  to  the  police  authorities  in  Smith- 
field,  where  there  is  a  district  police-station,  and  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  went  to  the  house,  No.  15,  Hosier-lane,  this  morning, 
they  would  find  something  to  interest  them.  That  letter,  which 
had  been  posted  the  previous  dav,  was  delivered  about  eight  or 
half-past  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  and  on  their  going  to  the 
house  indicated,  which  they  did  immediately  afterwards,  theydid 
indeed  find  something  which  interested  them  painfully.  They 
fonnd  the  front  door  locked  on  the  inside,  but  obtained  admission 
through  a  window  at  the  back.  It  was  a  house  of  two  floors,  a 
first  and  second,  immediately  over  some  workshops,  and  the  deceased 
man,  Duggen,  and  his  family,  had  occupied  it,  using  the  first  floor 
as  a  sitting-room  and  kitehcn,  and  the  npper  floor,  consisting  of 
two  apartments,  as  bedrooms.  On  a  bed  in  the  front  room  lay  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  mother  and  of  three  of  the  youngest  children, 
one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  the  other  across  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  daughters,  Emma  and  Jessie,  were  stretched 
upon  another  bed  in  the  same  room,  and  that  of  the  eldest  boy, 
Walter  James,  upon  an  adjoining  crib,  while  the  body  of  the  father 
lay  alone  in  the  back  room.  A  bottle  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  labelled  "  Hydrocyanic  acid,"  and  "  Poison,"  the  last-men- 
tioned word  being  in  conspicuous  letters,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  imd  another,  precisely  the  same  in  size,  appearance,  and 
label,  in  a  room  below.  Neither  bottle  bore  the  name  of  the  seller. 
A  family  Bible,  containing  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  of  the  several  children,  written  on  a  fly-leaf, 
and  with  the  marriage  certificate  of  the  heads  of  the  little  house- 
bold  attached,  was  likewise  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  by  it  the  police  were  able  to  ascertain  the  names  and  ages 
of  the  family.  The  whole  of  the  dead  bodies  (eight  in  number) 
were  in  their  night-dresses,  and  lay  in  an  orderly  manner,  mostly 
on  their  backs,  and  just  as  if  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  sleep 
for  the  night.  The  features  of  all  of  them  were  placid  and  com- 
posed, and  there  were  no  evidences  of  any  fitruggle.  The  lips  of 
most  of  them  were  compressed,  and  on  those  of  one  or  two  there 
WiB  a  slight  appearance  of  a  bluish  fluid,  or  discoloration. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  held,  on  the  30th,  by  Mr.  Payne. 
Prom  the  fact  that  Duggen  alone,  of  all  the  deceased  persons,  was 
found  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  open,  a  medical  witness  inferred 
that  he  had  taken  the  poison  when  aw^e,  while  the  others  had  had 
it  administered  to  them  in  their  sleep.  The  same  witness  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  woman  must  have  consented  to  what 
had  been  done,  as  she  had  evidently  not  been  dead,  by  some  two  or 
three  hours,  so  long  as  the  children.    The  jury  found  "  That  Walter 
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James  and  Emma  Dug^n  murdered  tbeir  six  cbildreD,  and  after- 
wards destroyed  their  own  livee,  whilst  in  an  unsound  state  of 
mind." 

v-50.  Explosion  of  Nitbo-olyceeike. — A  frightfiil  accident 
occurred  six  miles  from  Carnarvon.  Four  tons  oi'  nitro-glycerine 
formed  part  of  a  cargo  from  Hamburg  to  Carnarvon,  consigned  to 
Messrs.  de  Winton  and  Co.,  for  Messrs.  Webh  and  Cragg,  Glyn- 
rhonwy  Slate  Quanr,  Llanberis,  sole  agents  in  Camarvoushire  for 
nitro-glycerine,  used  instead  of  ordinary  powder  for  blasting  rocks. 
The  ship  was  moored  in  the  river  Menai,  and  a  portion  of  the  explo- 
sive oil  having  been  placed  in  the  Llanddwyn  magazine,  the  rest  was 
brought  in  lighters  and  placed  on  the  quay  in  Carnarvon.  About 
one  o'clock,  noon,  the  hour  appointed  to  cart  that  portion  to  the 
quarries,  some  of  the  vehicles  did  not  arrive,  and,  after  a  delay 
of  some  hours,  the  two  carters  who  were  killed  undertook  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  nitro-glycerine.  These  carts  left  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  for  Glynrhonwy  Quarry,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous quarries  lately  opened  on  the  south  aspect  of  the  Vale  of 
Llanberis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  A  portion  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine was  to  be  removed  the  following  day  to  the  Dinorwic 
Quarry.  The  other  three  carts  were  left  for  the  night  in  a  closed 
coach-house,  near  Bodenalgate,  within  a  mile  of  Carnarvon,  it  being 
too  late  to  remove  the  oil  to  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries.  The  two 
carte  which  caused  the  accident,  were,  it  appeared,  in  company, 
and  were  noticed  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  just  before  the 
explosion.  The  exact  spot  where  the  accident  occurred  was  where 
the  diversion  of  a  new  road  lately  made  by  the  Llanberis  aud  Car- 
narvon Railway  joined  the  old  road,  about  400  yards  beyond  the 
centre  of  Cwm-y-glo  village,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Carnarvon, 
and  300  yards  from  Pout  Bhyddallt,  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
narrow  water  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Llanberis.  At 
the  time  the  accident  occurred,  the  quarrymen  were  returning  along 
the  road  from  their  occupations  to  Cwm-y-glo  village,  when,  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  the  quarrymen  in  front  of  the  carts, 
and  those  behind,  heard  one  long,  continuous  explosion,  of  terrific 
noise.  This  spot  being  surrounded  by  high  mountains  on  three 
sides,  the  echo  of  the  first  explosion  reverberated  several  times — 
as  some  of  those  that  witnessed  the  accident  reported — and  one 
mountain  seemed  to  throw  the  noise  with  quick  succession  from  one 
side  of  the  valley  t«  the  other,  over  the  lakes.  The  two  lakes, 
especially  the  lower,  were  at  once  greatly  agitated.  Clouds  of  dust, 
stones,  portions  of  the  carta,  and  the  walls  around  for  two  roods, 
were  either  thrown  to  a  great  height,  or  cast  longitudinally,  either 
into  the  morass  on  one  side,  or  upon  the  rocks  adjacent. 

A  third  of  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  was  thrown  fifty  yards 
high,  and  fell  near  a  cottager's  garden,  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  hill, 
300  yards  off.  Portions  of  flesh  and  bones  (either  human  or  those 
of  the  horses)  were  collected  indiscriminately  from  a  radius  of  fifty 
vards,  and  placed  in  cloths.  A  foot,  a  chin  covered  with  beard,  and 
E  2 
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a  man's  heart,  were  foond  together  about  eight  yards  from  the  spot. 
The  Cwm-y-glo  Railway  Station  (the  nearest  building  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident),  an  inn,  lately  (inished,  close  by,  and  several  (for- 
tunately) unfinished  houses  a  little  further  off,  as  well  as  a  chapel, 
presented  a  desolate  sight.  The  roofs  nearest  the  accident  were 
perforated  by  falling  stones,  and  window-frames  were  blown  in  and 
destroyed.  The  massive  doors  of  the  goods  department  of  the 
railway  station  were  shattered,  and  windows  all  round  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  presented  marks  of  the  explosion.  Scores  of 
men  were  thrown  down.  Those  killed  were — David  Boberte, 
thirty-five,  a  native  of  Denbigh,  married,  carter;  Evan  Jones, 
twenty-two,  Tryddyn  Llywdyn,  Carnarvon,  unmarried,  carter; 
Robert  Roberte,  twenty-six,  quarryman  (who  had  only  returned 
from  America  a  few  weeks  before) ;  a  qnanyman  who  was  supposed 
to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  another,  resident  at  Cwm-y-glo. 
About  twelve  personswere  seriouslyhurt,and  as  many  slightlyinjured. 

The  greatest  distress  existed.  And  such  was  the  terrible  power  of 
the  oil,  that  the  spot  where  each  cart  was  supposed  te  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  was  marked  by  two  deep,  perfectly  circular 
holes,  of  the  same  size,  each  measuring  7  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  7  feet  deep,  and  a  horse-length  apart.  The  stenes 
appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  terrible  rotatory  motion,  and 
the  holes  were  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  shock  was 
experienced,  more  or  less,  for  many  miles  around. 

The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  the  following  night,  and  passed  off 
very  smoothly,  lie  jury  were  from  the  neighbourhood,  being 
quanymeuj  and  gave  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death." 


JULY. 

2.  Opening  op  a  New  Rohak  Catholic  tEO-CATHBDRAL  at 
Kensington. — Archbishop  Manning,  assisted  by  several  of  his 
suffragan  bishops,  formally  opened  the  new  church  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  Victories,"  in  Newland-terrace,  Kensington,  which  is  inteodm 
henceforth  to  serve  as  the  "  pro-cathedral,"  or  temporary  cathedral, 
of  the  archdiocese,  in  the  place  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields.  Hie 
service  was  "  Pontifical  High  Mass;"  it  was  sung  by  Dr.  Morris, 
Bishop  of  Troy  (i«  pariibut),  and  among  the  cler^,  who  were 
present  to  the  number  of  nearly  100,  there  were  Bishops  Clifford 
(Cliiton),  Ullathome  (Birmingham),  Comthwaite  (Beverley),  and 
several  members  of  the  Dominicans,  Passioniste,  Franciscans,  and 
other  religious  orders,  in  their  strange  but  not  unpicturesque  habits. 
A  cross  was  carried  by  Sir  George  Bowyer  before  the  Archbishop, 
who  preached  the  sermon  with  his  mitre  on  his  head  and  his  pas- 
toral staff  in  his  hand,  taking  hia  text  from  %  Cor.  ii.  14—16.  He 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  Roman  Church  to  move 
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westward  "  the  seat  of  jurisdiction,'^  from  Moor&elds  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  added  that  such  transfer  was  but  a  tj^pe  of  the  condition 
of  the  true  Church,  which  was  ever  in  progress,  never  stationary, 
in  this  world,  and  especially  in  this  country.  The  service  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  archiepiscopal  blessing,  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Manning,  all  the  congr^r^tion  devoutly  kneeling, 

5.  Mbehnq  of  thb  National  Riflb  Association  at  Wim- 
bledon.— The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Aesocia- 
tion  commeDCed  auspiciously,  and  the  process  of  settling  down, 
which  on  all  previous  occasions  has  occupied  the  best  part  of  the 
flrst  two  days,  in  this  instance  seemed  to  accomplish  itself  all  at 
once,  and  the  shooting  proceeded  as  steadily  as  if  it  were  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  gathering. 

The  chief  competitions  of  the  first  day  were  for  the  Prince  of 
"Wales's  prize  and  the  first  stage  of  the  Alessndra.  Corporal  Peake, 
6th  Lancashire,  the  volunteer  who  scored  highest  last  year  for  the 
Queen's  prize,  but  was  disqualified,  proved  the  winner  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Cup,  with  45  points,  while  the  20/.  prize  for  the  best 
score  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Alexandra  fell  to  the  tot  of  Quarter- 
master-Serjeant Nieholl,  loth  Staffordshire,  who  made  19  points 
with  his  five  shots  at  500  yards.  A  serious  matter  came  before  the 
council  on  the  7th  in  connexion  with  Corporal  Peake,  who  was 

Eractising  in  his  tent  the  loading  and  discharge  of  one  of  the  new 
reach-loaders  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  "  dummy  "  cartridge. 
Unfortunately,  a  "  live,"  or  real  central-fire,  cartridge  slipped  into 
tiie  barrel  instead.  "Bang"  went  the  rifle,  the  bullet  passed  through 
several  tents,  and  out  through  the  external  wooden  hoarding  of  the 
enclosure  in  the  direction  of  Putney.  No  one  received  any  injury, 
but  Corporal  Peake  was  debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  Association 
from  further  competition  this  year. 

On  the  Kth  the  Lords  and  Commons'  match  was  shot  for  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering,  and  the  Commons 
won  by  38  points.  The  conditions  were  seven  shots  each,  at  200 
and  500  yards. 


SCORE  OF  THE  LORDS. 

Doke  of  Abercom 44 

E^riSpetiMr 60 

Earl  of  Deobigh 60 

Barl  at  Dunmore 38 

EulofDacie 46 

Lord  DufferiD 42 

Lord  Cloncurry .  46 


Total 


.  S16 


SCORE  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

Polcti. 

Marquis  of  Lome 48 

Lord  Elcho  .  " 


r.  Egorton 
r.  Well.    . 


The  shooting  for  the  International  Enfield  Trophy,  value  lOOOA, 
was  the  principal  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  10th,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  Captain  Field  was  the  capttun 
of  the  English  twenty,  the  Master  of  Lovat  of  the  Scottish  twenty, 
and  Sergeant  Knox  of  the  Irish.     The  conditions  were  twenty  men 
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a  side,  Beven  shots  each,  at  ZOO,  500,  and  600  jardB.  After  the 
200  yards  was  concluded,  England  began  to  1^,  and  kept  well 
ahead  till  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  the  numbers  were  found  to 
be-England,  1112;  Scotland,  1092;  Ireland,  103».  This  made 
four  matches  won  by  the  English  out  of  the  six  which  have  taken 
place.  The  shooting  was  good  throughout,  and  the  winoing  score 
was  higher  by  2ti  than  has  ever  been  made  before  in  this  contest ; 
Ireland's  score  of  1038  was  58  more  than  the  twenty  made  last 
year.  Sergeant  Kirk  made  the  highest  score  in  the  English  team, 
and  also  in  the  match,  and  took  the  challenge  cup  and  two  money 
prizes  of  10/.  each. 

On  the  1 3th  the  great  event  of  the  meeting  was  decided.  Corporal 
(formerly  private)  Cameron,  of  the  6th  Inverness  corps,  who  won 
the  Queen's  prize  in  1806,  was  again  declared  the  winner  of  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  camp,  having  scored  71  points,  the  highest  number 

{'et  made  for  the  prize.  Cameron  was  the  chunpion  shot  of  Scot- 
and.  At  the  1000  yards  his  first  shot  was  a  centre,  then  came  a 
bull's-eye,  next  a  centre,  an  onter,  a  bull's-eye,  and  a  centre,  placing 
him  one  above  the  highest  at  the  range.  He  then  Sred  his  last 
shot,  making  a  bull's-eye,  thus  scoring  24,  24,  23,  or  a  total  of  71. 
As  soon  as  this  last  shot  was  signalled,  a  loud  cheer  rose  from  the 
bystanders,  for  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  winner,  but  they 
waited  till  one  or  two  others  had  fired  to  give  him  the  usual  ovation. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  had  been  fired,  the  crowd  broke  in, 
Cameron  was  seized,  hoisted  up,  and  carried  in  triumph  in  the  rear 
of  a  band  playing  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  to  the 
council  tent,  and  thence  to  the  camp  of  the  liondon  Scottish,  where 
he  was  cheered  vociferously.  The  Ashburton  Challenge  Shield  was 
another  competition  shot  off.  It  was  competed  for  by  eleven  com- 
petitors from  each  public  school  at  200  and  500  yards,  five  shots  at 
each  range.  Last  rear  Eton  took  it;  this  year  it  fell  to  Harrow. 
The  points  were— Harrow,  268 ;  Rugby,  240 ;  Eton,  238 ;  Mari- 
borough,  230;  Cheltenham,  228;  Bossall,  225;  Derby,  213;  Win- 
chester, 158,  The  Spencer  Cup,  seven  shots  at  500  yards,  which  is  , 
.  competed  for  by  the  best  shots  of  each  of  the  public  schools'  team, 
was  won  by  Ensign  Sim,  of  Cheltenham  College,  who  scored  two 
outers,  and  afterwards  five  bull's-eyes  in  succession,  making  a  score 
of  24  out  of  a  possible  28.  The  other  events  concluded  were  the 
Rifle  Oaks,  first  prize,  Sergeant  Ferguson,  let  Inverness;  Any- 
Rifle  Wimbledon  Cup,  value  100/.,  also  taken  by  Sergeant  Fer- 
guson ;  the  "  Tomahawk "  prize  and  gold  watch,  value  50/.,  won 
by  Private  Adams,  let  Newcastle;  the  Albert  prize,  first  stage, 
first  prize,  Sergeant  Snelus,  2nd  Glamoi^n. 

The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield  was  shot  for  on  the  I4th,  at  ranges  of 
800,  900,  and  1000  yards.  This  year  the  shield  fell  to  Scotland, 
the  representatives  of  that  kingdom  having  scored  1149  points,  as 
against  1090  made  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  1081  by  the  marksmen 
of  England.  The  best  individual  score  in  the  match  was  that  of 
Mr.  Malcolm,  M.P.,  who  made  151.     The  International  Trophy, 
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shot  for  by  the  three  best  markemen  of  the  twenties,  wae  won  by 
Sergeat  Kirk,  of  the  5th  East  Yorkshire.  The  Chancellor's  Chal- 
lenge Plate  was  contended  for  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  397  to  856.  The  com- 
petition for  the  Anglo-Belgian  prizes  also  took  place,  and  created 
considerable  interest.  A  good  many  of  the  Belgians  were  in  camp, 
and  were  cordially  received  and  entertained. 

The  International  Eights'  champion  prize,  competed  for  by  the 
two  best  shots  in  each  of  tlie  three  eights,  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish,  which  had  contended  for  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  was 
shot  for  on  the  15th.  The  marksmen  entitled  to  compete  in  this 
match  were,  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  Captain  Malcolm  and  Mr. 
Farqubarson;  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr,  Lloyd;  and  for 
England,  Captain  Featon  and  Mr.  Turner.  The  match  was  hotly 
cont«sted,  and  resulted  in  a  tie  between  the  highest  Scotch  and 
Irish  scores,  while  England  was  but  a  single  point  behind.  Then 
came  a  still  more  tiying  moment.  Mr.  Farquharson  for  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Smyth  for  Ireland,  had  to  shoot  off  tlie  tie.  Both  obtained 
centres,  and  both  accordingly  were  compelled  to  fire  again.  Next 
time  Mr.  Farquharson  obtained  a  bull's-eye,  and  so  immediat«ly 
afterwards  did  Mr.  Smyth — a  buU'e-eye  at  1000  yards  being,  as 
the  initiated  know,  so  small  an  object  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 
A  second  bull's-eye  was  made  for  Scotland,  and  once  more  Ireland 
followed  suit.  Mr.  Farquharson  then  scored  his  third  bull's-eye 
running,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  again  be 
tied.  However,  a  third  bull's-eye  was  made  for  Ireland,  and  the 
spectators  felt  themselves  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  admiration 
and  excitement.  The  nest  shot  was  a  centre,  and  therefore  a  fall- 
ing off;  but  the  next  fell  off  further  still,  for  it  was  only  an  outer, 
and  accordingly  all  the  honours  and  substantial  advantages  of  the 
two  days'  mat«h  remained  with  Scotland. 

A  lai^  party  of  visitors,  with  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  among  them, 
were  entertained  in  camp  on  the  15th  by  the  Colonel  and  officers  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers,  which  corps  lately  attended  the 
opening  of  Columbia-square  Market.  Miss  Coutts  was  also  greeted 
on  the  same  afternoon  by  a  number  of  the  Belgian  volunteer  rifle- 
men who  had  enjoyed  her  hospitality  at  Highgate  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  the  evening  she  and  the  other  visitors  were  received 
bv  Lady  Elcho  at  Lord  Elcho's  quarters,  and  afterwards  heard  the 
Binging  in  the  camp  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteers. 

The  presentation  of  the  prizes  took  place  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
1 7th.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  attended  by  Colonel  Gordon 
and  Lady  Macclesfield,  came  in  an  open  carrii^  and  four.  They 
were  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  at  the  marquee  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Stand,  where  a  dais  of  two  steps,  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  was  the  place  for  her  Royal  Highness  to  give  away  the  prizes. 
These  were  ranged  on  tables,  and  the  successful  competitors  stood 
by  in  due  order  to  receive  them.  They  were  announced  by  Lord 
Kkho,  and  came  up  to  the  Princess  one  after  another. 

Google 
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The  Bham-fight  and  review,  at  five  o'elocic,  attracted  a  great 
concourse  of  spectators.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Christian,  and  Prince  Teck,  all  on 
horseback,  in  miUtary  uniformB,  were  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge; 
while  Princess  Christian  saw  the  movements  from  the  Grand  Stand. 
The  combined  volunteers  and  regular  troops  were  divided  into  an 
attacking  and  a  defending  party ;  the  first,  under  General  Russell ; 
the  second,  in  two  lines,  under  General  Sir  A.  Horseford  and 
General  Hamilton.  The  attacking  party  consisted  only  of  one 
troop  of  boree  artillery,  one  battery  of  volunteer  artillery,  the  10th 
Hussars,  the  17th  Lancers,  and  two  brigades  of  volunteer  infantry. 
The  manceuvres,  in  which  the  London  Scottish  bore  an  active  part, 
were  interesting  to  see.  The  result  was,  of  course,  a  final  repnlse 
of  the  attacking  party ;  and  the  effect  of  Snider  volley-firing  was 
shown  to  be  indeed  tremendous.  The  whole  of  the  assembled  troops 
then  marched  past  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  the  flag-staff;  while  the  hands  of  four  raiments 
of  the  regulars,  massed  together,  played  several  airs.  The  march 
of  the  volunteer  corps  was  led  by  the  London  Irish,  mustering 
eight  full  companies,  under  the  Marquis  of  Donegal!,  who  were 
heartily  cheered. 

The  energy,  hard  work,  and  foresight  characterizing  all  the 
arraDgcments  of  the  meeting  of  1869  were  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Ducie,  and  Colonel  Fletcher,  as  the 
president  and  executive  committee  of  the  council,  each  gave  one 
unbroken  fortnight's  attention  and  attendance  to  the  aflairs  of  the 
Association  and  the  business  of  the  meeting,  dealing  with  every 
qnestion  to  which  chance,  crotchetiness,  or  personal  interest  could 
give  rise  with  promptitude,  and,  what  was  better  still,  in  a  mode  that 
effectually  prevented  further  discussion.  Under  the  directions  and 
eye  of  the  executive  committee  the  various  officers  or  aides-de^ 
camp  of  the  Association  all  worked  as  if  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  depended,  as  no  doubt  it  did  very  largely,  upon  their 
personal  exertions  in  their  several  departments.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  medical  department,  last  year  worked  so 
hard,  was  on  this  occasion  all  but  a  sinecure;  and  as  simple  things 
affect  our  dail  v  lives  more  than  we  are  often  aware,  it  is  probable  that 
one  cause  at  least  of  the  excellent  health  of  those  in  camp  lay  in 
these  simple  facts — that  the  liquors  were  good,  the  victuals  were 
good,  and  the  food  well  cooked. 

7.  The  Prince  akd  Prdicbss  op  Wales  at  Kino's  Ltiw. — 
The  New  Alexandra  Dock  at  King's  Lynn  was  opened  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  witli  an  interesting  ceremonial.  Tlieir 
Roy^  Highnesses  arrived  from  town  by  a  special  train  about 
3.30  p.m.,  and  were  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  L.  W.  Jarvis)  and  other  directors  of  the  Dock  Company, 
the  Mayor  of  Lynn  (Mr.  J.  Thorley),  andothergentlemen.  Aparty 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Major  Beriseley, 
•cted  as  an  escort,  aa   the   royal   party  drove  to  the  town  hall. 
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where  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Town  Coimoilj  and  saitablj 
acknowledged  by  the  Prince.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  then  went, 
attended  by  the  Mayor  and  others,  to  vimt  the  Grammar  School. 
Here  they  received  from  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  T.  White,  M.A., 
an  address  on  bis  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  seholars,  while  Mrs. 
White  gave  the  Princess  a  choice  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  the  boys 
gave  a  hearty  cheer.  The  Prince,  as  the  annual  donor  of  a  gold 
medal  for  a  school  prize,  which  be  instituted  four  or  five  years  ago, 
now  delivered  it  with  hie  own  hands  to  the  successful  competitor, 
A.  B.  Howard,  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  of  Long  Sutton.  Leav- 
ing the  Grammar  School,  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  conducted 
up  St,  James's-street,  along  the  public  n^ks,  and  by  St.  John< 
street  and  Blackfriars,  to  the  Common  Steith  Quay.  The  fine 
twin-screw  steamer  "Mary,"  1000  tons  burden,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Dudgeon  of  London  (the  originators  of  the  twin-propeller 
system),  was  in  waiting,  completely  dressed  in  flags,  in  front  of  the 
quay,  with  steam  up,  and  with  the  guests  specially  invited  to  meet 
the  Pnnce  and  Princess  already  on  board.  On  their  embarking, 
the  royal  standard  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head;  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  which  was  stationed  on  board,  played  the 
National  Anthem ;  and  the  "  Maiy,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Leigh,  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Groom  as  pilot,  and  the  pilot-master 
(Mr.  Garland)  in  attendance,  steamed  out  of  the  creek  into  the 
open  river.  She  proceeded  down  the  channel  seawards,  but  no 
further  than  the  lower  end  of  the  Marsh  Cut.  Here  the  vessel  was 
tamed  round  and  came  up  the  channel  to  the  new  dock.  During 
the  trip  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  suite  occupied  the  poop-deck, 
over  which  was  an  awning.  Mr.  Brunlees  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
engineers,  who  were  introduced  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  had  the 
honour  of  explaining  the  dock  plans.  Mr.  Temple  Chevallier, 
the  nutnager  of  the  dock,  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Jarvis.  The 
steamer  soon  arrived  at  the  dock  entrance,  and  steamed  easily  in 
through  the  lock  (water  21  feet  on  the  sill)  to  her  berth  on  the 
south  side.  She  was  preceded  inwards  by  the  boat  of  the  coast- 
guard in  their  uniform,  and  followed  immediately  by  the  procession 
of  the  rowing-club  boats,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect ;  then  came 
the  large  screw-steamer  "  Fairfax,"  Captain  Willoughby,  chartered 
with  a  cargo  of  cake  for  Mr.  W.  Burkitt  (being  the  first  mercantile 
arrival  in  the  dock) ;  the  screw-steamer  "  Sea  Nymph,"  which  had 
been  engaged  to  convey  a  pleasure  party;  the  tug-steamer  "Judith," 
and  a  number  of  other  vessels.  When  the  "Mary"  reached  the 
landing-stage  or  jetty  at  which  she  was  to  deposit  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  their  Royal  Highnesses  landed,  and,  from  the  platform  of 
the  jetty,  the  Prince  said,  in  a  loud  voice, "  I  declare  this  dock  now 
open.  Henceforth  it  will  be  known  ae  the  Alexandra  Dock."  Loud 
cheering  followed  his  Royal  Highness's  words,  and  the  volunteer 
band  in  attendance  struck  up  the  air  "God  Bless  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  This  concluded  the  simple  ceremonial  of  inauguration. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  about  140  other  guests,  were  after- 
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wards  entertained  by  the  Dock  CompaDy  at  the  town  halJ.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Jarvis,  presided.  The  banquet  vas  sumptuous. 
The  Grenadier  Guards*  band  performed  during  the  repast.  At  the 
deescrt  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  and  euthusiasticaUj 
received.  The  Prince,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  and  the  Princees  had  derived  from 
their  stay  in  this  part  of  England  during  the  last  six  years,  an^ 
assured  the  meeting  that  they  should  always  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Lynn.  The  Prince  subsequently  proposed  "  Pros- 
perity to  the  Lynn  Dock,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jarris. 
His  Royal  Highness  expressed  bis  hope  that  the  dock  would  be  tbe 
means  of  restoring  to  Lynn  its  ancient  commercial  prosperity. 
Mr.  Jarvis  responded,  and  several  other  toasts  followed.  Tbe  Prince 
and  Princess  left  about  eight  o'clock  for  Sandringbam, 

18.  FiaB  AT  THE  Windsor  Railway  Station. — An  alarm  was 
given  at  Windsor  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  station  was 
on  fire.  It  was  discovered  shortly  before  three  p.m.  that  flames 
were  raging  in  the  extensive  goods  warehouse  which  occupies  one 
side  of  the  company's  premises,  and  before  any  material  aid  could 
be  rendered  the  building  was  one  mass  of  fire.  Some  books  and 
invoices  and  other  light  matters  were  saved,  but  the  heavier  goods 
stored  ia  the  warehouse  were  consumed.  Soon  after  tbe  alarm  was 
given,  the  powerful  engine  of  the  Borough  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade, 
under  Mr.  F.  B.  Buckland,  the  lieutenant,  a  small  but  efficient 
engine  from  Messrs.  Nevilc,  Reid  and  Co.,  the  Windsor  Brewery,  a 
third  from  the  Windsor  Cavalry  Barracks,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  and  a  fourth  from  the  infantry  bar* 
racks,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Lindsay,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
confine  tbe  flames  to  the  burning  building,  and  to  save  the  main 
structure.  The  passenger  station  and  the  Queen's  private  waiting- 
room  were  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable apprehensions  that  the  fire  would  spread  to  the  Windsor 
gas-works,  immediately  below  the  viaduct  upon  which  the  railway 
station  is  erected.  The  goods  warehouse  was  entirely  destroyed,  as 
well  as  its  contents,  in  addition  to  some  six  or  seven  trucks  filled 
with  coal  and  merchandise,  which  stood  upon  two  sidings  imme- 
diatoly  adjacent,  llie  efforts  made  to  save  the  passenger  station 
were  fortunately  successful.  By  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
flames  were  entirely  extinguished.  Captain  Bulkeley,  managing 
director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  was  present,  with  Mr.  Sim- 
mons,  the  station-master  at  Windsor,  directing  the  operations  of  the 
brigades  and  military ;  and  most  of  the  borough  magistrates  and 
principal  residents  were  among  the  vast  crowd  which  assembled  on 
every  available  space  commanding  a  view  of  the  fire.  The  beat 
endured  by  those  present  near  the  conflagration,  added  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  was  something  terrific.     The  premises  were  insured. 

19.  Visit  op  the  Prince  ANnPRivcKSs  op  Wales  to  Manchester 
AND  Hull. — The   Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Marlborough 
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HouEe  for  Worsley  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ellee- 
niere.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  travelled  by  the  midday  express 
train  from  Euston  station.  At  the  Coogleton  station  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  a  similar  token  of  loyalty  was  presented  to  their  Royal  High- 
nesses at  the  Macclesfield  station.  The  Prince  and  Princess  arrived 
at  Manchester  at  six  o'clock,  amid  the  acclamations  of  some 
thouBands  of  people.  The  royal  carriages  were  detached  without 
stopping,  and  passed  over  the  Manchester  South  Junction  line  to 
the  old  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  proceeding  to  Weath, 
and  thence  to  Worslcy,  where  their  Royal  Highness^  were  received 
by  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  The  station  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens.  The  Prince  and  Princess  drove  to 
Worslcy  Hall,  escorted  by  the  yeomanry,  cavalry,  and  volunteers. 

On  the  following  day  their  royal  Highnesses  proceeded  in  a  state 
barge  on  the  Briugewater  Canal,  convoyed  by  the  Nemesb  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Rowing  Clubs,  to  Manchester,  the  boats  being 
towed  by  horses.  The  royal  party  landed  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  drove  thence  to  the  show-grounds  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  of  which  the  Prince  was  president.  Arter  a  short 
inspection  of  the  exhibition,  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  local  committee  at  luncheon,  in  a 
tent— the  Earl  of  Seflon  presiding.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
returned  in  the  evening  by  the  canal  to  Worsley  Hall. 

On  the  2lBt  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  Salford  and  Man- 
chester. A  general  holiday  was  observed  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  royal  cortege  at  Peel-park,  an  address  was 
presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Salford,  which  was 
graciously  responded  to  by  the  Prince,  Miss  Cardley,  daughter  of 
the  senior  member  for  the  borough,  also  presented  a  bouquet  to  the 
Princess.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  afterwards  drove  to  the  town 
hall,  Manchester,  where  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Mayor, 
and  responded  to  by  the  Prince.  The  I^nce  and  Princess  after- 
wards drove  to  the  Agricultural  Show,  and  the  Prince  presided  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  left 
Manchester  at  half-past  two  o'clock  for  Hull,  where  thcj'  were 
received  at  the  station  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  M.P.  The  Hull 
artillery  volunteers  formed  a  guard  of  honour.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses drove  to  Brantinghamthorpe,  and  remained  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Sykes  during  their  stay  in  Yorkshire. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  and  Princess  inaugurated  the  new 
Western  Dock,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Ixindon. 

21.  Fearful  Colliery  Explosion  at  Haydock. — An  explosion 
of  fire-damp,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  fifty-eight  lives,  occurred 
in  the  South-west  Lancashire  coalfield,  ahont  eight  miles  from 
Wigan.  The  scene  of  the  accident  was  the  Queen  Pit  of  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Co.'s  collieries  at  Haydock,  where  but  twenty -nine  weeks 
before  in  the  same  mine  an  explosion  occurred,  causing  about  thirty 
deaths.   Since  that  casualty  the  proprietors  had  made  alterations  in 
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the  mode  of  working  the  eollieiy,  with  a  view  of  providiog  the  most 
ample  means  of  veatUation  and  protectiog  in  every  poseible  manner 
the  lives  of  their  workmen.  When  in  ordinary  work,  the  pit  was 
capable  of  accommodating  about  35U  men,  but  since  the  l^t  acci- 
dent, in  consequence  of  the  alterations  and  other  circumstances,  the 
number  was  seldom  much  above  100.  About  this  number  de- 
scended the  shaft;  this  morning,  from  which  were  worked  two  seams 
— the  six-feet  and  the  nine-feet,  the  latter  lying  at  a  depth  of  SO) 
yards.  About  live  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  there  were  the  usual 
mdications  on  the  pit-bank  that  something  extraordinary  had 
happened  in  the  workdngs.  There  appeared  to  be  a  momentaiy 
reversion  of  the  ventilation,  and  a  volume  of  dust  ascended  the 
upcast.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  manager  of  the  collieries,  waa  at  once 
communicated  with,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  descended  the 
shaft.  Mr.  Harvie,  the  secretary  to  the  company,  was  also  on  the 
spot  immediately,  and,  aided  by  the  officials  at  the  colliery,  he 
proceeded  to  organize  an  exploring  party.  The  news  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  offers  of  help  were  proffered  from  those 
who  assembled.  About  forty  men  prepared  to  enter  the  workings, 
from  the  state  of  which  it  was  evident  that  a  frightful  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  Stoppings  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shaft,  had  been 
blown  down;  the  roadways,  in  many  instances, were  partly  blocked 
up,  and  the  ventilation  was  entirely  disorganized.  The  nrst  lot  of 
the  exploring  party  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  before  a  number 
of  men  arrived  at  the  shaft  from  various  parts  of  the  workings, 
nearly  every  portion  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  afiected  by  the 
casuidty.  Many  of  them  had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  struggled 
through  the  fire-damp,  and  were  almost  powerless.  As  speedily  as 
possible  these  were  sent  home  in  carts;  twenty-three  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  were  brought  into  service,  and  in  these  about  sixty  persons 
were  conveyed.  All  of  them  had  either  been  slightly  burnt  or  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  after-damp,  and  one  died  on  his  way 
home.  The  explosion  had  been  so  violent  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  explorers  carried  on  their  operations.  Along  the 
roadways  many  bodies  were  found,  the  majority  having  evidently 
succumbed  to  the  damp.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  were 
marks  of  severe  burning,  and  some  of  the  remains  were  fearfully 
mangled. 

Several  mining  engineers  and  managers  of  the  adjacent  collieries 
joined  the  searchers  during  the  day,  and  one  of  the  parties  had  a 
very  narrow  escape.  This  consisted  of  Mr.  Clark,  surveyor  to  Sir 
R.  T.  Gerard,  the  lessor  of  much  of  the  coal  in  the  district,  Isaac 
Billinge,  the  underlooker,  and  two  others.  When  examining  the 
"  far  end  "  of  the  workings  they  came  upon  a  large  body  of  aft^- 
damp,  which  soon  overpowered  one  of  the  party.  Then  a  second 
succumbed,  and  shortly  both  Mr,  Clark  and  Mr.  Billinge,  exhausted 
by  dragging  their  companions  along,  also  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  deleterious  gas.  At  last  Billinge  decided  to  posh  on  for  h^, 
leaving  Mr.  Clark  with  the  two  prostrate  men,  hut  Mr.  Clark 
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shortly  felt  it  would  be  necesBacy  for  him  to  malce  a  straggle  for 
life,  and  he  followed  Billinge.  He  was  soon  nerved  to  fresh  energy 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  but  on  reaching  the  apot  he  found 
Billinge  there  insensible.  On  again,  therefore,  he  went,  and  for- 
tunately he  quickly  came  across  another  exploring  party,  who 
assisted  him  out  of  the  pit,  and  also  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  three 
whom  he  had  left  behind. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  workings  had  been 
explored,  and  the  total  number  of  bodies  was  then  found  to  be  fifty- 
eix.  The  winding  up  the  shafb  was  then  commenced,  and  it  was 
after  midnight  before  the  cage  had  made  its  last  dismal  journey 
down  the  shaft,  and  the  carta  had  conveyed  the  burnt  and  mutilated 
remains  of  the  victims  trom  the  pit-bank  to  the  shed  which  had 
been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  bodies  were  washed  and  decently  laid  out  preparatory 
to  commencing  the  work  of  identification — a  task  on  this  occasion 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  for  comparatively  few  of  the  dead  had 
escaped  burns  more  or  less  severe ;  many  were  horribly  mutilated, 
and  some  had  their  heads  literally  blown  to  pieces.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  the  corpses  led  to  the  belief  that  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion, though  not  apparent  at  the  pit-mouth,  had  been  more 
severe  than  in  any  of  the  many  similar  catastrophes  which  have 
lately  occuired  in  the  district. 

Most  of  the  injured  men  progressed  favourably,  but  two  died 
from  the  effects  of  choke-damp. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  concluded  on  August  10,  when 
the  following  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jury : — "  We  find  that 
the  explosion  was  of  fire-damp,  caused  by  a  shot  igniting  the  gas 
brought  from  a  fall  in  Pilkington  brow  to  Filkington's  puce;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  explosion  was  greatly  aggravated,  and 
the  loss  of  life  considerably  increased,  by  the  great  quantity  of  gun- 
powder in  the  mine.  If  proper  care  had  been  taken  to  remove  the 
gas  from  the  cavity  in  the  fault,  we  think  the  explosion  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  recommend  that  the  coals  be  cut  on  one  side, 
and  that  all  blasting  operations  be  carried  on  at  night  during  the 
absence  of  workmen.  We  consider  it  objectionable  for  the  nine- 
feet  air  to  return  through  the  six-feet  workings." 

The  Coroner  asked  the  jury  whether  they  considered  the  explosion 
was  a  matter  of  accident,  or  wished  the  point  to  be  left  open. 

The  Foreman  said  tbey  wished  it  to  be  left  open,  as  they  thought 
due  care  bad  not  been  taken  about  the  cavity. 

23.  Inauguration  op  the  Feabody  Memorial. —  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  presence  of  the  liord  Mayor 
and  a  distiDgnished  company,  publicly  unveiled  and  inaugurated 
the  statue  which  the  citizens  of  London  bad  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  unexampled  act  of  munificence  of  Mr.  George  Peabody 
towards  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  the  renown  of  which  has 
already  become  world-wide.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with 
much  dignity.     The  principal  civic  authorities,  headed  by  the  chief 
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ma^Btratfij  played  a  conspicuoua  part  in  it;  many  of  tbe  piincipal 
mercluinte  and  bankers,  including  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Engrland,  joined  in  the  pag«ant,  as  did  also  his  Excellency  the 
New  American  Minister,  with  many  other  perBona  of  consideration. 
The  windows  and  roofs  of  every  hoase  commanding  a  view  of  the 
spectacle  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  altogether  the  occasioa 
was  extremely  interesting. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  first  honoared  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  with  bis  company  at  luncheon,  which  was  served 
with  much  splendour  in  tbe  great  saloon  of  the  Mansion  House. 
There  a  select  company  had  been  invited  to  meet  his  Royal  High- 
ness, including  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Motley),  Miss  Burdett 
Contts  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Crawfoid, 
M.P.),  General  Sir  William  KnoUys,  Lord  Alfred  Hervev  and 
Major  Grey  (in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  M'ales),  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story  (the  sculptor  of  the  statue),  and  a  host  of  civic  digni- 
taries. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  his  Royal  Highness  was  escorted  from 
the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
the  Sheriffs,  the  American  Minister,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  some  of  tbe  high  officers 
of  the  Corporation,  all  in  open  carriages,  to  the  site  of  the  memo- 
rial on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Royal  Exchange,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Insurance  Company.  A  great 
crowd  thronged  the  route  and  the  windows  and  housetops.  A  troop 
of  tbe  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  of  which  bis  Royal  Highness  is  tbe 
honorary  colonel,  attended  as  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  ground  was  kept  by  a  picked  body  of  the  city  police. 
Arrived  at  the  site,  the  Prince,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  Miss  Coutts,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Sheriff  Hntton,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
American  Minister,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Colonel  Fraser,  Com- 
missioner of  City  Police,  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Sir  Curtis  Lamp- 
son,  and  other  persons  of  consideration,  including  the  Committee  of 
Management,  took  the  positions  assigned  them  on  the  dais,  and  the 
ceremony  proceeded. 

Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee, 
after  eulogizing  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Peabody,  hoped  that  this 
statue,  erected  hy  the  sons  of  free  England  to  the  honour  of  one  of 
Columbia's  truest  and  noblest  citizens,  might  be  symbolical  of  the 
peace  and  goodwill  that  existed  between  the  two  conntrics,  and 
that  a  people  springing  from  the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  inspired  and  animated  by  the  same  love  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  might  live  in  uninternipted  friendship  and  happiness. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  presented  himseff 
to  speak,  and  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  He  said,  "  Sir 
Benjamin  Phillips,  my  Lord  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  feel 
^in>  that  all  those  who  have  heard  the  words  which  have  just  been 
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uttered  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  what  has  been  said.  Allow 
me  to  say  to  you  that  among  the  many  dntiee  which  I  hare  to 
perform,  and  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  performing,  none  conld 
have  given  mo  greater  pleasure  than  to  assist  and  take  part  in  the 
unveiling  of  this  statue  on  this  occasion.  I'he  name  of  George 
Peabody  is  bo  well  known  to  all  of  you,  that  really  I  feel  some 
difficulty  in  saying  any  thing  new  of  that  remarkable  man ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  affords  me  the  deepest  gratification  to  join  in 
paying  a  mark  of  tribute  and  respect  to  the  name  of  that  great 
American  citizen  and  philanthropist' — I  may  say,  that  citizen  of 
the  world.  England  can  never  adequately  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  she  owes  to  him — London  especially,  where  his  won- 
derful charity  has  been  so  liberally  distributed.  For  a  man  not 
bom  in  this  country  to  give  a  sum — I  believe,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  for  purposes  of  benevolence  is  a  fact 
unexampled.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  who, 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  so  justly  remarked,  has  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  bis  poorer  fellow-citizeiiB,  and  especially  to  benefit 
their  moral  and  social  character." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Royal  Higbness's  address  the  statue  was 
uncovered,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheer  was  raised  on  its  being  exposed  to  view. 

His  Excellency  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Motley),  who  was 
received  with  hearty  cheers,  bore  testimony  \xs  the  admirable  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Story's  statue  to  the  original.  The  ceremony  was  then 
brought  to  a  close. 

—  Trial  of  Lord  Caerington  por  an  Assault. — A  charge  of 
assault,  preferred  by  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  against  Lord  Carrington, 
came  on  for  trial  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  at  Clerkenwell  before 
Sir  W.  A.  Bodkin,  the  Assistant-Judge,  and  a  fall  bench  of 
magistrates.  The  case  excited  great  interest,  and  the  court  was 
densely  crowded,  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  present. 

The  assault  complained  of  occurred  on  the  night  of  June  22, 
when  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  was  struck  on  coming  out  of 
the  Conservative  Club  by  Lord  Carrington.  Lord  Carrington 
had  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  certain  scurrilous  articles  reflecting 
on  himself  and  family  that  had  appeared  in  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  "  Queen's  Messenger,"  of  which  he  believed  Air.  Murray  to 
be  the  author,  and  took  this  mode  of  resenting  the  libel.  The 
grand  jury  ignored  that  part  of  the  bill  which  charged  Lord 
Carrington  with  inciting  Mr.  Murray  to  fight  a  duel.  Mr.  Gill 
and  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  were  counsel  for  the  complainant; 
the  Solicitor- General  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge),  Mr.  Gifiard,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Poland,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Theeiger  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
Lord  Carrington  pleaded  "  Not  guilty." 

Mr.  Gill,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  the  assault  was  not 
one  of  ordinary  character,  in  which  a  blow  was  struck  in  anger 
or  provocation,  but  a    preconcerted  attack   on  the  part  of  Lord 
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Carrington  and  his  friends,  the  defendant  having  procured 
Mr.  Murray's  photograph  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  his 
features.  The  jury,  he  hoped,  ivould  divest  their  minds  of  all 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  if  the  defendant's 
position  as  a  peer  and  lord-lieutenant  should  affect  their  minds  in 
any  way,  it  ivould  not  be  to  his  favour.  He  should  call  evidence 
to  show  that  a  cowardly  and  dastardly  attack  was  committed  at 
midnight  on  Mr.  Murray,  an  innocent  and  unarmed  gentleman, 
as  he  was  uneuBpectingly  leaving  his  club,  and  he  should  then  be 
entitled  to  ask  the  Court  to  visit  the  defendant  with  such  a 
punishment  as  should  be  actually  a  punishment,  and  not  a  mere 
nominal  fine,  which  Lord  Carrington  would  not  even  care  for, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  no  punishment 
at  all. 

Mr.  Eustace  Clare  Grrenville  Murray,  the  plaintiff,  was  the  chief 
witness.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gill,  he  said,  "I  recoIlet:t  the  night 
of  the  22nd  of  June.  I  was  going  home  from  the  Conservative 
Club,  when  I  met  a  young  man  on  the  steps,  who  asked  if  I  was 
Mr.  Murray.  On  my  asBwering  in  the  affirmative,  he  struck  a 
blow  on  my  hat.  I  went  back  into  the  club,  and  told  the  porter 
to  send  for  a  policeman.  The  defendant  came  in,  and  said, '  I  am 
XiOrd  Carrington ;  you  know  where  to  find  me.  If  you  wish  to 
hear  of  me  again,  you  will  know  where  to  find  me.'  That  was 
after  he  had  struck  me.  There  was  somebody  with  him  whom  I 
do  not  know.  I  had  never  seen  Lord  Carrington  before,  and  had 
had  no  quarrel  with  his  friends  or  relations.  He  struck  me  with  a 
whip  or  stick." 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — "  Did  yon  write  a 
paper  in  the  *  Queen's  Messenger,'  giving  an  account  of  the 
transaction  ?  " 

Mr.  Gill  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Solicitor-General. — "  I  have  a  right  to  ask  what  statement 
he  has  made,  without  putting  it  before  him.  Have  you  written  in 
the  '  Queen's  Messenger  ? ' " 

Witness. — "I  am  advised  to  decline  answering  any  questions 
connected  with  the  '  Queen's  Messenger.*  I  come  here  on  a  charge 
of  assault." 

"Why  do  you  decline?" 

"  Because  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  convict  me  of  perjury  on 
stolen  evidence," 

"  On  what  ground  have  you  been  advised  not  to  answer  ?" 

"  My  counsel  has  advised  it." 

"  On  the  ground  that  it  would  criminate  you  ?" 

"  My  counsel  has  advised  me  to  refuse." 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  refuse,  except  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  criminate  you." 

"  I  must  take  the  consequences." 

In  answer  to  further  questions  the  witness  said  he  resigned 
membership  in  the  Conservative  Club  the  day  before,  and  sob- 
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sequently  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  voted  oat  by  190 
votes  to  10. 

The  Solicitor- General  then  read  extractB  of  a  moat  malignant 
and  scurrilouB  nature  from  an  article  in  the  "  Queen's  Messenger," 
reflecting  on  the  Canington  family,  called  "  Bob  Coachington, 
Lord  Jarvey ;"  but  the  plaintiff  persistently  refused  to  state  bis 
1  with  the  article. 


The  porter  and  a  page  of  the  Conservative  Club  also  gave 
evidence  of  the  assault. 

Mr.  Gill  addressed  the  juiy,  and  contended  that  the  assault 
had  been  clearly  proved,  and  that  there  had  been  no  palliation  of 
or  attempt  to  justify  it.  Lord  Carrington's  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  bring  an  action,  or  lay  a  criminal  information  against 
the  publisher  or  printer. 

lie  Solicitor-General  said  he  was  not  going  to  ask  the  jury  to 
do  any  violence  to  their  conEciences,  or  to  act  against  their  oath, 
but  simply  to  show  them,  as  far  as  be  could,  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  real  assault  in  this  matter,  and  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Carrington,  which  be  thought  they  would  say 
was  becoming  to  him  as  a  nobleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  If 
the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  had  been  broken,  it  must 
be  vindicated.  If  they  thought  that  Mr.  Murray  bad  been 
assaulted,  although  he  could  not  deny  that  he  bad  himself  once 
said  that  be  never  was  assaulted,  the  jury  would  be  bound  to 
convict;  and  the  question  of  punishment,  which,  as  far  as  his 
experience  bad  gone,  was  not  generally  insisted  upon  by  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  would  remain  entirely  in  tbc  bands  of  the 
Court.  He  bad  been  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  Ijord 
Carrington's  duty  in  a  case  of  this  description  to  make  admissions 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Mr.  Murray's  case,  and  assisting 
him  to  prove  the  charge.  It  was  Mr.  Murray's  duty  to  prove 
Lord  Carrington  guilty.  Mr.  Murray,  said  the  Solicitor- General, 
had  taken  refiige  in  the  anonymous  character  which,  for  the  most 
part,  distinguished  the  English  press.  Mr.  Murray  would  not 
deny,  or  at  least  be  had  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  criminate  him  if  he  did  deny,  that  a  series  of  the  most 
malignant  and  disreputable  articles,  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
graced the  English  press  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  had  appeared 
in  the  "  Queen's  Messenger."  Nor  would  he  deny  that  an  article 
had  appeared  in  it  commenting  upon  even  the  personal  infirmities 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  called  before  them.  Nor  would  he 
deny  that  he  had  given  an  indemnity  to  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  toe  paper  against  any  actions  which  might  be  brought  against 
them. 

The  learned  counsel  commented  on  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
Mr.  Murray  had  fenced  with  biro  in  the  witness-box  on  questions 
-which  be  must  have  known  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Queen's 
Messenger,"  and  questions  which  he  had  no  earthly  reason  for 
refusing  to  answer.     Mr.  Murray  had  not  denied  that  he  knew  the 
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fkmily  name  was  ori^nally  Smith,  and  that  the  article  referred  to 
Iiord  Carrington,  hia  father,  grandfather,  and  the  whole  of  hia 
&niily,  nor  that  it  caet  eontnmely  upon  them,  hecause  they  had 
risen  from  that  respcctahle  claae  from  which  half  the  peerage  of 
this  country  was  descended.  Pitt,  whom  all  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  ^eatest  and  most  hi^h-miuded  of  men,  made  the  firet  Lord 
Carrington  a  peer  in  consequence  of  his  distin^ished  commercial 
prosperity  and  success,  and  this  was  made  a  matter  of  attack  on 
the  defendant  at  a  time  when  his  father  was  hardly  cold  in  the 
grave.  He  found  himself,  as  a  young  man,  placarded  over  London 
in  this  disgraceful  article ;  and  as  an  honourable  man  he  felt  still 
more  the  disgraceful  attack  on  those  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  whose  reputation  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  Tliis 
attack  appeared  in  a  paper  with  which  Mr.  Murray  would  not 
deny  that  he  was  connected,  it  being  one  of  a  series  of  personal 
attacks  on  the  Cuke  of  Cambridge  and  others,  showing  the  ntmost 
malignity  to  all  kinds  of  distinguished  men.  It  was  Lord  Car- 
rington  who  had  really  been  assailed,  and  the  true  criminal  was 
Mr.  Murray ;  but  if  Lord  Carrington  had  transgressed  the  law, 
he  was  readv  to  suffer  the  consequences,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of 
leaving  his  honour  and  character,  and  the  issue  of  the  caae,  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury  and  the  Court. 

Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin  having  summed  up,  the  jury  retired  from  the 
Court  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  finding  Lord  Carrington  "  Guilty  of  a  common  assault, 
committed  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  provocation."' 

The  learned  Judge  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  but  strongly  deprecated  the  gross  and  personal  attacks 
made  in  the  extracts  from  the  "Queen's  Messenger."  He  con- 
sidered that  circumstances  existed  which,  whether  the  prosecutor 
was  the  author  or  not,  connected  him  eufBciently  with  those 
publications  to  justify  Lord  Carrington  in  believing  that  he  was  the 
author  of  them.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  had  sufficiently  vindicated 
the  law,  and  shown  that  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  position, 
could  violate  the  law  with  impunity.  Their  duty  was  to  take 
such  a  course  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  learned  Judge  said,  in  conclusion,  "  We  must  call  on 
you.  Lord  Carrington,  to  enter  into  your  own  recognizances  in 
100/.  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  you  should  he  called  upon.  If 
there  should  be  any  renewal  of  violence  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
you  will  undoubtedly  he  liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  to 
receive  sentence;  hut  if  not,  you  may  consider  this  unpleasant 
affair,  as  far  as  this  Court  is  concerned,  as  at  an  end." 

The  parties  then  left  the  Court. 

27.  Fatal  Accident  on  the  Schreckhorh. — A  fatal  accident 
occurred  to  the  Rev.  Julius  M.  Elliott,  of  Brighton,  while  ascend- 
ing the  Schreekhorn.  The  following  letter  from  Captain  Ramsay 
Phipps,  gives  an  account  of  the  melancholy  occurrence ; — 

"  Mr.  Elliott  was  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  my  brother,  the 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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Rev.  P.  W.  Phipps,  with  the  object  of  ascending  several  monntaiDB 
together.  They  were  accompanied  by  Franz  Biner,  of  Zermatt, 
Mr.  Elliott's  guide  for  the  last  four  years,  and  by  Joseph  Lauber, 
of  Zermatt,  as  porter.  On  Monday  afternoon,  the  26th  inst,, 
they  left  Orindelwald,  to  sleep  at  the  cave  under  the  Kastenstein, 
taking  with  them  Peter  Banmann,  of  Grindelwald,  ae  an  additional 
porter. 

"Their  intention  was  to  separate  on  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Elliott  to  ascend  the  Schreckhom  with  Biner  and  Lauber,  my 
brother  to  go  over  the  Strahleck  and  back  with  Baumann.  How- 
ever, Tuesday  morning  proved  so  fine,  that  Mr.  Elliott  advised  my 
brother  to  change  his  plans,  and  accompany  him  up  the  Schreck- 
hora.  This  my  brother  t^reed  to  do,  on  the  stipulation  that  Mr, 
Elliott  should  still  go  as  he  had  originally  proposed,  allowing  my 
brother  to  follow  independently  with  Peter  Bauraann,  so  that  he 
might  be  no  hindrance  to  Mr.  Elliott's  welbknown  rapid  climbing. 

"  The  first  half  of  the  ascent  was  effected  with  comparative 
ease,  the  weather  being  perfect,  and  the  snow  in  first-rate  condition. 

"  As  the  rocks  became  more  difiicult,  Baumann  and  my  brother 
put  on  their  rope.  Mr.  Elliott,  however,  declined  to  put  on  his, 
as  he  thought  it  unnecessary.  He  ascended  very  rapidly,  and  went 
on  some  distance  in  advance  with  his  two  guides. 

"  When  my  brother  and  Baumann  reached  the  Col  at  the  top, 
Mr.  Elliot,  with  Biner  and  Lauber,  were  about  half-way  up  the 
final  peak ;  they  were  just  leaving  the  snow,  and  were  cutting  the 
last  steps  to  reach  the  rocks  of  the  summit;  they  were  in  great 
spirits  at  their  success,  and  the  two  parties  shouted  in  congratulation 
one  to  another. 

"  At  this  moment,  it  appears  that  in  springing  from  the  snow  on 
to  the  rocks,  Mr.  Elliott  slipped  and  fell.  Lauber  was  on  the  rocks, 
but  not  firmly  placed,  and  could  render  no  assistance.  Biner  caught 
him  by  the  arm  for  the  instant,  but  failed  to  hold  him,  and,  being 
unroped,  Mr.  Elliott  glided  rapidly  down  the  steep  snow  slopes  of 
the  north-east  face  of  the  mountain,  rolling  occasionally  over,  until 
he  disappeared  from  their  sight,  some  1000  feet  below,  near  the 
Iiauter>aar  glacier. 

"  My  brother  urged  eagerly  upon  the  gaides  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  descend  after  his  friend,  but  it  was  declared  by 
them  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  only  way,  they  said,  by  which 
the  spot  could  be  reached,  was  by  returning  to  Grindelwald,  and 
sending  men  thence  up  to  the  Lauter-aar  glacier  by  the  upper 
Grindelwald  glacier.  One  effort  was  made  by  joining  the  two 
ropes  together,  and  letting  Baumann  down  as  far  as  they  would 
reach,  in  the  hope  of  his  being  able  to  see  any  thing-;  but  he  could 
see  only  Uie  farrow  marked  in  the  snow  by  the  fall,  and  though  he 
shouted  repeatedly  no  answer  came. 

"  They  then  returned  to  Grindelwald  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 

but  the  descent  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  then  insecure  state  of 

the  snow,  and  by  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  reach  it  antil  five 
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o'clock  in  the  aftemooD.  My  brother  immediittely  applied  to  Herr 
BohreDj  of  the  Hdt«l  de  I'Aigle,  who  at  once  exerted  himself  witli 
a  promptitude  and  zeal  which  cannot  su£Bcientlj  be  praised,  and 
which  demand  our  gratefiil  acknowledgment.  He  sent  off  directly 
six  guides,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Michel^  to  use  their  ntmost 
efforts  to  discover  the  body  of  Mr.  Elliott. 

■'OTittdelwHld,  Jal;28." 

The  body  of  Mr.  Elliott  was  ultimately  found  shockingly  lace- 
rated, and  was  buried  in  Grindelwald  churchyard. 


AUGUST. 

7.  Opbmino  of  FmsBWi  Park. — Finsbury  Park  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  by  Sir  John  Thwait«s,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  ceremonial  was  of  a  simple 
character,  and  the  spectators  were  comparatively  few.  At  three 
o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  composed  of  vestrymen,  school- 
boys, the  39th  Middlesex  Volunteers,  the  Stoke  Newington  Rifles, 
and  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  several  of  his  colleagues.  A  circuit  of 
the  park  having  been  made,  the  processionists  marched  to  a  spot 
upon  which  a  rude  platform  had  been  erected,  and  from  this  Sir 
John  Thwaites  declared  the  park  open  "in  perpetuity."  TTic 
volunteer  bands  then  played  the  National  Anthem,  after  which  the 
admission  of  the  public  was  signalized  by  the  firing  of  twenty-one 
maroons.  The  next  part  of  the  programme  was  a  brief  address  by 
Sir  John  Thwaites ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Cotton  then  offered  a  few  remarks ; 
the  National  Anthem  was  played  a  second  time,  and  the  cerem<»iy 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

12.  ExBCUTiON  AT  PORTLAND. — Jouah  X>ethridge  was  executed 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  warder  at  the  Portland  convict  establish- 
ment, within  the  walls  of  the  county  prison  at  Dorchester.  The 
prisoner's  life  revealed  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  law, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  existence  had  been  passed  in  gaoL 
He  was  a  native  of  Wednesbury,  and  although  only  twenty  yean 
of  age  when  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  by  tiie  magistrates  at  the 
Stafford  Sessions,  in  January,  1865,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  ben 
summarily  convicted  no  less  than  eleven  times  previoualy.  The 
offence  of  which  he  was  charged  was  that  of  stealing  from  the 
person  of  Annie  Morris  Constable  a  purse  and  the  sam  <d 
Is.  lid.,  at  Great  Barr,  on  November  11,  1864,  and  the  Court, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  previous  convictions, 
sentenced  him  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  During  his  six 
months'  probation  in  Stafford  Gaol,  his  conduct  was  reported 
to  have  been  good,  and  on  May  15,  186&,  he  was  sent  to 
Fentonville,  where  he  remained  six  months,  before  beiog  transferred 
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to  Portland.  Here  the  convict  bore  a  unifonnly  bad  character,  and 
was  so  sullen  and  obetinate  that  the  warders  had  frequently  to 
report  him  for  ingubordi nation.  On  March  23  last  he  was 
engagei  with  others  in  the  erection  of  a  bastion  on  the  Verne 
fortifications,  when  the  warder  in  char^  of  the  gang  spoke  to  him 
in  reference  to  his  work.  Dethridge  sullenly  replied  that  he  should 
do  his  work  as  he  pleasedj  and  used  other  insolent  language  towards 
Trevett,  who  was  then  standing  on  the  embrasure  of  the  bastion, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  basement.  About  an  hour  after  the  alter- 
cation occurred,  the  convict,  armed  with  a  heavy  pointed  atone- 
pick,  crept  up  the  embankment,  and,  stealing  behind  the  unsus- 
pecting warder,  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  knocking 
bim  insensible  into  the  battery.  The  cowardly  attack  was  followed 
ap  in  the  most  savage  manner,  the  convict  leaping  down  to  the 
spot  where  the  officer  lay,  and  striking  him  two  terrific  blows, 
which  completely  shattered  the  poor  fellow's  skull.  The  other 
convicts  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but  not  in  time  to  avert  the 
dreadful  outrage,  and  the  unfortunate  Trevett  died  while  being 
conveyed  to  the  prison  hospital.  The  prisoner  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and,  after  an  official  investigation  at  the  establishment,  he 
was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Dorset  Summer  Assizes,  on  the 
25th  ult.,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Mr.  Justice  Lush. 
He  seemed  to  treat  the  affair  with  the  utmost  iudifference,  and 
even  smiled  contemptuously  as  the  learned  Judge  assumed  the 
black  cap  previous  to  delivering  sentence  of  death.  After  his 
condemnation  he  maintained  a  sullen,  obstinate  demeanour,  which 
nothing  seemed  to  ruffie,  and  up  to  the  last  he  manifested  no 
concern  whatever  as  to  the  awfiil  doom  which  awaited  him. 

17.  Fatal  Collision  om  thb  G&eat  Northe&n  Railwas. — A 
deplorable  accident — inasmuch  as  it  was  fatal  in  a  terrible  manner, 
by  absolutely  roasting  alive  one  poor  fellow,  and  injurious  to  several 
others — occurred  on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight,  at  Bamet. 

The  trains  to  which  the  accident  occurred  were  a  passenger  train 
returning  empty  to  Southgate,  after  delivering  its  passengers  at 
Bamet,  and  a  goods  train  on  its  journey  down  the  line.  The 
passenger  train  was  the  last  one  due  from  London,  and  it  was  at 
Bamet  at  half-past  eleven,  with  the  engine  facing  down  the  line. 
The  engine  was  detached  or  uncoupled  from  the  train  with  the 
guard's  break,  and  ran  by  a  crossing-line  on  to  the  up-line,  with 
the  tender  first.  It  so  ran  past  the  now  empty  train,  and,  coming 
to  another  "crossing,"  ran  again  on  to  the  down-line,  and  was 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  The  engine-driver,  whose  name 
was  Murphitt,  asked  the  si^alman  if  all  was  right,  and  the  reply 
was,  "  When  you  are  all  right  you  may  right  away."  Deceased, 
whose  name  was  Arthur  South,  said  to  Murphitt,  "  Now,  get 
ready,  Harry,  and  right  away :  make  haste  home,"  and  jumped 
mto  his  break,  and  the  train  started.  A  goods  train  was  waiting 
at  Whetstone,  and  to  this  the  signalman  sent  the  messages  t>o 
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"get  ready"  and  "come  on,"  "line  clear."  Wlietetone  being 
about  a  mile  off,  on  the  London  side,  a  point  onght  to  have  been 
held  over  to  allow  the  train  to  pass  on  the  up-linc;  bnt  this, 
apparently,  was  not  done,  and  the  train  came  into  collision  with 
the  goods  train,  just  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  engine 
meeting  engine.  Murphitt  jumped  off,  and  the  stoker,  Gaseeldean, 
did  the  same  after  him ;  but  the  two  were  ao  much  injured  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Royal  Free  HospitaL  The  engine  of 
the  paaeenger  train  reared  againet  the  other,  and  in  a  moment 
there  was  an  explosion  of  the  gasometer  in  the  guard's  ran  of  the 
passenger  train  (the  train  being  lit  with  gas),  and  the  nnfortunate 
man's  body  was  thrown  by  the  explosion  on  to  the  front  of  the 
engine,  where  it  burnt  all  night ;  for  the  carriages  and  the  van 
continued  to  bum  until  after  daylight. 

24.  Cruise  op  tub  Lords  op  the  Aduiealty. — Mr.  Childeis, 
M.P.,  First  Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty,  with  Vice-Admind  Sir  Sydney 
Dacres,  K.C.B.,  First  Sea  Lord,  accompanied  by  their  staff-omcers, 
secretaries,  &c.,  sailed  from  England  for  a  cmise  in  the  Mediter> 
ranean,  with  a  fleet  comprising  the  cream  of  our  modem  navy. 
They  were : — 

1.  The  "  Agincourt,"  28  guns,  6121  tons,  armoured,  iron-built, 
screw-engined  ship,  of  1350-horse  power.  2.  The  "Minotaur," 
34  guns,  6621  tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship,  of 
ISSO-horee  power.  3.  The  "Northumberland,"  28  guns,  6621 
tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship,  of  135U-horee 
power.  4.  The  "  Hercules,"  14  guns,  6234  tons,  armoured,  iron- 
built,  Bcrew-engined  ship,  of  ISOO-horse  power.  5.  The  "  Bellero- 
phon,"  14  guns,  4270  tons,  armoured,  iron-ibuilt,  screw-engined 
ship,  of  lOOO-horse  power.  6,  The  "Monarch,"  7  guns,  6102 
tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship  (double  turret),  of 
llOO-horse  power.  7.  The  "Inconstant,"  17  guns,  4066  tons, 
unarmonred,  iron-bnilt,  screw-engined  ship,  of  lOOO-horse  power. 

37.  The  International  Univbksity  Boat-race.  —  The  long- 
expected  contest  on  the  Thames  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  between 
the  four-oared  boats  of  the  Harvard  and  Oxford  University  crews, 
representing  the  championship  of  America  and  old  England  re- 
spectively, resulted  this  afternoon  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 

The  river  was  kept  clear  of  all  steamers,  barges,  and  other  hirge 
vessels,  by  order  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board;  a  line  of 
sentinel  ba^ee,  with  a  strong  iron  chain  made  fast  to  each  bank  of 
the  river,  having  been  placed  directly  across  at  Putney,  to  prevent 
their  coming  up ;  but  many  hundreds  of  small  row-boats  lay  close 
to  both  shores,  though  forbidden  to  move  out  upon  the  water. 
Only  three  steamboats  (the  "  Lotus,"  appointed  to  convey  the  um- 
pires; the  " Sunflower,"  allotted  to  the  newspaper  reporters;  and 
the  steam-launch  "  Ariel,"  for  Mr.  Lord,  the  ofiicer  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy)  were  suffered  along  the  four-mile  course.  The  towing^ 
paths,  the  banks,  the  roads,  and  the  bridges  were  thronged  with 
spectators,  who  swarmed  more  thickly  at  Putney,  Hammersmith, 
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Ohiswick,  and  Mortl^ej  both  on  the  Middlesex  and  on  the  Surrey 
Bide,  than  was  ever  seen  at  the  annual  match  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  two  crewB,  all  being  ready,  went  down  to  the  river  shortly 
before  five  o'clock,  the  Oxford  men  to  the  Leander  Club  boat-house, 
and  the  Harvard  men  to  that  of  the  London  Rowing  Club.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  embark.  The  Oxford  crew  were  first  afloat, 
and  pushed  off  from  the  shore  about  five  minutes  to  five  o'clock, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Americans.  Both  crews  were 
loudly  cheered  as  they  paddled  down  to  the  post.  Some  little  time 
was  wasted  before  fJiey  could  start,  for,  by  some  oversight,  no 
station  boats  had  been  provided  from  which  to  hold  the  stems  of 
the  racing  boats  preparatory  to  the  start.  At  length  two  skiffs 
were  procured,  and,  dropping  their  anchors  just  ahead  of  the  line 
of  lighters,  were  placed  in  position.  The  two  racing  boats  then 
backed  down  to  them,  the  Harvard  crpw  taking  the  Middlesex  side, 
while  the  Oxonians  were  on  the  Surrey  side,  both  immediately 
opposite  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel  at  Putney.  At  ten  minut^ 
past  five  the  starter — Mr,  W,  Blaikie,  Secretary  of  the  Harvard 
University  Boat  Club — prepared  to  get  them  oft;  but  the  Oxford 
crew  not  being  quite  ready,  a  few  moments  of  suspense  elapsed. 
At  length,  at  fourteen  minutes  past  five  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  race  commenced. 

The  following  were  the  names  and  weights  of  the  crews : — 


OXTORD. 

1.  F.  Wilkn,  Eieter      .     .    . 

2.  A  yarborougb,  Liuoola  ■    . 

3.  J.  C.  'Hnnj,  University  .    . 
Stroke,  S.  D.  DiirbiBhira,  Balli 

J.  H.  UbU,  Corpus  (col.)   . 


11 

10 

12 

2 

13 

8 

11 

6 

7 

2 

HARVARD. 

1.  J.  S.  Ftj,  Boctou Ill 

2.  F.  0.  Lymu,  HaoalaD  Islands  11  1 
S.  W.  H.  Simmons,  Concord  .  .  12  a 
Stroke,  A.  F.  Loring,  Boston .    .  11    0 

A.  Barnham,  Chiogo  (cox.)   .  7  10 


The  Harvard  crew  dipped  their  oars  into  the  water  first,  but  the 
Oxonians  were  almost  as  quickly  under>way.  So  rapidly  did  the 
Americans  get  their  boat  off,  that  off  the  Duke's  Head,  about  half 
way  between  the  Star  and  Gwier  and  Simmons's  yard,  they  led  by 
half  a  length,  which  advantage  they  had  increased  to  a  whole  length 
opposite  the  London  Club  boat-house.  The  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers  of  the  multitude  made  a  deafening  uproar.  At  the  Bishop's 
Creek,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  the  Harvard  crew  had, 
if  possible,  added  yet  more  to  their  lead,  and  seemed  to  be  clear  of 
Oxford,  with  a  couple  of  feet  to  spare.  On  getting  past  the  Willows, 
and  the  site  of  the  old  h^f-mile  post,  there  was  no  change.  The 
Harvard  crew,  who  were  rowing  a  veiy  rapid  stroke  of  at  least 
forty-two  to  the  minute,  held  their  advantage,  if  they  did  not 
slightly  add  to  it.  The  Oxford  erew,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pull- 
ing a  very  steady  stroke  of  perhaps  thirty-nine  to  the  minute, 
without  hurry  or  scrambling,  and  with  every  appearance  of  keeping 
it  up  all  the  way;  hut  their  boat,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  be 
movmg  slowly,  compared  with  that  of  the  Americans.     At  Craven 
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Cottage  the  Oxford  crew,  as  both  made  for  the  bend  to  the  rigiif 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  coming  up  to  their  opponents;  but  Uiis 
was  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  owing  to  the  crews,  which  had 
hitherto  been  wide  of  one  another,  closing  together  preparatory  to 
entering  the  long  reach  for  the  Soapworks'  point.  Indeed^  thej 
approa^ed  the  Harvard  boat  so  rapidly  that  their  coxswain  was 
compelled  to  edge  out  a  little  so  as  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  a  too 
free  use  of  his  left-hand  rudder-line  caused  his  boat  to  lose  way  and 
ground  at  the  same  time,  the  Harvard  crew  at  this  moment  lading 
by  something  over  a  length.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  of 
Craven  Cottage  the  Harvard  coxswain,  apparently  not  liking  the 
slack  water  nnder  the  Middlesex  shore,  sheered  outwards,  and  bored 
the  Oxford  crew  towards  midstream,  the  latter  giving  way  at  once. 
This  little  bit  of  manoeuvring  gave  the  American  boat  a  further 
advantage,  so  that  off*  the  Grass  Wharf,  just  above  the  Cottage, 
they  led  by  a  length  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts.  Below  Roee- 
bank  Villa,  while  the  two  boata  were  crossing  the  water  for  the 
point  on  the  Surrey  shore  below  Hammersmith,  the  Oxford  crew 
drew  up  slightly,  and  the  pace  of  the  Harvard  men  seemed  to 
diminish  a  trifle.  But  this  idea  was  immediately  dispelled  by  their 
once  more  drawing  away  from  Oxford,  as  they  passed  the  Crab  Tree, 
the  American  boat  being  well  steered  out,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  river.  Here  the  flood-tide  was  less  spent  than  closer  in  shore, 
where  the  Oxonians  were  taken.  Consequently,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance it  appeared  as  if  the  Harvard  crew  were  about  to  leave  the 
Oxford  men  astern ;  this  being  just  above  the  Crab  Tree  and  some 
distance  below  the  clump  of  trees  adjoining  the  Soapworks,  on  the 
Surrey  shore.  But  on  rounding  the  point  below  Messrs.  Cowan's 
wharf  the  state  of  afiairs  underwent  a  change,  the  Oxford  crew 
once  more  beginning  to  hold  their  onii,  and,  as  the  two  boats 
passed  the  Soapworks,  perceptibly  gaining  on  the  Americans.  A 
cheer  was  sent  up  by  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  on  the  wharf; 
it  was  taken  up  and  re-echoed  by  thousands  of  people  as  the  boats 
came  in  sight  of  Hammersmith-bridge.  After  passing  the  Soap- 
works,  and  when  the  boats  were  pointed  for  the  centre  span  of  the 
Suspension -bridge,  the  Oxford  crew,  who  now  benefited  by  the 
flood  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  began  to  overtake  the  Harvard 
boat,  overlapping  it  just  below  the  steamboat  pier,  and  drawing  up 
several  feet  over  its  stem  as  they  both  shot  the  arch — reached  in 
8  min.  20  see.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  Oxford  crew, 
who  were  vociferously  cheered  by  the  crowd  above,  gtuned  still 
more  upon  the  Americans,  and  ofi'  Biffin's  yard  were  barely  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  in  the  rear.  Opposite  the  Doves  it  became 
clear  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  Oxford  boat 
would  overtake  and  pass  its  rival;  but  the  Harvard  men  made 
such  gallant  efforts  to  avert  defeat,  that  it  was  some  distance  before 
Oxford  could  be  said  to  be  on  even  terms  with  them,  the  Harvaid 
four  still  leading  off  the  Oil-mills  by  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
Tigth.    No  material  alteration  occurred  for  another  hundred  yuds. 
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until  after  pasemg^  the  staging  erected  in  tbe  river  off  the  West 
I^iddlesex  Waterworks,  when  the  Oxford  crew,  inch  by  inch,  and 
stroke  hj  stroke,  reduced  the  remaining  portion  of  the  distance  by 
which  they  were  headed.     In  rounding  the  bend  just  below  Chis- 
\7ick  Eyot  they  made  a  grand  effort,  and  at  length  drew  level  with 
the  Americans  for  the  first  time  subsequently  to  leaving  the  start- 
ing-post, this  happening  juet  opposite  the  Old  Ship  Tavern,  at 
Chiswick  Lower  Mall.     "When  once  the  Oxonians  were  really  level 
^th  the  Harvard  crew,  the  latter  fell  out  of  order  in  their  rowing. 
At  the  foot  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  Oxford  crew  led  by  half  a  length, 
hoth  boats  keeping  a  good  parallel  course  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.     Of  a  sudden  ^e  Harvard  boat  suddenly  sheered  in  towards 
the  Oxford  boat,  which  held  on  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction. 
So  close  did  the  oars  of  the  two  crews  come  to  each  other,  that  for 
a  moment  there  was  considerable  danger  of  a  collision;  but  the 
bow-side  oars  of  the  Oxford  being  well  ahead  of  the  stroke-side  oars 
of  the  Harvard  boat,  there  was  no  contact,  and  all  further  danger 
was  obviated  by  the  American  coxswain  fetching   his   boat  out 
towards  midstream.     Indeed,  so  determined  did  he  appear  to  avoid 
touching,  that  he  took  his  men  unnecessarily  wide,  and,  by  throw- 
ing the  boat  slightly  athwart  the  tide,  lost  them  some  ground.     As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  their  true  course,  tbe  Harvard  crew 
spurted,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  to  hold  way  with  the  English 
crew;   but  as  the  effort  died  out,   about  the  middle  of  Chiswick 
Eyot,  the  latter  once  more  drew  slowly  away,  the  race  being  now 
safe.     Off  the  upper  end  of  tbe  eyot  the  Oxford  coxswain  steered 
out  in  front  of  the  Harvard  boat,  and  skilfully  threw  the  back-wash 
of  his  boat  on  to  that  of  the  Americans,  which  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture; and  at  Chiswick  Church,  reached  in  13  min.  15  sec.j 
Oxford  led  by  one  length  and  a  trifle  over.     Nothing  but  an  acci- 
dent could  then  alter  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  for  the  Oxford  crew, 
rowing  with   great  precision,  while  the  Americans  were  rapidly 
becoming  unsteady  and  losing  their  compactness,  increased  their 
advantage  at  every  stroke,  leading  by  two  lengths  off  the  White 
Cottage,  above  Chiswick,  and  rather  more  at  the  Battering  Creek, 
in  tbe  Ihike  of  Devonshire's  meadows,  and  further  at  Barnes  rail* 
way-bridge,  reached  in  18  min.  4  sec.     From  the  bridge  upwards 
tbe  Oxford  crew  still  added  to  their  lead.     Just  before  reaching  the 
Ship,  a  young  man  who  was  sculling  a  lady  about  in  a  gig  rowed 
out  suddenly  from  the  Middlesex  shore  in  front  of  the  Oidbrd  boat, 
BO  that  in  order  to  avoid  running  into  her  the  Oxford  coxswain  was 
compelled  to  sheer  his  boat  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  as  it  was  the 
bow-side  oars  of  the  crew  just  missed  hitting  the  gig.     By  this 
eontretempt  Oxford  lost  at  least  a  length;   for  by  the  time  their 
boat  was  again  straightened  the  Har\'ard  four  had  come  up  a  little. 
But  notwithstanding  this  the  former  reached  the  Ship  first,  win- 
ners, by  a  length  and  a  half,  of  one  of  the  best-contest«J  races  ever 
lowed  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  and  one  equally  honourable 
to  victors  and  vanquished.    The  tiAe  of  the  race  was  22  min. 
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41^  sec.  Oxford;  and  Z2  mio.  47^  sec.  Harvard,  giving  a  difference 
of  BIX  seconds  in  favour  of  Oxford — as  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ben- 
son's  chronograph,  which  was  taken  on  board  the  tunpire's  boat  at 
the  special  request  of  Mr.  filaikie,  Secretary  to  the  Harvard  Club. 
It  was  at  0rst  supposed  that  the  Oxford  boat  won  by  four  lengths; 
but  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  who  officiated  as  judge,  asserted  that  the 
Oxford  crew  only  won  by  a  length  and  a  half;  and  the  occupants 
of  the  judge's  boat,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four — including ' 
John  Phelps,  who  acts  as  judge  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat- 
race — all  agreed  that  when  the  crews  passed  the  flag  an  interval  of 
half  a  length  only  separated  the  stem  of  the  Oxford  from  the  bow 
of  the  Harvard  boat,  but  that  the  latter  were  rowing  very  wide  of 
their  opponents.  The  winners  rowed  in  a  boat  built  by  J.  and  S. 
Salter,  of  Oxford;  and  the  losers  in  one  constructed  at  Putney  by 
Elliott,  of  Green  Point,  United  States,  who  came  over  with  the 
Harvard  crew. 

A  dinner  was  given  the  same  evening  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Mort- 
lake,  to  the  two  crews,  to  meet  whom  a  large  party  had  been 
invited. 

The  competitors  in  the  race  were  entertained,  on  the  30th,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  the  London  Rowing  Club.  More  than  100 
gentlemen  sat  down.  The  room  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and 
other  devices  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  James  Layton,  President  of  the  Club.  On  his  right  were 
Messrs.  Simmons  (Harvard  Boat  Club),  Mr.-  Charles  Dickens, 
Mr,  Fay  {H.  B.  C),  -Sir  James  Anderson  (Captain  of  the  Great 
Eastern  steam-ship),  Mr.  Blaikie  (Secretary  of  the  H.  B.  C),  and 
others.  On  the  chairman's  left  were  Messrs.  F.Willan  (O.U.B.C), 
Lyman,  and  Bumham  (H.  B.  C.) ;  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P. ;  Sir 
Aubrey  Paul,  and  Messrs,  Bass  and  Rice,  who  occupied  seats  in  tbe 
Harvard  crew  when  they  first  came  to  England.  Ailer  the  dinner, 
the  guests  left  for  a  little  time  to  vritness  the  display  of  fireworks 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  They  included  two  set  pieces  in  honour 
of  the  crews,  "  Harvard,"  in  crimson  letters,  was  the  first  set 
piene,  to  the  right ;  and  "  Oxford,"  in  dark  blue,  to  the  left ;  eaeh 
word  surrounded  hy  a  wreath,  with  crossed  oars  underneath.  On 
returning  to  the  dinner-table,  the  customary  healths  of  the  "  Qne^i 
and  Royal  Family  "  were  proposed  by  the  chairman,  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  "  President  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
amid  loud  cheering,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening  as  an  invited 
visitor  of  the  London  Rowing  Club,  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
names  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Simmons  and  Mr,  F.  Willan. 

Mr,  Simmons,  who  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering,  ex- 
pressed his  best  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  crew  as  well  as  himaelf, 
tor  the  honour  done  them,  and  for  the  kindness  of  the  London 
Bowing  Club,  whoso  members  had  all  vied  with  one  another  to 
advise  and  help  the  Americans  in  ever^  possible  way.  The  Har- 
vard men  came  over  under  considerable  difficulties,  such  as  those 
of  change  of  climate,  different-water,  and  different  boats  and  fi^oa- 
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ing.  He  trusted  tliat  if  another  crew  came  over  to  me^  Oxford, 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them 
would  not  be  onserviceable.  He  had  formed  one  of  the  nnsac- 
cessful  crew,  bat  from  what  he  had  seen  of  EngUA  oaisnten  and 
English  rowing,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  di^^^race  to  be  beaten  by 
the  Oxford  crew. 

Mr.  F.  Willan  next  rose  and  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  winning  crew,  who,  he  said,  all  lived  far  airay 
from  London,  and  had  to  keep  long-standing  engagements.  a.e 
bad  rowed,  he  said,  many  hard  races  from  Pntaey  to  Mortlake,  but 
none  so  hard  as  the  match  of  Friday.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Oxford  men  were,  he  observed,  dne  to  Messrs.  Warre  and  Morrison 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  crew  in  their  rowing  and  in  their 
physical  condition. 

The  company  shortly  afterwards  broke  np. 

31.  Lettbb  from  Mb.  Peabody. — Mr.  Feabody  addressed  the 
following  Letter  to  the  Committee  chained  with  the  erection  of  his 
statue : — 

"Bdtbnore,  Aogmt  31. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  the 
28th  of  July,  announcing  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Story's  statue  of 
myself  near  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I  have 
to  express  to  you,  individually  and  collectively,  my  warmest  and 
kindest  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the 
undertaking  from  its  very  inception,  and  my  gratification  at  learning 
that  the  assiduous  attention  which  you  have  devoted  to  it  has  been 
so  perfectly  crowned  with  snccess. 

"  The  international  character  which  was  given  to  the  ceremonies 
has  been  especially  gratifying  to  me,  as  every  thing  has  ever  been 
which  could  tend  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  great  nations  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  both  of  them  very  dear  to  me,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  feel  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  accepted  your  invitation,  and  for  the 
graceful  manner  and  kind  expressions  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue ;  and  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  learn  that,  on  that  occasion,  my  friend  Mr.  Motley,  the 
American  Minister,  addressed,  as  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in 
public,  an  English  audience. 

"  And  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  an 
eminent  American  sculptor  should  have  so  well  ^rformed  the  task 
you  gave  him,  and  that  your  choice  has  been  sustained  by  the  verdict 
of  the  London  public,  who  have  manifested  so  kind  an  interest  and 
approval  in  the  result. 

"  I  notice  with  much  gratification,  among  the  list  of  subscribers, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  working  men  of  London  aided  the 
andertaking  by  their  subscriptions. 

"  I  can  but  hope  that  the  course  of  my  life,  now  drawing  towards 
ita  close,  may  justify,  when  finished,  all  the  honours  which  have 
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been  bo  freely  bestowed  on  me,  of  which  tiaa  u  one  of  the  greatest ; 
and  I  cannot  more  strongly  express  my  feelings  than  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  a  man  of 
any  rank,  however  high,  who  would  not  feel  honoured  by  such  a 
noble  testimonial  as  you  have  just  dedicated  to  a  bumble  American 
citizen. 

"  With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Geoeo£  Peabodt." 


SEPTEMBER. 

13.  Weeck  op  the  "Carnatic." — A  terrible  shipwreck  befell  one 
of  the  fine  fleet  of  mail  steamers  of  the  FeniusuJar  and  Oriental 
Company,  the  "  Carnatic,"  a  powerful  iron-built  vessel  of  1 776  tons, 
which  was  totally  lost,  with  about  twenty-six  of  her  people,  off  the 
Island  of  Shadwan,  in  the  Oulf  of  Suez,  this  morning. 

The  "  Carnatic  "  had  for  some  time  been  employed  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  service  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  and  Bombay  and 
China.  She  left  Suez  for  Bombay  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst., 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  P.  B.  Jones,  K.N.R.,  commander,  an 
old  and  experienced  officer  of  the  company.  She  carried  twenty-two 
first-class  passengers,  twelve  second,  one  native  servant,  and  one 
child — in  all,  thirty-seven.  She  bad  a  general  cargo,  shipped  from 
the  steamer  "Venetian,"  from  Liverpool,  together  with  about 
40,000/.  in  specie.  A  telegram  of  her  departure  was  received  at  the 
company's  office  in  Leadenhall-street,  and  the  first  they  heard  of  the 
disaster  to  the  ship  was  early  on  the  17th,  when  a  relative  of  one  of 
the  passengers  waited  on  the  secretary  with  a  telegram,  reporting- 
that  the  "  Carnatic  "  was  totally  wrecked,  and  that  his  friends  were 
to  be  telegraphed  to  that  he  was  saved.  Beyond  this,  no  positive 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  company  till  about  noon,  when  the 
following  came  to  hand  from  their  supenntendent  at  Suez : — 

"  Saei,  September  16,  tw»  kjn. 

"The  'Carnatic,'  steamship,  from  Suez  for  Bombay,  was  totally 
wrecked  of  Shadwan  at  one  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  September.  IW- 
sengers  and  crew  landed  on  Shadwan,  and  arrived  in  the  '  Sumatra ' 
at  Suez  at  two  a.m.,  September  16,  excepting  five  passengers  and 
nine  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and  fi^een  natives.  Mails,  specie, 
cargo,  and  baggage  '  went  down  in  ship.' " 

After  the  receipt  of  the  above,  another  was  received : — 

'Soet,  Septemba  1& 

"  The  '  Sumatra '  arrived  at  two  a.m.  to-day.  The  '  Carnatic '  a 
total  wreck  off  Shadwan  at  one  a.m.,  September  13.  I^ssengns 
and  crew  landed  on  Shadwan,  and  arrived  in  '  Sumatra,'  with  the 
exception  of  the  following,  who  are  missing :— Captain  Pope,  Mr. 
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lliompson,  Mr,  Cuppage,  Mr.  Pidding  (Peuinsuliir  and  Oriental 
Service),  and  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Hansford  (eu^^eon),  Mr.  Gardner 
(purser),  Mr.  M'lntosh  (purser's  clerk),  Mr.  Boqne  {chief  engineer), 
Mr.  Coll,  Mr.  M'Caw  (fifth  engineer),  F.  Ferguson  (steward), 
Woods,  Spratt,  Harper,  and  fifteen  natives.  Mails,  specie,  cargo, 
and  luggage  went  down  in  ship." 

The  following  account  of  the  wreck  was  given  by  one  of  the 


"The  'Camatic'  left  Suez  for  Bombay  on  Snnday,  the  12th 
inst.,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones.  By  Sunday  night,  at  half-past 
eleven,  she  had  reached  the  island  of  Shadwan,  the  last  of  the 
group  of  islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  the  broad 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  commences.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  night 
very  starlight  and  clear,  and  the  ship  steaming  at  eleven  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour,  when  she  ran  dead  on  to  a  well-known  coral  reef 
which  fringes  the  island  of  Shadwan.  The  shock  was  not  very 
violent,  for  she  ran  on  to  a  slanting  portion  of  the  reef,  her  bows 
lifting  right  out  of  the  water,  and  sliding  so  far  up  on  to  the  bank, 
that  die  remained  about  evenly  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  her 
forepart  as  far  as  the  funnel  resting  on  the  coral,  and  her  aflerpart 
projecting,  unsupported,  over  the  deep  water  adjoining  the  bank. 
Her  bows  were  thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
degrees,  and  she  was  also  leaning  over  to  the  starboard  so  much  as 
to  make  it  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon  her  decks.  The  passengers, 
on  rushing  on  deck,  at  once  saw  the  long  line  of  breakers  stretching 
away  on  the  right-hand  for  half  a  mile  towards  the  island  of  Shad- 
wan, and  on  the  left  hand  for  about  150  yards  towards  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  the  open  channel ;  so  that,  had  she  been  200  yards  more 
to  the  eastward,  she  would  have  passed  in  perfect  safety.  This  reef 
is  well  known,  and  is  passed  at  a  safe  distance  by  every  steamer 
which  travels  up  or  down  the  Red  Sea.  The  island  of  Shadwan 
was  visible,  apparently  not  a  mile  off,  but,  in  reality,  about  four  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  while  behind  was  visible  the  island  of  Jubal, 
and  the  Ushrufii  Lighthouse  giving  its  cheerful  rays.  As  the  ship 
was  making  no  water,  and  evidently  in  no  immediate  danger,  the 
passengers  dressed  themselves,  and,  collecting  together  their  valua- 
bles and  a  little  hand-baggage,  waited  impatiently  for  the  daylight. 
Aa  soon  as  this  appeared  the  situation  was  clearly  apparent,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  reef  was  dry  at  low  water,  and  had  only  three 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  At  tiie  same  time,  the  wind  had  fresh- 
ened considerably,  and  the  ship,  balanced  on  an  uneven  bed,  bumped 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner  from  side  to  side.  The  disappomt- 
ment  of  the  passengers  was  very  great  when  they  were  told  they 
would  not  be  put  on  shore,  as  they  had  all  anticipated.  They  were, 
fortunately,  only  about  thirty  in  number,  of  whom  three  were  ladies 
and  one  was  a  little  child,  so  that  one  boat  would  easily  hold  all. 
Thecrewcommencedlighteningtheforepart  of  the  ship  by  throwing 
over  cargo,  and  endeavoured,  fruitlessly,  to  pull  her  off  the  reef  by 
putting  out  an  anchor  aft,  which,  however,  would  not  hold  in  such 
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deep  water.  It  was  obvioaBj  in  fact,  tliat,  having  glided  smoothly 
up  the  coral  at  ftill  speed,  the  larger  portion  of  her  weight  rested  on 
the  ground,  and  that  no  available  force  could  ever  move  her  off 
again.  As  the  murmurs  against  being  kept  on  the  wreck  gr^w 
louder,  the  captain,  after  dinner,  called  the  pasEenger^  into  the  after- 
cabin  and  explained  that  his  motive  for  not  having  sooner  addressed 
himself  to  any  of  them  was,  hia  desire  to  take  everv  measure  for  the 
salvation  of  the  ship,  which  he  still  trusted  would  be  got  off  the 
rocks ;  and  he  recommended  the  passengers  to  choose  a  committee 
to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  measures  he  had  taken,  adding  his 
recommendation  tiiat  he  thought  it  much  better  to  remain  on  tfae 
wreck.  A  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  to  whom  he  explained 
that  he  had  put  two  anchors  forward  on  to  the  reef  to  prevent  her 
sliding  into  deep  water,  and  was  employing  the  pomps  in  keeping 
the  after-oompartment  dry.  By  this  time  she  had  bumped  a  hole 
in  her  side,  and  the  fore-compartments  were  full  of  water;  the  engine 
compartments  were  dry,  but  there  was  a  constant  leakage  into  the 
after-cabin,  some  of  the  berths  being  awash.  These  explanations 
reassured  the  passengers,  who,  seeing  that  it  was  too  late  to  effect  a 
landing  by  daylight,  resigned  themselves  to  passing  another  ni^ht 
on  the  wreck. 

"  During  the  night  a  great  change  for  the  worse  took  place.  "Hie 
leak  in  the  ailer-saloon  increased  seriously,  and  chain  and  sests 
were  awash  at  the  &irther  end.  The  water  slowly  gained  upon  the 
pumps  and  got  into  the  stoke-holes  and  put  out  the  fires,  stopping 
the  engines.  The  waves  began  also  to  break  over  the  afier-taffrail. 
As  daylight  broke  it  was  evident  the  ship  would  in  a  few  hours  be 
full  of  water  from  stem  to  stem,  and  might  any  moment  slip  down 
off  the  reef.  The  passengers  were  all  ordered  on  to  the  forecastle,  as 
there  were  signs  of  straining  below  deck  near  the  engines.  The 
crew  continued  to  throw  over  ca^^,  and  hoisted  sails  on  the  fore- 
mast to  keep  her  from  sliding  hack ;  they  also  lowered  the  yards 
from  the  mainmast.  Boats  had  previously  been  got  alongside,  with 
a  little  water  and  provisions,  in  case  of  emergency.  During  all 
these  long  hours  of  gradually  increasing  danger,  the  island  lay 
refreshingly  in  sight,  close  at  hand,  the  water  between  being  in  a 
state  of  dead  calm  Irom  the  protection  of  the  reefs;  bat,  to  the 
astonishment  of  eveiy  body,  no  attempt  was  made  to  man  the  boats, 
or  put  the  passengers  on  shore.  The  committee  had  been  badly 
selected,  for  it  comprised  among  its  three  members  the  only  two 
persons  on  board  who  were  in  favour  of  remaining  on  the  wreck, and 
its  action  was  therefore  paralyzed.  The  passengers,  behaving  with 
wonderful  preBcnce  of  mind,  could  do  nothing  but  exchange  mnr- 
murings  against  the  captain,  and  calmly  await  the  result.  At  aeren 
o'clock  a  fresh  leak  sprang  in  the  mam  saloon,  which  began  to  fill 
rapidly  with  water,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  water  inside  and  outside 
the  ship  was  pretty  nearly  on  a  level.  The  stem  had  sunk  con- 
siderably, and  it  was  reported,  that  while  bumping  from  side  to  side 
=*">  had  worked  herself  six  feet  down  the  slope.     Although  she  ww 
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now  Tirtoally  a  water>logged  wreck,  bo  attempt  was  even  now 

made  to  put  the  mails  and  pasaengcrs  on  shore.     By  eleven  o'clock 

the    wind   had   freshened   considerably,   and  the  waves  becoming 

roug'her,  strained  her  so  that  she  began  to  get  hogged,  and  her  st«m 

saBk  under  the  wat«r,  so  that  her  quarterdeck  was  all  awash  with 

deck-chairs,  seats,  hatches.  Sec.     The  order  was  now  given  to  take 

to  the  boats,  and  the  passengers,  who  had  waited  nearly  two  days 

and  nights  with  their  little  bundles  of  valuables  by  their  sides,  began 

instantly  to  crowd  down  off  the  forecastle  and  to  enter  the  boats. 

But  the  order  had  been  given  too  late,  for  the  gallant  vessel  had 

only  five  minutes  to  live.     The  boats  had  kept  alongside  with  a 

man  or  two  in  them,  and  the  three  ladies  and  a  little  child  entered 

them  together  with  four  or  five  other  passengers.     The  vessel  was 

DOW  settling  down  fast,  each  wave  reaching  farther  and  farther  up 

the  decks;  and  before  the  last  of  the  ladies  had  fairly  been  got  into 

ft  boat,  the  vessel  parted  clean  in  two  amidships,  with  a  noise  like 

thunder,  and  the  after-part  glided  down  into  deep  water,  leaving  an 

immense  gulf  in  the  waves  as  it  disappeared.     The  fore-part  of 

the  steamer  rolled  over  first  to  starboard  and  then  to  port,  finally 

settling  down  into  deep  water,  but  with  her  foremast  and  part  of 

her  bulwarks  still  above  water.     The  crash  was  instantaneous,  and 

as  the  crowd  of  passengers  was  descending  in  close  file  to  the  boats 

just  as  she  separated  beneath  their  feet,  the  majority  of  them  fell, 

together  with  an  immense  mass  of  cargo  and  luggage,  into  the 

water  just  as  the  returning  wave  from  the  sinking  vessel  came 

back  on  the  top  of  them,  and   for  a  few  moments  formed  one 

stru^ling  mass  of  human  beings,  mised  up  with  sheep,   fowls, 

boxes,  barrels,  cargo,  and  deck  lumber  of  every  description,  whirling 

about  in  inextricable  confusion.     By  degrees  the  agitation  of  the 

water  subsided,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enoogh  to  escape, 

were  seen  struggling  up  the  rising,  or  swimming  ashore  among 

the  wreckage.      Numberless  deeds  of  gallant  daring  were   now 

done,  the  survivors  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were  still  in 

the  water,  and  in  many  cases  when  they  were  too  exhausted  to  help 

themselves. 

"The  boats  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  Lascar 
crew,  who,  though  they  had  hitherto  worked  very  gallantly,  now 
lost  discipline,  and  consulted  their  own  safety;  but  they  were 
soon  brought  back,  and  picked  up  those  who  were  still  floating 
or  clinging  to  the  nggtng,  and  it  being  now  high  water,  the  boats 
were  floated  over  the  reef,  and  made  their  way  to  the  island  of 
Shadwan,  where  darkness  came  on  before  all  were  disembarked. 

"On  mustering  together  it  was  found  that  twenty-six  souls 
were  lost,  of  whom  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  Europeans ;  and 
there  was  enough  water  and  food  on  shore  to  last  about  two  days 
on  short  allowance,  the  total  number  being  about  200  souls. 
There  was  one  signal- rocket,  but  no  means  of  producing  a  light. 
The  '  Sumatra '  was  known  to  he  due,  and  great  anxiety  was  felt 
lest  she  should  pass  as  in  the  night  without  our  having  the  means 
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of  gaining  her  atteotion ;  fortnnatelf  one  of  the  passengen  dis- 
coTered  a  few  diy  nutchee,  and  at  this  same  moment  the  '  Sumatra' 
was  seen  passing.  A  boat  had  just  started  with  the  one  rocket 
to  intercept  any  passing  vessel.  Some  bales  of  cotton  cloth  which 
had  washed  on  shore  were  opened,  and  fires  kindled  along  the 
beach.  At  the  same  time  the  rocket  was  thrown  up  iron)  the 
boat,  and  happily  answered  from  the  '  Sumatra.'  The  commander. 
Obtain  White,  knowing  that  on  such  a  dry  and  barren  rock  no 
one  would  make  fires  except  as  a  signal  of  distress,  at  once  steamed 
in  to  the  rescue,  and  took  on  board  all  the  passengers  at  once,  and 
the  next  morning  rescued  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  and  took 
them  to  Suez. 

"  Tile  behaviour  of  the  passengers  and  officers  was  admirable 
throughout ;  and  the  passengers  worked  as  hard  as  the  sailors,  both 
at  the  capstans,  and  deck- work,  and  in  ^e  boats ;  but  the  ceatial 
figure  in  the  scene  was  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  first  officer,  whose  untiring 
eaergy  and  activity  throughout  the  whole  disaster  was  the  theme 
of  constant  admiration  and  remark ;  and  when  the  final  catastrophe 
cwne,  he  crowned  the  whole  by  refnsing  to  go  ashore  in  the  boats, 
and  leaping  out  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  still  remained  near  the 
wreck.  Others  of  the  officers  and  crew  also  performed  similar 
acts  of  daring— one  man  in  particular,  while  the  vessel  was  crash- 
ing under  .his  feet,  cutting  off  the  rope  by  which  the  boats  were 
iastened  to  the  ladder  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  under  with 
the  wn-ck," 
u*  15.  DoNCASTBK  Baces.  Thb  St.  Leoeb. — There  were  only  five 
events  on  the  card  on  the  Great  St.  Leger  day,  and  the  racing 
could  not  be  considered  up  to  the  once  high  mark  of  the  Sep- 
tember meeting.  A  heavy  shower  fell  about  noooj  which  for  a 
time  broke  the  ranks ;  but  the  afternoon  was,  with  the  exception 
of  one  storm,  brilliantly  fine;  and  the  stands,  public  and  private, 
the  space  reserved  for  carriages,  were  all  occupied,  as  of  yore,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  dimmution  in  the  attendance  of  either 
geutle  or  simple. 

Perhaps  the  cause  that  brought  this  vast  assemblage  together 
was  hanlly  worthy  of  it.  The  Leger  had  really  looked  so  like 
a  match  for  some  time  past;  and  as  the  time  drew  nigh,  the  idea 
that  there  were  only  two  in  it  had  become  so  confirmed,  that,  except 
for  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  best,  speculation  had  been 
dull. 

The  race  was  as  follows : — 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25  sovs.  each,  for  S-yr.  olds ;  colts, 
8st.  lOlbs;  fillies,  8st.  51b.;  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  b> 
receive  100  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.    St.  Leger  course.   226  subs. 

Sir  J.   Hawley'fl  b,  c.  Pero  Gomez,  by  Beadsman 

(Wells) 1 

Lord  Calthorpe's  eh.  c.  Martyrdom  (Fordham)        .         8 

Ciooglc 
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Mr.  Feaater'a  b.  or  br,  c.  George  Oabaldeston  (T. 

French) S 

Count  Batthyany's  b.  c.  Typhon  (Morris)        .         .         0 
Mr.  Brayley'e  b.  c.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Cannon)        .         0 
Mr.  Eastwood's  b.  c.  Lord  Hawthorn  (Cballoner) 
Mr.  J.  B.  Day's  b.  c.  The  Starter  (J.  Adams) 
Mr.  G.  Jones's  b.  c.  The  Drummer  (Custance) 
Mr,  G.  Jones's  Conrad  (C.  Page)   . 
Mr.  Johnstone's  b.  or  br.  c.  Pretender  (Osborne)     .         0 
Mr.  Johnstone's  ch.  c.  Derventio  (Hudson)     .         .         0 
Betting.— 6  to  5  on  Pretender,  3  to  1  agst  Pero  Gomezj  7  to  1 
agst  Martyrdom,  25  to  1  agst  The  Drummer,  83  to   1  each  agst 
George  Osbaldeston,  The  Starter,  Typhon,  and  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  50  to  1  agst  Lord  Hawthorn. 

There  were  eleven  runners ;  and  the  first  to  show  was  Typhon, 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  George  Osbaldeston,  and  then 
came  The  Starter,  Martyrdom,  Pero  Gomez,  The  Drummer,  and 
Courad,  Pretender,  and  his  stable  companions,  Lord  Hawthorn 
and  Derventio,  the  last.  The  crack  looked  as  fit  ae  he  could  be 
made ;  and,  perhaps,  the  good  looks  of  George  Osbaldeston  struck 
the  eye  next  to  him,  Pero  Gomez,  though  hardly  a  taking  horse 
in  a  crowd,  and  stending  too  upright  to  please,  was  in  the  per- 
fection of  condition.  Typhon's  fine  action  was  much  admired ;  and 
Martyrdom,  who  showed  more  quality  than  perhaps  any  thing 
there,  did  not  move  with  that  freedom  in  his  canter  that  one  likes 
to  see.  The  preliminaries  all  taken,  the  course,  admirably  kept, 
and  the  promenade  in  front  of  the  Stand  taken,  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  starter,  who  got  them  away  at  the  first  attempt. 
The  green  jackets  of  'Typhon  and  Conrad,  followed  by  the  black 
and  orange  stripes  of  The  Starter,  rushed  to  the  front,  and  with 
the  two  favourites  lying  well  up,  and  Martyrdom  whipping  in, 
they  swept  up  the  hill.  Still  the  leaders  kept  their  place  along 
by  the  rifle  butt«,  and  it  was  only  after  passing  the  Bed  House 
that  Martyrdom  was  seen  creeping  up,  and  Pero  Gomez,  followed 
by  Pretender,  were  conspicuous  in  the  van.  But  the  great 
northern  favourite,  to  the  dismay  of  his  backers,  appeared  never 
able  to  get  on  terms  with  his  horses,  and  at  the  half-distance  he 
was  beaten.  Martyrdom  and  Pero  Gomez  running  a  splendid  race 
home.  Lord  Calthorpe's  colt  appearing  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  but 
superior  staying  powers  told,  and  Pero  Gomez  won  in  the  last  few 
strides  by  a  neck. 

The  time,  as  taken  by  one  of  Messrs.  M.  P.  Dent  and  Co.'s,  of 
Cockspur-street,  chronographs,  was  3  min,  18  2-10  see. 

17.  Visit  of  the  Ehqusu  Volunteers  to  Belgium. — A  series 
of  entertainments  given  to  the  volunteer  riflemen,  and  to  other 
citizen  soldiers  and  marksmen  of  different  nations  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Li^ge  (a  great  place  for  manufacturing  firearms),  in 
conjunction  with  the  Civic  Guard  of  that  town,  joined  with  the 
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festivities  aud  bospitidittea  of  a  eimilar  character  prepared  at  Spa, 
and  other  Dei^hbourine  towns  of  Belgium,  attracted  many  English 
visitors.  A  few  members  of  different  English  volunteer  corps,  in 
all  perhaps  a  hundred,  reached  Belginm  on  the  two  preceding 
days ;  but  tbe  first  considerable  detachment  arrived  this  afternoon 
at  Ostend,  hy  two  of  the  Channel  steam-packets  from  Dovw, 
namely,  160  by  the  "  Belgique,"  who  had  travelled  from  London 
by  the  Sonth-Eastem  Railway;  and  a  second  party  of  120  by 
the  "Biamant,"  having  come  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  line.  The  worthy  Burgomaster  of  Oitend,  M.  Van. 
Iseghem,  accompanied  by  Major  Serrays,  Commandant  of  the 
Civic  Guard  at  Ostend,  was  on  the  quay  when  each  steamboat 
came  in,  as  he  had  been  on  two  or  three  previous  days,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  guests  a  hospitable  greeting.  As  the 
"Belgique"  came  into  the  harbour,  amidst  a  drizzling  rain,  the 
passengers  were  welcomed  with  a  very  good  attempt  at  a  "  Hip, 
nip,  hurrah  I"  by  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  the 
pier-head.  On  arriving  at  the  steamer's  berth,  the  band  of  the 
Civic  Guard  played  our  National  Anthem  and  the  Braban^oone, 
while  the  volunteers  in  the  boat  and  the  people  above  cheered  each 
other  lustily.  The  Burgomaster,  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
military  and  civic  officials,  was  ready  to  receive  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  detachment  of  volunteers,  Colonel  Walmesley,  of 
the  Ist  City  of  London  Artillery;  but  as  Colonel  Walmesley 
was  on  board  the  second  boat,  his  place  was  taken  by  Major 
Pickmere,  of  the  let  Lancashire  Volunteers.  A  few  words  of 
cordial  greeting  were  exchanged,  and  then  the  volunteers  were 
quickly  numbered  off,  and  marched  in  foui-s  to  the  railway  station, 
preceded  by  the  band,  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  followed 
by  a  tune  which  came  familiarly  upon  the  ears  of  the  volunteers, 
"  The  Maids  of  Merry,  Merry  England."  Through  the  streets 
on  the  way  to  the  station  the  volunteers  were  frequently  cheered 
by  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
cheers  were  cordially  returned.  At  the  station  the  t)i»  d'honntur 
awaited  the  travellers,  and  proved  very  grateful  to  many  who 
had  been  sorely  tried  during  their  four  hours'  voyage.  M.  Van 
Iseghem,  in  excellent  English,  assured  the  English  visitors  that 
they  were  welcome.  He  expressed  his  thanks,  and  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  the  choice  that  had  been  made  of  their  port 
as  the  place  of  landing.  He  offered  his  congratulations  to  all 
who  had  come,  spoke  in  very  flattering  terms  of  England  as  a 
nation,  and  assured  his  visitors  that  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  they 
had  met  with  in  Ostend  would  be  extended  to  them  in  all  other 
places  they  might  pass  through  in  Belgium.  In  conclusion,  the 
worthy  Burgomaster  drank  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  the  British  nation.  These  remarks  invoked  a  very 
hearty  cheer  from  the  volunteers;  aud  then  Major  Pickmere  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  men  of  all  ranks  present,  and  assured  the  Burgo- 
master that  they  little  expected  so  cordiaJ  a  reception,  though  the 
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kindness  of  the  Belg^ian  people  wae  well  known  to  all  his  conntrjr- 
men,  and  especially  to  thoee  who  had  previously  visited  that 
hospitable  country.  Colonel  Wilkinson,  of  the  2nd  Administrative 
Middlesex  Battalion,  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
warmth  of  the  reception,  and  introduced  the  Burgomaster  to  the 
volunteers,  who  cheered  the  representative  of  the  city  with  right 
good  will.  It  was  then  announced  that  a  special  train  would  start 
for  Li^ge  at  half-past  four,  and  the  volunteers  were  dismissed  to 
obtain  more  suhstantial  refreshment,  or  to  inspect  the  town.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  second  boat,  the  "Diamant,"  this  scene  was 
repeated,  but  there  was  no  time  to  break  offj  and  the  volunteers, 
with  those  who  had  arrived  earlier,  having  been  comfortably  placed 
in.  a  long  train,  were  duly  despatched.  The  band  played,  a  guard 
of  honour  of  the  civic  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  they  were  sped 
on  their  journey  to  Li%e  by  the  smiles  of  their  good  friend  the 
Burgomaster  and  his  fellow-officials.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  volunteers  were  wanting  in  enthusiasm.  They  stood  up  in 
the  carriages,  cheered  heartily,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  long 
after  the  train  had  left  the  station. 

The  character  of  this  reception  of  the  English  volunteers  at 
Ostend,  which  looked  like  a  special  compliment  to  our  own  country, 
because  the  Anglo-Belgian  Prize  Fund  Committee  in  London  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  journey  by  that  route,  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  proceedings  at  Li^ge.  These  were  of  a  more 
general  and  international  character;  as  the  1200  English  rifle- 
men who  attended  there,  under  the  chief  command  of  Colonel 
Thomson,  Tower  Hamlets  corps,  were  outnumbered  by  those 
gathered  together  from  other  countries,  including  900  French 
National  Guards  from  Paris,  and  others  from  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland, 

The  Liege  banquet,  at  which  the  King  made  a  speech  full  of  the 
warmest  welcome,  on  the  21st,  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  reception 
at  Spa  the  next  day,  the  pretty  little  town  being  illuminated  at 
night  with  remarkable  splendour,  io  honour  of  the  foreign  visitors, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  Mr.  SheriEf  Cotton  being 
entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the  Burgomaster. 

The  rifle-shooting  returns  at  Li^ge  were  not  very  favourable  to 
our  volunteers ;  hut  the  Spa  returns  put  our  marksmen  in  a  better 
light: — 1000  metres  {highest  possible  score,  25  points) :  Stanford, 
Worthing,  14 ;  Plahart,  Hay,  14  ;  Abbot,  West  London,  12.  750 
metres  (highest  possible  score,  20  points)  :  Cortis,  Worthing,  18; 
Gustime,  Paris,  17;  Ingram,  Glasgow,  15;  Saw,  London  Bifle 
Brigade,  16;  Heysworth,  London,  15.  650  metres  {highest  pos- 
sible score,  25  points) :  Wyatt,  London  Rifle  Brigade,  20 ;  Saw, 
London  Rifle  Brigade,  18;  Bacchus,  Manchester  Brigade,  16.  175 
metres  (highest  possible  score,  25  points) :  Rollin,  'liiige,  22 ; 
Alliston,  Northampton,  21  j  Dyce,  Kent,  21. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cool  shots  who  remained  for  business, 

the  English  riflemen  left  Spa  on  the  24th  for  the  Belgian  capital. 
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Brussels  gave  a  most  hearty  reception  to  tlie  represeDtatives  of 
England,  France,  and  other  nationalities,  as  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession from  the  great  northern  station  along  the  Rue  Neure. 
Raining  though  it  was  in  the  evening,  flags  were  hung  oat,  torch- 
bearers  accompanied  the  volunteers,  and  the  whole  scene  was  moet 
animated.  The  square  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  reached,  the 
spectacle  was  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  beautiful  spire  was 
splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  fires,  while  from  the  separate 
chambers  were  exhibited  red,  white,  and  blue  lights.  At  the  tops 
of  five  or  six  houses,  at  different  sides  of  the  place,  there  were 
electric  lights,  which,  being  directed  to  certain  points,  produced  the 
moat  fantastic  effect.  At  one  moment  the  curious  architecture 
stood  out  in  bold  relief;  at  the  nest  the  lights  glanced  frwm  angle 
to  angle  of  the  square,  dancing  upon  the  gendarmes,  whose  dignity 
was  thus  ignored,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  sightseers. 
After  some  little  delay,  caused  by  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
they  received  at  every  step,  the  battalion,  which  consisted  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Thomson,  ascended  the  stur- 
case  to  the  reception-rooms — the  Salle  Gothique  and  the  Salle  dn 
Christ — two  chambers  ornamented  with  splendidly-carved  oak 
work,  closely  resembling  that  which  was  placed  not  long  since  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London.  The  Salle  Gothique  is 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  persons;  but  it  is 
probable  it  never  contained  so  many  before  as  it  did  on  this 
occasion,  when  scarcely  standing-room  was  available.  Amongst 
those  accompanying  M.  Anspach,  the  Burgomaster,  were  the 
English  Minister,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  Cotton,  who  wore  his  uniform  of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy, 
and  was  generally  mistaken  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  whose  honour 
a  state  Wnqnet  was  given  by  the  King  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Brussels  in  the  morning; 
M.  D'Andrimont,  Bui^master  of  Liege,  and  a  party  who  wore 
scarfs  of  the  Belgian  colours,  like  those  which  had  decorated  the 
ladies  who  distributed  the  medals  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Li^. 
There  were  also  several  of  the  French  Garde,  who  had  not  yet  felt 
disposed  to  leave  their  hospitable  hosts  in  Brussels.  The  volun- 
teers were  addressed  in  tones  of  earnest  welcome  by  the  Burgo- 
master, who  said  Brussels  would  never  forget  the  grand  reception 
given  to  the  Belgians  in  London.  Colonel  Thomson  replied  in  apt 
terms.  The  volunteers  were  then  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
Hfltel  de  Ville. 

The  volunteers  attended  a  grand  ball  on  the  S5th,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  King.  The  ball  was  held  for  a  charitable  purpose,  at 
the  new  terminus  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi.  The  station  was 
metamorphosed  for  the  occasion  into  a  splendid  ballroom,  after  the 
style  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Isliugten,  when  the  Belgians  were 
entertained  there.  The  Kin^,  attended  by  his  suite,  the  Burgo- 
master, and  the  civic  authorities,  arrived  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
His  Majesty  remained  half  an  hour  inspecting  the  ballroom,  and 
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stated  to  the  committee  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  spec- 
tacles he  had  ever  seen.  The  King  most  generously  paid  12,000f. 
for  the  admissioD  of  the  foreign  riflemen.  The  entertainmeiit  was 
brought  to  an  harmonious  conclusion  at  four  o'clock.  Eight  thou- 
sand persons  were  present,  and  amoDgst  them  plenty  of  ladies,  most 
of  whom  wore  their  national  colours. 

Mr.  Lumley,  the  British  Minister,  entertained  a  lai^  number  of 
the  English  volunteers  at  dinner  prior  to  their  departure. 

—  Pdneral  of  Lady  Palmekstoh  in  Westuinbtek  Abbby. — 
The  widow  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  buried  in  her  husband's  grave 
in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  From  Brockett 
Hall,  where  she  died,  her  body  had  been  removed  to  her  town 
house  in  Park-lane.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  procession  set 
forth-  The  hearse,  with  its  black  pinmes,  was  drawn  by  a  team  of 
black^plumed  horses,  and  was  followed  by  three  mourning-coaches, 
in  which  were  Earl  Cowper,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  C.  Spencer  Cowper,  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper,  the  Earl  of 
ShaftesbuiT,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Aehfey,  Viscount  Siileley,  Viscount  Jocelyn,  the  Hon.  E. 
Jocelyn,  Dr.  Prothero  Smith,  and  Dr.  Drage;  Mr.  Enser  and 
Mr.  Newman,  Groom  of  the  Chambers,  followed  in  a  fourth  coach. 
A  long  line  of  private  carriages  attended,  among  which  were  those 
of  Lady  Palmerston,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador, Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  George  Shee, 
the  Hon,  F.  Byng,  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  Sir  Geoi^  Bowyer,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  others. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  admitted  by  ticket  to 
the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  vault  was 
opened  close  in  front  of  Nollekens's  monument  of  the  three  naval 
captains  who  fell  fighting  under  Admiral  Rodney.  The  space 
around  the  vault  was  somewhat  raised,  and  was  covered  with 
matting,  the  grave  being  hung  with  black  cloth.  At  four  o'clock 
the  funeral  procession  arrived  at  the  western  door  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  choir  at  once  commenced  the  grand  funeral  service,  chant- 
ing "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "  as  the  bier  was  borne  to 
its  temporary  resting-place  under  the  lantern.  The  service  was 
performed  by  Lord  John  Thynne,  the  Sub-Dean,  Archdeacon 
Jennings,  and  Canon  Conway.  The  pall  was  then  removed,  and 
the  Go£Sn  was  conveyed  into  the  transept,  where  it  was  placed 
beside  the  grave.  It  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  relieved  with 
gilt  nails  and  handles.  On  the  top,  over  the  head,  was  the  coronet 
of  a  Viscountess.  Over  the  feet  was  a  device  representing  an 
extinguished  torch  passed  through  a  ring  formed  of  a  serpent  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth,  thus  giving  the  emblems  of  death  and  immor- 
tality. In  the  centre  was  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraved, 
"Emily  Mary,  Viscountess  Palmerston,  bom  2nd  April,  1787, 
died  nth  Sept.,  1869."  To  the  south  of  the  vault  stood  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Jones,  precentor,  with  the  Revs.  Messrs.  L^ton,  Antrobus, 
Harford,  and  others,  while  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Tnynne  t«ok  his 
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place  at  a  reading-desk  placed  there.  The  bedesmen  of  the  abbey 
stood  round,  and  at  the  oppoeite  wall  were  placed  the  choristers, 
who  chant«d  the  continuing  portion  of  the  service.  At  the  proper 
moment  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  linal  resting-place,  and  the 
service  was  concluded  in  due  form,  solemnly  and  impressivelj,  the 
mourners  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  After  the  coacluding 
benediction  had  been  uttered  tbey  took  a  last  look  into  the  vault, 
and  then  slowly  departed. 

29.  Meetino  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  B&istol. — 
The  thirteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Associatioii  for  Promoting 
Social  Science  was  opened  at  Bristol,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  M.P.  There  was  Divine 
service  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  sermon,  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  that  which  is  called 
Social  Science  under  its  religious  aspects. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  the  Volunteers'  Club  at 
one  o'clock — Mr.  George  W.  Hastings  presiding — when  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  vaa  considered  and 
approved  of,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  New 
York,  for  a  contribution  of  valuable  books. 

The  Victoria  Rooms,  in  which  the  opening  address  was  delivered, 
were  crowded  by  members  and  associates.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
without  attempting  to  travel  over  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  opened 
up  by  the  discussions  of  the  Association,  offered  a  few  observations 
upon  some  portions  of  it.  The  relations  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  the  limits  which  the  law  should  place  on  charitable 
endowments,  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  connexion  with  the 
education  question,  the  completion  of  our  system  of  sanitary 
oigaaization,  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  aod  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  con- 
ference of  ladies,  were  amongst  the  topics  touched  upon  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  In  the  course  of  bis  long  and  able  address  he 
was  frequently  and  loudly  cheered. 

The  sections  met  on  the  following  day,  four  departments  being 
occupied  from  day  to  day  in  hearing  special  and  voltiatary  papers 
read,  and  in  discussing  the  various  subjects.  The  Department  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  Woodyat  Hastings.  It  was  divided  into  the  Inter- 
national and  Municipal  Law  Section,  and  the  Reformatory  Section ; 
in  the  second-named  section  the  chairman  being  Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot, 
Bart.  The  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley  presided  over  the  Education 
Department.  Dr.  John  A.  Symonds  was  the  President  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Cave,  M.P.,  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

A  new  feature  was  incorporated  with  the  programme  of  the 
congress  this  year.  This  was  a  Ladies'  Conference,  which  dealt 
with  reformatory  induRtrial  schools,  employment  of  women, 
education  of  girb,  infant  mortality,  and  the  management  of 
workhouses.  ,---    „    i 
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Of  evening  meetings  there  were  three.  On  the  30th  the 
members  and  associates  were  entertuned  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  at  Colston  Hallj  on  the  31st  addresses  were  delivered  to 
working  men;  and  on  Monday  a  loiree  was  held  at  the  Victoria 
Booms,  when  Miss  Carpenter  discoursed  on  Female  Education  in 
India. 

Excursions  to  Cheddon,  and  to  the  Bristol  training-ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  were  arranged.  The  actual  business  of 
the  Congress  was  breught  to  a  close  on  October  6,  when  a  general 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Fine-Arfas  Academy. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  Terbiblb  FiBEwOBC  Caumity. — The  house  and  shop  of  a 
dealer  in  fireworks  at  Bayswater  were  deatreyed  by  the  explosion 
of  his  dangerous  stock,  and  seven  out  of  thirteen  persons  then 
sleeping  in  the  house  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

liie  particulars  of  this  fearful  calamity  may  he  given  in  a  very  . 
few  words.  The  house,  No.  69,  Moscow-read,  Queen'e-road,  was 
in  the  occupation  of  a  man  named  Titheradge,  who  was  a  con- 
fectioner. Moscow-road  is  a  narrow  and  little  thoroughfare  leading 
out  of  the  Queen's-road,  Saysnater,  and  the  building  was  a  sort  of 
four-roomed  house,  with  an  underground  kitchen  at  the  back.  In 
this  house  thirteen  persons,  seven  of  whom  were  grown  up,  lived 
and  slept.  The  shop,  though  described  as  a  confectioner's,  was  what 
is  termed  a  "general"  one,  and  added  fireworks  to  other  articles, 
and  Titheradge  was  licensed  to  sell  these  dangerous  articles.  At 
five  minutes  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  constable  who  took 
this  road  as  part  of  a  very  long  beat  happened  to  be  passing  near 
the  house,  when  be  heaid  a  noise  resembling  fireworks,  and  was 
startled  immediately  afterwards  by  an  explosion  which  blew  the 
front  of  the  shop  out,  shutters  and  all.  He  at  ouce  sprang  his 
rattle,  and  used  his  best  exertions  to  rouse  the  penple  in  the  place. 
But  egress  by  the  front  was  impossible  almost  immediately,  as  the 
house  must  nave  been  in  flames  instantaneously  in  the  front,  and 
the  explosion,  to  all  appearances,  went  through  the  two  windows 
over  the  shop.  Of  course  all  who  slept  in  that  apartment  must 
have  been  killed  at  once.  A  second  policeman  came  at  the  alarm  of 
the  rattle,  and  he  ran  for  the  engine,  which  came  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  alarm.  In  so  small  a  bouse  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  soon 
reduced  after  the  engine  came,  especially  as  even' article  in  it  was 
destroyed  and  the  house  almost  gutted  before.     Then  it  was  found 
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that  Mr.  Titheradge,  who  was  an  invalid,  Bufferin?  from  a  goat 
attack,  had  rolled  himself  down  the  steps,  and  had  been  rescued  at 
the  back  of  the  hotiEe  by  one  of  the  firemen.  It  was  believed  he 
and  part  of  his  family  slept  in  the  parlour.  Five  other  persons, 
including  his  wife  ana  two  children,  escaped  by  the  bac-k  aleo,  but 
on  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  houae  the  charred  bodies  of  seven 
persons  were  found,  three  in  one  room  and  four  in  the  other.  These 
were  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Jack,  a  widow ;  Stewart  Jack,  aged  twenty- 
eight;  Henry  Harding  Jack,  fourteen;  and  Agnes  Jack,  a^ed 
seventeen  (the  children  of  the  first-nanied  deceased).  The  otiier 
three  bodies  were  those  of  Elizabeth  Titheradge,  aged  nine ;  Emma 
Titheradge,  seven;  and  Edward  Titheradge,  aged  three.  These 
bodies  were  removed  to  the  Paddington  dead-bouse,  there  to  await 
an  inquest.  The  flooring  was  burnt  through,  and  some  of  these 
bodies  were  found  on  the  rafters. 

9.  Railway  Accident  nbae  Nottinqham. — A  frightful  railway 
accident  occurred  on  the  Midland  Railway,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  seven  persons  and  the  wounding  of  some  others,  at  the  Long 
Eaton  Junction,  near  Nottingham.  It  being  the  great  annual 
October  fair  at  Nottingham,  a  number  of  special  trains  came  in 
from  the  Midland  district.  Among  these  were  three  specials  from 
Leicester,  two  of  which  trains  were  despatched  irom  Nottin^iam 
early  in  the  evening.  The  last  train  (to  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred) left  at  forty  minutes  past  eleven  p.m.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  foggy,  and  when  the  last  special  approached  the  Long- 
Eaton  Junction  there  was  a  luggage  train  on  the  line.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  special  running  into  it. 
It  appeared  that  the  couplings  had  broken,  and  the  carnages  had 
become  loose.  The  luggage  train  was  got  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  without  delay  to  the  special.  In  the  meantime  the 
North  Derby  mail  train  had  been  despatched  from  Nottingham,  the 
officials  no  doubt  imagining  that  the  special  had  not  been  delayed; 
and  the  night,  as  before  stated,  being  extremely  foggy,  the  special 
was  not  seen  until  too  late,  and  the  mail  train  ran  into  it  with  fearful 
velocity.  A  scene  of  the  most  appalling  nature  ensued.  The  engine- 
driver  and  stoker  escaped  almost  by  miracle.  Seven  of  the  passen- 
gers by  the  special  were,  however,  killed.  The  number  of  wounded 
was  small,  amounting  to  not  a  dozen  persona.  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  killed  were  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  tai-pauling- sheet  stores  at  Trent  station.  Five  of  the  wounded 
were  taken  to  the  Derby  Infirmary.  Medical  assistance  was  quickly 
on  the  spot,  and  every  requisite  aid  afforded  to  the  sufferers.  All 
exertions  were  used  to  clear  the  line,  which  was  not,  however,  done 
until  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Several  of  the  carriages  were  smashed ;  but  it  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  the  shock  was  not  felt  in  the  UHlt  coi- 
nage from  the  end  carriage  run  into  by  the  mail  train,  and  the 
people  were  laughing  and  singing  songs  after  the  accident  bad 
occurred,  not  knowing  why  the  train  had  stopped. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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The  following  were  the  names  of  the  killed : — Joseph  Day  and 
Richard  Cnfflin  (6niehere),  George  Gilks  (dyer),  Alice  HeneoD, 
Eliza  Wright  (factory  hands),  and  two  children,  named  Mary  Ann 
and  John  Farrott. 

The  legs  of  several  of  the  wounded  were  found  to  be  broken,  and 
there  were  some  severe  contiisions,  cuts,  and  other  descriptions  of 
wounds. 

When  the  nature  of  the  accident  became  known  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed.  Dr.  Robertson  (the  company's  Nottingham 
physician)  and  the  Nottingham  station-master  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  rendered  every  available  assistance. 

There  bad  not  been  so  terrible  an  accident  in  this  district  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

10.  Fatal  Fisb  at  Newikgton. — A  few  minutes  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire  was  discovered  at  a  house,  No.  44, 
Newington  Butts,  not  far  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spargeon's  Tabernacle, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  family  of  four  persons.  The  premises  in  question 
were  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Alfred  M'Micken,  a  master  tailor, 
who  resided  there  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  a  servant 
girl  named  Emma  Woodham.  At  ten  minutes  to  sis  o'clock  Police- 
constable  Wheeler,  S3  L,  while  going  on  his  beat,  saw  the  door  of 
Mr.  M'Micken's  shop  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  M'Micken  himself, 
dressed  only  in  shirt  and  trousers,  called  out  to  him,  "  Run  for  the 
engines  I"  The  constable  observed  through  the  open  door  that  the 
back  of  the  premises  was  on  fire.  Mr.  M'Micken  ran  upstturs  t^ 
arouse  and  save  his  family.  Wheeler,  being  unwilling  to  leave  the 
spot  while  no  one  was  there  to  give  any  aid,  drew  his  staff,  and 
rapped  vigorously  at  the  shutters  of  some  of  the  neighbours'  shops, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  the  inmates.  Mr.  Powell  went  off  at 
once  for  the  fire-escape,  which  arrived  almost  immediately.  The 
engines  arrived  afterwards,  but  under  the  circumstances  the  only 
hope  of  safety  for  the  family  lay  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fire- 
escape.  The  fixing  of  the  ladders  against  the  second-floor  window 
was  rapidly  effected,  and  the  conductor  ascended  it  hatchet  in  hand. 
He  was  obliged  to  smash  in  the  framework  of  the  window  to  gain 
an  entrance.  A  volume  of  dense,  black,  hot  smoke  came  out  and 
nearly  suffocated  him.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  a  little 
he  entered  the  room  and  groped  his  way  to  the  bed,  where  he  found 
Mr.  M'Micken  with  his  arms  around  the  body  of  the  child  Alfred. 
He  had  evidently  fallen  across  the  bed  white  canring  the  child 
from  the  back  room,  where  it  had  been  asleep  with  the  servant. 
The  conductor  fastened  a  rope  around  Mr.  M'Mickcn's  body,  under 
his  shoulders,  and  then  carried  him  to  the  window,  lifted  him  out, 
and  lowered  him  by  means  of  the  rope  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
shopkeepers  who  were  standing  below.  M'Micken  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  he  was  carried  at  once  to  a  coffee-house  close  at  hand. 
The  landlord,  when  knocked  up,  refused  admission,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate M'Micken  was  carried  back  to  the  burning  house,  where  a 
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cab  had  pulled  up.  While  being  lifted  into  tbe  cab  he  expired. 
After  the  fire-conductor  had  lowered  Mr.  M'Micken  he  went  hitk 
for  the  boy  Alfred,  whom  he  found  quite  naked.  He  handed  tbe 
boy  down  to  a  man  who  stood  on  tbe  leads  over  tbe  shop  window, 
and  BO  tbe  poor  boy  was  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Buckmaster,  who  leant 
out  of  her  first-floor  window  next  door  to  rescue  him.  He  was 
grievously  injured,  the  flesh  being  burnt  o9^  his  legs,  and  was  at 
once  pla(«d  in  the  cab  alongside  the  body  of  his  father,  and  driven 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  By  this  time  the  fire-engine  was  got  to 
work,  and  the  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  entered  tbe 
bouse.  They  discovered  near  the  door  of  the  first-floor  front  room 
Mrs.  M'Micken  and  the  youngest  child,  William,  aged  eighteen 
months,  on  the  floor  dead.  fVom  tbe  appearance  of  the  bodiee 
it  was  clear  that  they  had  died  from  suffocation.  The  bodies  having 
been  placed  in  a  shell,  the  fire-engine  was  converted  into  a  hearse, 
and  the  coffin  was  carried  on  it  to  the  local  dead^faonse.  The  fire  had 
burnt  out  the  back  kitchen  and  back  parlour,  and  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  staircase,  but  it  waa  easily  subdued.  The  neighbonis 
said  they  were  certain  another  person  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
upon  search  being  made  the  servant,  Emma  Woodham,  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  back  room  on  the  first  story.  She  was 
apparently  dead,  but  on  being  brought  out  inte  the  air  she  revived. 
She  was  partially  dressed.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  her  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  when  she  was  attended  by  the  bouse 
surgeon. 

Tbe  house  was  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tlie 
fire,  and  it  was  found  to  have  originated  in  the  back  kitchen.  It 
was  inferred  that  Mr.  M'Micken,  on  going  back  to  save  his  family 
after  giving  the  alarm,  opened  a  door  leading  ftom  the  back  of  the 
premises  to  see  the  extent  of  the  fire,  and  so  allowed  the  flames  to 
communicate  with  the  staircase.  The  door  appeared  to  the  police- 
constable  to  be  shut  when  M'Micken  first  spoke  to  him.  This,  then, 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  life. 

In  the  hospital  Emma  Woodham  waa  visited  by  her  brother,  to 
whom  she  said  she  was  awakened  by  a  smell  of  smoke.  She  got  up 
to  awaken  her  master  and  mistress,  and  put  on  her  gown.  She 
went  towards  their  room,  but  being  overpowered  she  fell  on  tbe 
floor.  She  attributed  the  fire  to  one  of  the  children  having  been 
playing  with  lighted  paper  the  previous  evening,  and  possibly  he 
had  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  cloth  which  kept  smouldering  all  night. 
To  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  who  saw 
her  subsequently,  she  said  that  she  could  not  tell  how  the  fire 
arose. 

The  following  were  the  names  and  ages  of  those  who  were  so 
fearfully  cut  off :— Alfred  M'Micken,  aged  forty  years;  Elizabeth 
M'Micken,  his  wife,  thirty-four;  Alfred,  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  William,  the  baby,  eighteen  months. 

—  FuNKRiL  OF  Martih.  Fbnian  Dbhohstration. — One  of  the 
largest  public  demonstrations  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  the 
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metropoliB  occurred  in  connexion  witii  the  public  (iineral  of  Edward 
Martin,  on  whose  body,  supposed  to  be  tbat  of  the  Feniau  Colonel 
Kelly,  an  inquest  was  a  few  days  before  beld  at  King's  College 
Hospital.  It  was  then  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coroner  and 
jury  that  the  deceased  nae  a  man  named  Martin,  but  enough  came 
out  in  evidence  to  show  that  Martin  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
movement,  and,  judging  from  what  occurred  to-day,  he  must  have 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Brotherhood.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquest  the  body  was  removed  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Bratson, 
undertaker,  lU,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  hie  friends  and  associates  it  was  resolved  that,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to 
the  Fenian  movement,  he  should  receive  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements.  It  was 
then  publicly  announced  that  the  funeral  was  to  be  solemnized  at 
twelve  o'clock  this  (Sunday)  morning,  and  that  a  procession  with 
band  and  banners  would  be  formed  in  Lincoln'&>inn -fields,  and 
accompany  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  cemetery  at  Low  Leyton,  near 
Stratford. 

As  early  as  ten  o'clock  crowds  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  began 
to  assemble  in  Lineoln's-iim-fields  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Up  to 
twelve  o'clock  these  crowds  became  largely  augmented,  large  num- 
bers, no  doubt,  being  attracted  by  the  expectation  of  police  inter- 
ference. From  that  hour  the  "Fields  and  the  neighbouring 
streets  were  blocked  up  by  a  dense  mass  of  people.  The  greatest 
order,  however,  prevailed,  and  no  more  than  the  ordinary  number 
of  policemen  were  to  be  observed.  Shortly  after  twelve  o  clock  the 
organized  bodies  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  were 
marshalled  in  order  in  Li ncoln's-inn- fields.  The  members  of  the 
United  Society  of  Labourers  mustered  over  1000  strong,  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  and  secretary,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Welsh ; 
the  merobere  of  St,  Patrick's  Brotherhood  mustered  nearly  3000 
men,  while  unions  and  other  organizations  numbered  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  2000,  the  whole  being  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Boulgee,  who  acted  as  marshals.  The  marshals 
and  officers  of  the  various  lodges  wore  green  silk  scarves,  with  a 
black  crape  band  and  green  rosettes  on  the  left  arm,  while  nearly 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  procession — for  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women— wore  a  green  rosette  or  ribbon  with  a 
piece  of  black  crape  attached.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
formed  in  the  procession  were  Irish,  composed  of  the  better  class  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  all  were  becomingly,  and 
very  many  respectably,  attired.  While  waiting  they  made  no 
attempt  at  disguising  their  Fenian  sympathies.  Meantime  the 
funeral  eortige  was  being  marshalled  iu  Stanhope-street.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  well-appointed  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  two 
mourning-coaches,  with  two  horses  each,  accompanied  by  the 
requisite  number  of  attendants.  The  mourners,  consisting  of 
several  well-known  Fenian  leaders — the  deceased   having  no   re- 
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latjves  in  Zx>n<loD — having  taken  their  places  in  the  coachee,  the 
coffin  containing  the  hody  of  the  deceased  was  brought,  and, 
instead  of  being  placed  inside  the  hearse,  was  carried  in  front  of  it, 
on  the  shoulders  of  half-a-dozen  men.  The  coffin  was  of  oak, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  studded  over  with  white  nails  and 
plates.  The  cor(4ge  then  proceeded  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  crowd,  up  Stanhope-street,  Great  Wyld-street,  and  Great 
Queen-street,  into  Lincoln's-inn-ticlds,  accompanied  by  100  dele- 
gates from  the  lodges  in  the  Brotherhood  and  the  other  societies. 
Od  arriving  in  Lincoln's<inn-fields  the  eortige  was  halted,  and  ih» 
coffin  was  placed  inside  the  hearse,  with  tlie  cry  of  "  Hats  off!" 
which  was  reroonded  to  by  nearly  all  present.  The  procession  then 
joined  on  to  the  funeral  corUgt,  and  took  the  following  route  to  its 
destination ; — Carey-street,  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  St.  PaulV 
churchyard,  Cheapside,  Comhill,  Leadenhall-street,  Whitechapel, 
Mile-end-ioad,  Bow,  and  Stratford;  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police,  both  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  police  did  all  in  their  power  te  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  procession.  As  it  passed  through  the  City  the  pro- 
cession coroprised  fully  6000  persons,  walking  six  deep.  At  White- 
chapel Church  it  was  joined  by  a  contingent  of  at  least  1000  strong, 
and  by  other  large  bodies  at  Mile-end,  Bow,  and  Stratford,  &om 
which  place  the  road  to  the  cemetery  was  lined  with  crowds  of 
people.  So  great  was  the  crowd  at  the  gates  of  the  burial-ground, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  mourners  and  others  more 
immediately  concerned  could  obtain  admittance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  funeral  corUge  at  once  re- 
turned to  London,  and  the  procession  broke  up.  Although  the 
crowd  was  great,  the  utmost  order  prevailed  during  the  day. 

11.  ExKCDTiON  AT  Exeter. — The  first  execution  in  the  West  of 
England  under  the  Execution  within  Prisons  Act  was  performed  on 
William  Taylor,  a  private  in  the  67th  Regiment  of  Foot,  who  shot 
Corporal  SkullJn  at  the  Raglan  Barracks,  Devouport,  in  July,  l^ylor 
was  undergoing  punishment  in  the  shape  of  extra  drill,  and  Skullin 
having  discovered  that  he  was  wearing  an  empty  knapsack,  ordered 
him  to  fill  it,  ajid  added  that  he  should  report  the  fact  to  the 
sergeant-major.  This  irritated  Taylor,  who  shortly  afterwards  deli- 
berately shot  the  corporal,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  trial  was 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  case  having  been  transferred  thither 
because  of  the  approaching  departure  from  England  of  the  57th. 
The  defence  set  up  was  that  of  insanity,  but  it  broke  down,  and 
Taylor  was  convicted  of  the  capital  offence  and  sent«nced  to  death, 
the  judge  holding  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to  him.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  before  the  county  coroner.  A  black  flag  was 
hoisted  outside  the  gaol  when  the  drop  fell.  Only  a  few  stragglers 
collected  in  the  road  which  runs  alongside  the  prison. 

14.  Thb  Peihck  op  Wales  at  Chester. — Bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Chester  at  a  quarter  before  six  in 
the  evening,  from  Scotland,  having  left  Edinburgh  at  (en  in  the 
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morning'.  He  was  entertained  by  Earl  Groerenor,  as  his  guest,  at 
the  Orosrenor  Hot«l,  instead  of  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Chester  was  awaited  with  eagerness 
by  the  townsfolk  of  all  classes.  Within  the  railway  station  about 
250  privileged  spectators  were  assembled,  including  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Jjord  de  TabW,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county) ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
suty ;  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Town  Councillors;  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Having  shaken  hands  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
a  few  other  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  his  Royal  Highness  pro- 
ceeded with  Earl  Grosvenor,  followed  hy  the  city  officials,  to  an 
open  carriage  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  station.  He  received  from 
the  double  line  of  spectators  on  each  side  a  deferential  but  not 
tumultuous  welcome.  Along  the  whole  line  of  his  route  to  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  in  Eastgate-street,  laige  crowds  were  collected, 
and  here  he  was  met  with  vociferous  and  unrestrained  popular  accla- 
mations. The  road  for  part  of  the  way  was  lighted  by  a  double  line 
of  torch-bearers  ;  and  farther  on  the  iIluminatioB  of  private  houses 
or  public  buildings  had  already  commenced.  The  space  adjoining 
the  hotel  was  much  crowded,  and  there  was  great  cheering  as 
he  entered.  A  grand  dinner  was  served  in  the  principal  hall  of  the 
hotel  at  eight  o'clock.  At  this  banquet  there  sat  down  about  fifty- 
six  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  central  parts  of  the  town  were 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  while  great  numbers  of  people  thronged 
the  streete. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  several  deputations,  with 
addresses  of  welcome,  waited  on  the  Prince  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
At  noon,  with  the  first  appearance  of  sunshine,  the  procession  of  the 
day  started  from  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  It  consisted  of  a  detach- 
ment of  yeomanry,  the  civic  carriages,  an  escort  of  yeomanry,  and 
two  royal  carriages.  The  route  was  planned  to  take  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  and  allow  the  Prince  to  see  for  himself  all  that  the 
inhabitante  had  done  to  adorn  the  city.  Proceeding  along  Foregate- 
street,  the  park  was  entered  through  the  principal  gateway.  Seve- 
ral grand  stands  were  erected  here ;  but  the  spectetors  were  limited 
in  number,  the  intention  being  to  make  this  a  Sunday-school 
demonstration.  Seven  thousand  boys  and  girls,  representing  all 
denominations,  were  ranged  as  a  border,  sometimes  three  deep,  on 
each  side  of  the  walk,  round  the  entire  park.  Each  child  bad  a 
presentation  medal  suspended  round  the  neck  with  a  blue  or  pink 
ribbon,  and  a  large  rosette  on  the  breast,  while  mMV  had  garlands 
tied  to  rods.  Each  school  brought  its  banners.  The  band  of  the 
Chester  Bluecoat  School  was  nearest  the  gate,  and  struck  up  "  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales"  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  Prince  and 
party  drove  slowly  between  them,  the  schools  in  turn  sang  that 
well-known  song,  which  had  been  varied  for  this  occasion  to  speak 
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of  "the  Earl  and  Coontess."  The  park  is  a  pretty  enclomie, 
bounded  at  the  bottom  by  the  river.  A  statue  of  the  Marqnia  of 
Westminster  stands  in  the  centre.  After  going  round  it,  the 
proceEsion  left;  the  park  and  passed  slowly  along  £ast^te-etreet, 
Watergate-street,  Nicholaa-street,  Grosvenor-street,  Bridge-street, 
and  Northgate-street,  to  the  new  Town  Hall.  The  city  guilds  and 
friendly  societies  lined  the  entire  route,  all  girt  with  sashes,  orders, 
and  emblems,  and  decorated  with  favours  and  medals.  The  ranges 
of  seats  around  the  space  before  the  Town  Hall  were  well  filled.  The 
soldiery  and  volunteers  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  their 
band  played  the  National  Anthem  when  the  Royal  party  appeared. 
The  Prince  rode  with  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor  by  his  side  and 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Egerton  opposite.  Previous  to  their 
arrival  at  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  W. 
Campbellj  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  Lord  Ebury,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Sir 
E.  Cust,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Gladstone,  and  other  distinguished 
guests  had  driven  up  in  private  carriages,  and  were  now  waiting  on 
the  steps  to  receive  the  Prince.  An  address  was  read  by  the  Recorder 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  which  the  Prince  read 
the  following  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  address  and  for  your  hearty  welcome, 
connected  as  I  am  with  your  city  by  a  title  bearing  so  ancd^it  a 
date.  It  has  possessed  a  peculiar  claim  on  my  interest,  and  I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity  which  would  make  me  better 
acquainted  with  your  town  and  its  inhabitants.  Chester  occupies 
so  conspicuous  a  page  in  English  history  that  in  your  expressions  of 
loyalty  I  recognize  the  fidelity  towards  its  Sovereign  which  dis- 
tinguished it  in  a  bygone  century.  On  the  other  side,  the  Royal 
favour  bestowed  upon  it  at  an  early  period,  created  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring  country  into  a  County  Palatine,  with  separate  lam, 

Srivileges,  and  offices  of  its  own,  and  granted  the  title  of  the  e&ri- 
om  to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
less  proud  than  my  predecessors  were  to  hold  the  two  titles 
combined,  and  to  r^ard  with  the  same  interest  the  union  of  feeling 
and  goodwill  which  exist  between  the  County  Palatine  and  the 
Principality.  It  has  been  a  severe  but  unavoidable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportuni^ 
of  visiting  your  town  with  me.  It  would  have  been  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  her  to  have  been  associated  with  me  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  day,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of  a  baildijig 
itself  destined  to  become  an  object  of  historical  interest  in  a  city 
already  so  rich  in  memorials  of  the  past." 

There  were  loud  cheers  as  the  Prince  ended.  The  band  played, 
and  the  Prince  and  party  were  conducted  by  the  Mayor  to  the 
council-chamber,  where  several  distinguished  guests  were  assembled. 
The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  the  Town  Clerk  and  Sheriff, 
were  presented.  Addresses  were  then  handed,  unread,  to  the 
Prince  from  the  Nonconformists,  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  of 
♦he  city.     They  all  declared  their  attachment  to  the  Throne,  and 
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expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Prince  and  his 
family. 

His  B«yal  Highness  next  explored  the  building,  afl«r  which  he 
appeared  on  the  steps  at  the  front,  and  formally  declared  the  new 
Town  Hall  opened,  an  announcement  which  was  received  with  lood 
applause.  He  then  visited  the  cathedral,  which  is  very  near.  On 
returning  to  the  Town  Hall,  at  half-paet  two,  the  Prince  was  enter- 
tained at  a  dejeuner  in  the  hall.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  G-.  Frost, 
presided.  On  his  right  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Mayoress, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  Hon.  Miss  Lswley,  Lord  A.  L.  Gower,  Mrs.  B,  Daven- 
port, Lord  R.  GroBvenor,  Lord  de  Tahley,  Sir  W.  Wynn,  and  Mr. 
B.  Davenport,  M.P.  On  his  left  were  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
Lord  Egcrton,  Lady  Vane,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Wynn,  General 
Sir  W.  Knollys,  the  High  Sheriff,  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  M.P.  The 
body  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  about  200  of  the  principal  citizens 
and  their  wives.  The  band  of  the  4th  King's  Own,  was  stationed 
in  the  vestibule,  and  played  selections.  After  thanks  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  Bishop,  the  Mayor  gave  the  health  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  His 
Worship  then  gave  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  reply  to 
the  toast  of  his  health  the  Prince  said, — 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
paid  this  my  first  visit  to  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Chester.  I 
had  long  looked  forward  to  this  visit,  and  am  glad  my  wish  has 
now  been  realized.  This  town  should  be  of  great  interest  to  me,  on 
account  of  its  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  for  having  remained  true 
during  inany  troublous  and  tiring  times.  1  am  also  proud  that  1 
bear  the  title  of  this  city,  and  that  the  two  names  can  always  be 
borne  together.  The  Mayor  has  expressed,  on  the  part,  I  feel  sure, 
of  all  the  citizens,  his  regret  that  tlie  Princess  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany me  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  regret  is  deeply  shared  by 
me.  She  would  gladly  have  come  here  if  circumstances  had  not 
prevented  it  j  and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  been  much  gratified  by 
your  reception  of  her.  Before  sitting  down,  allow  me  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  Mayor.  I  thank  Mm  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  every  thing  during  my  visit.  1  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  to  you  an  announcement.  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  the  Quceu  is  about  to 
confer  upon  the  Mayor  the  great  honour  of  knighthood." 

This  announcement  was  very  cordially  applauded :  the  Mayor 
responded,  and  tbe  company  separated.  After  leaving  the  hall  the 
Prince  visited  the  racecourse — the  Roodee,  or  Roodeye — to  see  the 
8port«  there,  under  the  management  of  a  town  committee.  The 
programme  included  foot-races,  donkey-races,  pony-races,  races  for 
men  and  boys,  and  races  in  sacks.  Money  prizes  and  medals  were 
offered  to  the  snccessful  competitors.  The  Prince  did  not  stay  here 
long,  but  drove  out  to  Eaton  Hall  with  Earl  Grosvenor.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
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Boodee,  concluding  with  a  splendid  device,  which  showed  the  illa- 
minated  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  with  the  crowD  and 
Prince's  teathere  in  the  centre.  At  night  there  was  a  ball,  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Chester  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  new  Town 
Hall,  to  which  the  Prince,  his  suite,  and  abont  300  noblemen,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  had  accepted  invitations.  The  hall  was  suitably 
lighted,  dr^)ed,  and  carpeted  for  the  occasion.  By  ten  o'clock  it 
was  tolerabb'  well  filled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  longer  it 
was  crowded.  The  Prince  arrived  about  eleven,  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor,  and  followed  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Earl  and  Countess  Vane,  and  other  personages  of  distinction.  The 
ball  was  formally  opened  by  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Mayoress, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Lady  V  ane.  The  Prince  stayed  till  two  o'clock, 
dancing  frequently.  He  supped  in  a  private  room  with  Earl  Gros- 
venor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Mayor,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen.  The 
general  supper  was  laid  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  lighter 
refreshments  in  the  Sessions  Court. 

The  departure  of  the  Prince  from  Chester,  at  noon  on  the  16th, 
was  attended  with  the  same  tokens  of  respect  as  his  arrival.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  4th  King's  Own  was  stationed  at  the  door 
of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel ;  a  troop  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
and  the  6th  Battalion  of  Cheshire  volunteers  were  ranged  along  the 
street.  The  Prince  went  from  the  hotel  to  the  railway  station  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  accompanied  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  followed  by  two  other 
carriages,  one  of  which  contained  General  Sir  W.  Knollys,  Colonel 
Keppel,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  Prince's  suite ;  the  other 
contained  the  Prime  Minister,  with  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Gladstone. 
The  streets  and  roads  all  the  way  to  the  station  were  filled  with 
people,  who  cheered  heartily  as  the  Prince  went  bv  them.  At  the 
railway  station  the  platform  on  each  side  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  admitted  by  tickets ;  and  a  guard  of  honour,  consisting 
of  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Boyal  Regiment,  was  drawn  up  there. 
Among  those  in  waiting  on  the  platform  were  the  Mayor  aud 
principal  officers  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  the 
diocese.  At  ten  minutes  past  twelve  his  Royal  Highness  arrived 
at  the  station,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  train  was  put  in  motion. 
There  was  a  salute  from  the  guns,  and  the  guard  of  honour  pre- 
sented arms,  whilst  the  regimental  colours  were  lowered. 

19.  Memohial  of  Leiqh  Hdnt.— A  company  of  friends  and 
literary  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  met  around  bis  tomb  in  Eensal- 
grecD  cemetery  to  inaugurate  a  monument  erected  over  it.  Lord 
Houghton  presided  over  them.  His  address  was  spoken,  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather,  in  the  hall  adi^<^ot  to  the  chapel,  instead  of 
from  the  temporary  platform  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  tomb. 
The  kindred  of  l*igh  Hunt  were  there.  Amongst  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Hunt  and  family,  Mr.  Walter  Leigh 
Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Dayrell  Hunt  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Miss  Baumer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and  the 
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Hev.  Carter  Hall;  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  of  Manchester;  Mr.  R. 
H.  Home,  author  of  Orion  ;  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer, 
Chevalier  de  Chfttelain,  Mr.  Arthur  Moxon,  Mr.  W.  Smith  Wil- 
liams; Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townahend  Mayer,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. ;  Mr.  C.  L. 
Gruneisen,  F.R.G.S.;  Mr.  W.  Barry,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  W. 
"W.  Stephens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Dalby ;  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
A.R.A. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gliddon,  and  several  others.  Let- 
ters of  apology  for  absence  were  received  from  Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Dickens ;  Earl  Russell,  K.G. ;  Dr.  Westhind  Marston, 
B.  W.  Procter;  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.;  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Bright,  M.F. ;  Lord  Lytton,  George  Cruikshank,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley,  all  contributors  to  the  memorial  fund.  Lord 
Houghton  made  an  el(^uent  addreea,  the  delivery  of  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  involuntary  bursts  of  applause.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  tlie  tomb.  The  monument  was  un- 
covered. Lord  Houghton  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  monument,  and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  all 
who  remember  him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fame,  1  present  this 
monument  to  his  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  posterity."  Mr. 
Thornton  Hunt  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  few  appropriate  words. 
Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Josq)h  Durham,  A.R.A.,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  ceremony  concluded,  ^e  simple  monument  consisted  of  a 
bust  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  this 
inscnption:  "James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  born  Oct.  18,  1784, 
died  Aug.  28,  1869.  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow- 
men." 

22.  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — At  about  six  o'clock  p.m.  a 
frightful  accident  occurred  on  the  Bishop  Auckland  and  Sunderland 
branch  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway.  An  engine  was  shunting 
some  trucks  on  the  independent  siding  at  Brancepeth  Colliery,  when 
by  some  means  a  set  of  six  trucks  was  shunted  on  to  the  down  rails 
of  the  Auckhind  branch.  Almost  immediatoly  on  the  trucks  reach- 
ing  the  main  road  they  began  to  run  down  the  line,  increasing  tfaeir 
speed  as  they  went.  They  dashed  past  Willingion  station,  and, 
descending  the  hill  towards  the  curve  at  South  Durham  Junction, 
their  pace  became  terrific.  Onward  they  rushed  until  they  came 
within  about  600  yards  of  Hunwick  station,  when  they  met  the 
Government  train,  which,  leaving  Bishop  Auckland  at  6.10,  was 
due  in  Durham  at  6.48,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  attain  her 
full  speed,  after  stopping  at  the  station  named.  A  torrible  collision 
was  the  result.  The  carriages  composing  the  passeuger  train  were, 
as  is  usual  with  this  particular  train,  prettv  well  filled,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  travellers  had  of  the  accident  was  a  sudden  and 
violent  jerk,  which  threw  the  whole  of  them  into  confused  heaps. 
A  scene  of  almost  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  In  front,  and 
lying  over  the  up-rails,  with  its  chimney  hanging  down  the  side 
of  the  embankment  and  ito  wheels  reared  aloft,  wa«  the  locomotive. 
Near  it,  but  standing  upright  across  the  six-foot  and  down-rails. 
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was  the  tender,  while  in  front,  lying  about  and  completely  blocking 
up  the  line,  were  the  trucke  which  had  caused  the  accident,  their 
contents  lying  scattered  about.  An  immediate  search  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  driver  and  lireman  of  the  engine,  William  Moor  and 
Robert  Greaves.  The  former  was  found  lying  on  the  up-rails,  the 
edge  of  the  engine  fire-bos  resting  on  hie  stomach,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body,  and  extremities)  completely  under  the  engine. 
Beside  him  lay  the  fireman  Greaves,  with  his  head  on  the  chest 
of  hia  unfortunate  colleague,  while  his  body  was  beneath  the 
engine,  close  to  the  fire-box  door.  Immediate  efibrts  were  made 
to  release  the  poor  fellows,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
they  were  got  out  and  placed  on  the  road.  Greaves  was  found  to 
be  quite  dead.  Signs  of  life  were  visible  in  the  driver  Moor,  but 
he  expired  almost  immediately  on  being  rescued  from  the  engine. 
Information  of  the  accident  having  been  telegraphed  to  Durham,  a 
train  of  empty  carriages  was  at  once  sent  forward  to  Hunwick,  and 
those  who  were  wounded  were  conveyed  home.  Except  the  guard 
of  the  train,  no  one  else  was  seriously  hurt. 

24.  Fatal  AccinENT  on  the  Great  Nortubrn  Railwai. — A 
shocking  accident  happened  at  the  Welwyn  junction  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  twenty  miles  north  of  London,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  three  passengera,  and  the  more  or  less  serious  injury  of 
several  others.  The  eight  o'clock  p.m.  down  train  from  London, 
which  stopped  at  all  stations  to  Peterborough,  arrived  at  Hatfield 
in  good  time,  and  started  for  the  next  station,  M'elwyn  junction, 
being  about  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  on.  The  siguEd-man  at 
the  junction  saw  the  train,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  vehicles 
besides  the  engine  and  tender,  pass  his  box  all  right,  and  had 
begun  to  signal  its  approach  to  Welwyn  station,  when,  owing  to 
the  improper  disposition  of  some  points,  a  dreadful  crash  occurred, 
and  the  engine  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Two  hctrse-boxes  immediately 
following  it  hft  the  metals,  and  ran  a  short  distance  by  the  side  of 
the  line,  without  doing  or  incurring  any  injury.  The  remaining 
carriages  of  different  classes  were  thrown  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. One  or  two  were  smashed  into  splinters  by  the  concus- 
sion, others  broke  their  couplings  and  got  across  the  line,  others 
fell  over  on  their  sides  and  were  partially  broken  up.  Fortunately 
there  were  not  many  passengers,  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
struggled  clear  of  the  wrecked  train,  and  did  not  sustain  verj' 
severe  injuries.  A  number  of  per.'ons  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the 
station-master  at  Welwyn,  finding  that  the  train  was  delayed,  ran 
up  to  the  junction  with  his  staff  of  men,  and  got  there  a  few 
minutes  after  the  accident  happened.  They  found  a  woman  lying 
dead  outside  the  line  of  rails,  Ler  head  and  body  fearfully  mangled ; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  brilliantly  at  the 
time,  they  next  saw  the  body  of  a  man  lying  underneath  the  frame- 
work of  one  of  the  overturned  eecoDd-class  carriages.  When  he  was 
at  length  extricated  it  was  found  that  he,  too,  was  quite  dead,  and 
that  his  body  was  dreadfully  mangled.     The  death  of  both  man  and 
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woman  must  have  been  infitantaoeous.  They  were  husband  and 
wife,  and  they  bad  been  travelling  irom  London  in  the  same  eecond- 
class  compartment.  The  man  was  an  elderly  person  named  Waldon, 
mana^^ng  foreman  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilshere,  at  the  Frythe  Farm, 
near  Welwyn.  A  young  man  was  found  lying  in  another  over- 
turned carriage.  He  could  not  be  got  out  until  the  panels  of  the 
compartment  were  broken  in.  He  died  diortly  after  removal.  One 
of  his  legs  was  smashed  into  pulp,  and  he  had  sustained  other 
ii^uricB.  Eveiy  thing  poeeible  was  done  for  the  snfierers  until  the 
worst  cases  had  been  removed,  with  the  dead  bodies,  back  to  Hat- 
field, and  those  less  seriously  hurt  had  been  attended  to  at  the 
Gate-cottage,  kept  by  a  foreman  plate-layer.  Hedges,  of  Peter- 
borough, the  guard  in  chai^  of  the  train,  escaptS  with  com- 
paratively slight  injuries,  and  bo  did  the  driver  and  stoker,  but 
a  porter  who  bad  been  taken  on  as  supernumerary  guard  at  King's- 
croBS  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  train  was  badly  hurt. 
The  other  injured  persons  were  all  able  to  resume  their  journeys  in 
a  few  houFB  by  the  down  mail,  which  did  duty  for  the  crippled 
train.  The  down  line  was  cleared  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  up  line,  on  which  the  broken  carriages  were  thrown,  was  re- 
opened at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

At  the  inquest,  Colonel  Rich,  the  Government  inspector,  said, 
"  The  signals  are  so  arranged  at  Welwyn  Junction  that  no  two 
trains  can  be  signalled  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  come  to  grief 
without  intentional  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
concerned.  The  locking  also  appeared  very  close,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  when  the  signals  were  lowered  in  such  a 
position  as  to  lock  them.  When  the  signals  are  at  'danger'  the 
points  are  free  to  be  moved  in  any  direction.  They  cimnot  be 
moved  when  the  signal  is  taken  off  for  a  train.  On  the  night 
of  the  accident  those  points  could  not  have  been  moved,  so  far 
as  we  can  be  certain  of  mechanical  arrangements,  so  long  as  that 
signal  was  at  'caution.'  The  moment  the  signal  was  put  in  its 
normal  condition  and  raised  to  'danger,'  the  points  became  un- 
locked, and  they  could  have  been  moved  by  the  man  touching 
them,  and  experience  leads  us  to  know  that  with  any  little  imper- 
fection in  their  being  shut  home,  they  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
vibration  of  the  train  passing  through  them.  I  firmly  believe 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  the  accident  but  the  clean  shifting 
of  the  points  by  the  man  in  chai^  while  the  train  was  on  them. 
The  reason  for  so  little  damage  having  been  done  muBt  have  been 
that  the  carriages  travelled  down  the  Hertford  branch  until  the 
coupling-irons  broke  under  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  them. 
No  doubt  the  leading  part  of  the  train  got  safely  through  the 
points,  and  that  they  were  then  ail  right  for  the  main  line.  As  to 
the  broken  springs,  no  doubt,  except  the  two  old  fractures,  the 
breakage  was  all  done  after  the  accident.  If  there  had  been  a  fire 
we  must  have  found  some  traces  of  it.  I  could  see  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  train  which  would  conduce  to  the  accident.    I  have 
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DO  doubt  that  the  Bignal-man  did  accidentally  affect  the  points,  and 
it  was  certainly  poeeible  for  him  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say  he  did  it, 
but  somebody  did,  and  recently  on  another  line  it  was  done  by  a 
boy  who  happened  to  be  in  the  signal-box.  Means  have  lately  been 
invented  to  prevent  the  pointa  firom  being  shifted  while  a  train  is 
pafising  through  them.  I  first  saw  such  an  invention  on  this  Great 
Northern  Railway,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  in  this  signal-box. 
I  consider  the  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hoar  quite  safe  on  the 
main  line,  and  the  rule  which  orders  men  to  slacken  to  ten  or 
twelve  milee  an  hour  on  approaching  junctions  might  safely  be 
struck  out  of  the  books,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  mam  line  is  con- 
cerned. The  signal-man  must  have  reversed  the  points  as  the  train 
went  through  them,  and  must  have  got  them  clean  over,  a  thing 
which  I  never  knew  perfectly  done  before,  and  which  accounte  for 
the  little  damage  done  to  the  rails.  He  might  have  moved  them  at 
first  unconsciously,  fcut  could  not  have  moved  them  back  uncon- 
sciously. I  must  disbelieve  his  evidence  or  that  of  my  own  senses. 
It  is  evident  the  man  was  very  hasty.  His  strict  duty  was  not  to 
let  the  Hertford  train  out  by  signal  from  Hatfield  till  the  Ust 
carriage  of  the  accident  train  had  passed  his  box.  The  tail  had  not 
passed,  l^e  junction  never  was  clear.  His  literal  duty  was  not  to 
telegraph  the  line  clear  until  it  was  clear,  and  he  did  not  wait  for 
that.  I  have  known  cases  where  trains  have  been  signalled  u 
arrived  before  they  were  within  100  yards." 

The  Coroner  carefully  summed  up,  leaving  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  the  accident  occurred  from  any  defect  in  the  train,  or  from 
something  that  was  done  to  the  points.  In  the  latter  case  tbey 
must  decide  whether  the  signal-man  altered  the  points  accidentally, 
or  with  such  a  degree  of  gross  n^ligence  as  would  amount  to  man- 
slaughter. 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  half  an  hour,  found  a  verdict  that 
the  accident  resulted  from  the  accidental  shunting  of  the  points  by 
the  pointsman  while  the  train  was  going  over.  They  added  a 
recommendation  that  an  independent  line  should  be  made  front 
Hatfield  to  Hertford. 

29.  Fdkbeal  op  Lord  Dekby. — The  Earl  of  Derby  was  buried 
at  Knoweley  Church.  The  funeral  was  strictly  private,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  late  Earl's  written  instructions,  which  prescribed  for 
his  last  obsequies  a  style  of  modest  and  orderly  propriety — the  cus- 
tomary funeral  of  a  wealthy  English  gentleman,  attended  only  by 
his  sorrowing  kinsmen,  his  domestic  servants,  and  a  few  persoDs 
connected  with  his  private  life,  or  with  the  management  of  hk 
household  and  of  his  laige  estat^. 

The  church  was  occupied  by  an  expectant  congr^ation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  was  the  opening  of  the  vault,  the  sides  of  which 
were  also  draped  with  black,  the  sombre  hue  being  relieved  by  i 
rim  of  white  along  the  edges.  The  church  is  bo  small  that,  even  if 
all  the  seats  had  remained  in  their  original  position,  it  could  not 
have  afforded  room  for  more  than  300  visiters,  and  there  was  space 
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for  but  250  on  this  day.  Only  those  were  admitted  who  had  received 
cards  and  were  dressed  in  monming,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
claimants  for  admission  conld  be  satisfied.  By  half-past  eleven  all 
the  seats,  except  those  allotted  to  the  mourners,  were  filled,  and  in 
solemn  silence  the  visitors  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. It  wa»  curious  to  notice  the  people  who  were  there  doing 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl.  They  were  manifestly  the 
parishioners  who  had  been  connected  with  Lord  Derby  by  some- 
thing like  apersonal  tie.  They  seemed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
village  folk ;  and  the  homage  which  they  were  paying  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  nobleman  was  none  the  less  impressive.  During  the 
time  of  waiting  the  wailing  of  the  organ  broke  the  solemn  stillness ; 
and  when  the  organ  was  silent  there  was  borne  on  the  ear  the  funt, 
slow  notes  of  a  muffled  bell. 

At  Knowsley  Hall  itself  all  was  quiet  up  to  the  hoar  of  noon, 
when  the  hearse,  decorated  with  plumes  and  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  house  of  Stanley,  drew  up  at  the  west  front.  Following  the 
hearse  were  eight  mourning-coaches.  The  remains  were  enclosed  in 
three  coffins — the  first  of  oak,  made  from  a  fine  tree  grown  on  the 
estate,  the  second  of  lead,  and  the  third  of  oak  covered  with  rich 
crimson  velvet,  with  the  necessary  furniture  gilt.  Both  the  last 
coffins  bore  an  Earl's  coronet  and  the  following  inscription  : — "  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  and  a  Baronet,  K.O.,  P.C.  Bom 
March  29,  1799.  Died  Oct.  23,  1869."  When  these  had  been 
placed  in  the  hearse  the  funeral  procession  was  formed.  Preceding 
the  hearse  were  a  number  of  mutes,  his  Lordship's  valet  bearing  the 
coronet  on  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  and  following  it  were  the 
eight  mourning-carriages — the  first  containing  Lord  Stanley  (now 
Earl  of  Derby)  as  chief  mourner,  the  Hon,  F.  A.  Stanley,  Colonel 
the  Hon,  Charles  Stanley,  and  Captain  Stanley.  The  other  mourners 
were  Colonel  Long,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wilbraham  (Lady  Derby's 
brother),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopwood  (brother-in-law  to  the  late  Earl)  ; 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Hopwood,  jun. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Hopwood,  Mr.  Charles 
Hopwood,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton,  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penrbyn,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Champneys,  Lord  Skel- 
meredale,  Rear- Admiral  Hornby,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Edmund 
Hornby,  Lord  Hyde,  Dra.  Miller  and  Gorst  (the  late  Earl's  medical 
attendants) ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  solicitor  to  the  Knowsley  estate ;  and 
Messrs.  Hale,  Moult,  Statter,  William  Moult,  and  Holme,  agents  to 
the  estate.  About  fifty  servants  followed  the  carriages  on  foot,  all 
of  course  clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  late  Earl's  brother,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Stanley,  was  prevented  by  severe  illness  from 
attending  the  funeral. 

The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  each  carriage  by  four 
horses  caparisoned  in  sombre  velvet  bearing  the  armorial  escutcheons. 
A  limited  number  of  tenants  who  bad  been  admitted  into  the  park 
joined  the  procession  at  intervals,  and  outside  Knowsley  Lodge, 
where  the  Knowsley-road  joins  the  Ormskirk-road,  a  vast  crowd  of 
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tenaots  on  horseback  and  in  vehicles  joined  the  cort^,  accompany- 
ing it  to  KnowBley  church,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
day,  though  cold  and  fros^,  was  very  bright,  dry,  and  sunny,  and 
the  scene,  as  the  procession  went  through  the  pictareeque  glades  of 
the  park,  was  very  impressive.  At  every  point  pftssed  by  the  pro- 
ceseion  heads  were  reverently  uncovered,  and  the  serrow  seemed  to 
be  unaffected,  genuine,  and  universal. 

The  cofiiD  was  met  at  the  porch  by  the  Rev.  William  Leyland 
Feilden,  the  Incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton,  Carate ;  aoA  as 
it  was  borne  up  the  centre  aiple,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  organist  of 
Prescot  church,  played  an  appropriate  voluntary.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock  when  the  service  began.  The  northern  and  southern  aisles  of 
the  church  were  set  apart  tor  those  of  the  tenantry  and  the  servHute 
who  were  dcsirons  of  witnessing  the  last  rites.  Lord  Stanley ;  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.;  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Talbot,  and  Admiral  Hornby  occupied  the  front  row  of  pews  over- 
looking the  vault,  and  ranged  behind  these  were  a  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  decea^,  and  the  servants  fri>m  the  hall.  The 
solemn  service  of  the  Church  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feilden  with 
much  effect.  As  soon  aa  the  coffin  was  placed  in  its  chamber,  the 
coronet  was  removed  frx)m  the  ermine  tippet  and  placed  above  the 
breastplate.     Lord  Stanley  and  the  several  members  of  the  &milj 

{iresent  then  descended  to  the  vault,  and,  after  taking  a  parting 
ook  at  the  coffin,  left  the  church.  The  funeral  music  performed  on 
the  occasion  was  the  sacred  air  by  Mozart,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
die  in  the  Lord;"  "He  comforts  the  bereaved,"  Mendelssohn; 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  Handel ;  "  The  days  of  man 
are  but  as  grass,"  Boyce ;  and  ooncluding  with  the  "  Dead  March" 
in  "  Saol."  It  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  people  who  fol- 
lowed the  procession  and  were  in  and  about  the  church  was  between 
4000  and  5000.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  procession  left  the  hall,  the 
family  hatchment  was  placed  over  the  front  entrance.  The  mute 
from  the  hall  to  Knowsley  church  was  kept  by  forty  county 
constables. 

In  the  steeples  of  many  churches,  in  both  town  and  country, 
muffled  peels  were  rung  at  intervals  during  the  day.  At  Huyton, 
Prescot,  Preston,  and  Liverpool,  the  inhabitants  showed  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  by  drawing  down  their  window- 
blinds,  while  many  shopkeepers  put  up  their  shutters — some  draped 
or  painted  in  funeral  colours.  Every  where,  on  the  public  buildings 
and  in  the  docks  and  river  at  Liverpool,  the  flags  were  half-mast 
high. 
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S.  Catastkofhb on  boabd  hbh  Majesty's  Gun- Vessel  "Thistlb." 
— A  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  at  Sheernees  on  board  her 
Majesty's  gun-vessel  "Thistlcj'  and  caused,  as  mi^ht  be  expected, 
a  vast  amount  of  sorrow  throughout  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey.  By  it 
maoy  families  were  thrown  into  mourning  and  dire  distress.  The 
"  Thistle,"  a  double-screw  composite  gun-vessel,  of  465  tons  and  ISO- 
horse  power,  carrying  four  guns,  was  the  last  vessel  constructed  at 
Woolwich  dockyard,  and  just  previous  to  the  closing  of  that  esta- 
blishment was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sheemess  to  fit  out  and  get 
ready  for  sea.  She  was  commissioned  three  weeks  before  by  Com- 
mander R.  M.  Blom&eld,  late  of  her  Majesty's  line-of-battle  ship 
"  Pembroke,"  guard-ship  at  Sheerness  and  the  Nore.  The  "  Thistle  " 
was  fitted  with  two  pairs  of  engines  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
gunboats.  She  haa  three  boilers,  two  of  which  were  condensers, 
and  the  third  a  high-pressure  boiler.  By  direction  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  steam  was  got  up,  and  tAie  vessel  started  on  a  trip 
to  the  Maplin  Sands  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  speed  over  the 
measured  mile.  The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Williamson,  the  chief  inspector  of  machinery  afloat,  and  other 
officers  that  every  thing  was  in  proper  order  for  the  trial.  Not  the 
slightest  defect  was  perceptible  in  either  engines  or  boilers,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  trial  would  prove  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful. On  reaching  the  sands,  the  vessel  was,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  "  put  on  "  the  mile,  the  condensing  boilers  only  being  first 
used.  A  series  of  "runs"  had  been  thus  made,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  try  the  vessel's  speed  with  the  high-pressure  boiler. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  two  runs  successfully  made.  On 
-  turning  for  the  third  run,  it  speedily  became  evident  that  some 
very  serious  mishap  had  occurred  in  the  engine-room.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, in  company  with  Mr.  Bannister,  chief  engineer  of  the 
factory,  had  gone  on  deck  only  three  or  four  minutes  previously, 
leaving  Mr.  William  H.  Roberta,  the  engineer,  in  charge  of  the 
vessel ;  Messrs.  Edmund  C.  Scorrer,  John  Smithcrs,  and  Joseph 
Knight,  engineers ;  with  John  Daer,  fitter ;  John  Timsou,  stoker ; 
Joseph  Lawrence,  stoker;  George  Battley,  chief  stoker;  Robert 
Robertson,  leading  stoker;  Thomas  Wakerell,  stoker;  William 
Dwyer,  stoker ;  William  Mitchell,  leading  stoker ;  James  Elder, 
stoker;  Mr.  F.  Williamson,  foreman  of  engineers ;  Edward  Mason, 
fitter;  Mr,  Joshua  Anderson,  Mr.  George  Whalebone,  jun.,  and 
Mr.  John  Edgar,  engineer- students,  in  the  engine-room.  The  first 
intimation  that  a  calamity  had  happened  was  given  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  upon 
which  he  fell   in  a  tainting  state.     Volumes  of  steam  and  smoke 
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rushing  up  the  hatchway  too  plaiolytold  what  had  occurred.  There 
was  no  loud  report,  nor  any  thing  else  to  indicate  that  at  that  very 
moment  eight  human  beings  had  been  hurried  into  et«mity,  and 
eleven  others  more  or  less  seriously  iojured.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
On  the  steam  clearing  away  from  the  engine-room  a  truly  horrible 
sight  presented  iteelf.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  injured,  lay  just  as  they  fell  when  overtaken  by  the  destructive 
blast.  At  this  time,  of  course,  the  chief  endeavour  was  to  get  the 
wounded  living  men  on  deck,  and  very  opportunely  a  private  steam- 
tug,  named  the  "  Bescue,"  belonging  to  Gravesend,  the  crew  of  which 
perceived  that  something  was  amiss  on  board  the  "  Thistle,"  ranged 
up  alongside,  and  her  master  (Forbes),  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  consented  to  convey  the  inj  ured  men  into  Sheemess  harbour. 
They  were  landed  at  the  Comwallis  jetty,  and  at  once  taken  to  the 
sick-bay  of  the  Naval  Barracks  in  the  dockyard.  Captain  the  Hod. 
A.  A.  Cochrane,  C.B,,  superintendent  of  the  yard,  directed  that  every 
attention  should  be  shown  the  wounded  men,  and  his  instructions 
were  fully  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Commander 
Silveriock,  E.N.,  Dr.  Forbes,  B.N.,  and  others.  Thr«e  of  themore 
severely  injured — viz.  Messrs.  J.  Anderson,  G.  Whalebone,  jun., 
and  Edward  Mason — ^were  taken  on  landing  to  tbe  Military  Hos- 
pital,  where  every  thing  possible  was  done  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
by  Dr.  Bcid,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Prescott,  R.A.  There  was,  however, 
but  little  hope  of  their  lives,  and  the  poor  fellows  gradually  sank 
and  died.  In  the  mean  time  the  "  Rescue  "  was  once  more  steered  to 
the  disabled  vessel,  and  returned  to  the  harbour,  bearing  the  bodies 
of  Messrs.  J.  Knight,  W.  H.  Roberts,  E.  C.  Scorrer,  and  J.  Smithers, 
engineers,  and  those  of  Joseph  Lawrence,  John  Timson,  John  Daer, 
George  Russell,  and  Robert  Robertson,  all  of  whom  were  killed  on 
board.  Later  in  the  evening  the  tug  went  out  to  the  Mouse  Light, 
near  which  the  "  Thistle  "  lay  at  anchor,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  second  tug  towed  ber  into  the  harbour. 

Tbe  high-pressure  boiler  was  placed  in  midships,  between  the 
two  condensers,  and  an  investigatmn  showed  that  one  of  the  plates 
had  cracked  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  steam 
to  escape,  as  it  were,  with  one  rush.  The  volume,  having  no  other 
vent  from  the  stokehole  than  by  way  of  the  engine-room,  and  hatch- 
way leading  therefrom,  instantly  enveloped  the  whole  of  tbe  un- 
fortunate men  in  super-heated  sleam,  killing  the  eight  above- 
mentioned,  and  seriously  injuring  every  one  else  in  the  engine-room. 
There  was  no  time  for  these  to  escape  from  either  death  or  injury. 
One  of  the  least  hurt — Mr.  John  Edgar,  engineer-student — gave 
the  following  account  of  the  catastrophe : — He  was  attending  the 
counters,  and  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  tbe  engine-room.  Mr. 
Smithers  was  close  to  bim,  and  the  men  Daer  and  Mason  were 
watching  the  indicators.  Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  noise,  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  what 
he  termed  a  flash  of  "white  light."  This  was  as  suddenly  succeeded 
by  total  darkness.     He  jumped,  or  was  carried,  over  the  starting- 
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levers,  and  found  himself  at  the  hottom  of  the  hatchway  ladder.  In 
another  instant  he  was  on  deck,  where  he  lay,  be  above  stated,  in  a 
fainting  Btat«,  He  was  conveyed  to  his  home,  where,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Forbes,  R.N.,  he  progressed  favourably.  None  of  the 
persons  on  deck,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  than  the  engine- 
room,  were  hurt  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  soon  as  the  accident 
became  known  the  streets  of  Sheemess  were  filled  with  anxious  in- 
quirers, including  numbers  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  scene  at 
the  barrier  guard  gate,  being  the  route  to  the  Military  Hospital,  as 
well  as  in  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  dockyard  gates,  was  truly 
heartrending. 

6.  Opening  op  Blackpki&bs  Bridge  and  Holborn  Viaddct  by 
THE  Oteek. — The  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  the  City  of  Ijondon,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  New  Bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars  and  the  New  Viaduct,  over  the  Fleet  Valley,  from  Holbom- 
hill  to  Newgate-street,  was  performed  to  the  gratification  of  all  the 
citizens  and  of  all  her  loyal  subjects.  The  weather,  bright  and  fair, 
though  rather  cold,  with  only  a  momentary  interruption  of  its 
agreeable  sunshine,  was  as  good  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  people  of  all  classes  were  heartily  glad  to  see 
the  Queen  once  more  coming  amongst  them  in  London,  after  a 
long  absence,  which  the  Londoners  had  felt  to  be  undeserved  on 
their  part,  while  they  did  not  always  make  due  allowance  for  the 
domestic  and  personal  hindrances  to  her  more  frequent  appearance 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  Queen,  accompanied  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  Princesses 
Louisa  and  Beatrice  and  Prince  Leopold,  left  Windsor  Castle  at  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  and  drove  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station.  Tbe  special  train,  drawn  by  an  engine  decorated  with 
flags  and  flowers,  arrived  at  Paddington  before  hall-past  eleven. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  by  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Diike  of  Wellington,  who  was  present  in  his  capacity  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  terminus  had 
been  suitably  decorated  with  flags,  and  the  platform  covered  with 
crimson  carpeting.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  SCth  Middlesex 
Volunteei-s  presented  arms,  and  their  band  played  the  National 
Anthem.  The  Queen  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  having 
taken  their  seats  in  open  carriages,  drove  off  slowly,  attended  by  an 
escort  of  the  Ist  Life  Guards. 

Some  mounted  policemen  went  first,  then  followed  two  of  the 
Royal  outriders,  and  next  a  carriage  and  four,  in  which  were 
Captain  A.  W.  F.  Greville,  M.P.,  the  Groom  in  Waiting;  Colonel 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Hardinge,  C.B.,  the  second  Equerry  in  Waiting; 
Colonel  F,  Marshall,  Silver  Stick  in  Waiting;  and  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Percy  Feilding,  the  Field  Officer  in  Brigade  Waiting.  A  second 
carri^^  and  four  followed,  containing  the  Hon.  Emily  Cathoart 
and  the  Hon.  Lucy  Kerr,  Maids  of  Honour;  Major-General  Sir  T. 
M.  Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  Keeper  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse ;  and 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Gr^,  Private  Secretary.     In  a  third  carriage 
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and  four  were  Lady  Caroline  Barringtoo,  Lady  Superintendent; 
the  Marchioneas  of  Ely,  Lady  in  Waiting ;  Viecount  Torrington, 
Lord  in  Waiting ;  and  General  Lord  Strathnaim,  G.C.B.,  Gold 
Stick  in  Waiting.  A  fourth  carri^;«  and  four  was  occupied  by  the 
DuchesB  of  Roxburgh,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  who  on  this  occasion 
acted  for  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes;  Viscount  Sydney,  G.C.B.,  Lord 
ChamberUin  ;  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbniy,  K.Q.,  Master  of  the 
Horse;  and  Colonel  the  Hon,  D.  F,  Do  Rob,  Equerry  in  Waiting. 
Next  came  the  first  portion  of  the  escort  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards,  then  two  of  the  Royal  outriders,  and  then  the  Queen's 
carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
escort.  The  horses  of  the  five  carriages  were  magnificent,  and  the 
outriders,  postillions,  and  footmen  were  all  in  their  scarlet  liveries. 
The  carriages  were  open  barouches.  Princess  Louisa  took  her 
seat  by  the  side  of  her  Majesty,  aud  Prince  Leopold  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice  sat  opposite.  As  the  Life  Guards,  with  their 
shining  helmets,  white  plumes,  and  bright  cnirasses,  rode  out  of  the 
station  and  the  carris^s  turned  into  the  open  street,  the  volunteer 
band  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  multitude  outside  raised 
a  ringing  cheer  of  welcome.  Her  Majesty  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  wore  a  miniver 
mud'  and  collar ;  Princess  Louisa  wore  a  dark-coloured  silk  dress 
and  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  magenta;  and  Princess  Beatrice  a  light 
dress,  with  a  hat  and  white  ostrich-feather.  Prince  Leopold  waa 
in  Highland  costume,  with  a  plaid  of  the  Stuart  tartan.  All  the 
Queen's  servants  had  a  mourning  band  of  crape  on  one  arm. 

In  every  street  through  which  the  Royal  carriages  passed,  on 
theit  way  from  Paddington,  crowds  of  people  welcomed  the  Queen 
with  cheers,  and  many  windows  were  occupied  by  ladies,  who 
exhibited  their  loyalty  by  waving  handkerchiefs.  The  carriages  were 
driven  through  London-street,  Oxford-terrace,  and  Westboumc- 
terrace  to  Hyde  Park,  which  they  entered  by  the  Victoria  Gate. 
In  Hyde  Park  and  at  the  Comer,  several  thousand  persons  were 
waiting,  and  there  was  a  loud  cheer  as  her  Majesty  and  suite  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch.  Thence  the  route  lay  down  Constitution- 
bill  and  through  St.  James's  Park.  Here  an  escort  of  the  9tU 
Lancers  took  the  place  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  when  the  Queen 
reached  the  archway  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  mounted  band  played 
the  National  Anthem.  Along  Whitehall  and  Parliament-street  the 
crowd  was  not  remarkably  dense,  but  at  Westminster  Bridge  there 
were  some  thousands  of  spectators,  and  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  the  Boyal  visitor  were  led  by  the  boys  of  the  Westminster 
School,  who  had  taken  their  position  within  the  enclosure  of 
Palace-yard. 

Her  Majesty  then  crossed  Westminster  Bridge,  which  was  well 
filled  with  people,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  York-road  and  Stamford- 
street  to  the  Bridge. 

The  special  preparations  for  the  reception  of  her  Majesty  upon 
he  Bridge  itself  consisted  chiefly  of  the  galleries  along  one  side, 
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provided  to  accommodate  Bpectatore,  and  the  pavilion,  at  the  Surrey 
end,  where  the  Queen  wa«  to  be  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriflfs,  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  City  Corporation. 
The  galleries,  which  extended  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the 
Bridge,  and  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  yards  at  the  north  end  of 
the  western  side,  were  light  timber  structures  roofed  with  water- 
proof felt,  and  draped  with  scarlet  and  white  cloth.  They  afforded 
accommodation  for  five  rows  of  seat«,  and  all  the  places  were 
occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  tickets.  The  kerbstone  of  the  eide  pavement  was  studded 
at  intervals  with  handEome  evergreens  in  large  pots,  and  the  footway 
was  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  occupied  by  the  guards  of 
honour,  furnished  by  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  49th  Middlesex 
or  Post  Office  Volunteers.  To  complete  the  decorations,  poles  had 
been  erected  at  short  intervals  upon  the  temporary  wooden  bridge, 
which,  being  a  useful  but  inelegant  structure,  was  hidden  from 
sight;  and  from  these  poles  flags  and  bannerets  of  all  nations,  and 
of  all  colours  and  combinations  of  colours,  waved  in  the  morning 
breeze.  The  roadway  of  the  Bridge  had  been  covered  with  several 
inches  of  fine  gravel.  The  Royal  pavilion,  which  was  erected 
about  thirty  yards  within  the  substantial  gates,  placed  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bridge,  was  constructed  in  a  simple,  but  effective 
style.  It  was  80  fl.  in  length,  and,  extending  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  roadway,  aS'orded  seats  for  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors.  Tickets  for  all  these  had  been  issued  by  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  arrangements,  but  many  places  remained 
unoccupied  throughout  the  morning.  Externally  this  pavilion  was 
decorated  in  white  and  gold.  The  southern  entrance  was  divided 
into  three  festooned  divisions,  those  to  the  right  and  left  being  hung 
with  scarlet  and  white  curtains  of  a  light,  but  handsome  material ; 
while  the  centre,  which  was  the  width  of  the  roadway  left  for  the 
passage  of  the  Queen,  was  closed  with  heavy  drapery  of  the  richest 
maroon  cloth,  edged  and  ornamented  with  Greek  key-pattern  gold 
lace.  The  pilasters  and  entablature  were  of  pearl  white,  relieved  by 
a  moulding  of  gold ;  and  the  high-pitched  roof  was  edged  with  a 
parapet  of  scarlet  cloth  drapery.  In  the  centre  were  the  City  arms, 
surrounded  by  an  admirably -designed  trophy  of  flags.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  apex  of  the  roof  fluttered  the  civic  banner,  with 
its  white  field,  and  blood-red  cross  and  dagger.  At  the  comers  were 
other  banners  bearing  the  well-known  plume  of  feathers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Danish  national  colours,  in  honour  of  the 
Princess.  The  pavilion  was  draped  with  red  and  white  hangings. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  pavilion  ran  the  road  by  which  flie 
carriages  of  the  Xxtrd  Mayor  and  the  City  ofiicials,  as  well  as  those 
of  her  Majesty  and  her  suite,  were  to  pass  on  to  the  Bridge.  The 
space  on  the'  western  side  of  the  road  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  accommodation  of  spectators.  In  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
side  a  handsome  dais,  covered  with  crimson  olotb,  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  brief  ceremonial  of  the 
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day,  and  the  seata  atonnd  this  were  reserred  For  their  immediate 
frieods. 

The  company  of  dignitaries,  officials,  and  members  of  the  City 
Corporation  who  were  to  accompany  the  Right  Hon.  James  Clam 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had  previonsly  assembled  at  the 
Maneton  House.  From  the  Mansion  House  they  proceeded  in 
carriages — that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  ac<x>mpanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  attended  by  the  sword  and  mace  bearers  of  the 
Corporation,  being  drawn  by  four  horses — ^by  way  of  New  Mansion 
House-street  and  Southwark  Bridge,  arriving  at  the  new  Bridge 
about  half-past  t«n  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later  the  approaches 
were  closed,  and  people  began  to  settle  into  their  allotted  places.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was 
stationed  on  the  Bridge,  and  from  time  to  time  the  band  played 
several  popular  selections.  The  regiment  of  the  4.9th  Middlesex 
(Post  Office)  Volunteers  lined  the  City  side  of  the  Bridge, 
under  the  command  of  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Du  Flat  Taylor. 
Mounted  officers  of  the  Guards  and  mounted  policemen  galloped 
to  and  fro,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Fraser,  Commissioner  of  the 
City  Police,  and  Colonel  Henderson,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
The  civic  dignitaries,  with  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  were 
standing  within  the  pavilion,  upon  a  dais  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  A  carriage-way  ran  through  the  pavilion,  and  among  the 
visitors  ranged  on  each  side  were  Lady  Hatherley ;  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone; Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  First  CommisBioner  of  Works;  Mr. 
Locke,  M.P.;  Mr.  Samuda,  M.P.;  Mr.  M'Arthur,  M.P.;  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  and  his  two  sons,  in  ^lendid  Oriental  costume; 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lloyd -Lindsay,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Thwaites, 
Sir  F,  and  Lady  Lycett,  and  others,  lie  engineers  of  the  Bridge, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Carr ;  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Thome ; 
and  their  engineer,  Mr.  Bryant,  were  also  present. 

Punctually  at  noon  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  cheering  which 
almost  drowned  it,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  He 
carriages  of  her  Majesty's  suite,  with  their  escort  of  guards,  passed 
rapidly  through  the  pavilion  and  took  up  their  stations  on  the 
Bridge,  where  the  carnages  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  those  who  were 
to  take  part  in  the  procession  were  already  in  waiting.  He  Queen, 
who  occupied  the  fifth  carriage,  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
his  robes  of  office,  attended  by  the  sword-bearer  and  mace-bearer; 
the  Sheriffs,  the  chairman  from  the  Bridge-Honse  Estates  Com- 
mittee, and  a  deputation  Irom  the  same  Committee.  The  first  act  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  as  the  representative  of  the  City,  was  one  of  duti- 
ful submission.  According  to  established  custom,  his  Lordship 
tendered  to  her  Majesty  the  civic  sword  of  state,  which  the  Queen 
was  pleased  not  to  accept,  in  token  that  she  believed  it  to  be  in  good 
and  loyal  custody.  The  Boyal  carriage  stepped  opposite  the  dais 
already  mentioned,  and  there,  without  alighting,  the  Queen,  bowing 
with  gracious  dignity,  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  finely- 
•ngroseed  copy  of  the  address  from  the  Corporation  of  London, 
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signed  by  the  Town  Clerk.  It  was  not  read,  but  handed  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  copy  of  the 
Queen's  reply,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  Address.  It  has  afibrded 
me  much  pleasure  again  to  visit  the  city  of  London.  Anxious  as  I 
have  always  been  to  identify  myself  with  the  interests  of  my  people, 
it  has  given  me  unqualified  satisfaction  to  attend  at  the  open- 
ing of  your  new  Bridge,  and  Viaduct.  In  these  works,  at  once  of 
great  practical  utility  and  of  architectural  ornament  to  the  City,  I 
recognize  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  citizens  of  Ijondon,  and  I  confidently  trust  that 
your  anticipations  of  the  benefit  which  will  result  to  the  community 
may  be  fully  realized." 

As  soon  as  this  formal  exchange  of  documents  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Pat«rson,  the  mover  of  the  Address,  and  Mr.  Cubitt,  one  of  the 
engineers,  were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  j  and 
Mr.  Paterson  presented  her  Majesty  with  a  beautifully- illuminated 
manuscript  volume,  bound  in  pale-blue  morocco,  containing  on  one 
page  the  Royal  arms  emblazoned ;  on  the  next  the  arms  of  the  City 
of  London ;  then  a  painting  of  the  new  Bridge,  with  a  border  of 
emblematic  groups ;  next,  the  descriptive  text,  and,  finally,  a  vig- 
nette of  old  Blackfriats  Bridge,  with  the  arms  of  the  twelve  great 
Ci^  companies.  This  volume  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept, 
and  then  declared  the  Bridge  open  for  public  traffic.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  at  once  hurried  to  their  carriages 
on  the  Bridge,  followed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  conducted 
Mrs.  Gladstone.  Some  little  delay  occurred  before  the  procession 
was  formed  and  the  Queen's  carriage  could  move  ofi",  and  during 
this  interval  her  Majesty  addressed  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  inquiry  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  C.E.,  who  remained  on  the  dais. 

When  the  combined  Royal  and  Civic  processions  had  got  across  the 
new  Bridge,  and  passed  through  New  Bridge-street  to  the  foot  of 
Ludgate-hill  and  Fleet-street,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  almost 
overwhelming  fulness.  To  the  south,  behind  and  on  each  side,  the 
houses  of  New  Bridge-street,  the  hotels,  insurance  ofiices,  and  rail- 
way station,  were  full  of  spectators,  at  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
upon  the  roofs  and  on  temporary  platforms  or  stands,  while  an 
abundance  of  flags  and  banners,  wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  pieces  of 
scarlet  drMiery,  was  shown  on  every  side.  The  Life  Guards  kept 
the  grouna  at  this  part.  To  the  nortb,  along  both  sides  of  Farring- 
don-street,  and  in  i-ows  of  stands  erected  on  the  ground  of  the  old 
Fleet  Prison,  was  a  countless  multitude  of  people  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  roadway  in  the  middle  being  lined  with  soldiers  and 
police.  At  the  end  of  that  spacious  street  was  the  splendid  bridge 
of  the  new  Holbom  Viaduct ;  and,  looking  through  its  arches,  still 
farther  northward,  into  Farringdon-road,  one  saw  more  people 
awaiting  the  Queen's  arrival.  Through  all  this  vast  assembli^e 
did  the  Queen  io  slow  procession  advance,  greeted  at  every  point 
with  the  liveliest  acclamations.     Her  carriage  stopped  a  moment 
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before  the  Viaduct  Bridge,  that  she  might  obeeire  its  a^tect  from 
below.  She  then  passed  under  it,  and,  tumii^  presently  to  the 
right  band,  up  Charterhouse-street,  arrived  in  Smitbfield,  which  she 
traversed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Meat  Market.  The  Market 
building,  to  which  her  attention  was  particularly  directed,  was 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers.  From  West  Smithfield,  through 
Giltspur-street,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  short-.  On  the 
playground  of  Christ's  Hospital  the  Bluecoat  boys  were  eoUect«d, 
7S0  in  number,  to  give  their  Sovereign  a  loyal  welcome.  Under 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  parish  and  charity 
schools  emulated  the  Bluecoat  boys  opposite,  and,  in  return,  shared 
with  them  the  motherly  smile  and  nod  of  the  Queen  and  the  graceful 
recognition  of  Princess  Louisa.  Altogether,  there  were  about  1300 
scholars  at  this  point,  and  the  e^ct  of  so  many  shrill  voices 
in  acclamation  may  well  be  fancied;  it  seemed  to  amuse  the 
Queen. 

Here  was  the  east  end  of  the  Holbom  Valley  Viaduct,  close  to 
Newgate  prison  and  St.  Sepulchre's  Church.  Two  colossal  plaster 
statues,  one  bearing  the  palm  of  Victory,  the  other  with  the  olive 
branch  of  Peace,  were  set  up  at  the  entrance,  and  numerous  banners 
helped  the  festal  effect.  Along  the  level  approach  to  the  Viaduct, 
which  was  from  end  to  end  strewn  with  yellow  sand,  seats  were 
placed  under  cover,  and  in  well-arranged  btodcs,  for  the  guests  of 
the  Corporation.  Above  there  streamed  in  the  fresh  breeze  ban- 
nerets of  the  d^^r  and  St.  George's  croBS  on  a  white  ground, 
from  days  immemorial  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  the 
masts  to  which  they  were  attached  were  painted  and  ^t.  The 
pavilion,  which  had  seats  for  600  spectators,  was  constructed  of  red 
aud  white  striped  canvas  at  the  sides,  but  of  gold-coloured  hangings, 
with  devices  in  colour,  at  the  end,  and  wi^  curtains  of  maroon  to 
keep  out  the  draughts.  The  Boyal  arms,  in  rich  gilding,  surmounted 
the  main  entrance,  supported  on  each  hand  by  the  City  arms  above 
the  side  divisions.  Four  female  figures,  bearing  golden  baskets  of 
fruit,  were  placed  against  the  gilt  divisions  of  the  pavilion,  and 
between  each  couple  of  fruit-hearers  was  a  larger  statue,  chosen  from 
the  best  works  in  the  possession  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company — a 
member  of  whose  st^,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  gave  eSective  assistance  to 
the  decorator,  Mr.  Fenton.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion  the  road- 
way was  narrowed,  so  that  the  dais  might  be  carried  close  to  the 
Royal  carriage,  and  at  this  point  were  assembled,  as  a  deputation  in 
waiting  to  receive  her  Majesty,  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  the  chairman  of 
the  Improvement  Committee,  sndseconder  of  the  Address;  Aldermaa 
Carter  and  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips;  and  the  following  members  of 
the  Common  Council : — Mr.  Bichard  Cox,  Mr,  Edward  Hart,  Mr. 
William  Jones,  Mr.  Mungo  M'George,  Mr.  James  Medwin,  and 
Mr.  John  Pickering.  At  the  comers  of  the  Viaduct  companies  of 
the  1st  City  Engineers,  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Ist  London 
Artillery,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  London  Rifles  were  posted,  while  the 
band  of  the  Horse  Guards  Blue  gave  a  good  deal  of  music  at  this 
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end,  and  that  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  at  the  wCBtern  eod  of  the 
Viadnet. 

The  visitors  accommodated  in  the  reserved  places  all  rose  as  they 
heard  the  welcome  of  the  boys  and  children ;  and  then  took  up  the 
cheering.  The  procession  passed  along  the  approach  to  the  Viaduct 
very  slowly.  More  than  once  it  came  to  a  atop,  as  the  carriage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  or  an  alderman  halted  at  the  platform  in  the 
pavilion,  and  its  occupants  aligbtwi.  So  there  gathered  in  this  spot 
Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Aldermen  Carter, 
Causton,  and  Sir  Samuel  Phillips ;  Messrs.  R.  Cos,  E.  Hart,  Deputy 
Jones,  M.  M'Oeorge,  J.  Medwin,  and  J.  Pickering.  To  them 
hastened  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  his  uniform  of  blue  and  gold, 
and  with  his  gold  key  of  office  bound  on  his  right  side ;  and  when 
her  M^esty  reached  the  platform  and  the  carriage  baited,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presented  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  chairman  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Haywood,  theengineer  of  the  Viaduct.  Mr.  Fry 
then  handed  to  the  Queen  a  volume  elaborately  bound  in  cream- 
coloured  morocco,  relieved  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  the  Royal 
arms  of  England,  in  mosaic  of  leather  and  gold ;  and  her  Majesty 
declared  the  Viaduct  open  for  public  traffic.  There  was  a  delay  of 
five  minutes,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  civic  dignitaries, 
having  taken  leave  of  her  Majesty,  returned  to  their  own  carriages, 
when  the  whole  procession  was  again  put  in  motion.  Passing 
through  the  gates  of  the  temporary  barrier,  where  the  procession 
was  broken  up  and  the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  company  turned  back 
towards  the  City,  her  M^esty  drove  quickly  up  Holbom,  amidst  a 
dense  throng  of  people,  still  cheering  her  approach.  There  was  a 
brief  shower  of  rain  as  she  went  through  Oxford- street ;  but  she 
very  soon  reached  the  Paddington-station,  and  the  special  train  con- 
veyed her  safely  home  to  Windsor  a  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  enter- 
tained a  large  company  at  the  Mansion  House  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  The  guests,  about  250  in  number,  included  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  Sheriffs,  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  Royal  escort,  the  high  officers  of  the 
Corporation,  and  other  persons. 

9.  LoKD  Mayor's  Day. — In  accordance  with  the  time-honoured 
custom,  Alderman  Besley,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  went  from  Guild- 
ball  to  Westminster,  with  the  usual  pomp,  and  escorted  by  the 
retiring  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City  (Mr.  James  Clark  Lawrence), 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldennen,  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Under- 
Sheriffs,  and  all  tlie  high  officers  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Loudon,  to  be  presented  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  accord- 
ance with  immemorial  usage.  The  weather  was  at  first  unfavour- 
able. The  civic  procession  was  marshalled  in  a  drenching  rain,  hut 
that  having  abated,  the  rest  of  the  day  was,  for  November,  propitious 
upon  the  whole.  The  old  state  coach,  which  had  been  lately  re- 
embellished,  or  rather  restored,  at  considerable  cost,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, was  used  on  the  occasion.  C   onolr 
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The  civic  dignitaries  first  assembled  at  the  Mansion  Uonae,  and 
went  thence  in  carriages  in  procession  about  noon  to  Ouildhall,  pre- 
ceded br  trumpeters,  according  to  custom.  There  the  pt^eant  was 
marshalled  in  the  following  oreler,  and  started  thence  on  its  journey 
for  Westminster  about  one  o'clock,  passing  along  Gresham-street, 
Princes-slreet,  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House,  King  William -street. 
Cannon -etreet,  St.  Paul's-churebyard  (east  side),  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  Aldersgate-street  (part  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  ward),  Long- 
lane,  Smithfield,  Charterhouee-street,  Farringdon-road,  Farringdon- 
street.  Fleet-street,  Temple  Bar,  and  the  Strand. 

The  pageant  reached  Westminster  Hall  about  three  o'clock,  and 
the  civic  authorities  were  conducted  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
where  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Baron  Channel!,  Mr.  Baron 
Pigott,  and  Mr,  Baroif  Cleaeby  awaited  their  arrival.  The  Lord 
Mayor  having  been  presented  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  having 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Judges  on  his  election,  the  Com- 
mon Sergeant  invited  their  Lordships  to  dine  in  the  GuildhaU,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  and  tendered  a  similar  invitation. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  in  her  state  carriage,  joined  the  procession 
on  its  return  from  Westminster. 

In  the  evening  the  inaugural  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Shen^s  in  Guildhall,  where  covers  were  laid  for  820 
guests.  The  decorations  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  feast  were 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  and  brilliancy.  The  Court  of 
Aldermen  was  fitted  up  as  a  reception-room,  where  the  company 
were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  presented  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  The  principal  speakers  were  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  de  Grey  and  Bipon, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Childers. 
The  main  theme  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  right  hoa.  gentleman  described  the  sister  island  as 
poUtically  diseased,  but  he  warned  the  perpetrators  of  agrarian 
outrages  against  indulging  the  hope  that  they  would  achieve  success 
by  their  crimes.  Referring  to  our  relations  with  America,  he 
observed  that  "  war  with  the  United  States  was  of  all  things  most 
unlikely." 

12.  Fdneeai,  of  Me.  Peabody  iw  WEaTMiUffTBa  Abbey. — It  WM 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Peabody,  who  died  in  London  on  the  4tb,  that  his 
remaina  should  be  conveyed  to  America,  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  built  at  Danvers,  and  in  which  he  had  placed  the 
body  of  his  mother.  But  his  executors,  Sir  Cnrtis  Lampson  and 
Mr.  C.  Beed,  M.F.,  complied  with  the  public  wish  to  let  a  funeral 
service  be  performed  over  his  coffin  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  its 
removal.  This  ceremony  was  attended  with  no  extraordinary  pomp, 
saving  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  in  their  oSciu 
robes,  and  the  number  of  carriages,  including  those  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  followed  the  hearse  from  Eaton- 
square.     But  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Foreign  Affairs  were  ako  present  among  the  moumere,  and  General 
Grey,  as  representative  of  her  Majesty.  The  interior  of  the  Abbey 
was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a  silent  and  sympathizing  congrega- 
tion, most  of  whom  wore  mourning  apparel.  The  multitude  outside 
in  Broad  Sanctuary  and  Victoria-street,  consisting  chiefly  of  work- 
men's wives  and  other  poor  women,  seemed  equally  impressed  with 
the  feeling  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  the  funeral  procession  set  out  from 
the  residence  of  Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson,  80,  Eaton-square,  where  Mr. 
Feabody  died.  It  consisted  of  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  pre- 
ceded by  a  lid  of  plumes,  and  followed  by  five  mourning  coaches. 
In  the  first  were  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P. 
(the  two  executors),  his  Excellency  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Beiyamin  Moran.  In  the  second  carnage  were  the  Hon.  F. 
Morse  (United  States  Consul-Oeneral),  Mr.  Josiah  Nunn  (Vice- 
Consul),  and  Messrs.  Geoi^  and  Henry  Lampson.  In  the  third 
were  Mr.  Russell  Stui^s,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  Mr.  Somerby,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Lampson.  -  In  the  fourth  were  Mr.  C.  G.  Gooch,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  Dr.  Gull,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Covey  (the  medical 
attendants  of  the  deceased  gentleman) ;  and  in  the  last  carriage 
were  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Winter  {valet  to  Mr.  Peabody).  After 
the  mourners,  a  long  string  of  private  carriages  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession — including  those  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson ;  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P. ;  his  Excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Consul, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Aldenoan  and  Sheriff  Causton,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Vallentin,  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Crosley,  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Baylis,  the 
Ihichess  Dowager  of  Somerset,  Marquis  Townshend,  Lady  Emerson 
Tennent,  Lady  Franklin,  Miss  Burdett  Coutte,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Mr.  Gooch,  Mr,  Shenley,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Miss 
Gamble,  Mr.  Rigg,  Mr.  Dunville,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  Dr.  Gull. 

Following  the  line  of  route  past  St.  Peter's  Church  and  along 
Victoria-street,  the  procession  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 
Here  the  coffin  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ncpean,  the  Rev. 
Lord  John  Thynne,  Archdeacon  Jennings,  the  Rev.  S.  Flood  Jones, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Harford,  and  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  clergy, 
together  with  the  vicars  choral  and  choristers.  These  were  reinforced 
by  part  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  they  walked  before  the 
body,  two  and  two,  up  the  nave,  and  under  the  triforium  into  the 
choir.  The  coffin,  which  was  covered  in  black  velvet  and  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  was  carried  by  ten  men  and  deposited 
on  a  stage  in  front  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar.  The  mourners 
took  their  places  on  seats  reserved  for  them  on  each  aide  of  the 
Eacrariumj  and  inside  the  rails  of  the  communion-table  were  seated  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Under-Sheriffs,  together  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  General  Grey,  in  private  dress, 
as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty.  The  "  Sentences,"  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection,"  having  been  sung,  and  the  90th  Psalm,  "  Lord,  Thou 
hast  been  our  refuge,"  having  been  chanted  by  the  choir.  Arch- 
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deacon  Jennings  read  the  Lesson  &oni  1  Corinthians  xr.  The 
Lesson  ended,  the  funeral  procession  was  resumed,  and,  while  an 
uitbem  was  enng,  the  coffin  waa  carried  back,  as  before,  into  the 
nave,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  an  opening  three  feet  deep,  into 
which  it  was  lowered,  the  service  at  the  grave  being  read  by  the 
Sab- Dean,  the  Bev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  At  the  conclasion  of  the 
service,  the  "  Dead  March  "  in  "  Saul"  was  played  on  the  organ, 
while  the  mouraers  one  after  another  stepped  forward  to  take  a 
parting  look  at  the  coffin  as  it  lay  in  its  shallow  receptacle,  near  the 
third  arch  from  the  western  door  of  the  nave.  The  ooffin-lid  bore 
the  following  inscription  :— 

"Obobos  Piisosr, 

Bom  kt  Danven,  HamachusetU,  Feb.  ISth,  179G ; 

Died  in  Loadon,  England,  Not.  4th,  1869." 

14.  FiKE  AT  CuuBBBLAND  LoDOB. — Bart  of  Cumberland  Lodge 
in  Windsor  Great  Park  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Cumberland  Lodge 
is  about  four  miles  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  adjoining  range  of 
apartments,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  occupied  by 
viscount  Bridport,  late  master  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  barriers, 
was  not  injured.  The  royal  hunting-stables,  at  one  end  of  Lord 
Bridport's  residence,  were  likewise  untouched.  The  damage  was 
confined  to  the  front  building,  which  contained  the  state  apart- 
ments, built  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  for  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  These  consisted  of  a  grand  entrance-hall,  a 
large  banquet-hall,  a  drawing-room,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a 
billiard-room,  and  a  range  of  apartments  above.  The  upper  rooms 
were  occupied  by  Mrs.  Thurston,  who  was  lately  housekeeper  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  fire  was  discovered  about  church-time  this 
(Sunday)  morning,  by  Lord  Bridport,  who  went  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  in  time  to  rescue  her  fivm  the  flames,  and  sent  to 
Windsor  for  assistance.  The  engine  of  the  Windsor  Fire  Brigade, 
those  from  the  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  Wheeler'»-yard, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Messrs.  Nevile  Reid  and  Go's,  soon  arrived ; 
and  Colonel  Williams,  Lord  Somerset,  Lord  Carington,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  and  other  officers  from  the  barracks  also  rode  to 
the  Lodge,  where  the  fire  was  raging  in  the  stote  apartments. 
Unfortunately,  the  nearest  supply  of  water  was  at  Oi-pond,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  roof  fell  in 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  that  the 
flames  were  partially  got  under.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  Queen,  Princess  Christian,  Princesses  Lonisa  and  Beatrice, -and 
Prince  Leopold  went  to  the  Lodge,  and  remained  there  some  time. 
Prince  Christian  was  present  soon  after  the  fire  broke  out.  There 
was  a  south  wind  blowing  during  the  fire,  and  this  probably  saved 
the  old  portion  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  stabling,  kennels,  and 
outbuilding,  from  destruction  ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  his- 
torical and  sporting  pictures  and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
state  apartments  were  destroyed.  The  valuable  books  in  the 
library  were  saved.     The  plate  belonging  to  Loid  Bridport  was 
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rranoved  by  command  of  her  Majesty  to  Windsor  Castle  in  one  of 
.  the  royal  Tans.  The  fire,  it  was  supposed,  was  caused  by  the 
igniting  of  a  beam  connected  with  a  chimney  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  state  apartments.  The  housekeeper  stated  that  she 
had  noticed  a  slight  smell  of  smouldering  for  two  days  previously, 
but  could  not  ascertain  whence  it  came.  Many  of  the  valuable 
pictures,  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  taken  into  the 
hall  for  safety,  but,  from  the  rapid  course  of  the  flames,  were 
entirely  consumed  before  they  could  be  afterwards  removed.  The 
military  and  firemen  remained  on  the  premises  during  the  night. 

15.  Execution  in  Maidstone  Gaol. — Joseph  Welsh  was  exe- 
cuted in  Maidstone  Gaa\,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  John  Abrahams, 
at  Deptford.  Welsh  bald  been  employed  by  the  murdered  man  to 
do  some  work  for  him  as  a  paperhano^r.  A  dispute  arose  about 
payment,  and  Welsh  summoned  Abrahams  to  the  County  Court, 
where  the  former  was  defeated.  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  in  a 
public-house,  when  an  altercation  ensued,  and  Welsh  inflicted  upon 
Abrahams  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  of  which  he  died.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
mercy.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  a  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office,  praying  for  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence,  but  without  effect.  The  only  persons  present  were 
the  Under-Sheriff,  Mr.  F.  Scndamore,  Major  Bannister,  Governor 
of  the  Gaol,  Dr.  Joy,  surgeon,  two  reporters,  and  a  few  warders. 
The  black  flag  as  usual  was  raised  on  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
where  about  100  persons  had  assembled. 

—  Arrival  op  the  King  of  the  Bbijsiakk. — The  King  of  the 
Belgians,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  Princess  Stephanie,  arrived 
at  Dover,from  Calais,  in  the  Belgian  maiUpacket "  Belgiqne," Captain 
Gerard,  convoyed  by  the  Belgian  steamer  "  Pearl,"  Captain  Helim. 
The  suite  in  attendance  consisted  of  the  Countess  d'Yve,  Count  de 
Lannoy,  Baron  Prisse,  M.  Jules  de  Vaux,  Colonel  Frantzen,  and 
Dr.  Smith.  Viscount  Torriogton,  Lord  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen, 
received  his  Majesty  on  his  arrival  at  Dover,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Windsor.  The  King  was  received  at  the  Admiralty  Pier  by 
Captain  Bruce,  R.N.,  the  Belgian  Minister  and  Consul,  Sir  Luke 
Smithett,  and  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  garrison.  A  guard  of 
honour  of  the  Oist  (Argyleshire)  Highlanders  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  pier.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  castle.  The  King 
proceeded  to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  other  civic  dignitaries.  An  Address  was  read  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  to  which  bis  Majesty  graciously  replied.  The  Kine 
travelled  from  Dover  by  special  train  upon  the  South-Eastern 
Bailway.  Mr.  Eborall,  the  general  manager,  had  charge  of  the 
train.  His  Majesty  was  enthusiastically  cheered  upon  his  departure 
by  a  large  number  of  spectators.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  King  at 
the  Waterloo  junction  of  the  Charing-cross  and  the  South-Westem 
Itailway  the  engine  was  changed,  and  the  journey  continued  over 
the  latter  line  to  Windsor.  At  this  station  a  guard  of  honour  of 
72 
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the  third  battalion  Grenadier  Guards  was  in  attendance  with  their 
baud,  which  played  "  La  Brabanfonne."  His  Majesty  waa  received 
at  the  station  by  Prince  Leopold  and  Prince  Cbristian.  The  Kin^ 
drove  to  the  castle.  The  Windsor  volunteers,  with  their  drums  and 
fifes  playing  the  Belgian  national  anthem,  were  drawn  up  on  the 
Castle-hill.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were  mug-,  and  nags  and 
banners  decorated  the  streets.  The  King  was  received  by  the  Queen 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family  at  the  entrance  of  the  castle. 
24.  Opehino  of  the  Southern  Th&hbs  Embakkmejjt.  —  The 
formal  opening  of  the  carriage-road  and  the  footway  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  on  the  Surrey  side  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vsnx- 
hall,  took  place.  The  ceremony  was  extremely  simple.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  beaded  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  their  chairman,  walked  across 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  were  met  at  Stangate  by  the  Lambeth 
vestry.  The  wall  of  the  Embankment  is  4  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water.  There  is  a  terrace  20  feet  wide,  approached  from  the 
bridge  by  stone  steps,  which  nearly  correapoads  with  the  river  terrace 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  just  opposite;  and  above  this  is  a 
second  terrace,  forming  the  platform  of  the  new  hospital.  The 
carriage-road  and  the  footpath  at  this  point  are  separated  by  the 
hospital,  the  road  commencing  at  Stangate,  the  ancient  stone-way 
or  approach  to  the  Archbishop's  palace.  Stangate,  which  used  to 
be  a  crooked  and  narrow  lane,  is  now  improved  into  a  straight  road 
60  feet  wide ;  and  here  something  like  a  procession  was  formed,  with 
a  band  of  music  playing,  "  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  I"  then 
Sir  J.  Thwaites  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  with  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
their  engineer,  and  Mr.  Vulliamy,  their  architect,  while  the  Lambeth 
vestry,  walking  arm-in-arm,  followed  in  the  rear.  There  were  no 
robes  nor  uniforms,  and  no  carriages.  The  decorations  consisted  of 
a  flag  tied  to  each  lamp-post.  The  new  road,  which  skirts  the 
arohiepiscopal  grounds,  joins  the  footpath  in  front  of  the  palace,  and 
thence  continues  along  the  Embankment  towards  Yauxhall.  When 
the  procession  arrived  at  Gunhouse-allcy,  the  point  where  the  Em- 
bankment for  the  present  finishes,  the  chairman  and  a  few  membcts 
of  the  Board  mounted  a  platform,  and  Sir  J.  Thwaites  congratulated 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  on  the  completion  of  what  was  a  great 
sanitary  work  as  well  as  an  important  Metropolitan  improvement — 
a  work  which  would  now  keep  them  "  high  and  dry,"  while  it  would 
be  an  ornament  to  the  whole  of  London.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  Embankment  was  not  an  Imperial,  but  a  municipal,  work, 
carried  out,  it  was  true,  by  means  of  Parliamentary  powers,  but 
constructed  and  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  themselves. 
In  a  few  months  he  hoped  that  a  similar  work,  executed  under  the 
same  conditions,  would  be  opened  on  the  opposite  shore.  Such  im- 
provements as  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Corporation  had 
carried  out  would  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  State ;  and 
this  led  him  to  speak  of  the  value  ol'  a  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, under  the  control  of  public  opinion.    There  was  some  cheering ; 
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and  when  Sir  Jolm  declared  the  Embankment  open,  the  band  played 
the  National  Anthem,  a  salute  was  fired,  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  rang,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  A  dinner  was 
given  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate,  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  churchwarden 
of  Lambeth,  presided :  he  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Thwaites ;  Mr. 
M'Arthnr,  M.P.  for  Lambeth;  the  Rev.  J.  P,  Lingham,  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  and  other  persons  of  local  interest. 

26.    PaBSBNTATTON  OF  AddOBSSES  TO  THB    KiNQ  OF  THE  Bet^IANS. 

—The  presentation  of  complimentary  addresses  of  welcome  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
and  many  other  municipalities  in  this  conntrj-,  joined  by  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sberifis  of  counties,  and  likewise  from  the 
volunteer  corps  throughout  Great  Britain,  took  place  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  His  Majesty  was  staying  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  but  as  he 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Queen,  it  was  ordered  that  one  of  the  state 
apartmentfl  of  her  palace  should  be  used  for  this  reception.  The 
first-mentioned  address — that  of  the  City,  borough,  and  county 
anthorities — which  was  called  the  National  Address,  originated  with  . 
a  committee,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sherifis  of  London 
and  Middlesex  were  members.  The  other  owed  its  origin  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  At  a  meeting  of  volunteer  commanding 
officers,  held  at  the  office  of  that  association  on  the  16th  ult.,  it  was 
determined  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  his  visit  to  this  country.  An  executive  committee  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Lieu  ten  ant-Colonels  Lord  Elcho,  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Bury,  Loyd-Lindsay,  Thomson, 
Walmsley,  and  Wilkinson.  This  committee  prepared  a  short  ad- 
dress, tendering  to  his  Majesty  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  volunteers 
for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  by  him  to  those  of  their  com- 
rades who  were  able  to  visit  Belgium  on  the  occasions  of  the  Inter- 
national Tirs.  The  volunteer  commanding  officers  throughout  the 
country  were  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  result  was  that 
more  than  800  Lieutenant-Colonels  sent  in  their  written  requests  to 
have  their  names  attached  to  the  address.  The  signatures  mcluded 
those  of  some  of  the  nobility,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  two  of  the 
Princes.  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Militia  were  invited  to 
join  the  volunteer  commanding  officers  in  the  act  of  presentation. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  visited  the  City  to  inspect  the  new 
Meat  Market  at  Smit^eld  and  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  when  he  inspected  also  the  new  Foreign  Office  and  India 
Government  Office,  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  proposed  that  one 
long  procession  should  leave  the  Mansion  House ;  but  as  the  police 
authorities  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  traffic  would  be  much 
impeded,  if  not  entirely  suspended,  were  that  proposition  carried  out, 
the  committee  agreed  to  divide  the  procession  into  three  sections. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  members  of  the  first  division  assembled  at 
the  Mansion  House;  and  among  the  company,  some, attired  .in  a 
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blaze  of  eearlet,  blue,  and  gold  uoifonDB,  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  Jobo 
CaustoQ  and  Sir  James  Vallentin  (Sherifie  of  London),  several  of 
the  Aldermen,  Captain  Charles  Mervier  (hon.  aecretaty),  and  other 
officers  and  gentlemen  on  the  oommittee.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  Besley)  and  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  (Sir  James  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.)  met  the  company  in  the  reception-room,  while  the  band 
of  the  19th  Surrey  performed  popular  selections.  Ab  the  time 
appointed  for  starting  bad  arrived,  the  state  coaches  of  the  Lord 
MayorandShenffsdrovetothe  entrance,  and  the  dignitaries  entered 
their  proper  vehicles  and  set  off,  amidst  the  cheers  of  some  tbousands 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  procession  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Many  private  carriages  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  followed,  the 
vehicles  forming  a  continuous  line  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  Belgian  colours  were  in  fashion;  the  horses  were 
decked  with  tncolourcd  rosettes,  and  the  coachmen  and  servants 
wore  the  national  colours  of  Belgium.  Each  member  of  the  National 
Address  Committee  wore  a  handsome  decoration  in  silver  gilt, 
hanging  to  a  tricolour  ribbon,  with  buckle  and  clasp,  specially 
designed  by  Messrs.  Howell  and  Junes.  On  one  side  was  the  motto, 
"  Union  fait  la  force,"  and  around  was  a  wreath  of  laurel.  On  the 
reverse  side,  in  relief,  were  the  words,  "  The  National  Committee  for 
the  Reception  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians."  The  name 
of  each  committee-man  was  engraved  on  his  badge.  Flags  and 
banners  were  hung  from  many  house  windows,  and  across  several 
streets;  and  as  the  procession  passed  Pleet^street,  the  bells  of 
St.  Dunetan's  rang  out  a  merry  peal.  The  line  of  route  so  far  was 
kept  by  the  City  police;  and  the  Metropolitan  police,  numbering 
nearly  1000,detailed  for  this  especial  duty,  kept  the  streets  between 
Temple  Bar  and  Marlborough  House ;  and  another  police  detain- 
ment between  Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  to  the 
top  of  Constitution-hill.  There  was  no  block,  hitch,  or  impediment 
from  the  start  to  the  arrival.  Some  hundreds  of  people  were  aseem- 
bled  in  Trafalgar- square ;  Cockspur-street  was  profusely  decorated. 
When  the  first  division  arrived  at  Marlborough  House  the  carriages 
containing  the  Mayors  had  already  come  up,  the  second  section 
having  been  marshalled  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Irvine,  who  had  arranged 
the  line  so  nicely  tbat  the  two  divisions  joined  without  any  disorder 
or  delay.  The  third  section  brought  up  the  rear,  and  the  amt«d 
procession  extended  over  more  than  a  mile  of  ground.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  assembled  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  on  each  side,  from 
Marlborough  Gate  to  Buckingham  Palace,  people  clustered  by  thon* 
sands,  and  a  crowd  outaide  the  lines,  formed  on  each  side,  moved 
towards  the  palace,  cheering  as  it  went.  As  the  weather  was  cold 
and  foggy,  most  of  the  carriages  were  closed;  but  just  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  entered  the  palace  gate  the  sun  buist 
through  the  clouds,  the  mist  cleared,  and  the  pleasant  change, 
regarded  as  a  favourable  omen,  was  especially  welcome  at  nooD. 
They  drove  through  the  eastern  gate  of  tJie  great  quadrangle  to  the 
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main  entrance,  where  they  alighted,  followed  bv  their  mace-bearere 
and  officero,  and  attended  by  servants  in  royal  livery  stationed  at 
the  doors.  It  was  then  about  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock.  Tbey 
were  received  at  the  Btat«  entrance,  passed  through  the  grand  hall, 
went  up  the  state  staircase,  and  were  ushered  through  the  promenade 
gallery  to  the  ball-room,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  ball  of 
audience.  The  members  of  the  proceesioD  more  than  half  611ed  the 
room.  The  municipal  dignitaries  were  in  full  costume,  and  their 
scarlet  and  furred  gowns  produced  an  imposing  effect,  while  the 
uniforms  of  the  military  officers  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
Lieutenants  gave  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  Many  of  the  Mayors 
were  accompanied  with  the  mace  or  other  insignia  of  their  office, 
but  these  were  all  deposited  in  the  back  part  of  the  room. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  King  of  the  Belgians  came  from 
Claridgc's  Hotel,  and  was  received  at  the  garden  entrance  of  the 
palace  by  Viscount  Sidney,  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  J.  Cowell,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household;  and  Colonel 
Stephenson,  C.B.,  Field  Officer  of  Brigade  in  Waiting.  The  guard 
of  honour  of  the  second  battalioD  of  3ie  Grenadier  Guards  was  at 
the  entrance  on  his  Majesty's  arrival.  His  Majesty  was  attended 
by  the  Count  de  Lannoy,  Master  of  the  Household  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians ;  M.  Jules  de  Vanx,  Private  Secretary  of  the  King ; 
Colonel  tVantzen,  Aide-de-Camp ;  Le  Baron  Colonel  Prisse,  Ad- 
jutant ;  and  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  Pbysician  to  the  King.  The  Baron 
de  Beaulieu,  the  Belgian  Minister,  with  M.  Van  de  Velde,  First 
Secretary,  and  M.  Octave  Delepierre  and  Prince  de  Chimay,  Secre- 
taries of  the  Bel^an  Legation,  accompanied  the  King.  At  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  Lord  Torrington,  the  Lord  in  Waiting 
to  the  Queen,  specially  appointed  to  attend  the  King,  conducted  his 
Majesty  through  the  picture-gallery  and  dining-room  into  the  ball- 
room. The  King  was  followed  by  the  Belgian  Minister  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation,  and  by  the  members  of  his  suite  already 
named.  Surrounded  by  these  gentlemen,  who  were  all  in  their 
official  uniform,  his  Majesty  took  his  place  on  a  dais  at  the  end  of 
the  E4>artment.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the  Belgian 
army,  with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and  the  star  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold. 

The  balUroom  presented  a  grand  scene  at  this  moment.  At  the 
end  opposite  to  where  the  King  and  his  staff  had  taken  up  their 
position,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  apartment  for  about  half  its 
length,  the  sword-bearers  and  mace-bearere  of  numerous  corporations 
stood  at  short  distances.  Mayors  in  their  official  robes,  and  gentle- 
men in  plain  clothes,  but  wearing  Belgian  scarfs,  medals,  and 
rosettes,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  a  reserved  space  that  led  up  to  the  dais  were  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffe  of  London  in  their  scarlet  robes.  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dula  and  Lord  Seaton,  both  in  military  uniform,  and  a  number  of 
the  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of  London  also  in  uniform.  They 
formed  a  brilliant  array.     Lines  of  gentlemen  wearing  the  Belgian 
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colours  stood  in  front  of  the  benches,  vhich  roee  in  treble  rows  at 
each  side,  but,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  company  h^ 
grouped  themselves,  and  in  which  the  corporate  officials  were  ar- 
ranged, the  attendance  eeemed  larger  than  it  really  was.  The  King 
having  bowed  to  the  deputation,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  address,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  that  the  address  about  to  be 
presented  to  him  was  a  truly  national  one.  It  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  800  Mayors,  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  Higb  Sherifis  of 
counties,  and  other  representative  men.  There  was,  he  believed, 
but  one  omission  of  a  mayor's  signature  from  the  petition,  and  that 
had  been  caused  by  the  absence  from  England  of  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  who  was  attending  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  called  on  Captain  Mercier  to  read  the  address.  The  Lord  Mayor 
added  a  few  words,  remarking  that  their  object  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  a  political  one;  but  simply  to  express  the  good  feeling  which 
they  trusted  would  always  exist  between  the  two  nations.  The 
King  then  descended  from  the  dais,  and  advanced  to  nithin  a  fev 
steps  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  read  his  reply.  His  Majesty  gave 
thanks,  warmly  and  heartily,  to  all  who  had  Joined  in  the  address. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  token  of  ties  of  mutual  goodwill  binding  Eng- 
land and  Belgium  together.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  constant 
kinduess  of  our  gracious  Queen,  for  whom  he  had  ever  entertained 
a  filial  affection ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  sympathies  of  many  eminent 
men  iu  England,  who  had  allowed  him  to  succeed  to  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  friendship  they  had  borne  to  his  father.  He  was  glad  that 
his  own  people  honoured  this  nation  for  its  greatexample  of  political 
wisdom  and  moral  energy  in  the  firm  establishment  of  a  happy 
constitutional  government,  combining  liberty  with  order;  and  as 
a  nation  which,  having  achieved  an  immense  material  prosperity 
for  itself,  only  wished  to  see  other  nations  in  possessioD  of  equal 
advantages,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Having  concluded  his  reply,  amidst  hearty  cheers,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  advanced  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  introduced  to  his  Majesty  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. After  conversing  witli  them  for  some  time,  his  Majesty 
retired. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  present  the 
address  from  the  Volunteers  began  to  arrive,  and  by  a  quarter  beftm 
two  there  were  from  700  to  800  volunteer  officers  assembled  in  the 
ball-room.  Every  variety  of  costume  known  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice was  to  be  seen  on  this  occasion,  and  all  branches  of  the  volun- 
teer service  were  represented  when  the  King,  attended  by  his  suite, 
again  entered  the  apartment.  The  Colonels  formed  a  line  across 
the  room  at  some  distance  from  the  dais.  Midway  in  this  line 
were  Lord  Elcho,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  Colonel 
Ijoyd  Lindsay,  commanding  the  Hon,  Artillery  Company ;  Colonel 
Thomson;  and  Colonel  Wilkinson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  committte. 
Behind  the  colonels,  for  half  the  length  of  the  room  and  in  front  of 
the  benches  on  ^ch  side,  stood  the  other  field  officers,  the  captains. 
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and  the  lieatenants.  'When  the  King  entered  from  the  dining- 
room,  he  was  received  by  Lord  Elcho,  with  whom  he  shook  handB, 
Hie  Majesty  then  bowed  to  the  assembled  ofiScerSj  who  replied  by 
cheering  and  striking  the  floor  with  their  eworde. 

Lord  Elcho,  having  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  said  he  had  the 
honour  of  informing  his  Majesty  that,  though  the  time  for  com- 
municating with  commanding  officers  in  the  provinces  had  been  so 
short,  the  address  had  already  received  370  signatures,  and  before 
it  was  placed  permanently  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  a  very  great 
many  more  would  be  attached  to  it.  Many  of  the  oommandiog 
officers  whom  his  Miuesty  then  saw  before  him  had  come  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  to  be  present  at  the  presentation  of  the 
address.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  were  prood 
to  say  that  as-  honorary  colonels  of  volunteer  corps  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Christian,  and  Prince  Teok 
bad  expressed  their  desire  to  attach  their  signatures  to  the  address, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  add  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
borgh.  The  address  was  then  read,  and  the  King  read  a  suitable 
reply,  expressing  his  regret,  by  the  way,  that  his  consort  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  nad  been  prevented  by  the  state  of  her  health  from 
accompanying  him  on  this  visit  to  London.  The  King  then  de- 
scended from  the  dais  and  again  shook  hands  with  Lord  Elcho. 
He  then  shook  hands  with  Colonel  lioyd- Lindsay,  Colonel  Thom- 
son, Colonel  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Walmsley,  and  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  executive  committee.  His  Majesty  passed 
along  the  line  of  colonels,  and  each  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  was 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Elcho.  After  conversing  very  graciously 
with  the  oflScers,  his  Majesty  retired. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  King  was  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  liady  Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  a  dis- 
tinguish^ company,  amongst  whom  were  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  Christian,  Prince  Tcck,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Belgian  Minister, 
and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  The  health  of  his  Majesty  being 
toasted  as  the  gnest  of  the  evening,  the  King  returned  thanks  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  prosperity  to  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  health  of  all  the  other  mayors  and  other  city, 
borough,  or  county  officials  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent the  address  to  him  that  day.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  remarked  that 
King  Leopold  was  the  only  European  Sovereign  who  had  visited 
India,  and  that  his  Majesty  knew  more  about  that  portion  of  the 
British  empire  than  most  of  the  English  people.  In  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  King  once  more  alluded  with  regret 
to  the  absence  of  his  own  Queen,  who  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  shared  with  him  the  kind  reception  he  had  found  in  London, 

On  the  next  day,  after  receiving  addresses  at  the  Belgian  Lega- 
tion from  the  Belgian  residents  in  London,  his  Majesty  went  to 
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lunch  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor  ;  but  returned  in  the  etfening. 
On  the  27th  he  went  to  the  South  Kensington  MuBCum  and  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  and  inspected  the  building  of  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  National  Albert  Memorial 
iu  Hyde  Park.  In  the  evening  he  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  28th  the  King  went  to  visit  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  at  Frogmorej  and  on  the  following  day  quitted  London 
with  his  daughter.  Princess  Stephanie,  going  to  Dover  by  the 
South-£astem  Itailway,  on  his  return  to  Belgium.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  the  Charing-Cross  Station. 

26.  AccoucuEUENT  OP  TUB  Princss8  OF  WALES. — (From  the 
LomioH  Gazette.) 

••  Hirlborongh  Hodm,  Not.  86. 1S69. 

"  This  morning,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  ^cly  delivered  of  a  Princess. 

"  His  Royal  Higbnees  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  arrived  at  Marlborough  House  soon  after. 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant  Princess  are  doing  per- 
fectly well. 

"  This  happy  event  was  made  known  by  the  firing  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns." 

According  to  custom,  an  official  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
Princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Home  Secretary  from  liondon,  and  it  was  at 
once  affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  Mansion  House,  where  it  was  read 
by  hundreds  of  people  during  the  day. 

Her  Royal  Highncss's  recovery  progressed  most  favourably. 

27.  Inquiry  into  the  Wreck  of  the  "  Carnatic." — The  official 
inquiry  instituted  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  circum- 
stances att«ndingtbe  loss  ofthe  royal  mail  steamer  "Camatic,"  while 
on  her  voyage  from  Suez  to  Bombay  (narrated  in  the  "  Chronicle" 
for  September),  was  concluded  at  the  Greenwich  Policc-eonrt,  before 
Mr.  \fai)de,  the  magistrate,  and  Captains  Baker  and  Hight,  nautical 

Dowd  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr. 
of  the  firmof  M'Leod  and  Watney),in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
,  barrister,  for  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ill-fated 
id  Mr.  Browning  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
[aude  proceeded   to   read   the   judgment  arrived    at,  as 

inquiry  as  to  the  loss  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  conduct  of 
ir  divides  itself  into  two  questions— firstly,  the  conduct  of 
sr  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  ship  upon  the  reef;  and, 
his  conduct  after  the  last  event.  The  first  question  ciUs 
ittle  remark.  The  circumstances  from  which  a  conclusion 
irrived  at  are  very  few,  and  are  all  agreed  upon ; — The 
ras  throughout  fine ;  a  slight  breeze  in  the  direction  of  the 
Y ;  a  clear  sky  overhead,  with  shining  stars ;  and  though 
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there  was  the  usual  Red  Sea  haze  on  the  surface,  the  headlands  aud 
islands  along  which  lay  the  course  were  visihle,  and  above  all  the 
Usbrafii  revolving  light,  within  two  miles  of  which  the  ship  passed, 
clearly  visible  throughout  up  to  the  reef,  and  on  the  reef;  an 
expeneoced  master,  well  acquainted  with  his  course,  and  with  the 
reef  on  which  he  struck,  and  on  the  bridge  during  the  whole  of  the 
Torage.  These  are  the  circumstances.  What,  then,  occasioned  the 
calamity?  The  master  gives  no  explanation  but  this, — that  he 
steered  the  same  course  which  he  had  done  on  his  previous  voynge, 
and  suggesting  that  some  unknown  current  must  have  drifted 
him  to  the  westwu'd.  This  would  have  been  indicated  had  a  single 
bearing  of  the  revolving  light  been  taken.  But  this  was  not  done. 
Without  suggesting  any  otber  more  probable  cause,  the  Court  cannot 
but  consider  the  explanation  most  unsatisfactory,  and  have  no  alter- 
native put  to  pronounce  the  master  guilty  of  a  grave  default.  Upon 
the  second  question — the  prudence  of  all  the  measures  which  the 
master  took  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew — the 
Court  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  a  precise,  unanimous  judgment. 
He  was  placed  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  each  of  which 
offered  certain  risks  and  disadvantages,  as  well  as  advantages,  under 
circumstances  in  which  two  equally  experienced  and  sagacious 
officers  might  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  fairly  contended  by  the  master  that  on  the  13th,  the  ship 
not  appearing  to  have  suffered  any  material  injury,  and  apparently 
being  undisturbed,  the  prudent  and  best  courae  was  for  all  to  stay 
by  her  for  the  present.  But  before  1  a.m.  of  the  14th  this  state  of 
things  was  greatly  altered.  The  evidence  was  very  conflicting 
between  the  officers  of  the  ship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passengers 
examined  at  Bombay  on  the  other,  as  to  the  bumping,  &c.,  which  the 
ehip  underwent  J  but  it  was  quit«  clear  at  two  o'clock  that  forces 
had  been  at  work  aud  were  probably  going  on,  but  to  what  extent 
no  one  could  say,  which  made  the  condition  of  the  ship  perilous ; 
and  so  sensible  was  the  master  of  this,  that  he  called  all  his  pas- 
sengers to  the  forecastle  of  the  ship — the  stem-cabin  and  the  saloon 
were  filling  with  water,  and  the  fore-hold  was  full.  And  here  came 
the  critic^  moment  for  the  master's  determination,  whether  the 
boats  should  at  this  moment  have  had  the  provisions,  water,  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  them,  and  crew  and  passengers  started 
off  from  the  ship  at  daybreak,  or  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
wait  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  before  such  a  step  should  be  taken,  as 
was  done.  There  was  some  risk  from  the  surf  and  breakers  in  the 
former  course,  but  was  this  likely  to  be  lessened  by  waiting,  and 
was  not  the  risk  tirom  a  sudden  break-up  of  the  ship  more  to  be 
apprehended?  The  Court  greatly  inclines  to  the  former  course, 
excluding  entirely  from  consideration  what  really  happened  subse- 
quently, and  taking  into  account  only  the  state  of  the  facts  known 
at  the  time.  In  conclusion  the  Court  beg  to  express  their  concur- 
rence with  some  of  the  passengers  examined  at  Bombay — that  the 
master  and  his  officers,  in  their  exertions  to  secure  their  passengers. 
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did  all  that  experieDced  and  brave  men  could  do.  llie  Conrt,  witli 
^reat  regret,  feel  called  apon,  for  the  default  above  mentioned  under 
the  first  beadj  to  Bospend  the  maater's  certificate  for  nine  c^endar 
months  from  this  date." 

Captain  Baker,  who  had  before  risen,  again  rose,  and  said  he  dig- 
seated  from  the  judgment  as  read. 

Mr.  Maude  said  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the  report  read  was 
concurred  in  by  himself  and  Captain  Hight.  A  more  detailed 
report  would  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Captoin  Baker,  afler  an  interval  of  three  or  fonr  minutes,  again 
rose,  and  addressing  the  representatives  of  the  press,  said  be  hoped 
be  had  not  been  misunderstood.  He  quite  agreed  vrith  tbe  judg- 
ment, but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  sentence. 

The  inquiry  then  concluded. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  The  Pbince  op  Wales  as  jl  F&beu&sok. — This  evening  the 
United  Qrand  Lodge  of  England  assembled  at  the  PreemasonVhalE, 
Great  Queen-street,  when  proceedings  of  more  than  general  interest 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage — one, 
indeed,  of  tbe  largest  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  entered  for  the 
iirst  time  on  his  position  of  Fast  Grand  Master,  to  which  he  was 
elected  at  the  previous  Grand  Lodge.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  occupied 
'the  throne,  having  on  his  right  the  Earl  De  Grey  and  KipoQ,  witb 
Mr.  Algernon  Perkins  in  the  Senior  Warden's  chair,  and  Mr,  J.  G, 
Dodson,  M.F.,  in  that  of  the  Junior  Warden.  Among  the 
brethren  who  occupied  seats  on  the  dais,  as  Past  Grand  officers,  were 
the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Sir  D.  Gooeh,  M.P.,  Rev.  Sir  J.  Warren 
Hayes,  Sir  Albert  W.  Woods,  the  Rev,  R.  J.  Simpson,  Major 
Creaton,  Mr.  J.  R.  Stebbing  (Mayor  of  Southampton),  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  M'Intyre,  Mr.  F.  Rosbatgh,  Q.C.,  Mr.  James  Mason,  and 
Colonel  Cole. 

After  the  Lodge  had  been  formally  opened,  the  Grand  Master 
(Lord  Zetland)  rose,  and  said  he  had  to  inform  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  waiting  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Lodge.  By  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  his 
Royal  Highness  was  now  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Past  Grand  Master.  There  could  be  but  one 
feeling — which  was  one  of  rejoicing^-among  the  brethren  at  the 
accession  of  the  illustrious  brother  to  a  seat  in  Grand  Lodge.  As 
his  Royal  Highness  was  now  waiting,  the  noble  earl  said  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  another  word ;  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
all  the  brethren  rejoiced  as  be  did,  and  had  the  highest  gratification 
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at  findiog  their  illuBtrious  brother  coming  among  them.  He 
would,  therefore,  direct  the  two  Grand  Wardens,  the  Grand  Director 
of  Ceremonies,  and  the  other  officers  to  conduct  his  Royal  Highness 
into  the  Lodge. 

The  officers  named  then  retired,  and  when  they  appeared  with 
the  Prince  the  whole  of  the  brethren  aimultaneonsly  arose.  The 
Prince  wore  an  ordinary  Master  Mason's  apron,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  He  was  conducted  to  the  left  of  the  Grand  Master,  and 
remained  standing. 

The  Grand  Master,  addressing  the  Prince,  said,  "  May  it  please 
your  Kofal  Highness,  it  is  my  duty  to  welcome  most  cordially  your 
Boyal  Highness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  I  assure  your 
Boyal  Highness  that  this  epoch  has  long  been  wished  for  and 
expected  by  the  body  of  Masons  forming  the  craft  of  England.  I 
can  further  assure  your  Soyal  Highness  that  your  advent  to  Masonry 
was  welcomed  most  enthusiastically  by  every  private  lodge  in 
England.  The  craft  in  general  in  England  is  so  much  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  your  royal  house  that  they  cannot  but  be  most 
desirous  to  show  their  conlial  good  wishes  to  that  house,  and  their 
delight  at  receiving  your  Boyal  Highness  among  them  as  a  brother 
Masou.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  members  of 
your  royal  house  who  have  been  patrons,  Grand  Masters,  and 
members  of  the  craft  in  England.  You  have  only  to  look  round  to 
see  the  portraits  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  your  Boyal 
Highness's  more  immediate  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  know 
what  great  advantages  the  craft  in  general  have  derived  from 
such  illustrious  patronage,  and  to  make  you  well  aware  of  the 
delight  which  your  coming  into  Masonry  has  caused  in  this 
country." 

After  again  alluding  to  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the' 
Duke  of  Sussex,  be  invested  the  Prince  with  the  "  clothing  "  of  a 
Fast  Grand  Master,  and  invited  him  to  take  bis  seat  as  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  All  the  titles  of  the  Prince  were 
announced  by  Sir  Albert  Woods,  who  proclaimed  the  Prince  by  his 
new  title  in  Masonry. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  said, "  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Grand  Officers,  and 
Brethren, — Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  warmest  and  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  great  honour  you  nave  conferred  upon  me  this 
evening.  For  a  long  time  past  it  had  been  my  wish  to  become  a 
Freemason,  a  member  of  this  ancient  craft.  Although,  brethren, 
I  was  initiated  in  a  foreign  country,  I  at  the  time  felt — and  you 
will  all  agree  with  me — that  Freemasonry  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  countries;  we  are  all  fellow-craftsmen;  and  I  can  assure  you 
I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be  here  to-day,  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  once  more. 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  for  the  kind  words  you  have 
spoken  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you  and  all  the  brethren 
bave  received  me  this  evening."  C  ~ooolc 
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The  Prince  then  took  his  seat  oa  a  chair  which  was  snnnoant^d 
by  the  pinme  of  the  PriDcipality.  He  remained  to  hear  the  conduct 
of  bniiinees,  which  was  the  anDonnced  resignation  of  office  by  the 
Grand  Master,  and  the  nomination  of  the  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon 
as  the  Earl's  snccessor.  In  the  ooorse  of  the  evening  his  Royal 
Highness  was  "  sainted  "  with  the  royal  sign,  which  appeared  to 
give  him  great  gratification  and  no  litde  aEtonishment. 

S.  Presentation  op  Prizes  to  the  LommN  Irish. — The  cere- 
mony of  presenting  the  prizes  won  during  the  year  1869  to  the 
successful  competitors  of  the  London  Irish  Regiment  was  performed 
in  Westminst«r-ball.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall  arrived  and  was  received  with  a  general  salute.  Having, 
with  the  Adjutant,  Captain  Daubeny,  made  a  slight  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  regiment,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a  short  address 
to  the  members  under  arms.  He  commenced  by  congratulating 
the  corps  on  the  very  satisfactory  inspection  they  had  passed  at  the 
close  of  last  season,  more  particularly  as  the  gallant  general  who 
on  that  occasion  inspected  tiiem  was  most  particular  in  every  thing 
relating  to  a  n^ment,  and  would  not  have  praised  them  as  he  did 
had  they  not  been  deserving  of  it.  The  regiment  had  not  increased 
in  numbers  this  year  for  two  reasons — fir^y,  because  he  had  con- 
fined the  recruiting  to  the  weakest  companies,  wishing  to  consoli- 
date and  render  efficient  the  members  on  their  roll,  which  a  large 
influx  of  recruits  always  retarded ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  fands 
of  the  regiment  would  not  permit  recruiting  to  their  full  strength 
nnless  the  Capitation  Grant  was  increased,  or  some  other  means 
devised  by  the  Government  to  enable  that  to  be  done.  He  very 
much  feared  that,  unless  some  aid  and  assistance  were  given  to  tite 
Volunteer  force,  it  would  greatly  deteriorate,  particularly  in  officers ; 
for  it  was  neither  just  nor  politic  to  call  on  the  officers  to  pay  for  a 
movement  that  did  them  no  earthly  good,  to  carry  oat  which  they 
willingly  gave  their  time,  and  which  benefited  no  one  but  the  country. 
The  attendance  at  their  annual  inspections  since  1866  had  been  highly 
satisfactory,  but,  as  with  company  drill,  he  should  not  object  to  see 
them  more  numerously  attended.  The  extra-efficients  had  increased 
this  year ;  they  numbered  more  than  half  of  the  effectives ;  but  he 
was  difficult  to  satisfy  when  there  was  any  thing  more  to  be  attained, 
and  he  hoped  next  year  they  would  reach  two-tiiirds.  Although  the 
regiment  as  a  body  had  complied  with  his  orders  and  shown  their  rifles 
during  November,  he  regretted  tiiat  there  was  still  a  proporti(m 
who  neglected  to  do  so  year  aft«r  year ;  there  were  men  who  bad  not 
the  good  character  of  the  regiment  at  heart,  and  he  should  there- 
fore avail  himself  next  year  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  regula- 
tions, and  inflict  a  fine  upon  such  members  as  did  not  produce  their 
rifles  by  the  appointed  time.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  the  regiment,  which  woald  complete  ten  years'  service  next  year, 
the  marquis  said  it  was  his  intention  to  present  at  the  same  time 
that  he  presented  the  prizes  a  good-service  badge  to  members 
'or  every  four  years'  service,  counting  from  ibe  time  ■t^e.regi- 
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ment  was  first  raised,  and  of  these  he  was  glad  to  know  there  was 
a  considerable  Dumber.  This  would  he  a  distin^^uishiDg  mark  of 
their  services,  and  he  hoped  an  inducement  to  others  to  remain  in 
the  re^ment.  It  was  with  sincere  and  deep  regret  that  he  fooud 
himself  unable  to  be  as  much  in  the  field  with  them  as  formerly; 
but,  unfortunately,  years  were  telling,  and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
duties  he  formerly  took  so  much  pleasure  in.  If  not  with  them  in 
person,  however,  he  was  there  in  spirit,  and  under  the  gnidanoe  of 
their  Lieutenant- Colonel,  ably  supported  by  the  Adjutant  and  staff, 
and  the  emulation  existing  among  all  ranks,  he  had  no  fear  of  their 
not  doing  well.  To  attend  in  the  orderly-room,  however,  and  there 
to  watch  over  the  discipline  and  interior  economy  of  the  corps,  was 
still  in  his  power,  and  everv  thing  relating  to  their  interest  and  wel- 
fare would  always  have  his  most  anxious  attention.  Lady  Done- 
gall,  who  was  as  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  regiment 
as  himself,  was  unfortunately  prevent«il  by  indisposition  from 
attending.  She  had  accordingly  requested  him  to  mi^e  her  excuse, 
and  present  the  prizes  in  her  name. 

The  various  prize-winners  were  then  called  to  the  front  in  succes- 
sion to  receive  the  rewards  of  their  skill  and  proficiency.  The  list 
of  battalion  prizes  was  headed  by  a  gift  of  silver  desert  knives  and 
forks,  of  which  Lord  Spencer,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
the  donor.  These,  together  with  other  distinctions,  were  carried  off 
hy  Private  Aylmer.  In  all  there  were  170  prizes,  of  which  the 
great  majority  appeared  to  be  given  hy  persons  individually  in- 
terested in  or  connected  with  the  corps,  from  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gall  downwards.  The  excellent  band  of  the  regiment  performed 
selections  of  national  music,  the  choice  rendering  of  which  was 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  music  ordinarily  heaid  on  such  occa- 
sions. And  a  further  gratifying  episode  in  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  hy  the  L  company  to 
their  own  immediate  commander. 

—  Fatal  Boiler  Esflosion. — A  distressing  accident  happened 
at  the  Britannia  Iron  Works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Brereton  and 
Coare,  about  four  miles  from  Wolverhampton,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  by  which  three  men  were  killed  and  four  seriously 
injured,  and  several  others  very  much  hurt.  The  works  consisted  of 
thirteen  puddling  and  other  furnaces,  and  sheet  and  bar  mills. 
They  were  divided  into  two  sides,  one  known  as  the  old  and  the 
other  as  the  new  side,  both  running  along  an  arm  of  the  canal. 
The  new  side  had  three  furnaces,  working  into  an  upright  furnace 
boiler  of  the  "  egg-ended  shape,"  and  two  furnaces  working  into 
separate  shafts.  At  the  hour  mentioned,  when  the  works  were 
fully  on,  and  all  the  hands  were  engaged  at  their  furnaces,  the 
boiler  referred  to  suddenly  exploded.  The  boiler  itself  was  rent  into 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces,  and  the  brickwork  and  pipes  were  driven 
about  in  all  directions.  When  the  ruins  could  he  searched,  one 
yonng  man,  an  underhand,  was  found  dead,  with  his  skull  shat- 
tered, and  his  whole  body  dreadfully  burnt  by  the  hot  masonry 
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which  waa  over  him.  Not  far  from  this  man  was  another  dead 
body  very  similarly  mutiUted.  Not  far  from  these,  again,  were 
six  workmen,  some  partly  honed  and  others  wholly  so,  all  barat 
and  scalded,  and  some  aufferiogfrom  fractured  limbs  and  contusions 
about  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  shrieks  for  help 
were  very  pitiful.  Vehicles  with  straw  and  blankets  were  got  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  these  six  sufferers,  together  with  a 
seventh,  who,  though  very  much  hurt,  yet  in  his  desperation  had 
run  to  a  cotbige  in  a  row  160  yards  from  the  works,  were  all  taken 
to  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital  in  Wolverhampton,  where  they 
arrived  before  twelve  o'clock.  By  two  o'clock  one  of  the  seven  had 
ceased  to  live.  The  boiler  was  an  old  one,  which  up  to  the  spring 
of  last  year  had  been  some  time  out  of  use,  but  when  the  new  side 
wae  at  that  time  started,  was  patched  up  and  pat  again  upon  duty. 
A  more  complete  rending  was  never  known  in  tJie  Black  Country. 
One  fragment,  of  about  the  size  of  three  ploughshares,  shot  close  by 
a  woman  engaged  upon  a  bank  100  yards  away,  and  buried  itseu 
by  ber  side ;  while  another  piece  of  similar  size  passed  high  over  her 
head,  and  now  stands  driven  through  the  roof  of  a  cottage  in  a 
row  of  cottages  150  yarda  away.  The  boiler  on  the  old  side  of  the 
works  was  insured  in  the  Midland  Boiler  Inspection  and  Assurance 
Company,  and  was  therefore  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers 
of  that  association,  but  the  boiler  which  exploded  was  under 
neither  assurance  nor  inspection.  The  first  body  referred  to 
was  that  of  Daniel  Homer,  an  underhand  puddler,  of  Walbrook, 
aged  19.  The  second  found  was  not  identified;  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  probably  gone  to  the  fires  to  warm  himself.  The  man  who 
died  in  the  hospit^  was  James  Parker,  aged  38,  of  Moxlev.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  boiler  was  on  the  works  at  the  time,  but 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

11.  Embarkation  of  Ma,  PBABooy'a  Rehaiks.' — The  remains  of 
this  great  benefactor  of  the  industrious  poor  were  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  on  board  her  Majesty'sturret-8bip"Monarch,"  Captain 
John  Commerell,  V.C.,  C.B.,  for  conveyance  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Portland,  Maine,  United  States,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended 
with  all  the  respect  and  honour  that  could  possibly  be  rendered 
where  the  last  and  most  solemn  of  all  tributes  to  the  dead  had  already 
been  paid  by  the  Crown,  the  Government,  and  the  nation  in  the 
funeral  service  held  over  Mr.  Feabody's  remains  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  flags  of  the  two  great  nations  floated  together  over 
the  ships,  the  cannon,  and  the  armed  men  of  both  assembled  there 
in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  Monarch,  in  all  her  grim  effectiveness 
as  a  ship  of  war,  with  her  monster  guns  peeping  out  through  the 
turret  ports,  bulwarks  thrown  down,  steam  up,  and  the  white  ensign 
of  the  British  N;ivy  flying  from  her  peak,  lay  alongside  the  railway 
jetty  of  the  dockyard,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  body  on  board.  On 
her  quarter-deck  were  grouped  her  officers  in  undress  uniform,  with 
Captain  J,  Commerell  at  their  head,  and  along  the  midship  and  for- 
ward parts  of  the  deck  were  drawn  up  the  marine  artillery  and  light 
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infantry  beloDging  to  the  ship.  A  broad  temporary  gangway  led 
from  the  dockyard  railway  jetty  to  the  ship's  upper  de*^,  and  at  the 
jetty  end  of  this  gangway  were  grouped  the  Mayor  of  Portamouth, 
in  his  robes  and  chain  of  office,  accompanied  by  his  chapkin,  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Grant,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portsmouth,  the  mace 
(presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Charles  II.),  and  the  yarious  alder- 
men and  members  of  the  Corporation  in  their  robes  of  office.  From 
the  "  Monarch  "  to  the  north  gate  of  the  dockyard —  about  a  qnarter  of 
a  mile  in  distance — were  posted  two  lines  of  marines  and  seamen, 
resting  on  their  arms,  and  facing  each  other,  through  whit^  the 
funeral  train  would  pass  to  the  "  Monarch"  on  entering  the  dockyard. 
Looking  from  the  deck  of  the  "  Monarch,"  the  post  of  honour  on  the 
port  band,  and  next  the  ship's  gangway,  was  held  by  the  marines 
and  seamen  of  the  United  States'  screw  corvette  "  Plymouth,"  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Macomb,  and  the  officers  of  the  corvette, 
with  whom  was  Mr.  William  Thompson,  United  States'  Consul  for 
the  district.  The  opposite  line  on  the  starboard  hand  was  held  by 
the  marines  and  seamen  from  her  M^esty's  ships  in  harbour,  and 
officers  and  men  of  both  nations  thus  stood  facing  each  other  under 
arms,  united  in  one  common  mission  of  peace  and  friendship.  Cap- 
tain Hancock,  Flag  Captain  to  Port  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope, 
K.C.B.,  was  in  command  of  the  English  seamen  and  marines, 
having  under  him  as  subordinate  officers  Major  Hunt,  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  Commander  Maxwell, 
R.N.,  of  her  M^esty's  ship  "  Excellent."  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope, 
K.C.B-,  and  Rear-Admiral  AstJey  C.  Key,  C.B.,  P.R.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  dockynrd,  arrived  on  the  jetty  immediately  after  the 
marines  and  seamen  had  taken  up  their  positions,  as  did  also  Colonel 
Willes,  C.B.,  Deputy  Quartermaater-General  for  the  South- West 
Military  District,  as  the  representative  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
George  Buller,  K.C.B.,  who  was  absent  from  the  garrison  on  tem- 
porary leave.  A  large  number  of  naval  and  militaiy  officers,  not  on 
duty,  were  also  present  in  undress  uniform,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  general  public,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunately 
inclement  state  of  the  weather.  The  strong  north-easterly  winds 
which  had  previously  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  Channel  had 
been  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  dense  fogs  and  changing  winds, 
by  a  strong  south-westerly  breeze,  bringing  with  it  a  drizzling 
rain,  which,  by  the  time  the  marines  and  seamen  took  np  their  posi- 
tions, had  increased  to  a  steady  downpour.  The  special  train  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  London 
(which  had  been  provided  free  of  expense  by  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody)  was  appointed  to 
arrive  in  the  dockyard  at  three  p.m.,  and  precisely  at  that  time  a 
gun  fired  from  her  Majesty's  ship  "  Excellent,"  answered  by  another 
from  the  "  Monarch's  "  bow  battery,  and  the  sharp  blasts  of  the  bugles 
along  the  Hues  of  the  marines  and  seamen,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral  train  within  the  dockyard,  the  "  Monarch  "  and  all  other  of 
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ber  Majesty's  shipe  in  harbonr  at  the  same  moment  dippingthe  British 
ensign  at  their  peaks  to  "  half  mast,"  and  displaying  the  American 
ensign  flying  dipped  to  abreasttheir  foretopmast  CTOsstreea.the  United 
States'  corvette  "  Plymonth  "  also  lowering  her  ensign  from  her  peak. 
The  guns  of  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  took  up  the  Bring  at  minute 
intervals,  and  amid  their  somhre  booming,  with  the  wind,  now  in- 
creased to  afre8hgale,"Boughing"  through  the"  Monarch's"  rigging, 
and  the  rain  falling  heavily,  the  train  rolled  slowly  in  and  drew  op 
on  the  edge  of  the  jetty.  What  now  remained  to  be  done  was  the 
work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  The  black  cloth-covered  case  containing 
tlte  coffin,  having  been  removed  from  the  railway  car,  was  borne  to 
the  ship,  followed  by  the  reUtives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  who 
had  accompanied  it  from  London — the  Hon.  Mr.  Motley,  United 
States'  Minister  in  this  country;  Mr.  Feabody  Russell ;  Sir  Curtis 
Lampson  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.F.,  executors  of  the  will  of  the 
deceued;  Mr.  J.  S,  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Somerby.  Behind  the  imme- 
diate mourners  came  Admirals  Sir  James  Hope  and  A.  C.  Key, 
Captain  Hancock,  and  a  number  of  American  and  English  officers. 
The  coffin,  on  reaching  the  deck  of  the  "  Monarch,"  was  received  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  ship,  and  a  few  momenta  afterwards  was  re- 
verently deposited  on  the  bier  in  the  pavilion  on  the  quarter-deck, 
in  official  charge  of  Captain  Commerell.  Then  followed  a  very  brief 
interval,  during  which  a  few  words  were  exchanged  between  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Feabody  Russell,  with  their  friends,  and 
Captain  Commerell,  and  then  all  not  belonging  to  the  ship  re- 
turned to  the  shore.  The  warps  holding  the  ship  to  the  jetty  were 
let  go,  steam  was  given  to  the  engines,  and  as  the  screw  b^an  to 
revolve  the  great  ship  moved  away  from  the  jetty,  and  under  slow 
speed  proceeded  out  of  the  harbour  to  Spithead. 

After  the  "  Monarch  "  had  been  brought  to  an  anchor  at  Spithead, 
the  coffin  was  removed  from  the  pavilion  on  the  upper  deck  and 
placed  in  the  mortuary  chapel  below,  where  it  was  to  remain  during 
the  voyage,  the  chapel  being  closed  and  placed  under  the  chai^  of 
marine  sentries. 

Cabin  accommodation  was  provided  on  hoard  the  "  Monarch  "  for 
Mr.  Feabody  Russell,  who  took  passage  in  the  ship  to  Fortland. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  "  Monarch,"  accompanied  by  the  United 
States'  screw  corvette  "  Plymouth,"  Captain  Macomb,  left  Spithead 
for  Portland. 

13.  ExBCCTiON  07  Peederick  Hinsok. — Frederick  Hinson,  con- 
victed at  the  last  Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  the 
murder  of  Maria  Death,  with  whom  he,  a  married  man,  had 
cohabited  for  some  years  at  Wood  Green,  near  Colney  Hatch,  and 
who  also  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  William  Douglas  Boyd, 
was  duly  executed  within  the  precinct*  of  the  gaol  at  Newgate. 

Hinson  had  committed  the  double  crime  under  the  belief  that 
his  paramour  Death  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  with  Boyd. 

18,  Geeat  Floods. — The  heavy  rains  which  had  been  falling-  for 
ime  days  previous,  caused  great  floods  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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In  the  midland  counties  they  were  very  destructive,  and  in  the  Vale 
of  Trent  thousands  of  acres  were  submerged.  On  the  nig^hte  of 
this  and  the  following  d^  the  river  rose  rapidly  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  the  20th,  reached  within  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the 
water-mark  of  the  great  flood  of  1856  (the  highest  on  record).  A 
portion  of  the  Midland  line  of  railway  near  the  Nottingham  station 
was  flooded.  Operations  at  the  new  Trent-bridge,  in  course  of 
erection,  were  entirely  suspended ;  but  no  material  damage  was  done, 
with  the  exception  of  some  timber  being  washed  away.  Many 
owners  of  stock  were  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
of  the  19th  in  removing  their  cattle  from  the  vicinity  of  the  water. 
A  pony  was  drowned  in  the  meadows.  The  lioughborough  turn- 
pike road  for  a  considerable  distance  was  submerged,  and  navigation 
in  the  Trent  and  canal  was  stopped,  the  towing-path  being  impass- 
able for  horses.  The  cellars  of  the  houses  and  factories  situated 
in  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  gardens  were  covered  with 
water. 

At  Derby  the  flood  was  the  greatest  known  since  the  memorable 
one  of  the  Ist  of  April,  18i2.  On  the  17th  the  Derwent  began 
rapidly  to  rise,  and  this  afternoon  it  overflowed  its  banks  at  Little 
Chester,  Derby,  doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  and  causing 
great  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. During  the  whole  of  this  evening  the  water  continued 
to  rise,  and  the  nest  morning  it  was  from  four  to  five  feet  deep  in 
the  houses  at  City-road  and  the  neighbourhood.  Boats  were  intro- 
duced into  the  streets,  and  the  imprisoned  families,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  upper  stories,  were  supplied  with  provisions,  &e.  St. 
Paul's  Church  was  completely  "blocked  up"  with  water,  and  uff 
service  was  held  on  Sunday.  Nottingham-road  was  as  had,  if  not 
worse,  than  Little  Chester,  and  great  damage  was  inflicted  at  the 
com  warehouses  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  public-houses  known 
as  the  Punch  Bowl,  the  Jolly  Toper,  and  the  Seven  Stars,  the  water 
was  above  the  shutters  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  Midland  line  was  also  flooded. 

At  Manchester  the  Irwell  rose  above  danger  point,  and  the  water 
entered  the  cellars  of  the  houses  over  a  very  xvide  area,  from  Lower 
B  rough  ton -road  to  Strangeways,  including  the  following  streets : — 
Sussex-street,  Elton-street,  Sandon-street,  the  Adelphi,  Silk-street, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  streets  running  out  of  these.  In  Bury 
New-road,  at  the  end  of  Broughton-lane,  the  water  was  2  ft.  deep  in 
some  of  the  cellars.  The  flood  had  the  appearance  of  being  the 
highest  since  November,  1866. 

In  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  Mersey  a  number  of 
houses  in  Warrington  and  Latchford  were  flooded.  The  fields 
adjoining  the  river  were  also  under  water  to  a  considerable  depth. 

In  Shropshire  and  North  "Wales  the  rains  also  produced  floods 

almost  unprecedented  in  the  present  century.      In   Shrewsbury, 

where  the  rivers  Severn  and  Rea  join,  the  water  continued  to  rise 

through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following  day,  inundating  the 

K  2 
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suburljs  at  each  entrance  to  the  town.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th  it  rose  so  high  as  to  submerge  a  vast  number  of  houses  in  the 
low-lying  diatrictB  up  to  the  second  stories.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  there  came  down  a  tremendous  rush  of  water, 
causing  the  greatest  alarm  to  residents  in  localities  which  had  never 
before  been  disturbed.  The  worshippers  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  stands  at  eonie  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  had  but 
just  time,  to  escape  Irom  evening  service  without  having  to  pass 
through  water,  and  on  the  20th  the  flood  had  so  much  increased 
that  the  whole  floor  of  the  building  was  covered  with  water,  in  some 
parts  to  the  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches.  Many  families  were 
driven  to  their  uppermost  rooms,  to  which  food  was  conveyed  from 
boats  and  rafts,  on  forks  or  by  other  means.  Some  families  were 
rescued  from  their  dwellings  by  means  of  ladders,  and  at  every 
entrance  to  the  town  where  the  roads  were  submerged  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  boats,  cabs,  wagons,  and  rafte  were  in  constant 
requisition  to  convey  parties  from  the  country  and  outskirts  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  An  immense  amount  of  damage  was  done  to 
stock  and  property.  Buildings  were  washed  away,  sheep  were  seen 
floating  down  the  streams,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  timber  was 
carried  from  timber-yards  adjacent  to  the  river.  All  round  the 
town  the  meadows  presented  an  almost  boundless  expanse  of  water, 
and  at  Melverley,  a  low-lying  district  behind  the  Briedden  hills, 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool,  the  cottagers  were  entirely 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  the  land  for  miles  presented  a  frightful 
waste  of  waters,  with  only  the  tops  of  trees  here  and  there  breaking 
the  view.     There  was  no  actual  loss  of  life,  but  there  were  some 


was  creatud  in  the  usually  quiet  village  of  Ewell,  near  Epsom, 
about  half-past  three  a.m.  by  a  loud  explosion,  at  first  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  powder-mills  close  to  the  village.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  about  the  time  mentioned  a  person  named  Spooncr 
was  preparing  to  come  up  to  London  with  a  load  of  flour,  and  his 
housekeeper  was  getting  breakfast  for  him.  She  went  out  of  the 
house  to  get  some  coals,  and  saw  a  man  waiting  outside.  She  re- 
turned to  the  house  screaming,  and  Spooner  dosed  in  a  struggle 
with  the  man  who  had  followed  her.  In  the  struggle  the  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Huggett,  threw  a  bag  of  some  explosive  substance 
on  the  fire,  and  the  house  was  blown  pretty  well  to  pieces,  the  wall 
dividing  one  house  from  the  other  being  blown  down.  A  man  em- 
ployed as  a  porter  at  the  South-West«m  station  at  Ewell,  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  station,  had  some  of  his  ribs  broken  and  bus> 
tained  other  serious  injuries.  Spooner  was  seriously  hurt,  and  after 
lingering  a  few  days  died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  ITie 
author  of  the  mischief  aflerwards  committed  suicide  by  stabbing 
himself. 

The  inquest  on  the  body  of  Huggett  was  held  before  Mr.  W. 
Carter,  coroner  for  East  Surrey,  at  the  Hop  Pole  Tavern,  opposite 
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the  house  where  the  exploBioa  occurred,  and  the  following  evidence 
was  given : — 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richardson,  the  wife  of  James  Richardeon,  a  car- 
man, said  she  lived  as  housekeeper  in  West  Street,  Ewell,  with  Mrs. 
Spooner,  who  had  been  ill  since  July  of  the  present  year.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2Snd,  witneBs  got  up  about  twenty  minutes  to  four 
o'clock  and  lighted  the  fire,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Spooner  were  then  in  bed. 
The  other  occupantB  of  the  house  were  William  Smith,  George 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Spooner'e  two  children.  On  going  outside  the 
house  to  a  shed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  fuel  witness  saw  a  man 
sitting  on  the  coals  with  a  bag  between  his  knees.  She  recognized 
him  as  Thomas  Huggett,  a  sack  and  bag  maker,  who  worked  at  Mr. 
Lee's  factory  at  Rotnerhithe.  She  had  known  him  twelve  years; 
and  while  she  was  looking  at  htm  be  passed  his  hand  over  his  chest 
three  times.  Aa  he  had  threatened  to  take  her  life  on  several  oc- 
casions she  became  alarmed,  and  at  once  ran  into  the  house  scream- 
ing. At  the  top  of  the  staircase  she  saw  Mr,  Spooner,  and  she  then 
ran  into  her  bedroom.  In  about  two  minutes  afterwards  she  heard 
the  explosion,  and  was  bo  much  alarmed  that  she  did  not  leave  her 
room  until  every  one  in  the  house  had  gone  away.  When  she  got 
down  stairs  she  saw  Huggett,  whose  iace  was  blackened  by  the  es- 

filosion.  Huggett  had  threatened  to  kill  her  because  she  refused  to 
ive  with  him,  which  she  had  previously  done,  as  man  and  wife,  for 
some  months.  She  left  him  because  her  husband  persuaded  her  to 
do  Bo,  and  she  went  back  to  her  home.  Huggett  last  saw  her  in 
August.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  he  tore  the  clothes  ofif  her 
back.  He  said  he  would  kill  ber  by  cutting  her  throat  or  shooting 
her.  If  it  should  be  shown  that  he  blew  up  the  house  with  gun- 
powder, she  would  believe  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
her.  She  found  some  grains  of  powder  after  the  explosion.  She 
never  went  through  any  form  of  marriage  with  Huggett.  The 
reason  why  she  left  her  husband  was  because  he  was  unkind  to  her, 
and  Huggett  pervaded  her  to  leave  him. 

James  Hill,  a  shoemaker,  said  that  on  the  morning  in  question 
he  heard  a  noise  of  scuffling  between  men  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
where  the  explosion  occurred  in  West-street.  This  witness  lived 
next  door.  He  ran  out  of  his  house,  and  then  found  that  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  next  house  bad  been  blown  down.  He  saw  the 
deceased  lyii^  on  the  floor,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  the  deceased  did 
not  reply.  'Hie  brick  and  wood  partition  between  witness's  house 
and  Mr.  Spooner's  was  blown  down.  The  witness  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  could  not  recollect  much. 

Edwin  Grantham,  carpenter,  living  in  West-street,  said  he  heard 
the  explosion  while  he  was  in  the  house  adjoining  Spooner's.  He 
went  into  Hill's  house,  and  on  the  floor  in  the  parlour  he  saw  the 
deceased.  Near  the  left  side  of  the  man  was  an  open  clasp-knife. 
Od  the  left  side  of  the  breast,  near  bis  heart,  was  a.  wound,  from 
which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  flowed.  There  was  a  slight  cut 
across  his  throat.     He  was  carried  to  the  Hop  Pole,  and  woa  there 
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asked  where  be  obtained  the  powder  from.  He  replied,  "  I  stole  it. 
I  had  about  lib.  of  it  in  my  pocket."  Upon  being  asked  whj  he 
did  it,  he  replied,  "  Jealousy ;  I  want  to  see  her  now."  His  reaueet 
was  not  granted.  He  was  then  asked  what  he  had  in  the  little 
bottle  that  was  found  upon  him,  and  he  replied, "  rum."  The  pocket- 
knife  was  stained  with  blood. 

Dr.  Barnes  said  he  had  made  apo»t  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  deceased,  and  found  the  pericardium  had  been  entered  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  which  had  also  cut  completely  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  2^  inches.  The 
wound  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  looking  at  the  nature 
of  it,  he  should  think  it  was  inflicted  after  the  explosion,  llie 
wound  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  blade  of  the  knife  which 
was  found  near  the  deceased. 

Other  witnesses  spoke  to  Hu^etf  s  mind  having  been  affected  as 
regards  the  woman  Richardson  with  whom  he  had  lived. 

The  Coroner,  after  hearing  this  evidence,  put  it  to  the  jury  whether 
there  was  any  doubt  in  their  minda  as  to  the  wound  being  inflicted 
by  the  deceased's  own  hands. 

The  Foreman,  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  jnir,  said  they  were 
quite  satifified  that  deceased  had  taken  his  own  life  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

The  evidence  of  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Sharpe,  powder 
manufacturers  at  Ewell,  was  then  taken.  He  stated  that  the 
quantity  stolen  was  about  251bs.,  and  the  deceased  must  have  broken 
into  the  outside  house  of  the  mills  to  get  it.  No  one  worked  at  the 
mills  at  night,  and  no  watch  was  kept,  but  all  the  doors  were  securely 
locked.  The  outside  house  referred  to,  where  the  powder  was 
stolen,  adjoined  a  public  way. 

The  Coroner  then  summed  up,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  the  deceased  stabbed  himself  while  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and 
died  from,  the  injuries. 

24.  Royal  Christening. — The  infant  Princess,  fifth  child  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
christened  at  Marlborough  House. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right  Rev,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
the  Rev.  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal. 

The  infant  Princess  received  the  names  of  Maud  Charlotte  Mary 
Victoria. 

The  sponsors  were ; — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  repre- 
sented by  his  Excellency  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Minister 
(Baron  Hochschild) ;  her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Ducbes 
Cesarevna,  represented  by  the  Baroness  de  Brunnow;  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark,  represented  by  Madame 
de  Biilow ;  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  represented  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  her  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Nassau,  represented  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Te<± ; 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Landgrave  Rederick  William  of  Hesse, 
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represeoted  by  hie  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Teck ;  her  Serene 
Highnees  the  PrincesB  of  Leioingen,  represented  hj  her  Serene 
Highness  Princess  Claudine  of  Teck ;  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  and 
Count  Gleichen. 

25.  CALAiiiTora  Fikb. — On  the  evening  of  Christmas-day  a  fire 
occurred  at  a  house  in  Sandwioh-street,  Burton^crescent,  ia  the 
course  of  which  six  persons  were  burnt  to  death :  a  young  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  poUceman,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  delivered  of  a 
child,  four  of  her  children,  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  who 
had  been  spending  the  evening  with  them.  The  house  was  of  ten 
rooms,  at  42,  Sandwich -street,  and  consiated  of  four  floors,  with  a 
basement,  chiefly  Let  out  in  tenements,  the  landlord  (J.  Winuett) 
occupying  the  ground  floor.  The  first  floor  was  unoccupied ;  the 
second,  in  which  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originated,  was  in 
the  occupation  of  a  person  named  Sugg,  who  had  gone  out  to  spend 
the  evemng,  and  the  third  was  let  to  a  policeman  of  the  E  division, 
named  Beetleston,  whose  little  household  consisted  of  Mary  Ann, 
his  wife,  thirty  years  of  age ;  Frances,  ten  years ;  Alice,  five  years ; 
Frank,  two  years  and  a  half;  another  child,  who  was  away  at  the 
time,  and  an  infant  seven  days  old.  All  the  &mily,  except  the 
father,  who  was  out  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  the  child  who  happened 
to  be  staying  with  a  relative,  perished  in  the  flames,  as  did  ^so  the 
little  girl  named  Rosina  Brown,  who  was  spending  the  evening 
with  them. 

The  fire  appeared  to  have  been  first  observed  about  half>past  eight 
o'clock  by  the  Winnetts,  who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  who, 
without  sending  for  assistance,  began  to  remove  their  fiimiture  into 
the  street.  A  police-constable  named  Rawlins,  186  £,  who  was  on 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood,  bad  his  attention  called  to  it,  but  by 
that  time  flames  were  issuing  from  a  front  window  on  the  third 
floor.  He  acted  with  commendable  promptitude,  though  without 
avail  in  saving  life.  He  sent  a  messenger  by  a  cab  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  station  in  Holbom,  who  on  his  way  thither  gave  the  alarm 
to  a  fireman  in  chai^  of  the  fire-escape  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
At  the  Holbom  station,  where  the  intelligence  was  received  at  8.46, 
the  telegraphic  instrument  happened  to  be  temporarily  out  of  order, 
and  the  messenger  drove  to  the  Brigade  station  in  Farringdon-street 
for  additional  assistance.  Meanwhile,  John  Howard,  the  sub-engi- 
neer at  the  Holbom  station,  proceeded  with  a  steam  fire-engine 
properly  manned  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  one  from  the  Farringdon-street  station,  in  charge  of  sub-engineer 
Hutcbings.  There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  by  the 
lime  the  first  engine  arrived  the  Bre  was  blazing  through  the  roof 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  two  upper  floors.  The  firemen  set  to 
work  to  snbdue  it,  but  before  they  could  do  so  the  roof  had  been 
consumed  and  the  two  upper  floors  burnt  out.  At  first  they  had  no 
idea  that  any  of  the  inmates  were  in  the  upper  floors,  and  they 
complained  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  engine  before  they  were  told  that  any  one  was 
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there,  and  when  all  hope  of  saving  Hfe  was  out  of  the  qaesUon.  He 
moment  the  firemen  Hutchinge  and  Howard  hecame  aware  that 
there  were  people  there  they  made  a  vigorous  search,  accompanied 
by  other  members  of  the  Brigade,  at  the  imminent  twk  of  their 
lives,  among  the  burning  floors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  honse. 
There  they  at  length  found  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  woman 
Beetleston  and  the  five  children — a  touching  spectacle.  The  body 
of  the  mother  lay  with  one  arm  round  the  baby,  and  clasping 
another  of  her  cbUdren  by  the  hand,  below  the  sill  of  a  window  on 
the  third  floor,  as  if  she  had  rushed  there  in  the  vain  effort  of  saving 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  another  child  (a  boy)  were  found  under 
an  iron  bedstead,  which',  as  the  floor  had  been  burnt  under  it,  had 
sunk  down  upon  the  joists.  The  body  of  the  eldest  girl,  Frances, 
was  in  a  sitting  position  below  another  of  the  window  silts,  and  that 
of  the  fiflh  child  was  close  by.  The  removal  of  the  remains  wss 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  from  the  treacherous  condition 
of  the  burning  joists ;  but  it  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  the 
bodies  were  carefully  and  tenderly  removed  to  the  adjoining  dead- 
house  of  St.  Fancras.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Bridges,  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  Farringdon-street  fire  station,  accompanied  by 
sub-engineer  Hutchings,  made' a  farther  search  among  tiie  ruins, 
and,  finding  some  more  of  the  remains,  had  them  removed  to  the 
deadhouse.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the  fire  began  in  the  second 
floor  back  room,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Su^s ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mrs.  Beetleston,  on  the  floor  above,  on  being  alarmed  had 
rushed  to  the  door  of  her  room  communicating  with  the  stairs,  and 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  smoke  from  below,  which  would  ascend 
with  all  the  greater  force  from  the  fact  of  the  street  door  being  open, 
leaving  her  and  the  children  the  appalling  alternative  of  being 
suffocated  and  burnt  to  death,  or  being  killed  by  leaping  from  a 
window. 

At  the  inquest  the  landlord  Winnett  was  examined  as  to  whether 
he  had  given  notice  to  the  firemen  of  the  Bectleston's  being  in  his 
house,  and  the  jnry  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deaths  had  been 
caused  by  suffocation,  and  that  they  arose  from  accidental  causes, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  John  Winnett,  the  landlord,  in  not  calling 
the  attention  of  the  neighbours  and  the  firemen  to  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  the  bouse,  demanded  tlieir  severest  censure.  They 
added  that  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  either  the 
firemen  or  the  escape-men,  and  that  their  services  had  been  performed 
in  every  way  that  could  be  desired. 

27.    DBlUDFULCATASTItOPHB  AT  THE  BbISTOL  ThEATHJB. — Afcarfill 

accident,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  eighteen  lives,  occurred  on  Boxing- 
night,  at  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Fark-row,  Bristol.  This  theatre 
stands  upon  a  piece  of  steep  ground  between  Fark-row  and  Park- 
street.  The  approaches  to  it  are  in  Park-row,  and  the  princiFal 
entrance  is  level  with  the  footway.  A  short  distance  from  this  is 
the  approach  to  the  entrances  to  me  pit  and  gaUenr.  It  consiste  of 
a  passage  about  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  which  opens  out  of 
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Fark-row  at  right  angles,  and  pursuce  a  straight  course  down  a 
steep  descent  for  about  fifty  feet,  the  gradient  being  nearly  one  in 
five.  Immediately  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  descent  the 
passage  is  somewhat  narrowed  by  projecting  masonty  on  the  right 
hand,  and  just  below  this,  on  the  left  hand,  are  two  large  doors 
which  open  into  a  passage  in  the  building  itself,  that  leads  to  tJie 
pit-stalls  and  pit.  Below  these  doors  the  outer  passage  itself  turns 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  pursues  a  straight  and  level  course  of  live 
or  six  yards  to  the  gallery  entrance.  The  upper  part  of  the  passage 
is  covered  in  by  some  of  the  first-fioor  rooms  of  an  adjoining  house, 
the  lower  parts  and  all  below  the  pit  entrance  are  open  to  the  air. 
The  surface  seems  to  have  been  roughly  strewn  with  broken  mortar, 
now  pounded  into  dust  by  wear,  and  here  and  there  kicked  into  holes, 
from  which  larger  pieces  have  been  turned  up.  The  inner  passage 
leading  to  the  pit  and  pit-stalls  is  sixteen  feet  in  length ;  and  the 
stands  of  the  money-takers  are  at  its  farther  end.  Near  these,  and 
within  the  passage,  two  police-constables  were  stationed  to  regulate 
the  course  of  those  who  entered. 

The  pantomime  advertised  for  performance  was  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  as  early  as  five  in  the  afternoon  the  part  of  the  outer  passage 
leading  to  the  gallery  was  already  crowded ;  and  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  at  half-past  six,  not  only  was  the  whole  passage 
closely  packed  with  people,  but  a  dense  crowd,  many  times  lai^r 
than  could  be  contained  in  the  theatre,  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare 
of  Park-row  itself,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
crowd,  both  in  Park-row  and  in  the  passage,  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  women  and  mere  children,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of 
men,  who  were  rendered  excited  and  reckless  by  drink.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  women  and  children  went  early,  by  reason  of  their 
comparative  helplessness  and  as  the  only  course  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  good  places ;  and  that  for  this  reason  they  contri- 
buted so  much  to  swell  the  number  of  the  victims.  During  the 
long  time  of  waiting  the  crowd  became  very  disorderly,  and  various 
loud  outcries  proceeded  from  them ;  but  these  were  only  regarded  as 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  events.  At  last,  and  probably  when 
the  first  forward  movement  was  made  in  response  t«  the  opening  of 
the  door  leading  to  the  pit,  some  unfortunate  woman  is  said  to 
have  fallen.  It  is  probable  she  was  pressed  upon  by  the  crowd  on 
the  hill  behind,  and  that  the  support  previously  afforded  to  her  by 
some  one  in  front  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  At  all  events,  she  fell, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  and  just  above  the  pit  entrance. 
At  this  V2"*^  ^^  course  of  the  entering  crowd  tended  in  two  direc- 
tions. Those  going  to  the  pit  wished  to  turn  sharply  to  the  left, 
and,  if  they  were  already  on  the  right-hand  side,  wished  to  push 
across  the  course  of  those  who  were  going  straight  on  a  Httle 
farther  before  the  outer  passage  made  its  turn  towards  the  gallery. 
With  this  conflict  between  the  two  bodies  aiding  the  eGTcct  of  the 
general  crush,  the  poor  woman  was  no  sooner  down  than  others 
were  pushed  over  her.     The  heap  of  fallen  momentarily  increaeBd, 
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following  is  a  list  of  the  killed  :— Maiy  Ellen  Sherwood,  16,  domes- 
tic eervant;  Thomas  Merchant,  18,  baker;  Eliza  Lucas,  18; 
Patrick  Donovan,  17:  Alfred  Ken,  18;  Thomas  Pearson,  21,  ehop- 
man;  Samuel  Hill,  13;  William  Daves,  14;  George  Potter,  11; 
Henry  Charles  Vining ;  Ellen  Jones,  15  ;  Sarah  Ann  Belbey,  18 ; 
Catherine  Brewer,  16;  Joseph  Smith,  15;  Charles  Pring,  17; 
Elizabeth  Hall,  60 ;  William  Samuel  Alder,  21 ;  Charles  Tallot, 
14.  With  one  exception,  that  of  Ellen  Jones,  who  resided  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  all  the  persons  identified  lived  in  Bristol. 

The  Bristol  Theatre  had  only  been  built  three  years ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  special  care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction  to 
provide  for  safe  ingress  and  egress  under  all  circumstances.  It 
had  received  great  crowds  without  an  accident  on  many  former 
occasions,  and  although  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
the  ample  width  and  length  of  the  passage  might  fairly  justify  the 
assumption  that  it  would  meet  all  demands  upon  its  space.  The 
theatre  was  reopened  on  the  2flth,  but  only  to  a  thin  audience.  The 
shock  of  what  occurred  will  pass  slowly  away  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  might  easily  have  themselves  been  victims. 

Therewere  many  hair-breadth  escapes.  Several  people  were  rescued 
from  the  crush  by  good  Samaritans,  who  let  down  a  rope  from  a 
roof  that  overhung  the  passage ;  but  at  last  this  rope  was  dragged 
Bway  from  its  owners,  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon.  So  Uttle 
BCDse  of  the  great  danger  was  there  among  the  crowd  that  some 
persons  whose  actual  companions  were  separated  from  them  and 
killed  succeeded  in  making  good  their  own  way  into  the  theatre, 
and  enjoyed  the  performance  without  any  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  lees  fortunate. 

SO.  Trial  op  Tropmann,  the  Pantin  Murdbrek. — The  trial  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Tropmann,  known  as  the  Pantin  murderer,  termi- 
nated in  Paris  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  accord- 
ingly sentenced  to  death.  The  crimes  of  which  Tropmann  was 
convicted  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world;  as  well  they  might,  for  a  more  hardened  and  inhuman 
wretch  has  seldom,  if  over,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  justice.  The 
prisoner,  who  was  not  more  than  twenty,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  ' 
of  no  less  than  eight  persons,  as  well  as  for  crimes  of  lesser  magni- 
tude, such  as  forgery,  &c.  We  give  the  following  facts  as  they  were 
proved  at  the  trial  :-— 

Rather  more  than  three  months  before,  all  Paris  was  electrified 
by  the  rumoured  discovery  of  six  newly-buried  and  scarcely  cold 
bodies  in  a  clover-field  in  the  commune  of  Pautin.  An  agricultural 
labourer,  when  going  to  his  work,  bad  noticed  that  the  earth  was 
spattered  with  olood  and  brains,  had  found  a  human  head  lying 
but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  had  forthwith  informed  the 
police,  by  whom  the  six  corpses  were  meedily  disinterred.  These 
consisted  of  a  woman  and  five  small  children.  The  woman  had  been 
killed  by  a  blow  from  behind,  but  her  body  bore  no  fewer  than 
thirty  wounds.     Two  of  her  children  had  been  strangled,  bj^t  r" 
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appeared  to  have  been  Blashed,  and  battered,  and  mangled,  as  if 
with  the  raiT  and  malice  of  a  demon.  On  inquiry  it  was  foand 
that  the  family — whose  name  was  Kinck — had  only  the  day  before 
arrived  from  Boubaix,  that  the  wife  bad  inquired  for  her  husband 
at  the  Hotel  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and  bad  then  gone,  no 
one  knew  whither.  A  person  who  had  Ijeen  st^ng  at  the  hotel, 
and  who  had  given  the  name  of  Jean  Kinck,  bad  disappeared  about 
the  same  time,  and  about  him,  for  some  days,  no  information  eoulil 
be  obtained,  though  the  accession  of  such  a  group  of  dead  bodies 
made  the  Morgue  by  far  the  most  popular  of  Parisian  attractions. 
Three  days  after  the  first  discovery,  a  man  who  called  himself  Fisch 
was  arrested  at  Havre  as  a  suspected  person.  He  had  been  staying 
at  different  hotels,  making  sinister  utterances,  and  trying  to  obtain 
fraudulent  embarkation  papers,  in  oider  to  start  for  the  United 
States.  His  answers  to  tiie  gendarme  were  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory'. On  his  way  to  the  Procureur  Imperial  he  almost  success- 
flilly  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  when  searched  a  number  of 
the  missing  Jean  Kinck's  papers  were  found  upon  him.  Clearly, 
the  "  suspect "  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  Pantin  murder, 
which  was  just  then  making  so  much  stir,  and  the  conversations  of 
bis  gaolers  soon  made  him  aware  that  he  was  to  be  interrogated 
with  respect  to  them. 

As  soon  as  Tropmann  (the  *oi-ditant  Fisch)  heaid  this,  he  must 
have  felt  that  bis  game  was  up.  But  with  consummate  craftiness, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  iace  on  a  very  suspicious-looking 
situation.  The  authorities  scarcely  believed  that  any  single  man 
could  have  committed  such  wholesale  homicide,  and  their  prisoner 
forthwith  turned  their  doubts  to  account.  He  bad  been  present, 
he  said,  when  Madame  Kinck  and  her  children  met  their  deaths ; 
nay,  he  had  been  in  a  measure  the  instrument  of  their  murder.  But 
at  the  worst  he  had  been  only  an  accessory.  Jean  Kinck,  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  doubted  nis  wife's  fidelity;  had  arranged  with 
his  son  Cruetave  to  leave  France  for  America,  and  the  two  had 
taken  their  friend  Tropmann  into  their  confidence,  with  whose  aid 
they  bad  carried  out  the  plan  which  they  had  contrived  for  murder- 
ing all  the  other  members  of  the  family.  But  this  fiction  was  too 
flimsy  to  hang  together  after  Gustave  Kinck's  body  was  found  only 
a  iev/  yards  from  the  place  where  his  kinsfolk  had  been  laid.  Then 
came  new  subterfuges  and  fresh  falsehoods,  ending,  however,  in  a 
confession  that  he  had  poisoned  Jean  Kinck  with  prussic  acid,  and 
bad  buried  him  in  the  environs  of  Watwiller,  in  Alsace,  some  time 
before  despatching  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Search  was 
made,  the  body  was  found,  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  was  at 
length  complete. 

llie  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  Tropmann  had  ingratiated 
himself  in  Kinck's  favour,  and  wormed  himself  into  bis  confidence, 
with  the  set  and  deliberate  purpose  to  murder  him,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  his  property.  With  this  view  he  had  fostered  Kinck's 
purpose  of  visiting  Alsace,  had  accompanied  him  to  Cemay,  with 
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bis  own  hand  had  prepared  the  poison,  which  he  afterwards  poured 
into  the  wine  flaslc  he  carried  with  him,  handing  it  to  Kinck  at  a 
moment  when  the  two  were  in  a  secluded  place,  in  which  he  might 
speedily  get  rid  of  the  body  of  his  first  victim.  Then  began  a  system 
of  fraud  and  forgery  by  which  he  induced  Madame  Rinck  and  her 
family  to  come  up  to  Paris.  Foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  get  one  of 
Kinck's  cheques  cashed,  he  wrote  to  Madame  Kinck,  in  her  hus- 
band's name,  telling  her  a  story  about  an  injury  to  his  hand,  which 
compelled  him  to  employ  Tropmann  as  amanuensis,  and  urging  her 
to  come  speedily  to  the  capital,  where  he  would  meet  her.  The 
poor  woman,  anxious  about  her  husband,  and  eager  to  join  bim, 
took  the  fataljoumey,  and  only  narrowly  missed  her  last  chance  of 
life.  Tropmann  had  directed  her  to  come  by  a  particular  train,  and 
had  promised  to  meet  her  at  the  station  on  its  arrival.  By  an  ac- 
cident, however,  she  reached  the  terminus  some  hours  earlier,  aud  at 
once  went  to  the  hotel,  expecting  there  to  God  her  husband.  Had 
Tropmann  been  in  she  would  have  found  that  he  was  passing  under 
Kinck's  name,  and  this  suspicious  fact  might  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth.  But  the  toi-diianl  Kinck  was  out,  and  full  of 
hope  and  confidence  the  family  party  set  out  to  keep  the  tryst  at  the 
previously  appointed  hour.  They  met  the  man  who  had  calmly  re- 
solved to  take  their  lives.  Without  thot^bt  of  evil,  they  accompanied 
him  to  Pantin,  where  the  mother  and  the  two  youngest  children  got 
out,  accompanying  Tropmann  to  the  place  where  the  husband  and 
father  was  supposed  to  be  staying.  They  must  have  gone  some 
little  distance,  for  the  coachman,  engaged  with  the  prattle  of  the 
remaining  children,  heard  nothing  to  excite  his  attention.  Only 
twenty  mioutes  had  elapsed  when  Tropmann  returned,  looking  as 
cool  as  when  he  left,  and  yet  in  those  twenty  minutes  he  had  com- 
mitted three  murders,  and  was  bent  on  committing  as  many  more, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  father  and  his  eldest  son,  both  of  whom 
had  already  fallen  by  his  hand.  Ic  the  presence  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  even  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  M. 
Lachaud,  who  defended  the  prisoner,  failed  to  discover  any  ground 
of  defence  but  that  of  insanity,  which  in  such  a  case  was  hut "  mad- 
ness run  mad."  Never  has  a  criminal  been  brought  to  justice  for 
whose  oSence  there  was  less  excuse  or  extenuation,  and  the  Pro- 
cureur  did  but  express  the  sentiments  of  universal  humanity  when 
be  urged  that  the  punishment  should  be  equal  to  the  crime. 
Tropmann  was  guillotined  about  three  weeks  afterwards. 
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EMINENT   PERSONS  DECEASED   IN   1869. 


LORD  BEOUGHTON.  I 

TBBBraBTH0N.S[BjoRNCA.IlHOBHOUSI,     { 

G.C.B.,  P.C.,  F.R.8.,  B*lioN  Bkoitohton,  i 
of  Bnmghtoii  de  Grfford,  in  the  ooonty  or 
Wilta,  and  b  Baronet,  who  died  on  the  | 
3rd  of  Jnne  at  his  tomi  bouBe  in  Borke-  I 
ley-Bqnare,  was  (he  son  of  Sir  BeiuanuQ 
Bobhouse,  the  Brat  baronet,  hj  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  daagbter  and  baiisag  of 
Samnel  Cam,  Esq.,  of  Chantrj  Hoase,  ! 
Wiltg.  Ho  was  bom  June  27,  X786,  and  : 
edncated  at  Westminater  School  and  at  < 
Trinit;  Col1e)|;o,  Cambridge,  where  he  | 
ffrodnated  in  1808.  De  was  a  moat  in- 
timate fi-iend  of  Lord  Bjron,  and  accom- 
panied the  illustrionB  poet  on  his  troToU 
in  1609,  Euid  was  with  him  daring  bia 
tirat  visit  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Ur. 
HobhouBO  on  bia  return  home  poblished 
an  interesting  narrative  entitled  "A 
Journey  throogh  Albamo."  He  was 
also  author  of  "  ImitationB  and  Trans- 
lations from  the  Claeaics,  with  Original 
Poems ;"  and  "  The  Last  Beign  of  Na- 
poleon," To  Mm  Lord  Byron  dedicated 
the  fourth  oanto  of  "Childe  Harold." 
Ur.  Eobhonee  took  advanced  Liberal 
views  in  politics,  and  waa  a  lenlona  and 
nnrcmittuig  advocate  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  His  celebrated  letter  to  Mr. 
Canning,  wUch  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  day,  waa  long  remembered 
Bs  one  uf  the  keenest  of  satires.  In  De- 
cember, 1629,  he  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  letter  written  by  him,  which  oon. 
tained  some  acTore  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  certain  members  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  and  which  was  declared  a 
breach  of  privilege  by  that  oaaembly, 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in   Newgate, 


A  few  weeka  after  bis  incaroeration  tbs 
death  of  George  III.  oooorred,  in  1631^ 
by  which  Parliament  was  diaaolved,  and 

he  obtained  his  liboiation.  At  the  gene- 
ral election  of  that  year  he  was  elei^«d 
H.P.  for  Westminater,  In  Febmarj, 
1832,  be  entervd  Earl  Grey'a  Govern- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War,  which  olEoa 
he  held  till  April,  1633.  He  was  Chirf 
Secretary  fur  Ireland  in  April  and  Hay, 
1833  ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  in  1834,  but  rasignod  in  NoTcm- 
ber  of  that  year.  He  was  President  rf 
the  Board  of  Control  from  April,  lS35t 
to  September,  1811,  and  from  July,  18*6, 
to  Febmary,  1852.  He  waa  U.P.  for 
Weatmiaster  Inim  1820  to  1S3S ;  dx 
Nottingham  from  1634  to  1847  ;  and  fix 
Horwioh  from  1S48  to  18S1.  He  was 
made  a  P.C,  in  1832,  and  a  G.C.B.  ia 
1662.  He  suooeeded  his  father  as  secaDd 
baronet  Angnst  16, 1631,  and  waa  roiied 
to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kiiigdoo 
aa  Baron  Broughton  de  Oydard  Fobmuy 
26,  1861.  His  Lordship  married  Lady 
JoliaHay,  yonngeat  daogbter  of  Oeorgit 
aeventh  Harqnis  of  Tweoddole,  and  bj 
her  (who  died  April  3,  1835)  had  tbi« 
dangbters. 

THE  EABL  OF  DERBY.  K.Q. 

Edward  Geofflrey  Smith  Stanley,  four- 
teenth Earl  of  D«rby,  who  died  at  hit 
residence  at  Knowsley,  near  Livierpool, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  vros  barn  al 
Knowaley.  on  March  29,  1799,  being  ib» 
eldest  son  of  the  thirteenth  Earl,  then 
only  oallod  Lord  Stanley.  He  wsi 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Chmd 
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College,  Oiford.  wbere  be  gained  the 
Cbancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on 
"  aTraonee,"  bat  took  no  degree  or 
honours.  HU  Uterarj  Bcholsrsbip,  hie 
tnate  and  kDoirtedge  of  elosaicaJ  poetry, 
far  Borpassed  the  attainnuintB  of  moit 
UniTereitj  atodontB,  He  had  an  eqnal 
turn  for  oratory  ;  and,  while  yet  a  boy, 
wonld  practise  elocntioa  under  Che  direo- 
tioD  of  Lady  Derby,  hia  grandfathor'a 
second  irife,  who  had  been  a.  profeiaianal 
aotiesi.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
got  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
M.P.  for  Btookbridge,  in  Hampahire,  a 
small  nomination  borough,  now  defiinot. 
He  sat  qoite  silent  three  or  four  years, 
and  made  his  first  speech,  a  clever  one, 
in  fBTOQT  of  a  priTate  Bill  for  the  light, 
ing  of  MBnchoster  with  gaa.  Tbe  rradi. 
ness  and  force  of  statement  he  showed 
on  this  ocoaaioD  was  notioed  by  Sir 
Mackintosh,  e,  good  jndge  of 
m.  Mr.  Btonley's  second  speech 
was  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's 
motion,  on  Hay  6,  1824,  for  the  roduC' 
tion  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment 
to  some  proportion  with  the  serrices  it 
performed.  He  maintained  that  the 
Establishment  was  of  great  social  nse- 
ftilness,  and  that  Church  property  was 
as  inviolable  as  any  priTate  property. 
His  eloqueooe  was  praised  by  Plunkott. 
In  that  month  of  May  the  yonng  politician 
mGtrried  the  Hon.  Emma  Bootle  Wilbro. 
ham,  second  dooghter  of  Baron  Skol- 
moTBdale,  of  Latham  Houao,  the  owner- 
ihip  of  Latham  having  passed  &om  the 
Stanleys  long  before  and  gone  to  the 
Booties.  A  foreign  tour,  extending  to 
the  United  Btstee  of  America,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Lord  Tannton,  then 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  with  another 
gentleman,  the  present  Bpeaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  took  place  a  year  or 
two  later.  In  his  subsequent  life  Lord 
Derby  seldom  cai«d  to  travel.  He  built 
himself  a  hooae  oalled  Stanley  Lodge  at 
Ballykisteen,  in  Tipperary,  where  he 
wonld  stay  three  or  four  months  at  a 
time.  He  wo*  fond  of  shooting  and 
waMng  about  the  oooutry,  but  mode 
few  Irish  aoqoaintances,  though  Ms 
grandfather  had  large  estates  thrae.  At 
the  general  election  of  1826  he  gave  up 
his  seat  for  Stockbridge,  and  was  re- 
tomed  for  the  boroogh  of  Preston,  where 
the  Karl  of  Derby  owned  almost  every 
bouse  in  the  town.  One  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
speeches  of  this  period  was  agninst  the 
Man  cheater  and  Liverpool  Bui  way, 
which  traversed  the  Enowslej  estates, 
when  ho  denonnoed  railways  -  -  •■  ' 


for  political  offios.  When  Conning  was 
anthorizBd  to  form  a  Hioistry,  in  1827, 
that  brilliant  statesman,  too  Liberal  for 

his  old  psrty,  wss  deserted  by  the  Eldon 
and  Liverpool  set  of  Tories  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  but  was  joined  by 
several  moderate  Whigs,  L<nd  Iaos. 
downo.  Lord  Goderich,  Lord  Dadley, 
Lord  PolmorBton,  and  Mr.  Stanley. 
Lord  Qoderioh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon, 
became  Secretary  for  the  Culomes,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  was  Under.  Secretary }  but 
on  the  death  of  Canning,  a  few  months 
afterwards.  Lord  Qoderich  undertook  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  The  Colonial  De- 
partment  was  now  taken  by  Mr.  Hns- 
kisaon ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  did  not  End  the 
Government  quite  Liberal  enoogh  for 
him.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Roman  Catholic  emanmpation,  of  Par. 
liamontary  reform,  reciprocity  in  free 
trade,  with  a  moderate  fiiod  duty  on 
com,  and  the  Liberal  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning,  "  I  am  convinced,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  old  and  etohbom  spirit 
of  Toryism  is  at  last  yielding  to  the 
liberality  of  the  age— that  the  Toriea  of 
tbe  old  school,  the  sticklers  for  invete- 
rate abuses  under  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  ear  anoestora,  the  lavdatorea  lem^ 
pari*  acli,  are  giving  way  on  all  sides — 
that  the  spirit  which  supported  the  Holy 
Alliance,  the  fViond  of  deapotism  rather 
than  ttie  advocate  of  stmggling  t^-eedom, 
is  hastening  to  the  fate  it  merits,  and 
that  all  its  attendant  evils  are  daily  be- 
coming matters  which  belong  to  history 
alone,"  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Stanley.  From  the  autumn  of  1828, 
during  the  Administraticns  of  Lonl 
Goderich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  until  tbe  aooeseion  of  Lord  Groy  to 
power,  in  1S30,  Hr.  Stanley  remained 
oat  of  offioe. 

In  the  Whig  Ministry  of  that  mo- 
mentoas  period,  Mr.  Stanley,  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  a  memberof  tbe 
Cabinet,  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
He  had  lost  his  seat  for  Preston  in  spite 
of  the  Derby  local  inflaenoe,  being  there 
defeated  by  Henry  Hunt,  the  ultra-Kadi- 
oal  declaimer,  in  a  fierce  election  con- 
teat,  and  taking  retbge  in  tbe  Crown 
borough  of  Windsor.  Hr,  Stanley  waa 
quite  as  eamest  bb  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  mnch  more  vehement,  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  first  rejected 
tbe  Bill,  and  a  Tory  Government  wns  to 
be  formed,  he  leaped  upon  the  table  at 
Brookes's  Club  and  harangued  bis  politi- 
eol  friends,  proposing  that  they  should 
recommend  to  tbe  people  a  general  re- 
ftasol  of  taios.  Hr.  Btauley  had  charge, 
more  aspeoiall;,  of  the  Irish  Berorm  Bill. 
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The  admiDiitratfon  of  Ireland,  too,  was 
for  him  to  defend  in  Parliament. 
Hr.  Stanley  had  a  vary  difficnlt  taak. 
The  atato  of  Ireland,  excited  by  its 
triumph  in  the  struggle  for  Catholio 
Emanotpation,  seduced  by  the  eBbrts  of 
its  priests  and  demagognea,  and  oom. 
mencing  a  new  agitation  fur  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  was  full  of  dai^er.  The 
social  grievances  of  the  land  laws  and 
the  Church  Establishment  irere  intensely 
fait  by  the  people.  Tithe  morders,  as 
wall  as  land  murders,  were  frequent  all 
ovor  the  oonntiy  {  there  were  alarming 
riots,  bloody  oonlliots  of  tho  peaaanta 
with  tha  conatabloa  or  soldiara,  bomings 
of  houses  and  ricks,  maimings  of  catUe 
— every  sort  of  mischief.  The  Laid 
Lieutenant,  the  Marqais  of  Anglesey, 
did  his  bast  to  uphold  pnblio  order  and 
to  soothe  tha  Ftarious  nation  nnder  bis 
rule.  But  it  was  nece^saiy  to  pass  a 
Coercion  Act,  with  other  such  measures, 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  had  to  intro- 
duce. In  so  doing  Mr.  filanlej  wa«  often 
embroiled  with  O'ConneU.  who  was  his 
bitter  opponent.  Mr.  Stanley  was  doing 
mnch  good  work  for  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Board  of  National  Education,  in  whioh 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  Whately  and 
tha  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray,  with 
(he  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  oauld  unite 
thair  efforts  to  provide  an  unBactarian, 
bat  not  irreligious,  system  of  teaching 
for  the  people,  vras  one  of  the  acts  of  his 
offioial  time.  The  Irish  Board  of  Works, 
the  Shannon  navigation  improvaments, 
and  other  oaefal  praformanoes  mnst  also 
be  placed  to  his  credit.  He  had  mooh 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  compen- 
sating the  clergy  for  the  non-DoUeotion 
of  tithes.  He  had  oeased  to  be  Chief 
Saar«tary  for  Ireland,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  just  hetore 
the  Irish  Churoh  Temporalities  Bill  was 
introduced,  in  the  Session  of  1838 ;  but 
ha  declared,  in  tha  debate  on  the  aeoond 
reading,  that  no  one  was  more  respon- 
sible for  it  than  himself.  It  went  to  the 
abolition  of  two  archbishoprics  and  ten 
bishoprics  ;  tha  payment  of  Church  oeas 
was  to  be  stopped,  and  other  eoolasiaati. 
t^  abuses  to  be  redressed.  Mr.  Stanley, 
while  he  still  refused  to  allow  that  any 
Church  property  oonld  be  directed  to 
secular  pnrposes,  yet  snpported  the 
147th  clause  of  the  Bill ;  for  he  always 
bald,  with  the  other  Whigs,  that  the 
oont«mplated  sniplos,  thus  to  be  appro- 
priated, was  not  property  actually  be- 
longing to  the  Chuioh  )  it  was  a  toad  to 
be  gained  by  an  improremant  in  the 
mode  of  loasitig  episcopal  estates.  His 
consiateDcy  was  afterwards  vindicated 
by  refereuoe  to  this  distinotion. 


His  great  aobieTcmsnt,  however,  sa  a 
Whig  MinistM'  was  the  emaiioipation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  all  the  colonies  of 
Qreal  Britain.  His  speech  of  Hay  11, 
1833,  in  bringing  forward  that  glorious 
measure,  was  a  noble  ntteranoe  of  gena- 
rous  philanthropy  and  an  admirably 
clear  exposition  of  the  complicated  snh- 
ject.  lUs  ardent  indignation  was  never 
more  worthily  bestowed  than  in  de- 
nouncing the  shameful  outi«ges  upon 
humanity  then  practised  in  our  Weat 
Indian  plantations,  and  the  persistent 
evasion  or  nt^lect  of  protectivo  regula- 
tions by  the  colonial  governments.  In 
tho  progreaa  of  the  Bill  through  Com. 
mittoe,  vrhere  all  ita  details  werQ  dis- 
cussed and  nuuljusted,  including  the  loan 
or  grant  of  twenty  millions  to  tha 
planters  and  the  arrangemeot  of  the 
term  of  appientioeship,  Mr.  Stanley  dis- 
charged a  most  taboriooB  duty,  in  spit* 
of  manifold  opposition,  with  a  seal  that 
showed  his  hraj^  was  truly  in  this  work. 

In  1834  Lord  Stanley  separated  him- 
self from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  ot 
the  Irish  Churoh ;  he,  with  Sir  Jomaa 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and 
others,  resisting  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  ita  surplus  revannea  to  purpoaea 
of  education.  He  rejected  the  orerturas 
made  to  bim  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  when 
that  stateaman,  on  tha  (kU  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's  Ministry,  in  1S34,  nndertook  to 
form  a  Government ;  but  seven  ywa 
after,  when  these  overtures  were  re- 
newed, ho  accepted  thorn,  and  became 
Secretary  of  StatefortheColonies.  Lord 
Stanley  proved  a  tower  of  strength  tn 
the  Tory  party,  thongh  he  was  moch  too 
independent  and  too  willing  to  emits 
friends  as  well  as  foes  to  make  its  leadsr 
fael  perlbotly  at  ease  with  him.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  glad  of  an  ezonse  to 
raise  Lord  Stanley  befoi«  his  time  bo  ths 
Dpper  House,  and  he  had  good  reosoD 
for  his  distrust.  The  Bepeal  of  the  Can 
Laws  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
hard  Stanley  was  bound  by  aU  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  family  to  resist  FVee  Trade. 
The  resolt  of  the  great  ooTyniiotniv  of 
1846  was  that  Lord  Stanley  broke  kxw 
fmm  Peel,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Tories  rallied  round  him.  Loid 
Stanley  was  now  foimaUy,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in- 
stalled in  the  leadership  of  the  TrKS 
party,  and  though  in  Parliament  tfaan 
was  a  tremendous  force  arrayed  against 
it,  he  found  in  Lord  Oaoige  BoQtic^ 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  lieutenants  of  greal 
courage  and  Ibroe  of  choraoter,  men  whc 
oonld  fight  a  losing  battle  with  skill  mxii 
keep  the  party  together.  In  18SS, 
through  the  dissensious  of  their  ekiBl\ 
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tbe  Wbiga  were  duoisanized,  and  Loid 
Darby — who  had  anooeoded  to  the  title 
in  ISSl— woa  oommanded  by  Che  Qaeen 
to  form  a  QoTemmeut.  He  enjoyed  the 
Bweeta  of  offloe  Tor  bat  &  short  time, 
however.  Ha  had  a  bopelera  miDority 
in  the  House  of  CommonB.  and  the 
oppodog  ohiefa  in  a  few  monthi  agraed 
to  gink  their  differenoea  and  to  join  in  a 
ooalitioD  of  "  all  the  talents."  nnder  Lord 
Aberdeen.  For  five  Teara  Lord  Derby 
waa  in  Oppoaition,  and  then  onoe  more. 
through  the  diBsensioua  of  the  Libeial 
party,  found  himself  in  Downing-atroet. 
He  had  now,  however,  a  atronger  Cabi- 
net, and  all  that  he  wanted  fbr  anooees 
WHS  a  majority  inthe  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  Ministry  of  1658-69  made  a 
good  fight.  In  &oe  of  considerable  re- 
mstanee  they  oanied  their  India  Bill, 
by  which  the  OoTemment  of  our  moal; 
splendid  dependency  waa  transfbrred 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Sovereign ;  and  in  a  moat  memorable 
debate  on  Lord  Caimiiig's  Indian  Ad- 
niiniatistion  they  completely  roated 
their  adversaries.  The  Colonial  Admi- 
nistration of  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  too, 
showed  a  vigorona  originality,  whioh 
gkvB  great  aatiifactioD,  and  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  a  meaauie  of 
FBrliameDtary  Reform,  although  it  waa 
anBUCcesBfnl.  extorted  the  praise  even  of 
his  opponents.  The  oonntry,  when  ap- 
pealed to.  Ruled  to  give  it  support.  Lord 
Patmeraton  returned  to  power,  and  for 
seven  long  years  the  Tories  langoiahed  in 
the  wilderneaa. 

Daring  thia  period  Lord  Derby  began 
to  ahow  aigns  of  advancdDg  age,  though 
his  mind,  indeed,  gave  no  proof  of  deoay. 
He  was  still  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  his  party,  and  no  one  Joined  more 
earnestly  than  he  in  ita  atrogglea  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  French  Treaty 
was  nnder  disonssion.  His  speech  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  was  a  wonder 
in  its  way — a  marvel  of  felicitous  state- 
ment and  clear  arrangement  of  financial 
details,  bntit  ooold  give  those  who  heard 
it  no  adequate  idea  of  his  old  atyla — its 
muaic,  its  fiie,  its  rapidity,  ita  irredatible 
daab.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  fond  of 
translation,  and  he  now  set  himself  the 
task  of  translating  the  "  Iliad."  Ha  exe- 
cuted this  with  much  spirit  and  oorrect- 
nesa,  and  it  was  a  work  of  which  he  had 
reason  to  be  proud. 

In  1866  the  Reform  BiU  of  Lord  Bus- 
sell' s  Qovemment  waa  rt^ected,  and 
Lord  Derby,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
returned  to  power.  During  the  next 
year  the  great  Tory  chief  induced  hi« 
follower*  to  ^aaa  an  Ad  eataUiaUng 
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jigned  the  direction 
oi  ms  uovemment  and  of  hia  party  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  himself  retiring  very  mnoh 
into  private  lifb,  and  content  to  serve 
rather  aa  an  adviser  than  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Tory  host.  He  made  a 
last  and  chanaterietic  apeecb  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Chnroh  Bill, 
whioh  he  vehemently  denounced. 

"  We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby," 
says  the  Timet,  "  chiefly  as  a  statesman. 
But,   after  an,  it  was  the  man— ever 

the  admiration  of  hia  conntiymen.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  English- 
man I  and  whether  he  was  engaged  in 
furious  debate  with  demagogues,  or  in 
lowly  oonversation  on  religion  with 
little  children,  or  in  parley  with  jockeys, 
while  training  Toiophilite,  or  rendering 
Homer  into  English  versa,  or  in  stately 
I^tin  discourse  as  the  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  or  in  ji^ons  talk  in  a  dnw- 
ing-room  among  ladies,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  chaff,  or  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  Lancashire  operatives, — theio 
was  a  force  and  a  fiie  aboDt  him  that 
acted  like  a  spell.  Of  all  hie  public  acta 
none  did  him  more  honour,  and  none 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  than  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  cotton  &mine  in 
Lancashira.  No  man  in  the  kingdom 
sympathiEed  more  truly  than  he  with 
the  distress  of  the  poor  Lancashire  spin- 
ners, and,  perhapa,  no  man  did  so  much 
aa  he  for  their  relief.  It  was  not  simply 
that  he  gave  them  a  princely  donation  : 
he  worked  haid  for  them  in  the  oom. 
mittee  which  was  eatabtished  in  their 
aid ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  life  and  aonl  of 
the  committee ;  and  for  montha  at  that 
bitter  time  he  went  about  doing  good  by 
precept  and  eiample,  bo  that  myriads  in 
Lancashire  now  bless  his  name-  He  will 
long  lira  in  memory  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  indeed  irresistible,  men 
of  our  time — a  man  privately  beloved 
and  pablioly  admired,  who  showed  ex- 
traordinary cleverness  in  many  wayi  t 
was  the  greatest  orstor  of  hia  day.  and 
was  the  most  brilliant,  though  not  the 
most  snccessful.  Parliamentary  leader  of 
the  last  half-century," 

The  Earl  of  Derby  loft  three  children 
— the  eldest.  Edwaid  Heniy,  Lord  Stan- 
ley. Foreign  Societaiy  from  1866  to  1868, 
born  in  1826;  the  second,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Stanley,  M,F.,  who  married  a 
danght^r  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  and 
Li^y  Emma  Charlotte,  wife  of  Colonel 
the  Hon,  W.  Talbot,  brothsc  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbniy. 
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Sm  J.  EUEBSON-TENNIiNT. 

Sir  Jsmea  Emeraan-Teniieiii,  Knight 
and  first  BoioDet,  of  Tempo  Manor,  ia 
the  ooonty  of  FerouiDBgh,  who  died  sud. 
denlT  on  the  6th  of  Msuxih,  wm  tbe 
third  Knd  only  HurriTing  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  of  Ardmore, 
ooimty  Armagh,  an  eminent  mereh&nt  at 
Belfaat,  by  Sarah,  yonngeat  danghter  of 
the  late  Ur.  William  Arbnthnot,  of  Bock- 
TiUeiintheooontyofDowu.  Hewubom 
at  Belfiwt  on  the  7th  of  April,  1794,  and 
was  sdacated  at  Trinity  College,  Dablin, 
where  ha  took  the  naual  degreea,  and 
ultimately  proceeded  LL.D.  Soon  after 
tbia  he  travelled  abroad,  and,  among 
other  oonntneB.  visited  Greeoe  ;  he  was 
eDthnsiaatic  in  the  oaaae  of  Greek  &«e- 
dnm,  and  while  there  made  tbe  aoqnaint- 
ance  of  Lord  Byron.  In  1931  be  waa 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln' a-inn,  where 
be  had  entered  himself  as  a  stndent  by 
the  advice  and  onder  the  anspioea  u 
Jeremy  Bentham,  bnt  we  are  not  aware 
that  be  ever  practised  or '  intended  to 
practise  that  profession,  as  in  the  June  of 
the  same  year  ha  married  Letitia,  only 
daoghleF  and  heiraaa  of  Mr.  William 
Teiuient,  a  wealthy  banker  at  Bel^t, 
whose  name  and  anna  he  assomed  by 
Eoyal  lioenoe  in  addition  to  his  own. 
He  entered  Parliamont  as  M.P.  for  Bel. 
fiist  in  December,  1832,  and  was  again 
elected  in  Deoember,  1834  ;  bnt  he  failed 
to  obtain  re-election  at  the  disaolution 
oonseqnent  upon  tbe  King's  death  in  tbe 
sommer  of  1837,  tbouKh  ha  was  eeated 
on  petition  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  again  returned  for  Belfast  at  tbe 
general  election  of  1841 ;  bnt  he  now 
found  the  tables  turned  npon  him.  for  a 
Pailiamentary  Committee  nnseated  him. 
He  regained  his  seat,  however,  in  the 
following  year,  and  held  it  until  184C, 
when,  living  held  for  some  time  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  India  Board,  he 
accepted  fivm  Sir  Bobert  Peel  the  Colo- 
nial Secretaryship  of  Ceylon.  He  watp 
knighted  on  bis  appointment  to  this 
post,  which  he  held  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1850,  He  diacbarged  the  office  of 
Socretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Board  under 
Lord  Derby's  first  Administration  &om 
February  to  Noverober.  1852,  daring 
which  year  also  be  sat  in  Parliament  as 
M.P.  for  Lisbnm.  Jnat  before  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Derby  from  oEBce  be 
was  appointed  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  1'rade,  an  offioe  from  which 
he  retired  in  1867,  in  the  February  of 
which  year  he  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy. 
Sir  James  Emerson  .Tennent  was  a  de. 
pnty-lientenant  for  the  eonntiea  of  Fer. 
managhandSligOjamagistrate  for  Down, 


Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  Eai^t 
Commander  of  tbe  Greek  Or<^  of  the 
Saviour.  He  was  a  freqnent  contribulor 
to  magazine  literatore.  and  a  ccnilaiit 
oorrespondent  of  NoUt  and  (^u«rt«i.  Bs 
was  tbe  anthor  also  of  some  worki  of 
a  more  permaoent  character,  anuitg 
which  we  may  mention  his  "Troveliin 
Greece  in  1862  ;"  his  "  Letters  from 
the  .^gean  ;"  Ms  "  History  of  Uoden 
Oreeoei"  his  "Belgium  in  1840 j"  bis 
"  Essay  on  the  Copyright  of  Deaigna,"  s 
sul^jeot  which  he  had  stndied  very  an- 
folly  while  in  Parliament  -,  his  "  WiDe,it( 
Use  and  Taxation;"  his"  Account  of  Cey- 
lon," an  admirable  and  eih&native  work; 
and,  lastly,  his  "  History  of  Christiaiiity 
inCeylon."  In  polidos  Sir  Jameswisi 
Conservative  of  tbe  English  rather  Chan 
of  the  Irish  type.  In  early  liffe,  iodsed, 
he  bad  been  a  Liberal  of  a  somevbit 
advanced  character,  and  be  Gret  enUKd 
Parliament  as  a  Beformsr.  He  mt, 
however,  one  of  those  who  went  over  u 
tbe  Tories  about  the  same  time  iiiik 
Lord  Stanley,  and  during  several  Sa- 
aions  his  votes  were  given  on  the  Toiy 
aide ;  but  in  his  advanced  yaai«  be  li- 
hered  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel; 
and  it  was  from  Lord  Palmeraton's  Go- 
vemment  that  he  accepted  bia  banmiM?. 
By  his  marriage  with  Mias  TenneU 
Sir  James  had  issne  one  son  and  two 
danghters. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  BXETEtt. 

This  remarkable  prelate  was  ban  *t 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshiiv.  on  Hay 
6,  1778.  being  the  second  aon  of  Mr. 
John  PhiUpotta,  a  wholeaaJe  brickmakcr 
of  that  place,  who  afterwards  becaa* 
landlord  of  that  old-fashioned  hotd  ■> 
Gloucester,  the  Bell  Inn.  onoe  kept  by 
the  father  of  the  Itev.  George  Wlut6di 
bom  in  tbe  same  hooae.  The  elder  sob 
of  Hr.  John  PhiUpotts  became  H.P.  to 
QloDoestO',  bnt  died  in  Loodoa  msar 
years  ago.  Henry  Phillpotta  waa  Mts- 
cated  at  the  Collf^  School,  Gloocesiier, 
and  thenoe  passed  to  Corpiu  Chriai 
College.  Oxford,  where,  before  be  ta* 
attained  bis  fourteenth  year,  he  ■*• 
elected  to  a  scholarship.  In  Jane,  li^ 
he  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.,  and  sdob 
obtained  tbe  Cbancellar's  prixe  for  tf 
eaaay  "  On  the  InJSnenoe  of  Belifiio* 
Principle."  Within  a  few  weeks  Mfln- 
wards  be  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  Ulf' 
daJen  College,  and  subsequmtly  recan' 
tbe  prize  offered  by  the  Asiatde  SooKf 
for  a  Latin  panegyric  on  the  cslcbnt^ 
Oriental  scholar.  Sir  William  J(^ 
Having  taken  his  d«gree  of  M^A..  Tt 
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Phillpotto,  in  1801,  nmnied  UiM  SortaeB, 
^  a  niece  of  Lad;  Eldon,  and  remgned  hia 
felloirahip  i  he  became  one  of  the  chap- 
laics  of  Dr.  Sbute  BBJ-rington,  then 
Biahop  of  Durham,  in  1806.  He  firat 
diBtingoiflhed  hiioBelf  in  theolf^col  con- 
troversy  by  publishing  a  defence  of  an 
episcopal  charge  dolivered  by  Dr.  Bar. 
ringtOQ,  whose  remarks  had  been  at- 
tacked bj  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Homan 
Catholic  historian.  Three  years  afler- 
nards  be  waa  made  a  Prebendary  of 
Dnrham  Cathedral,  and  with  that  dignity 
held  the  ouie  of  one  of  the  larger  panshea 
in  the  oity  of  Durham  for  ten  years, 
when  he  was  preferred  to  the  rich  tec- 
tory  of  Stanhope.  In  1821  Mr.  Phillpotta 
took  bis  dogroe  of  D.D.,  and  in  1825  he 
entered  upon  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  the  author  of  "  The  Book 
of  the  Boman  Catholio  Church."  Dr. 
FhiUpotts  pabliahed  his  answer  in  an 
octavo  Tolnme,  enlitled  "  Letters  to 
Charles  Bntler,  Esq.,  on  the  Theological 
Farts  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church,  with  Remarks  on  Certain  Works 
of  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Lingard,  and  on 
some  parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
before  the  Commitlee  of  the  Housea  of 
Parliament."  In  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
Phillpotts  followed  up  the  ooutroTersy 
by  the  publication  of  "  A  aappleniental 
Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Ksq.,  on  sotue 
parts  of  the  Evidence  given  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  particnlarly  by 
Dr.  Doyle,  boforo  the  Cummittoe  of  the 
Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Session 
of  1825  I  and  also  on  Certain  Faseages 
in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic 
Claims."  In  the  year  1827,  when  the 
qnestion  of  Boman  Catholic  emajicipa- 

Dr.  Pbillpotts  published  two  "letters 
to  Mr.  Canning',"  in  which  he  insiated, 
as  he  had  done  before  in  a  "Letter  to 
Earl  Grey,"  that  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  political  enfranchisement  onght 
not  to  be  conceded  without  "adequate 
eecnrities  for  the  Chorob  of  England." 
But  in  1828  he  accepted  the  Deanery  of 
Cheater  from  the  Dnke  of  Wellington, 
who  about  that  time,  in  ooqjnnction 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  made  np  his  mind 
to  grant  Catholio  emancipation.  To- 
waids  the  end  of  1830  the  see  of  Exeter 
became  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Bethell  to  that  of  Bangor, 
and  Dr.  FhiUpotts  was  appointed  to  fill 
it.  As  the  income  of  the  see  was  but 
27001.  a  year,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
permisBion  to  keep  the  Rectory  of  ^tan- 
hope,  worth  6000(.  a  year,  aJong  with 
his  bishopric.  This  was  refused  by  the 
Oovernment  of  Earl  Grey,  which  had 
jostcomeini  bat  the  Biahop  was  allowed 
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to  e^joy  his  Duduun  prebend,  of  not 
much  leu  value.  In  Parllainent,  for 
thirty  Sessions  and  mure,  ho  figured  as 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, and  the  tone  of  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Locds  was  eitremel;  vimleut- 
He  was  the  most  vehement  opponent  of 
the  Beform  Bill,  Irish  Church  Reform, 
National  Education,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  New  Poor  Law. 
In  his  diocesan  administration,  dnring 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
involved  himself  in  manifold  oontentiona 
and  litigations  with  some  of  the  clergy 
and  with  some  of  the  infinentiiU  laity  of 
Devonshire,  having  his  own  notions  both 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  of  the 
rights  of  patronage  and  of  presentation 
to  benefices  of  the  Church.  His  contests 
with  the  lat«  and  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  with  the  Bev.  Jamea 
Shore,  minister  of  the  Duke's  chapel-of- 
ease  at  Bridgetown,  Totnos,  were  highly 
characteristic;  as  well  as  his  proceedings 
against  the  Rev.  H.  £.  Head,  Sector  of 
Feniton,  npon  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
his  refusal  to  institute  the  Bev.  G.  C. 
Gorham,  Vicar  of  Brampford  Bpeke,  on 
the  gronnd  of  his  imperfect  belief  of  the 
doctrineof  baptismal  regeneration.  Ailer 
a  vast  amount  of  litigation,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  Anally 
decided  in  favour  of  Hr.  Gorham,  and 
ordered  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  perform 
the  legal  act  of  his  institution.  He 
refused  to  do  ao;  and  it  waa  therefore 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry,  Dr.  Sumner,  in  due  execution  of 
the  law.  The  Bishop  thereupon  declared 
that  his  ecclesiastical  superior  was  "  a 
fautor of  heretical  tenets ;  "  thataemch 
his  Grace  had  "forfeited  all  right  to 
CathoUc  communion  i"  and  that  he,  the 
Bishop,  "  thereupon  renounced  oonunn- 
nion  with  him."  As  to  the  Judges, 
"  they  had  committed  themselves  to  a 
statemeut  notorioosly  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  their  judgment 
proceeded  on  an  ntter  disregard  of  the 
canona  of  the  Church;  and  their  sen. 
tenoe,  swayed  by  other  motives  beaides 
justioe  and  truth,  waa  a  grievous  perver- 
sion of  juatice."  The  Bishop  attempted 
to  get  up  a  diocesan  synod  to  support 
liiTTi  in  rodBtancc  to  the  law ;  but  it 
proved  a  failure,  and  he  over  after  that 
time  refrained  fr'om  any  couBpicuoua 
action  in  the  politics  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop's  death  took  place  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  at  his  marine  villa  of 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  which  had 
been  his  constant  residence.  He  had, 
about  a  fortnight  before,  in  a  lett«r  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annonncad 
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hia  iiil«ntioii  to  rengn  hii 
aooept  tbe  pennon  in  that  i 
by  the  late  Act  of  Parliunent ;  bat  had 
been  tuisble,  in  his  last  illneaa,  l«  oom- 
plete  the  rormB  of  reBignation.  He  hod 
taken  no  active  part  in  public  affiurs 
ainoe  1663,  when  he  delivered  his  laat 
charge  to  tbe  clergy  of  hia  diooete,  at 
hiB  triennial  tour  of  rintation ;  mnce 
which  time  he  had  lived  in  teclamon, 
having  the  MsiBtance  of  Dr.  Trower, 
Bishop  of  Qibraltar,  to  perform  the 
episcopal  bniiiieBt. 

A  writer  in  the  Titne*  remarks, "  From 
the  days  of  I^tt  and  Fox  down  to 
thoae  of  Oladatone  and  Bright  few 
ParliamentaiT  apeakera  have  eioelled 
the  late  Biauop.  Tiemej  maj  have 
been  more  wittj.  Canning  more  brilliant, 
Sir  James  Haokintoah  more  philoeophi. 
oal,  and  Brongham  more  aarcaatic,  Lord 
Derby  may  be  more  of  an  orator,  bnt 
they  never  sorpasaad  Biahop  Phillpotts 
in  hia  general  command  of  all  these 
qnalitiea,  and  in  readioesa  and  dexterity 
in  debate.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  eitliOT 
for  words  or  formatter;  and,  thoroughly 
maat«r  of  every  aulgeot  that  ho  took  op, 
he  aorprised  those  who  thoaght  that  the 
man  who  wielded  the  pen  of  oootroversy 
BO  well  would  prove  an  ordinary  mortal 
when  lie  passed  within  the  portals  of  the 
House  of  Peers." 


The  Bight  Eon.  Sir  Hugh  Ooogb, 
first  Viscount  Gongb,  of  Goqjerat,  in  the 
Pniuanb,  and  of  the  city  of  Limerick; 
and  Baron  Gongh,  of  Chia-Kean-Foo  in 
China,  and  of  Mahaiajporo  and  the 
Satlq  iu  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Peerage 
of  the  Cnitod  Kingdom;  andaBaronet; 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  Q.C.S.I.,  P.C,  a  Field- 
Uarahal  io  the  Army,  Colonel  of  tbe 
Boyal  Horse  Goords  (Bine),  and  Colonel- 
in-Chiof  of  the  60th  Rifles,  who  died  on 
the  2nd  of  Hai«h,  at  his  residence,  St. 
Helen's,  Booterstown,  near  Dublin,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Right  Rev.  Francis 
Gongh,  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  1626,  and 
was  tie  fourth  son  of  George  Qough, 
Esq.,  of  Woodstown,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  the 
Limerick  Militia,  by  his  wife,  Letitia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bunbnry, 
Esq.,  of  Lisnevagh  and  Moyle,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Carlow.  He  was  bom  Nov. 
8,  nrB.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  yoong 
Hugh  Oough  obtained  a  ooramisaion  in 
his  father's  regiment  of  Militia,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Line, 


army  dating  from  tbe  7th  of  Aognst, 
1794,  and  that  of  Lieatmaut  a  month  sr 
two  later-  His  first  regiment  wa>  the 
119th  Foot,  on  tbe  disbanding  of  which 
he  passed  into  tbe  7Bth  HiglilaDda^ 
which  he  joined  in  1796  at  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  time  to  take  part  in  tie 
capture  of  that  place  and  in  that  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay.  We  next 
find  him  serviag  in  tbe  87th  (the  Royal 
Irish  Pnailiers)  in  the  West  Lodiea,  aitd 
present  at  the  attack  on  Porto  Bioo  and 
the  captuic  of  Bnrinam,  and  taking  p*n 
in  the  brigand  war  in  St.  Lncia.  He 
had  already  gained  a  bi));h  reputatiiB 
for  aoldierl^  ability  whoi,  in  1809,  he 
pTTxeeded  to  the  Peninsula,  to  join  tie 
army  imder  the  Doke  of  WellingtcB- 
Aa  M^or  be  bad  tbe  temporaiy  com- 
mand of  his  regiment,  then  befoi«  Opoiia 
and  at  its  head  took  a  brilliant  put  io 
tbe  operations  by  which  Sonlt  was  dis- 
lodged. In  the  battle  of  Tolavera  he 
was  severely  womided  in  tbe  aide  by  a 
shell  while  charging  the  enemy,  and  ha 
had  his  hone  shot  under  him-  His  oni- 
dact  in  this  action  was  so  distingnisbed 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Bubsoquenlly 
recommended  him  for  promotion  to  a 
lioateuaot -colonelcy,  urging,  also,  that 
hia  commission  shontd  be  antedated  frva 
the  date  of  bii  despatch,  and  it  is  le- 
marked  in  Hart's  Army  List,  in  rvfrrsm 
to  this  fhct,  that  Hugh  Gongh  was  ths 
first  offloer  who  ever  received  brent 
rank  for  servioes  performed  in  the  fieU 
at  the  bead  of  a  regiment.  Tbe  oetl 
battle  in  which  he  took  part  was  that  of 
Baroasa,  where  the  corps  he  conunaulfd 
had  a  large  share  in  seciiring  tbe  fhrtunes 
of  the  day.  Among  the  spoils  of  battle 
was  an  eagle  with  a  collar  of  gold,  wfaid 
was  captured  &om  the  6th  regiment  i^ 
the  enemy's  light  infantry,  and  which 
has  ever  ainoe  been  home  as  an  honour, 
able  achievement  on  the  colonrs  of  the 
Royal  Irish.  We  neit  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  Tari&,  where  the 
portcullis  tower  and  rampart,  as  tlie 
post  of  danger,  were  entrusted  to  bin 
and  his  regiment,  and  where  they  greatly 
diBtingoished  themselves  in  repalsiBg 
the  final  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  raise  tbe  dwe.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  odd  that  the  Bqyal 
Irish  and  their  gallant  leader  were  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  piaise  in  the 
General's  despatches.  Their  oondnot 
was  Bcaroely  less  distinguished  at  Yit- 
toria,  where  the  87th  captured  the  bfttim 
of  Marshall  Joordao.  At  Nivelle  Gongfa 
was  again  severely  wounded,  and  was 
reworded  for  hia  gallantly  with  the  Gold 
Crosa,  and  shortly  aftenrards  received 
the  CMer  of  St.  Charles  from  the  tfi»ig 
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of  Spain.  For  fais  «ervioea  at  TaiifW  and 
elsewhere  hia  oonntrTineD,  proud  of  him 
u  an  Irialuuau,  presented  him  with  the 

freedom  of  the  cit;  of  Dublin  and  with 
ft  Sword  of  Goosiderable  TtJoe. 

RetiuTiiDg  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  eryoyed  a  brief  reapite  from 
military  duties;  afler  which  he naa  sent 
to  take  the  oommand  of  the  22nd  Foot, 
then  Btationed  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
At  the  aame  time  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  during  a  period  of 
great  eioitement  and  diatnrbajice.  In 
1S30,  at  the  age  of  fiftj-one,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  field-officer,  and  seren  years 
later  he  was  called  again  into  aotire 
service  in  a  part  of  the  world  whenoe  he 
did  not  return  until  he  had  gathered  a 
plentifiil  crop  of  laorels.  Kot  long  atler 
he  had  proceeded  to  India,  io  order  to 
take  the  oommand  of  the  Ujsore  Diriaon 
of  the  arm;',  difficulties  arose  at  Canton, 
which  required  the  presence  of  an  able 
and  energetic  Cieneral  in  Ghina^.  We 
need  not  enter  into  a  hiBti^  ^.the 
events  which  led  to  the  attack  on  Canton, 
but  wo  will  recapitulate  Qough's  serricea 
in  CMua  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Derby  (then  Lord  Stanly),  spoken  in 
bis  place  in  Parliament : — 

"  I  turn  mnch  more  gladlj  te  contem- 
plate the  triumphant  position  in  which 
England  and  the  British .  forces  then 
stood.  A  force  consisting  oflCOOefiec- 
tive  men,  under  Sir  H.  &>iigh;  a  Beet 
of  73  sail,  including  one  line-of-battle 
ship ;  16  vessels  of  war  of  different 
descriptions,  and  10  war  ateomers,  bad 
forced  their  unaasisted  way,  conquering 
as  they  went,  up  this  mighty  and  un- 
known stream,  the  Yangtze -Kiang,  and 
penetrated  for  a  distance  of  170  nules  to 
the  centre  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  .  They 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  towns  and 
fbrtresses  mounting  in  all  aWve  2000 
guns,  which  they  had  captured  or  de- 
stroyed, including  Araoy,  Chnsan,  Cba. 
pou.  TooBung,  and  Shanghai.  Tbey  had 
snbduBd  cities  containing  a  papulation 
varying  from  1,000,000  down  to  60,000 
or  70,000.  They  had  continually  routed 
armies  four  or  Gvo,  and  sometimes  ten 
times  their  own  number  j  and  they  had 
done  all  this  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  own  resources,  and  in  the  heart  of 
an  enemy's  dominions,  half  across  the 
globe  from  their  own  native  country. 
In  the  course  of  alt  these  proceedings 
they  had  maintained  not  only  constant 
and  uninteiTupted  gallantry  .bat  a  soldier- 
like temperance  and  discipline,  which 
reflected  ou  them  a  glory  of  the  purest 
cbaraoter — on  them  and  on  their  leaders. 
Sir  H.  Oough  and  Sir  W.  Parker ;  and  now 
at  length  tbey  had  enabled  hra  Utuest/s 
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Flenipotentiat7,  at  the  bead  of  a  powar- 
iht  fleet  and  a  highly  disciplined  army, 
to  dictate  peace  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  his  Sovereign,  and  had  obtained  this 
peace  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  at  the 
bands  of  the  Emperor  of  China." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treatjr  of 
Nankin,  in  1842,  when  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  Sir  Hugh  Oougb  was 
created  a  banmet,  and  invested  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Batb.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  his  Chinese  services,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  proposing  tbe  vote  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  the  Commons. 

In  August,  1843,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Commsjider-in- 
Chief  of  the  Foroes  in  India.  Here,  too, 
he  wall  sustained  the  reputation  be  had 
achieved  iu  tbe  West  Indies,  the  Penin- 
sula, and  China.  He  reached  India  in 
troublous  times,  but  having  gained  the 
two  important  victories  of  Mahanypore 
and  Punniar,  Lord  Eltenborough  was 
enabled  to  dictate  a  peace  under  tbe 
walls  of  Owahor.  His  next  important 
operations  were  against  tbe  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjaub,  where  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
bis  gallant  Peninsular  comrade — who 
then  held  the  Govemor-Oeneralahip — 
the  late  Lord  Hardinge.  The  Sikha  had 
long  shown  signs  of  intended  mischief. 
Bud  in  1S46  they  foroed  on  a  rupture 
with  the  Tndip.n  Qovemmont,  and  crossed 
the  Sutlej  iu  vast  numbers.  The  Go- 
vernor-General had  a  soldier's  heart 
within  him,  but  he  remembered  that  he 
held  the  supreme  civil  command,  and 
that  the  command  of  the  troops  belonged 
as  of  right  to  his  old  oompamon  in  arms, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  underwhom,  however, 
ho  volnnteered  to  serve.  Qougb  oon- 
sented,  and,  ably  supported  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  gave  battle  to  the  Sikha  at 
Hoodkee,  on  the  18th  of  Deoember,  and 
on  the  21st  at  Ferozoshah,  where  he 
carried  by  assault  the  intrenched  camp 
of  tie  enemy,  vrith  ammunition,  stores, 
and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  This  he 
followed  up  by  a  third  and  even  more 
decisive  victory,  that  of  Sobraon,  ou  tbe 
Sutlq,  which  was  speedily  followed  hj 
the  total  rent  of  the  Sikhs  and  a  peaoe 
dictated  on  oar  own  terms  before  Lahore. 
Tbe  Sikhs  having  laid  down  their  arms, 
it  was  hoped  for  ever.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
was  created  a  peer  in  April,  1S4£,  as 
Baron'  Qough,  of  Cfainkinfoo  in  CUua, 
and  of  Mahanypore  and  the  Sutlej  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  peerage  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom.  But  the  Sikhs,  though  sub- 
dued for  the  time,  were  not  conquered. 
In  1S4S  the  ashes  of  the  Sikh  war  broke 
out  into  flame  again,  and  Lord  Gough 
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MM  (broed  oDoe  mors  to  take  ths  field. 
With  the  daah  And  onergj  of  »  &r 
yonneer  man  be  went  out  to  meettbetn, 
and  deftated  them  k  fbnrth  time  at  Bom- 
Doggrar,  and  again  at  tbe  uuif^nitiy 
and  indeoinve  battle  of  ChilliaDwallab. 
HiB  CTOwning  Yictory  waa  at  Goc-jerat, 
where  the  Sikh  power  woe  finally  and 
deoisiTely  broken,  and  tbe  t^gitiveB  were 
pormied  by  Sic  Waller  Gilbert  beyond 
the  Indns,  and,  outmarched  aa  well  aa 
defbat^,  had  1^  laj  down  their  amiH. 

Upon  Lord  Qough's  return  to  England 
he  waa  adranoed  to  a  riacoonty,  by  the 
title  of  ViBCDUnt  Gnagh  of  Goqjocat  in  the 
PnHJanb,  and  of  the  City  of  Limerick;  at 
the  some  time  he  agai  n  leoeiTed  the  thank  ■ 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  together 
with  a  pension  of  20001.  a  year  for  him- 
self and  his  two  neit  gnccesBors  in  the 
Krage.  The  East  India  Company  fol- 
ed  theeiample  of  tbe  Imperial  LegiS' 
latum,  Toting  him  their  thanks  and 
■ettlingon  himacorreapondingpengion; 
and  the  City  of  London  conferred  on  him 
ita  ftmdom. 

From  that  date  Lord  Ooog-h  saw  no 
BCtire  secrice;  but  the  nation  did  not 
forgot  him.  He  wa«  appointed  Colonel- 
in-Chief  of  the  60th  Rifles  in  1S54,  in 
tbe  following  year  he  gncoeeded  Lord 
Raglan  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Gnaida,  and  in  the  year  1S56  he  was 
eent  to  the  Crimea  to  represent  Her 
Hl^Bty  on  the  oocasion  of  the  iniesti- 
tnre  i^  Horahal  Pelissier  and  a  large 
number  of  our  own  and  of  the  French 
officera  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath, 
In  1857  he  waa  inatalled  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  being  the  flret 
knight  who  did  not  holdanlriah  peerage. 
In  1869  he  waa  awom  a  Privy  Conndllor; 
in  1S61  he  waa  nominated  a  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India, 
and  waa  appointed  to  the  honorary 
colonelcy  of  the  London  Iriiih  Hifle 
Toluotoera  ;  in  NoTember,  1862,  ho  re- 
ceived the  latest  reward  of  a  long  h'fe 
spent  in  the  aerrice  of  hia  country  in  the 
ahape  of  a  Field -Harahal's  bAton.  It 
may  be  aafely  said,  in  oonclusion,  that 
since  Lord  Combermere  waa  taken  from 
US  no  moi«  brilliant  name  haa  passed 
from  the  Army  List  than  that  of  Field. 
Marahal  Tiaconnt  Qongh. 

Lord  Oongh  married  in  1807  Frances 
Haria,  daughter  of  General  Stephens, 
but  was  left  a  widower  some  Gre  or  aix 
years  ago.  By  her  he  had  fonr  danghtors 
(one  of  them  the  wife  of  the  Ooremor  of 
Malta,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  O.C.B.),  and  also  an  only  son. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  waa  a  Miaa 
Arbnthnot,  he  had  issne  a  youthfU 
hmlly. 


HADAIfE  GBIBI. 

Ginlia  Oriti,  who  dkd  on  the  !Gth  of 
November,  at  tbe  Hotel  du  Nord.  Berlin, 
after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  was  the  daughter 
of  Gaetano  Qiigi,  an  offloer  of  EugineeTS 
under  Napoleon,  and  waa  bom  at  Milan 
in  leiZ,  others  atate  1806.  She  waa  the 
younger  aistec  of  Giuditia  Grin  (for 
whom  Bellini  compo««l  the  part  at 
Romeo,  in  his  opera,  I  Capuleiti  t  i  Jfon- 
ttcthi,  and  Bosaini  hia  opera  Biana  t  Fa- 
lien) — also  a  singer  of  some  note ;  and 
her  aunt  was  Josephine  GraBsini,  in  bar 
day  almost  as  famona  oa  her  nieoe  be- 
came sabsequently.  Qinlia'a  birthday 
was  the  2£nd  of  Hay,  the  fSte  of  St. 
Giulia ;  hence  her  baptismal  name. 

Her  earliest  inatmclors  were,  snccea- 
aively,  her  aister  Ginditta;  Pilippo  CeUi, 
afterwarda  reaident  professor  of  aingiog 
in  London  ;  Madame  Boccabadati  ;  and 
GiugUelmi,  Bonof  theonce  popular  com. 
poserof  that  name.  At  tbe  ageof  sprm- 
teen,  at  Bologua,  ahe  made  her  first  Ap- 
pearance in  public,  ss  Emma,  in  Roaaiiu'a 
Zeimira.  The  composer  of  that  niOnitlj 
forgotten  opera  aeria,  who  waa  preaml, 
took  more  than  common  interest  in  tha 
yonthful  aapirant.  Giulia's  voice  wu 
at  thot  timo  a  low  mezro  sopmno,  and 
Roaaini  prophesied  for  her  a  "  (tatnni 
brillante."  Toutfa,  nncommon  peraDul 
attractions,  a  beantifdl  voice,  and  indt- 
catioDS  oli^ody  of  that  stage  talant 
afterwards  ao  remaricably  dereloppd. 
combined  to  obtain  a  rooepdon  for  thnr 
posseaser  more  hearty  and  onanimonalr 
fkvonrable  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  d^bttiante^ 

Her  snoceaa  at  Bologna  attracted  ths 
notjoe  of  the  im^rrvsaria^  Lanari,  <rbo 
induced  her  to  accept  a  ail  yeem'  en- 
gagement for  the  Pergola  at  Florence, 
where  she  made  her  first  appearance,  ■> 
Oiulietto.  in  Bellini's  opera  already 
named — her  aister,  Giaditta,  SDstaining 
the  cha»nctflr  of  Romeo.  At  Florence 
she  created  a  sensation  almoet  nnparal- 
leled,  and  was  the  toast  at  every  laJ!  •> 
"  La  perletta  dei  cantatrici ! "  From  the 
Tuscan  capital  she  went  to  Hilui,  beinK 
engaged  by  Crivelli,  agent  for  MnvIK, 
then  manager  of  the  Scala,  where  FUd 
was  reigning  prima  donna  a«)i>I<<Si 
and  where  Vlncenzo  BeUini  was  com- 
posing an  opent  for  that  most  reDOWTH<d 
of  lyric  trogedjana.  At  Milan  ahe  made 
her  dAvt  as  Modora,  in  fl  Camtm,  si 
opera  founded  upon  Lord  Byron's  well- 
known  poem^with  music  by  PacisL 
One  of  Giniio'a  warmeat  admuers  w« 
Bellini,  who,  joat  thou  preparing  Norw 
for  Pasta,  inatinctively  reoogsiaed  in  ttt 
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yoong  Btmnger  the  bean  ideftl  of  hia 
Ailalgisa.  The  dow  ODiTenudly  cele- 
brated opera  was  prodooed  at  the  Soala, 
on  Janaarj  1  (the/fCe  of  Santo  Stefimo), 
1H32,  with  Paata,  Donzaili,  and  Ginlia 
Grisi  in  the  three  principal  ohBracters,  It 
is  worth  remarkiiiK  that  the  firataot  nne 
a  oomplete  jiaeco ;  and  that  it  was  not  till 
the  dnet  between  Norma  and  Adalgiaa 
("  Deh.  conti  ")  that  the  andienoe  be^an 
to  appland.  The  somewhat  oommou- 
place  quick  moremeiit  which  terminate! 
this  daet  created  eitraordinoty  enthn. 
BJann ;  and  this  bo  angered  Paota  that 
she  tmned  to  Griei  and  eiclajmed,  con- 
temptnonalj,  within  hearing  of  the  an- 
dienoe, "  Ecco  i  conoaoitori."  But  from 
that  point  to  the  end  all  went  off  well ; 
and  Norma  was  an  nneqiuTocal  soooeBS. 
It  is  more  than  likoy  that  to  the  forty 
representationH  which  ensned,  with  Ma- 
dame Pasta  as  the  Dmideea,  we  owe  the 
Norma  which  for  a  very  long  time  upheld 
the  reputation  of  Orisi  more  thiui  per- 
bapa  any  of  her  other  imperaonatioDB — 
not  eieepting  even  Anna  Bolena  (in 
which,  at  Milan,  she  also  played  Jane 
Seymour,  toPaata'a  Qoeen) ,  Semiramide, 
and  Lncrezin  Borgia.  That  Qrigt'B  Nor- 
ma and  Anna  Bolena  were  eloaely  mo- 
delled upon  the  Norma  and  Anna  Boleoa 
of  Pasta  (who  was  first  to  introdace 
these  operas  to  London,  at  the  King's 
Theatre— Anna  Bolttia  in  1S31.  Norma 
inlfm)  hBB,byconnoiiBear8,  beenimam- 
mouely  admitted. 

The  six  years'  engagement  contracted 
with  Lanari  (who  had  transfonvd  bis 
rights  to  Herein)  waa  not  precisely  ful- 
filled. The  young  prima  dontu},,  im- 
patient of  control,  and  bolieiing  that 
higher  destinies  awaited  her  than  those 
held  out  by  her  agreement  with  the  wily 
Florentine,  escaped  to  Paris,  under  cir- 
cumBtanoOB  of  great  difficulty,  and 
which  only  the  most  indoTni  table 
ooorago  and  perseTerance  conld  possibly 

frontier,  she  left  both  Lanari  and  Uerelli 
without  redress.  At  Paris  she  met  her 
Bunt  Hadame  Grrassini,  and  bor  siBter 
Giuditta.  BoBBini,  at  that  time,  in  co- 
operation with  MM.  Bobert  and  Sere- 
rini,  superintending  the  busiDcss  of  the 
Italian  Opera  (Rue  Favart),  concluded 
an  engagement  with  hia  old  pTot4g(e  for 
a  series  of  years  ;  and  Ginlia  Griei  made 
her  dilral  before  the  not  easily  satisfied 
Pariaiana  in  the  great  Italian  maater'B 
own  opera,  BemiranMe,  with  a  suooess 
by  many  still  Tividly  borne  in  mind. 
At  Paris,  later,  during  this  first  season. 
Giulia  appeared  in  I  Captdetti  e  i  Mon. 
tecchi.  of  Bellini ;  in  Iton  Giovanni  (as 
Zerlina,  with   Rubini  as  Ottavio,  and 
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Tamburini  as  the  hero)  ;  in  Anna  BoUna, 
and  in  other  works.  In  the  aatiunn  of 
1833,  after  aii  months'  leisure  derot«d 
asaiduonsly  to  study,  she  again  came  to 
Paris,  playing  Rosina  in  the  Bariii«re 
(KoBsini's.  of  course),  with  Rubini  aa  the 
Count,  and  Tamburini  aa  the  Barbery 
La  Qaixa  Ladra,  in  which  opera,  as  Ni- 
netta,  she  won  a  signal  triumph  -,  in  Don 
Giovanni  (this  time  as  Donna  Anna,  the 
Zerlina  being  Madame  Uugher),  to. 
The  great  event,  however,  of  Qrisi's  se- 
oond  season  in  Paris  was  the  production 
of  Bellini's  last  opera,  /  irritant  (little 
more  than  half  a  year  ailer  the  produc- 
tion of  /  Pvritani  Bellini  died)— com. 
posed  eipressly  tor  Bubini,  Tamburini, 
Labtache,  and  herself,  and  performed 
with  a  Bocoess  which  Rossini  himself  has 
commemorated  in  a  letter  to  be  cited 
again  and  again  for  its  oriticol  aonmen 

But  Qrisi's  career  in  Paris  has  less 


t  for  u 


than  her  career  in  Lon- 


don, where  her  firet  appearance  took 
place  at  the  old  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  the  8th  of  April,  1834,  as 
Ninetta,  in  La  Oatia  Ladm,  with  Rubini 
aa  Giannetto,  Zuchelh  oa  Fernando  Til- 
labella  (afterwards  one  of  Tambnrini's 
roost  famous  cbaraoters] ,  and  Tamburini 
as  tbc  magistrate.  On  this  memorable 
occasion  aha  gave  onqnabfled  satisfac- 
tion both  as  a  singer  and  an  aotieSB. 

Q rial's  next  parts  at  the  King's 
Theatre  were  Anna  Bolena  ;  Desdemona, 
in  OteUo ;  Elena,  in  the  Donna  del  Logo ; 
Pamiua,  in  L'Aeeedio  di  Con'nto  (Ros- 
aini) ;  the  heroine  of  Donizetti's  Bobtrt 
Devereiim;  Bosina,  in  the  Barbiera  it 
SivigUa;  Amina,  in  the  8onmatnbv,la ; 
and  Semiramide.  After  her  Semira- 
mide  it  was  nnanimonsly  admitted  that 
"  Pasta  having  retired,   her  only  BUO- 

Grisi's  career  in  London  may  be  f^rlj 
Comprised  witbiu  the  period  that  elapaed 
between  the  year  of  her  first  appear- 
anoe,  1834^  and  1854.  the  year  of  her  so- 
called  "  farewell  performances,"  pre- 
vious to  her  engagement  with  Signer 
Mario,  to  ging  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  During  this  period  she 
visited  OS  every  year,  snccessively, 
except  in  the  year  1813.  We  have  enu- 
merated many  of  the  parts  in  which  her 
greatest  trinmpha  were  achieved  ;  but 
to  Ninotta,  Auua  Bolena,  Deedemona, 
Elvira,  Elona,  Famina.  Semiramide, 
Donna  Anna,  Rosina,  Ac,  we  have  te 
add  Luoreiia  Bot^  (whiob.  in  1839, 
firat  brought  forward  Signer  Mario,  who 
played  Gennaro  te  the  heroine  of  Ma- 
dame Grisi)!  Norina  (in  Don  PattpuiU, 
produced  at  Her  Hqesty'B  Theatre  in 


1B43)|  SQBaiiiia,mtbeIf(>iM(Itf>>9aro; 
PamiDB  Ul  Ftaulo  MagUoyi  LeoDora  (Fl 
Trovatorij!  Leonora  (La  Pavcrila);  and 
Valeatine  (the  Hiu/vmoU) — with  others, 
including  several  obaractorB  in  theoperea 
of  Verdi,  too  numeroua  to  specify.  It  is 
no  dislojalty  to  the  illoBtriooa  Boagstreu 
to  say  thKt.&om  the  jeac  1664,  when  she 
played  suiaieMiTBlj  for  ber"farBWBll" 
performimoeB  Norma,  Lnoreiis,  Norina, 
Leonora  (La  FavorilaJ,  and  Valentine 
(Nurina  and  Locreiia  twice) ,  her  powera 
began  alowlj  and  gradoally  to  decline  ; 
and  that  when  eagaying  Bnoh  oharactera 
U  FidBB  in  the  Propkite  she  overosti. 
mated  her  means  and  mistook  her  voca- 
tion. Mor  need  we  dwell  apon  the  fhot 
that  after  she  had  more  than  once  said 
"  Addio  I  "  to  the  public,  she  was  psr- 
petoall;  ooming  Inak  again,  happy  in 
being  allowed  to  sing  before  her  <^ 
woruiippers,  in  a  conc^-room,  even  the 
simple  ballad  of  "Some,  sweet  Home." 
When  we  remember  what  she  really  did 
— that,  bemdes  all  we  have  recorded, 
she  held  her  own  against  Sontag  and 
Fersiaoi,  each,  as  many  believed,  in  her 
particular  way,  incomparable  ;  that  her 
peribrmancea  in  La  SmrHiambula  (1836) 
divided  publio  opinion  as  to  whether 
Ualiloaii  or  Grin  was  the  beet  Amina ; 
that  in  1847  and  1S48  she  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Boj»i  Italian  Opero, 
Covent  Garden,  in  tbe  very  blaze  of 
Jenny  Lind'a  popularity  —  although 
Jenny  Lind  was  a  novelty,  bearing  a 
oharm  with  her  on  that  acoonnt  alooe, 
while  Orisi  had  seen  many  years  of  ar- 
duoQB  servioe ;  that,  in  addition  to  her 
own  personal  achievements,  by  oonatant 
precept  and  example,  ihe  tausfat  Sigoor 
Mario,  once  no  actor  at  aU,  to  be  a 
greater  and  more  noivcursal  aotor  even 
than  herself;  that  of  all  the  artists 
remembered  in  oor  generation  ahe  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  who  most  rarely  dis- 
appointed the  public  under  any  pretext 
whatever)  and  last,  and  most  remark- 
able, that  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century  at 
least  she  maintained,  not  only  her  ar- 
tistio  BUpremacy,  bat  herpersonal  popn- 
larity, — we  most  admit  that  when  speak- 
ing of  Giulia  Grisi  tbe  future  chronicler 
of  the  records  of  the  Opera  will  have 
to  deacribe  a  rare  phenomenon — one, 
indeed,  in  a  thousand.  There  are  ob- 
tain striking  features  in  every  one  of 
her  impersonations,  to  forget  which 
is  utterly  impossible  fur  those  who  are 
able  h>  feel  aad  appreciate  such  traits  in 
the  eihibition  of  vocal  and  dramatic  art 
as  can  prooeed  ftom  genius  alone. 
Madame  Griai  was  twice  married ;  on 
the  second  oooasion  to  Signer  Mario,  by 
whom  she  had  four  ohildren. 
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HB.  JUSTICE  HATES. 

The  Hon.  Sic  Oeoi^  Hayea,  8.1a.,  a 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Benob, 
whose  death,  after  an  awfully  sudden 
illness,  ooconed  on  the  24th  of  Norem- 
ber.  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Eotd, 
was  the  son  of  S.  Hayes,  Esq.,  and  wM 
bom  in  1801.  He  was  eduoaCed  St 
Higbgate  School,  and  snbieqnently  st 
tbe  Soman  Catholic  Collie  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Herts.  He  was  called  to  ths 
Bar  by  tbe  Hon.  Bodoty  of  tbe  Middle 
Temple  in  1830,  and  went  the  Midland 
Cirouit,  where,  and  in  Westminatar  Eallf 
he  attained  a  hjgh  position  as  a  sound  and 
aocomplished  lawyer.  He  was  made  a 
Seijeant-at-Law  in  1356,  and  got  ■ 
patent  of  precedence  in  1861.  He  was 
also  Bewn'der  of,  Leicester.  Having 
latterly  been  the  leader  of  tbe  Midland 
Circuit,  he  was  raised  to  the  Jodidsl 
Bench  in  1868,  to  tbe  marked  satiate 
tion  of  the  whole  legei  profeasioii.  Sir 
George  Hayes  had  won  all  hearts  to  him, 
fbr  he  was  troly  a  man  of  a  gentle  spi- 
rit and  a  genial  soul.  His  thoroo^y 
honourable  bearing,  his  oonstant  and 
UnTaiying  kindness  of  dispositiOD,  and 
his  social  and  most  agreeable  nuumars, 
made  him  a  nniversal  fovourite ;  and  his 
sudden  and  sad  demise  was  a  subject  of 
deep  regi«t  to  both  the  Bar  and  the 
Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Hayes  was  ths 
author  of  sevenJ  very  witty  jeua  S^iprit, 
legal  and  political  j  bnt,  &om  his  retir- 
ing nature,  few  of  tbem  got  into  print. 
His  lordship  married,  in  1839,  Sophia 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  HiU,  EBq.,lC.D„ 
of  Leicester,  and  left  issue. 


HB.  E.  JONES. 

Ernest  Jones,  Esq.,  Barrister-«t-law, 
who  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  leai- 
denoe,  in  Wellington -street,  HigfaiT 
Broughton,  Manchester,  on  the  S6th  <J 
January,  was  tbe  son  of  Mqor  Jonw 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cnmbsr- 
land  (the  Ute  King  of  Hanover),  and 
was  godson  of  that  monaioh.  He  was 
bom  and  ednoated  in  Germany,  and 
Euibieved  distinction  at  the  Ccdl^ie  of  St. 
Michael,  Luneburg.  He  was  called  to  tbs 
Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  tbe  Middle 
Temple,  April  18,  1844.  He  was  muoh 
devoted  to  literatnTe  and  politi<3s.  Ho 
wrote  a  romance,  entitled  "  The  Wood- 
spirit,"  which  appeared  with  snooeas  in 
1841-  He  also  oontributed  to  the  Mttn- 
poUian  and  other  magaiinei.  Be  joined 
the  Chartist  movement  in  1846,  and  be- 
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and  other  pariodioalB,  knd  a,  newspaper 
nailed  the  Ptopl^i  Paper,  wtuoh  was  the 
organ  of  the  ChartUti,  uid  was  oon- 
tinoed  for  eight  years.  He  oontested 
Halifax  in  1547,  and  Nottingham  in  1S63 
and  1857.  Ha  waa  tried,  in  1848,  for  a 
■editions  speech,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  solitary  oonfinement.  After  his 
liberation  he  rqoined  the  Northern 
Cirooit,  and  obtained  inooh  praotioe  and 
credit  there.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  represented  Hanobeeter 
in  Parliament.  His  other  literary  woricg 
were  "The  Eovolt  of  Hindostan,"  "The 
Battle  Day,"  "  The  Fajnt«r  of  Florence," 
"  The  Emperor's  Vigil,"  "  Beldagon 
Church,"  and  "  Corayda."  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  ooqtbb  of  his  caieer, 
Mr.  Jones  refused  an  offer  from  a  family 
oonneidDn  that  he  should  retire  from 
politiCAl  life  in  consideratiim  of  his  be- 
beooming  the  inheritor  of  a  large  pro- 
perty. This  and  other  incidents  showed 
him  to  be  thoroughly  entbosiastic  and 
mnoere  in  the  public  advocacy  of  his 
political  convictions,  which  ha  retained 
unmodified  to  the  last.  His  whole  lifo 
was,  indeed,  one  of  earnestness  and  self- 
■acrifioa  iu  regard  to  the  cause  he  had 
adopted.  A  few  days  before  his  death  a 
ballot  had  taken  place  at  Manchester,  by 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  selected  in  prefer- 
ence  to  Mr.  Uilner  Qibson  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  that  town.  Mr- 
Jones  manied  Miss  Atherley,  the  scion  of 
an  old  and  highly  respectable  Cumber- 
land fbmily. 


U.  DI  LAUABTIKB. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  who  died  on 
the  !!8th  of  February,  was  bom  at  Uafon 
in  1790.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
cavalry,  and  his  mother  was  grand- 
daughter of  a  lady,  Madame  dea  Boys, 
who  had  belonged  bo  the  household  of  the 
Duohess  of  Orleaus.  During  the  worst 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  period  the 
ikmily  lived  incomplete  retirement.  Tbe 
fint  notions  of  education  he  received 
were  from  his  mother ;  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  Belley,  which 
was  then  directed  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
set  ont  for  Italy  towards  the  last  years 
of  the  Empire.  On  his  ratnm,  afler  an 
absence  of  a  few  months,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Talma,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  a  drama  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  the  great  tragedian  should 
flgure.  The  attempt  was  made,  bat  his 
tuent  was  still  less  diwnatio  than 
Bynm's,  and  the  jriaoe  he  composed  was 
never  present«d  to  (be  public.  In  1SL8 
he  set  ont  again  for  Italy.    His  family 
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were  Lc^timist ;  he  ftiUy  shared  their 
devotion  to  the  old  Mcnaroby  ;  and  from 
the  preface  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
fiied  to  his  "  MMitations,"  his  hatred  to 
the  Empii«  and  to  Imperial  Institi 
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last,  or,  at  least,  to  a  very  late  period. 

It  was  at  Florence  that  Lamartine 
hoard  of  the  dovmiall  of  the  Oovemment 
he  professed  to  hate  so  much.  He  re- 
turned in  all  baste  to  France,  offered  his 
servioes  to  his  legitimate  King,  and  soon 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Boyal 
Bodygoard.  His  military  career  was  not, 
however,  long  }  it  closed  with  the  second 
fall  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  in  1820  that 
he  first  became  known  as  a  poet,  by  bis 
"  H^tationa  Po^tiques,"  for  which  he 
had  found  great  difficnlty  tn  getting  a 
publisher.  It  was  printed  in  the  meet 
modest  form,  but  in  a  short  time  cicited 
universe  admiration,  for  it  introdnoed 
a  new  and  original  style  in  the  lyrio 
poetry  of  France.  Napoleon  had  en- 
riched the  nation  he  had  governed  with 
an  ezceos  of  military  renown  and  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  but  tbe  Empire 
was  singularly  barren  in  literary  glory. 
Under  that  hard  and  stem  rule  poetry 
and  eloqnenoe  oonid  find  no  place.  As 
soon  aa  France  was  relieved  ftam  the 
Stifling  weight  of  Imperial  tyranny,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  reaction  lioown  as  the 
"White  Terror"  had  passed  away,  the 
poetry  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  the  songs 
of  B&«nger,  the  pamphlets  of  Paul  Louis, 
and  the  vehement  eloquence  of  the  Tri- 
bune showed  that  a  renausonci  bad  set 
in,  and  for  a  time  the  two  poets  threw  a 
hEdo  round  the  cause  of  legitimate 
Boyalty.  The  Govemmont  recompensed 
LMnartine  by  appointing  him  Secretary 
of  Embassy  to  Naples,  wLere  he  met  the 
young  English  lady  who  soon  became  bis 
wife.  He  was  afWrwarda  sent  to  London 
in  tbe  same  capacity,  and  thenoe  trans- 
ferredtoFloronceasCbarg^d'AifaireB.  In 
1823  appeared  bis  "  Nouvellea  Muta- 
tions," thesequet  to  tbe  first,bnt,  like  most 
continuations,  it  had  by  no  means  the 
success  of  its  predecessor,  in  spite  of  the 
beanty  of  soma  of  ite  pieces.  For  his 
ode  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
(lS£e),  "Chant  da  Sacre,"  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and 
on  the  publication  of  his  "  Harmonies 
Foitiqnes  et  Beligienses  "  (1829)  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. The  Revolution  of  1830  found 
Lanurtioe  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Athens,  He  at  once  resigned  his  post, 
and  refhaed  tbe  pressing  invitations  of 
the  new  Oovemment  to  continue  to  serve 
it  in  the  same  capacity  in  Greece  or  else- 
where.    He  had  no  thought,  however,  of 
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withdnwing  ftom  pnblio  life  allogetber. 
WheD  the  eleotioiu  came  on,  he  pra- 
sented  himielf  sa  o»Ddid>te  to  the 
Cbsmber  of  Depnties,  both  a,t  Tonlon 
and  Dankirk,  bnt  witboat  BQOcesa.  Id 
1832  be  Bst  out  on  b  joiime;  to  the  Eut, 
accompanied  bj  his  wife  and  daug-ht^r, 
and  travelled  in  priDcely  style.  He  viae 
absent  nzteen  rnonthB,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortnne  to  lose  his  daughter,  who  died 
mth  year  at  Beyroot.     The 
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East,  in  imitation  of  Chateanbriand, 
which  pnrportsd  to  treat  of  erer;  sub- 
ject— religion,  biatoiy,  pbilosophj,  poU- 
tioa,  poetry,  Ac.  Owing  chiefly  to  the 
nnmeroua  inaccuracies  with  regard  to 
fiKjts,  and  negligence  of  coropoeition,  it 
bad  Dot  the  BocooBB  which  the  writer 
and  the  public  had  anticipatod.  Ho  was 
consoled,  howBTBT,  by  the  fact  that 
during  his  abaenoe  he  bad  been  named 
Deputy  for  Dunkirk  by  the  same  electors 
who  had  before  rejected  him.  His  first 
essay  as  a  ParliunientaTy  speaker  on  the 
disoUBaioD  of  the  Addreaa  (IflSl)  waa  a 
decided  fnitaro.  He  mode  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  ho  treated  of  jOBtioe, 
morals,  tolorann!,  tc,  bat  paased  over 
the  question  before  the  House.  In  1835 
he  produced  his  poem  of  "  Jocelyn," 
whioh  the  pablio  at  first  reoeived  with 
hesitaUon,  but  which  grndnally  attained 
a  Bucceas  as  great  as  that  of  his  first 
"  Meditationa."  Two  yean  later  ap- 
peared  "  La  Chute  d'on  Ange,"  an  ante- 
dilarian  episode  of  a  great  nniversal 
epic  which  he  bad  planned,  bat  whioh 
was  received  as  coldly  as  his  maiden 
Speech,  or  aa  his  "Voyage  en  Orient," 
and  for  tbe  same  leaaon.  In  1339  bepub- 
liahed  his  "  Beoueillemenla  Poitiques," 
aa  tho  fhrewell  of  tbe  poet  to  the  muse. 
His  literary  labours  did  not.  however, 
entirely  detach  Lamartiae  tVom  politics. 
Though  not  a  practical  politician,  be  yet 
made  couaiderable progress  asa  speaker. 
The  Eastern  question,  the  abolition  of 
capital  puniahment.  the  defence  of  purely 
literary  stodioa,  which  Arago  professed 
to  thiok  ligblly  of,  and  certain  social 
questions,  furnished  bim  with  BUbjects 
on  which  be  spoke  with  much  fluency, 
and  in  a  style  which  charmed  the  Depu- 
ties so  long  as  tbe  speaker  was  before 
them,  but  whioh  they  forgot  the  moment 
ho  sat  down.  In  order  to  show  how 
unfounded  was  the  reproach  brought 
against  him  of  not  being  a  practical 
politician,  he  introducod  a  plan  to  sub- 
stitute for  tho  Ottoman  Empire,  the  fall 
of  which  he  beliered  to  be  imminent,  a 
Tast  European  culonizntion,  and  he  de- 
manded that  a  general  Congreaa  of  all 
-iwera  of  Europe  should  be  assembled 
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to  determine  its  oonditiana  Bod  bam ; 
and  it  was  in  this  point  of  TJew  that  be 
treated  the  "  Eastern  question "  Dnder 
the  Btinistries  of  M.  Thier*  and  K. 
Qniiot,  both  of  whom  he  by  toms  op- 
posed. Thoae  who  still  looked  npon  him 
aa  a  mere  dreamer  be  tried  to  oonTince 
by  an  elobonte  speech  on  a  sabject 
which  was  not  very  poetical,  for  it  re- 
lated to  sugar,  and  bo  had  the  pattenoe 
to  master  all  its  complicated  detAJIa. 
He  denounced,  too,  the  obstinacy  of 
tbe  Conaerrative  party,  and  it  waa  then 
(1844)  that  be  made  the  tamona  epeeoh 
at  the  Reform  banqnet  of  Macon,  in 
which  he  pleaded  to  H.  Quiiot  that  hia 
Ministry  would  fall  by  a  "rerolntion  of 
contempt."  Tbe  greatest  efleot  which 
Lamartine  prodnoed,  howerer,  waa  by 
the  pabhcation,  in  1647,  of  his  "  Histoiie 
des  Girondina,"  full  of  historical  inac- 
cniBcies  as  usual,  but  written  in  the 
most  attractive  atyle.  In  this  work  lie 
threw  a  sort  of  poetical  halo  ronod  the 
actors  in  the  most  sanguinary  eventa  of 
the  Hevolution.  He  did  not,  indeed,  hold 
it  up  for  the  imitation  of  his  oootempo- 
rariea,  but  he  claimed  indulgence  for  the 
erroTB  which  were  the  conseqaence  ^ 
their  peculiar  sitnation.  The  work  was 
immensely  popular ;  parts  of  it  were 
dramatized,  and  a  new  revolnrionaiy 
hymn  was  prepared,  when  the  Bevolii. 
tion  of  February  broke  ont.  When  tbe 
flight  of  the  King  loll  tbe  Geld  &ee,  the 
popolac  voice  called  upon  Lamartine  to 
form  port  of  tho  Provisional  Qovemment 
whioh  soon  proclaimed  the  Republic. 
Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  bia  in- 
fluence in  bringing  abont  that  Reroln- 
tion,  and  however  severely  be  may  be 
judged  for  the  part  be  took  in  it,  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  of  Lamartine, 
during  the  stmggles  which  eoon  broke 
ont  between  hia  oollesgnes,  waa  regaided 
by  the  country  at  large  as  tbe  aymbid  of 
order  and  moderation.  During  tbe  con« 
fhsion  which  followed,  it  waa  hia  elo- 
quence that  for  several  daya  protected 
tbe  H6tel  de  Ville  when  the  Provisional 
Government  waa  installed  ;  and  it  would 
be  nnjust  and  ungratefhl  to  forget  that 
hia  ooun^,  bis  presence  of  mind,  and 
his  energy  saved  Paris.  Hia  answer  to 
tbe  clamours  of  tbe  mob,  who  demanded 
that  the  red  flag  should  be  recognized  as 
tbe  flag  of  France,  baa  often  been 
quoted  ; — 

"  For  my  part,  I  will  never  adopt  it. 
It  is  the  trioolonr  that  nndar  the  Re- 
public and  the  Empire  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  yonr  liberties  and  your 
glory;  and  the  twi  flag  only  made  tbe 
tour  of  tbe  Champ  de  Uara  tbrongh  the 
blood  of  the  people." 
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There  WM  n  tnomeDt  wtieii  he  miglit 
eaailj  hare  aBBDmed  the  Diotatorahip. 
At  the  generaJ  elections  Lamartine  was 
named  by  ten  depHrtmenta  oa  rapre- 
BentntiTs  to  the  Cougtitnent  Aaflembly  i 
but,  aa  if  to  eipiate  the  immense  popu- 
larity which  he  had  enjojed  daring 
three  montha,  and  the  influence  on  the 
masaei  which  he  had  gained  by  mere 
force  of  eloqneDCe  aod  will,  and  their 
ooneoionsDesB  of  hia  iategrity,  he  waa 
«lected  onlf  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Eie- 
ontive  CommiasioD  which  auoceeded  the 
Provisional  Qovemment.  Hia  inflnenoe 
was  of  short  conticnaoce.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  BuapicioD  generally  enter- 
ttuned  of  complicity  with  the  Beda 
lowered  him  in  pubUo  eatimation ;  and 
hia  ingenious  apology  that,  if  he  had 
oonapired,  it  waa  aa  the  condootor  con- 
BpirSB  with  the  thunder,  did  not  win 
back  for  hi"!  pnblia  confidence.  The 
terrible  insarreetion  of  Jane  overthrew 
him  and  hia  colleagues,  though  he  had 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  and  also 
to  conjure  what  he  thnnght  to  be  another 
danger,  in  the  person  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  he  foresaw  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  Republio.  At  the  general 
elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly 
he  was  not  letnrned,  and  if  he  atler- 
warda  was  enabled  to  take  his  atand  in 
the  Chamber  it  was  owing  to  a  partial 
election  for  the  deportment  of  the  Loiret. 
His  preponderance  was  gone  for  ever, 
even  in  bis  native  department.  Daring 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  there  was  some  alight  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  him,  but  only  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  press,  and  when  the  ictDma 
were  complete  Lamartine^a  name  stood 
fifth  on  a  list  of  six  candidates.  He 
had  only  17,910  votes,  not  half  the  num- 
hor  given  to  the  candidate  of  the  pure 
Bocialiats,  The  Coup  d'EttU  pot  an  end 
to  him  aa  a  public  man.  He  retired  into 
private  lifb,  and  never  after  quitted  it. 

His  latter  years  vrero  devoted  to  what 
has  boon  well  called  the  travaMX  /iWtA 
of  litoratiue.  His  expensive  ta^es  and 
his  diarcgard  or  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  practical  life  had  seriously  compro- 
mised  the  fortnne  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  hia  family,  or  which  he  had 
acquii«d  by  marriage ;  the  political  agita- 
tion in  which  he  waa  ong^ed  oompleted 
hia  min.  The  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  waa  undertaken  for 
his  benefit  by  a  financial  association, 
and  gnbscriptiona  were  raised  for  him  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  to  which,  it  mnit 
be  said,  bis  own  oonntiTmen  did  not  con- 
tribute in  the  proportion  they  should 
have  done  for  one  who,  whatever  his 
imprudence  or  his  political  errors,  had 
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been,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  great 
literary  glories  of  France,  Lotties, 
direct  and  repeated  appeala  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  hia,  perhaps,  too  freqnent  inter- 
vention in  the  snbacriptions  opened  for 
him,  all  failed  to  relieve  him  from  difficol. 
tiea  which  were,  in  fact,  almost  ineitrio- 
able.  HeooDtinued  to  send  forth,  fortnight 
alter  fortnight,  his  "  Entretjens,"  and 
thus  consumed  in  ephemeral  prodoc- 
tioDs  the  energies  which  he  might  have 
concentrated  on  the  compoaitioo  of  a 
work  more  worthy  of  his  fame.  It  waa 
said  that  offers  of  poconiaiy  aaaiatanco 
were  moie  than  once  conveyed  to  him 
in  the  most  delicate  form  1^  the  Em- 
peror, but  which  he  declined.  Abont 
two  years  ago  a  Bill  wos  presented  by 
the  Qovemment  to  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber for  an  annuity  of  26,OOOf.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  pnblio  fdnda,  which  was 
Toted,  and  in  thia  form  relief  waa  ac- 
oepled  by  Lamartine.  This  late  recogni- 
tion, however,  of  bis  genius  and  hia 
services  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  long. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  LEFROY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomaa  Lefroy,  of 
Carrickglaas,  in  tho  county  of  Longfonl, 
many  years  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Conrt 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  who  died  on 
tho  4thofMaj,wasa  thorough  impersona- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  Iriah  Tory  of  the 
old  school ;  even  so  far  bock  aa  1798  he 
was  already  a  barrister  i  he  welt  remem. 
bered  the  men  who  bad  been  foremost 
in  the  Irish  rebellion;  and  he  was  nearly 
the  last  aurvivor  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  streets  of  Dublin  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Lord  Eilwaiden,  Sprung  from 
an  old  Flemial^  and,  we  believe.  Hugue- 
not family,  which  had  aonght  the  hospit- 
able shores  of  England  nnder  the  perso- 
cutiona  of  tho  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  late  JndRO  inherited  from 
hia  forefathers  a  strong  feeling  in  !hvonr 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,  a  feeling  which 
no  doubt  was  coneiderably  strengthened 
by  a  residence  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where 
the  strong  Protestant  so  easily  and 
readily  blossoms  into  the  still  stronger 
Orangeman. 

The  future  Lord  Chief  Juatico  was 
bom  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hr.  Anthony 
Lefroy,  of  Carrickglasa.  who  waa  aomo 
time  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  9th  Dra- 
goons, and  who  lived  till  the  year  1819. 
Hr.  Lefroy  himself  look  his  Bachelor's 
degree  at  Trinity  College  aa  far  back  aa 
iree,  and  proeooded  te  tho  degree  of 
M.A.  in  doe  oomw.     His  call  to  the  Bar 
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of  Ireland  dated  from  the  jear  1797, 
three  je^n  before  the  Uoioii,  of  whioh 
Hr.  O'Connell  in  bii  own  da7,  Etnd  tlie 
Fsni&nH  in  otir  own  time,  have  bo  Ees- 
louslf  laboored  to  effect  the  "  repeal." 
When  he  entered  on  hig  profeBsion  he 
brought  with  him  tha  highest  nniTeruty 
lepntstion,  as  he  obtiuned  during  hu 
undergraduate  course  at  Trinity  the  four 
HHTinnl  priies  and  seven  certificates,  be- 
sides the  gold  medal  awarded  on  taking 
bis  degree-  Aooenlingly,  he  soon  ob- 
tained a  loomtive  eqnit;  praetice,  which 
he  retained  for  man;  jeait,  without 
entering  npon  the  more  unbitioas  line 
of  ParliamentarT  honoors.  In  1819  we 
find  him  a  BeDcber  of  the  King's  Inns, 
and  he  had  alieady  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  King's  Serjsant.  This  honour,  how- 
eTor,  be  resigned,  and  in  dne  ooarse  wns 
nominated  a  King's  Counsel ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Cuuununs  and  in  Haiuard  he 
was  generally  kuown  by  his  nuivaraitj 
distinction  of  "Doctor"  Lefroj. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
Parliament  until  after  he  had  attained 
and  well-nigh  passed  the  middle  age, 
having  beeo  first  chosen  in  1830  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  in  the  strong  Tory  inteiest. 
Boman  Catholic  EmancipOitioD  had  been 
ooncedad  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
Test  Act  bad  already  been  repealed,  or 
else,  no  doubt,  faiatjny  would  have  told 
OS  how  fieieeiy  he  opposed  both  these 
meosoreB.  That  he  voted  against  the 
Beform  Bill  of  IS32,  and  against  Ur. 
Staidoy'a  measure  for  pruning  and  lop- 
ping the  Irish  Established  Chorch  of 
some  BuperfluouB  bishoprics  in  the  follovr  ■ 
>Dg  year,  that  ho  consiBtently  opposed 
the  leading  meaBoree  of  Lords  Grey  and 
Uelboume,  and  as  zesloualy  supported 
the  Premier  of  his'  choice,  Sir  Bobert 
Feel,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he 
had  made  some  years  previDusIy,  when 
that  statesman  was  in  Dnblin  as  Chief 
Secietaiy  for  Ireland — these  are  nearly 
all  the  points  in  his  political  career 
which  the  biographer  can  record.  He 
always  regard^  the  Beform  Act  of  bis 
own  time  as  a  political  pestileaoe  {  and 
he  oculd  icaroely  have  entertained  any 
great  partiality  for  that  Eoform  Bill  of 
which  he  heard  in  extreme  old  Bg«  that 
it  had  been  proposed  by  so  sound  a  Tory 
as  Mr,  Disraeli.  Aa  a  speaker  in  the 
Honse  of  Caramons  he  snocoeded  but  in- 
diSetently ;  his  manner  was  not  attrac- 
tive, and  he  knew  less  of  the  gisces  of 
diction  than  moat  of  hia  fellow-coantry- 
men.  Id  the  earlier  part  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  be  spoke  finqoently, 
more  espedaUy  on  Irish  satgeots  and 
against    Hr.    O'CoDneli ;    bat   hia   chief 
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opponent  of  the  intereata  of  the  Bomui 
Catholica,  he  was  atill  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  best  tempei«d 
men  who  ever  took  a  strong  line  in  Par- 
liament.  In  his  public  and  private 
cluracter  he  was  always  greatly  re- 
spected ;  and,  high  aa  party  politics  ran 
in  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  no  word  of 
repniaah  was  uttered  against  Hr.  Ser- 
jeant Le&oy.  He  sat  for  the  UniveraiCy 
of  Dublin  as  the  oolleague  of  the  BigU 
Hon.  Frederio  Shaw  down  to  the  year 
IS41. 

When  Sir  Bobert  Feel  retnmed  a 
eeoond  time  to  place  and  power,  it  waa 
not  to  be  expected  tliat  the  claims  of 
Seijeant  Lefniy  would  be  overlooked, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  appointiiig  him 
to  the  first  vacancy  on  the  Irish  Bench 
as  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
whence  he  was  promoted  in  1S58  by 
Lord  Derby  to  the  post  of  Lord  Chief 
Jnatioe  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  from  which 
he  always  resolved  that  neither  ill -health 
nor  foiling  yecm  abould  force  him  a« 
long  aa  the  Liberals  were  in  power.  Ac- 
coniingly  he  continued  to  take  his  seat 
on  tlie  bench  and  to  hear  causes  nntil 
his  90th  year,  when  the  rotnm  of  Lord 
Derby  to  place  gave  him  the  oppurtanity 
of  gracefully  resigning  his  post,  to  be 
filled  by  a  younger,  we  can  scaitxily  say 
more  vigorous  Tory.  He  then  bade 
adieu  to  public  lifb,  and  theuoeforwud 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  strong 
and  hale  beyond  his  years,  and  with 
very  little  oonscicnsneaa  of  &iliug  i^ 
onlties. 

Judge  Lefroy  waa  the  aathor  of  some 
Rfporii  in  the  Irith  Caart  of  Chancery 
imd«r  Lord  Kedssdole,  und  also  of  an 
Irish  law  pamphlet,  published  ao  long 
ago  aa  1802.  on  Proetedingt  by  Elegit,  in 
which  tht  Effect  of  a  late  Decision  it  csn- 
n<l«r«d.  and  a  new  method  <tf  Pncaedinj 
is  proposed ;  but  the  pamphlet  and  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth  have 
passed  away  out  of  the  memory  of  living 
lawyert.  He  married,  in  1799,  Man, 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
Jeffi«y  Paul,  of  Silver  Spring,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters,  and  also  four  sons,  of 
nhom  the  eldest,  Mr.  Ajithony  Lefroy, 
has  been  H.P.  for  the  Umveraity  of 
Dublin  for  the  laat  ten  years,  and  pre- 
viously represeuted  the  ooonty  of  Long- 
ford in  Parliament. 

MB.  OEOBOE  PBABODY. 
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i  on  tbe  4th  of  KoTember,  waa 
a  boDeat,  sober,  mdastTiiniB  Sorr 
Bngbuid  bmily,  whose  ancestors  bod 

emigrated  from  Old  Enfrland  aii  genera- 
tions before.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
Congregational  nunistera  and  divines  of 
BOme  repate  for  learning  and  piety 
unong  luB  elder  kinsinen.  His  father, 
Thomas  Peabodj,  of  Darwen,  in  Massa- 
chnsetts,  who  died  in  1811,  left  hy  his 
wifb,  Judith  Dodge,  of  Roolej,  fire  sons 
ftnd  three  daughters.  For  his  own  part, 
the  district  school  had  taught  him  read- 
ing, writiog,  andarithmetic  ;  the  rest  of 
bis  knowledge  was  self-taaght  in  aft«r 
lifb.  Haying  been  four  years  in  the 
grooer's  store,  and  spent  another  year 
with  his  grandfather  in  the  rostic  labours 
of  Yermont,  he  went  to  join  bia  brother 
David,  who  had  aet  ap  a  drapery  or 
"dty-goods"  hnsinesB  at  yewbatyport. 
This  wBB  slopped  in  a  few  months  by 
the  disaster  of  a  fire,  which  destroyed 
I^body's  shop,  witb  most  other  houses 
in  the  little  town.  But  an  uncle,  Hr. 
John  Peabody,  who  bad  settled  in  George- 
town, adjoining  tJie  Federal  capital,  in 
tbe  district  of  Columbia,  invited  young 
George  to  become  his  commercial  aaaia- 
tsnt.  He  went,  and  atayed  with  hia 
nncle  two  yeara,  managing  a  good  part 
of  the  hasinese,  thoagh  still  in  his  teens. 
In  May)  1812,  during  the  unhappy  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Btates,  when  a  British  fleet  came  np  the 
Potomac,  this  yonng  merchant's  clerk, 
like  others  of  his  time,  rolunteered  into 
tbe  patriot  army,  and  served  a  fbw 
montha  in  tfaedefenoe  of  Fort  Warburton, 
aa  a  true  citizen  soldier.  The  short  war 
being  OTer,  hig  proved  skill  and  diligence 
in  trade  brought  him  the  oflTer  of  a 
partnerahip  in  a  new  ooDoem.  It  was 
that  of  Hr.  ElishaRigga.who  was  about 
to  commence  the  sale  of  "dry.gooda" — 
all  sorts  of  clothing  vtoffa,  as  diatin.. 
gnished  Ihnn  "groceries" — througbont 
the  Middle  Btatee  of  the  Union.  Riggs 
fbnud  tbe  capital,  while  Peabody  did  the 
work  I  the  Stid  of  Bigga  and  Peabody 
had  great  snooeM.  Peabody  acted  as 
bagman,  and  often  travelled  alone,  on 
horseback,  through  the  western  wilds  of 
Now  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  tbe 
plantations  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
if  not  brther,  lodgmg  with  l^rmera  or 
gentlemen  slaveowners,  and  so  becoming 
acqoainted  with  every  class  of  people 
and  every  way  of  living.  The  Southern 
oonneiion  grew  the  faster;  and  in  1816 
tbe  boose  waa  removed  to  Baltimore, 
tboQgh  its  branches  were  eitabliabed, 
■even  yean  later,  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Biggs,  abont  the  year 
1S80,  having  retired  from  business,  Mr. 


Peabody  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
oneof  thelai^est  mercantile  firms  in  the 
home  trade  of  America,    His  career  was 

so  f^  that  of  other  clever  and  Inoky 


Bat  Mr.  Peabody's  character  as  a  man 
of  soperior  integrity,  discration,  and 
public  spirit,  already  diatingDished  him 
fhmi  others.  He  coveted  no  political 
office ;  he  oonrted  the  votes  of  no  part; ; 
he  waited  upon  no  "caucns,"  put  his 
foot  down  upon  no  "platform,"  went 
for  no  "ticket."  but  held  aloof  Item  the 
batet^i]  strife  of  rival  American  Actions. 
Eo  cliose  rather  to  bestow  on  his  native 
commonwealth  the  most  perfect  example 
of  Jnatioe,  honoor,  and  liberality  in  social 
life,  with  the  qniet  self-cultnre  of  indi- 
vidual manhood.  A  Bepublio  composed 
of  such  persona  would  have  small  need 
of  political  canning.  The  honest  man 
was  so  mach  greater  than  the  State  or 
nation  that,  while  ho  sat  at  home,  they 
came  to  him  for  aid  and  oonnsel.  His 
privale  morality  and  prudence  wore  in- 
voked to  redeem  the  disasters  of  public 
finance. 

Mr.  Peabody's  first  visit  to  London 
was  in  1S27,  while  he  was  stiU  chief 
partner  of  the  Baltimore  firm.  From 
this  he  at  length  withdrew,  in  1818,  and 
filed  himself  here  as  merchant  and 
money-broker,  witb  others,  bj  the  style 
ofGeoi^  Peabody  t  Co.,  of  Wamford- 
ooort,  City.  As  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  obtain  means  for  restoring  ita 
credit,  he  refosed  to  be  paid  for  bis 
services ;  he  received  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  bma  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  Americans  in  Europe  were  al- 
ways glad  to  know  Mr.  Peabody.  from 
whom  they  gained,  if  they  deserved  it, 
the  moat  naol^il  assistance  as  well  as  tbe 
kindest  welcome.  The  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  the  Foarth  of 
July,  he  used  to  celebrate  with  a  semi- 
poblic  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  honest  and  diligent  getlor  was 
to  show  himself  beyond  all  precedent  in 
modem  bistor-y  a  cheerfal  giver  )  and  to 
do  it  with  that  grace  of  noble  sim- 
plicity which  homan  virtue  has  not  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Peabody  knew  very  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  about.  He  had  seen 
as  mach  of  the  world  as  raoat  elderly 
men  of  basinoss  aocuatomed  to  society 
and  travel.  Living  here  in  England  he 
hod  seen  what  can  be  done  by  a  private 
gentleman  or  nobleman  with  60,0001.  or 
60,0001.  a  year;  what  palaces  can  be 
built  and  famished ;  what  parka  and 
gardens  can  be  planned  ;  what  trains  of 
servants,  what  splendid  equipages,  what 
sumptaous  feasts,  can  be  proouied ;  what 
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entire  wealth  to  his  own  indulgence  in 
these  things,  inviting  a  gelect  circle  of 
feehionable  aoqaaJntauce  to  sit  rotmd 
him  and  etgoy  them ;  be  would  have 
been  euvied,  admired,  Battered,  and  re- 
nowned. Whataver  the  world  affurdi 
and  "  men  of  the  world  "  profeas  to  de- 
Biie  was  in  the  reach  of  so  riofa  a  man  ; 
poUtical  power,  if  he  had  chosen  it, 
might  have  been  his  in  America  i  aocial 
poweraud  pride  either  there  or  in  Europe ; 
— all  that  ODDld  miniater  to  the  luznr}'  of 
eense  or  fiinoy,  or  to  the  vanity  of  pec- 
Bonal  distinction.  But  Hr.  Poabod; 
oheriehed  a  singolar  opinion  of  his  own. 
He  believed,  &om  his  experience  and 
obserration  of  the  world,  that  none  of 
these  things  wonid  make  a  man  happy  ; 
though  a  man  who  has  set  his  heart 
npon  such  things  might  be  very  nnhappj 
if  they  weretaken&om  him.  Hethonght 
he  knew  a  surer  way  to  obtain  hap. 
pinesa  bj  the  ose  of  riches  >  and  so, 
having  wherewithal,  he  nteolved  to 
teach  this  tasson,  by  a  few  striking  in- 
stances, both  to  his  own  countrymen 
and  to  ourselves. 

Some  of  his  first  notable  acts  of  pecn- 
niary  munifloenoe  want  to  save  the  re- 
putation of  the  American  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  16S1 
he  promptly  supplied  the  sum  needed  to 
pay  for  the  aiTangements  of  the  United 
States'  contributions.  In  the  following 
year  he  joined  Ur.  Henry  Grinnell,  the 
New  York  shipowner,  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  lu  the  same  year, 
1852,  he  bestowed  a  large  donation,  since 
BDgmented  to  100,000i.,  to  found  a  Iree 
libraiT  and  educational  institute  at  Dan- 
vers,  his  native  place.  In  1867  Mr.  Pea- 
body  revisited  hia  native  country,  after 
more  than  twenty  years'  absence.  On 
this  occasion  he  (fave  100,000(.  to  found 
in  Baltimore  a  noble  institute  devoted  to 
science  and  the  arts,  in  ooqjonction  with  a 
free  library.  The  comor-slflne  of  the 
building  tor  this  institato  was  laid  in 
1858,  and  the  building  was  completed, 
bat  its  opening  was  delayed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Southern  rebellion.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  conclosion  of  tba  war 
that  it  was  finally  dedicated  to  the 
pmrposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  The 
founder  aJlarwaids  gave  a  aeoond 
100,0001.  to  this  inatituUon. 

On  March  12,  1S63,  Mr.  Peahody  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams, 
American  Minister  j  the  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Stanley;  Sir  J,  E.  Tennent;  Mr. 
(now  Sic  Coiiis,  Bart.)  U.  lompsonj 
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and  Hr.  J.  8.  Hoagao,  hia  own  partner 
in  bosineBB,  informing  them  that  a  sum 
of  160,000^  stood  in  the  books  of 
Messrs.  George  Peabody  and  Co.,  to  be 
applied  by  them  for  the  amelioistion  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London. 

The  gentlemen  above  named  duly  en- 
tered on  their  trust,  which  baa  been  ap- 
plied  in  the  mode  indicated  by  the  donor 
— namely,  in  the  erection  of  model  dwell- 
ings forworking  men.  In  January,  1866, 
Ur,  Peabodj  added  another  100,0001.  to 
the  fund ;  and  on  December  6  last  he 
made  a  further  donation  of  about  Gfleen 
acres  of  land  at  Hriiton,  5612  ahares  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  640&L 
in  cash,  making  a  total  of  100,0001., 
thos  raising  the  amount  of  hia  gift  to 
London  to  SSO.OOOI.  This  gift  is  held 
by  the  trustees  under  two  deeds,  the 
first  having  refeienoe  to  the  15O,O0OL 
first  given,  and  the  second  including  the 
lemaiuing  200,0001,,  which  latter  was 
not  to  be  put  in  operation  until  July, 
1S69,  and  has,  therefore,  bnt  now  bcffuu 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  appears  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  trustees  for  the  year  1868 
that  they  now  bold  property  under  tbe 
first  deed  valued  at  173,3131.,  the  in- 
oreasc  being  the  produce  of  rents  on  the 
buildings  added  to  tba  interest  on  un- 
expended oapital.  Four  ranges  of  build- 
ings  have  been  already  erected,  which 
house  a  population  of  1971  individuals, 
oomposed  of  the  families  of  working  men 
earning  wages  on  the  average  nnder  21a, 
a  week.  The  trustees  have  acqnitod 
other  sites,  on  which  they  are  about  to 
complete  further  blocks  of  houses  for 
similar  pnrposes. 

By  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Hr. 
Peabody, opened  onthedayofhisfnneral, 
his  execDtors,  Sir  Cortia  Lampaon  and 
Ur.  Charles  Boed,  H,P.,  were  directed 
to  apply  a  further  sum  of  160,0001. 
to  the  Peabody  Fund  in  London.  This 
makes  half  a  million  sterling  bratowed 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  that  single  object. 

This  extraordinary  ben^cence  of  a 
private  American  citiien  was  acknow- 
lodged  in  Groat  Britain.  The  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  London  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Queen,  not  content  with  ofi^ng  him 
either  a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  which  ho  respectfully  declined, 
wrote  him  a  grateful  tetter,  and  invited 
him  to  visit  her  at  Windsor.  Ur.  Pea- 
body  also  received  &om  Her  M^'eaty,  in 
March,  186G,  just  before  his  departure 


jnd  visit  t. 
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the  gift  of  a  beautiful  n 
tiaib  of  herself,  thuucd  iu  the  most  costly 
style,  wbioh  he  deposited  in  tbe  Pen- 
body  Institute  at   DaoTera.    The   last 
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Mb  death  was  the  occaTering  bj  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  Jnly,  of  Mr.  Story's 
fine  bronze  etatae  of  himBelf,  behind  the 
Boyal  Eichsjige. 

Hr.  Peabodj  remained  in  hia  native 
land  three  jcora,  during  which  time  be 
largely  increased  the  ajDOQiit  of  bia 
donations,  and  founded  more  than  one 
or  two  important  inatitntioni.  He  gave 
2,000,000  dola.  for  the  edncation  of 
blacks  and  whites  in  the  South ;  300,000 
dolfl.  for  mnseuma  of  American  relics  at 
Yale  and  Harrard  Colleges  ;  60,000  dels, 
for  a  fi«e  mnsaom  at  Salem;  26,000 
dole,  to  Bishop  H'Bvaine,  for  Kenjon 
College  i  and  preoenlod  a,  torn  of  250,000 
dols,  tu  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  also 
expended  100,000  dols.  on  a  "  Memorial 
Chnrch  "  to  hia  mother,  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  his  family 
2,000,000  dols.  In  recognitioa  of  his 
many  large  gifts  to  public  institutions 
in  America,  he  ceoeived,  in  Haich,  1867, 
a  special  Tote  of  thanks  from  the  United 
States  Congieaa. 

Mr.  Peabody's  illness  began  irhile  in 
America  a  few  months  before,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  partially  recovered.  He 
returned  to  this  oounljy  in  order  to  eon- 
BUlt  his  medioal  adviser,  Dr.  Gnll,  and 
'  then  to  pass  the  oomini;  winter  in  the 
south  of  FrBnoo.  His  death  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  In 
£aton.square,  caosed  oniverBal  i^giet. 
Having  been  born  Pebmory  18, 1795,  he 
was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

SAINTE.BECTE. 

Charles  Angostin  Sainte-Beuve,  an 
eminent  French  poet  and  critic,  nho 
died  in  tbe  beginning  of  October,  was 
bom  at  Bonlu)^o-sar-Mer  on  the  23rd  of 
December.  1801.  At  the  af!e  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  a 
coarse  of  study  in  the  College  Charle- 
magne. On  leaving  College  bo  studied 
medicine  and  anatomy,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  Out-door  Surgeon  to  the 
Udpital  St.  Louis.  The  incompatibility 
of  his  profession  with  his  poetical  ten- 
dencies bad  already  given  rise  to  feelings 
of  repngnance,  which  be  has  described 
in  his  prcikco  to  the  "  Poesies  de  Joseph 
Delorme,"  when  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Odea  and  Ballada"  of  Victor  Hugo  de- 
cided his  IHitnre  coorse.  Ho  resigned 
his  siCualion  as  surgeon,  and  abandoned 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  poetry  and 
literature.  He  was  presented  to  Victor 
Hugo,  and  allied  bimself  with  De  Masset 
and  others  in  the  CAiade.     Soon  aAer 
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appeared  bis  "Historical  and  Criticiil 
lictnre  of  French  Poeti;  and  of  tbe 
French  Theatre  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury" (1828).  Tbe  "Consolation"  ap. 
peajed  shortly  Biter,  and  met  with  better 
sooaess.  The  CenacUwae  brushed  away 
by  tbe  Bevolution  of  1830,  and  Elainte- 
Benve  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Globe, 
tbe  avowed  oi^gan  of  the  Simotiian  sect ; 
but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  the  association, 
and  transferred  bis  services  to  the  Rtvue 
dst  Deuji  Motuiet,  in  the  pages  of  which 
he  resumed  the  series  of  literary  "Por- 
traits "  oommenoed  in  the  R«vu«  de  Parts. 
Not  long  afler  be  joined  the  Ifalvmal, 
then  under  the  able  management  of 
Armond  Carrel,  and  contributed  soma 
excellent  papers  to  that  popular  journal. 
In  1837  be  made  a  visit  to  Switzerland, 
and  tbere  conceived  a  "  History  of  Port 
Boyal,"  which  took  him  eight  years  to 
complete.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  libra- 
rianahip  in  the  Moiarin  Library ;  and  in 
1S16  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  to  fill  up  the  vaoancy  oaneed 
by  the  death  of  Casimir  Delavigne.  In 
1860  ho  joined  the  Congtitutiownel,  and  in 
its  columns  first  appeared  that  charming 
budget  of  literary  biography  and  criti- 
cism entitled,  "  Causeries  dn  Lundi,"  or 
"  Monday  Conversations,"  an  improved 
continuation  of  his  "  Portraits,"  which 
form  a  series  of  volumes.  Soon  after 
tbe  Covp  d'Eiat  in  December,  1861,  he 
was  attached  to  the  MojMeur,  and 
named  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the 
CoUege  of  Fnmoe  i  but  the  insobordina- 
tion  of  the  students  exhibited  at  his 
first  lectnre  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
the  course.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Professor  at  the  Normal  School.  The 
Emperor  signalized  the  occasion  of  bis 
departure  for  Algiers  attheend  of  April, 
1865,  by  a  grocefol  tribute  of  esteem  for 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  the 
elevation  of  M.  Baint«-Beuve  to  the 
dignity  of  Senator.  A  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, historical,  critical,  and  poetical, 
would  occupy  considerabie  space. 


LORD  JUSTICE  8ELWYN. 

Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Jasper 
Selwyn,  P.O.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  wbo 
died  on  the  11th  of  August,  at  his 
seat.  Pagoda  House,  Richmond,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Selwyn,  Esq., 
Q.C,  of  Richmond,  by  his  wife,  Le- 
titia  Frances,  danghter  of  Thomas 
Kynaston,  Esq..  of  Witbam,  Essex,  and 
was  brother  of  the  Right  Rev.  George 
AogUBtns  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Uch- 
Geld.     He  was  bora  in  1813,  and  was 
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educated  at  Eton,  kod  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  whOTe  be  gnulu»ted  B.A., 
in  1836,  and  H.A.  in  1S39.  He  nw 
nailed  to  the  Bar  by  tbe  Hon.  Sodetj  of 
Lmcoln'i Inn  inl840,Bndattained  grmt 
eminence  aa  on  equity  lawyer.  He  be- 
came a  Q.C.,  and  a  bencher  of  Lincoln'! 
Inn  in  1866.  He  was  M.P.  for  Cam- 
bridge University  from  1859  t«  1868, 
and  held  the  office  of  CammissBij  of 
that  Univorsity  ainoe  1855.  He  was 
appointed  Bolici tor- General  in  Aogiut, 
1867,  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted, 
and  was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chanae[7  and  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Cooccil  in  1868.  Sir  Charlee 
married,  in  18SS,  Heater,  daughter  of 
R.  G.  Bavenahaw,  Esq.,  of  Biobmond, 
Somry,  which  lady  died  in  1868.  Loid 
Justice  Oiffard  tbas  alluded  t«  hia  do- 
oeaoed  colleague  on  the  first  day  of 
Michaelmas  term: — "It  is  impossible 
that  this  Court  can  resume  its  sittings 
witbont  referring  to  that  wliich  on  this 
day  is  donbllcBB  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  in  both  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession— namely,  the  loss  we  have  all 
sustained  by  tbe  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Jnstice  Selwyn.  Called  to  the  Bar  in 
1840  he  beoame  a  Queen's  Counsel  in 
16S6,  and  allerwatds  attained  the  office 
of  Solicitor- Genera),  and  was  raised  to 
the  Bench,  hariog  had  in  these  Courts  a 
practice  extending  over  twenty-seven 
years,  socoessftil  from  tbe  aonuneuoemeut 
of  his  career,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  in- 
ferior to  that  ofany  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  therefore  t«  be  expected  that  he 
would  administer  the  law,  of  which  be 
bad  so  much  experience,  with  ability 
ajid  with  decision,  nor  was  that  expec- 
tation in  any  respect  disappointed.  II 
vras  my  lot,  and,  I  may  add,  my  biqipi- 
ness,  to  he  associated  with  the  late  Lord 
Justice  as  big  junior  on  the  Bench,  and 
though  that  was  for  a  few,  a  vei;  few 
months  only,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
bow  certain  I  am  that  no  man  could 
have  brought  to  the  discharge  of  bis 
duties  B  more  complete  and  rsEuly  know- 
ledge, a  more  manly  judgment,  a  more 
aniions  desire  that  in  every  case  tmth 
and  justice  and  right  shoold  be  done. 
His  memory  is  also  dear  to  all  of  us  as 
that  of  a  personal  friend  iu  all  tmth 
and  sincerity." 


TISCOUNT  STEANQFOKD. 
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Visoonnt  Strsngfbfd,  of  fitrangfqrd,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  in  the  Peenge  of 
Ireland,  and  Baron  Feiuhurat,  of  Pena- 
hurst,  in  tbe  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
Peerage  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  s 
Grandee  of  Portugal,  who  died  on  tbe 
9th  of  January,  at  Us  town  house,  68, 
Great  Cnmb^land-plaoe,  Hyde  Park, 
was  the  yoongest  son  of  Percy  Clinton 
Sydney,  sixth  Viscount  Strangfotd,  by 
bis  wife,  Ellen,  youngest  daoghter  of  Bir 
Thomas  Burko,  the  first  Baronet,  of 
Marble  Hill,  in  tbe  Coaoty  of  Gslway, 
and  widow  of  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Mount  Basel,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
He  was  bom  November  26,  1886,  and 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  an 
Attach^  to  tbe  Embassy  at  Constant!. 
Dople  in  May,  1846,  and  ultimately  be- 
came Oriental  Secretary  in  Jnly,  1867, 
whioh  post  he  vsoated  in  October,  1858, 
He  was  an  eminently  accomplished  lin- 
guist, and  was  a  member  of  several 
literary  and  scientiflo  societies.  "Tbe 
linguistic  and  philological  attainments 
of  Lord  Strangford,"  says  the  Satuni»|P 
Kei-tno,  "were  something  simply  amai- 
ing.  It  was  wooderAil  to  talk  to  a  mas 
to  whom  all  tbe  languages  of  EJurope 
and  civilised  Asia  seemed  equally  &■ 
miliar.  But  this  was  not  ail.  He  was 
a  scientiflo  and  historical  philologer  of 
a  high  Older.  He  not  only  knew  a  vsst 
number  of  langnages,  but  ho  knew  all 
about  tbe  languages  which  be  knew  .  . 
■  .  It  is  really  sad  to  think  bow  small 
is  likely  to  he  tho  permanent  fruit  of 
powers  which  were  so  diligently  exer- 
cised, and  of  a  mind  which  was  so  richly 
stored.  We  know  of  no  published  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Strangford 's,  save  some  oou- 
tributions  to  various  periodicals,  and  tho 
chapters  which  he  added  to  l^dj  Strang- 
ford's  book  on  "  The  Eastern  Shores  of 
tlie  Adriatic."  Lord  Strangford  suc- 
ceeded big  brother,  Getn^  Aognstns 
Frederiofc  Percy  Sydney,  seventh  Tis- 
oount  Strangfoid,  a  promising  and  distin- 
Kuishod  politician,  November  23,  1857. 
He  married,  February  6,  1862,  Emily 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
F.  Beaufort,  K.C.B.,  by  whom,  who  sur- 
vived him,  ho  had  no  issue.  Lord 
Strangfoid's  father,  Percy  Clinton  Syd- 
ney, sixth  Viscount,  an  eminent  diplo- 
matist and  a  graoethl  poot,  the  trans- 
lator of  CamSens,  the  PortnguBse  bud, 
vras  created,  January  26,  1S2S.  BaioD 
Penshnrst,  of  Peushurst,  in  the  county  ef 
Kent,  in  the  Peerage  of  tha  United 
Kingdom. 
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SAUEIN  V.  STAR. 

THE    CONVENT  CASE. 

This  wu  a  very  extraordinaTj  case,  and  excited  an  nausnal  iegne  of  public  in- 
terest. The  action  was  brooght  by  aljit«  inmate  of  a  convent  at  Hnll  against  the 
Superioma,  Mrs.  Star,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  another  member  of  the  Order ;  and  the 
charge  waa  that  the  defendants  wron^ullj  and  maliciously  conspired  tc^ther  to 
compel  the  pl^ntiff  to  cease  to  be  a  member,  and  to  procure  her  eipulaion  by 
subjecting;  her  to  various  indignities,  persecutions,  and  annoyances,  by  depriving 
her  of  the  food  and  clothing  to  which  she  wss  lawfully  entitled,  by  imprisoning 
her,  by  preventing  her  from  attending  the  services  of  the  convent  chapel,  and  by 
preferring  false  chiu-ges  of  disobedience,  contempt  of  authority,  neglect  of  duty, 
and  other  misconduct.  There  was  a  charge  for  appropriating  a  watch,  wearing 
apparel,  books  and  papers,  and  also  one  fur  libel,  in  respect  of  allegations  made 
against  the  plaintiff  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  6000^  The  defendants  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  that  the  pUintiff  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Order  nor  entitled  io  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
institution,  and  that  after  the  accruing  of  the  matters  of  complaint  and  cause  of 
action,  the  same  and  all  matters  of  difference  were  referred  to  the  Bishop,  whose 
award  was  unfavourable  to  the  phuntifT. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  J.  Coleridge,  Q.C.),  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Wills  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  UelUsh, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Russell  for  the  defendants. 

The  case  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  occupied  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  three  weeks.  Alargeanmber  of  witne«8es  were  called,  and  the 
most  trifling  details  of  convent  discipline  gone  into  with  eitraordinaiy  minutenees. 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  the  plMutiff's  case  to  the  jury,  and 

Miss  Susanna  Mary  Saurin,  the  plaiutiff,  who  was  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
was  the  first  witness.  She  said,  I  am  tbe  daughter  of  Mr.  Michael  Saurin, 
of  Gorballaugh,  near  Drogheda.  In  or  about  the  year  1860  I  was  desirous  of 
entering  a  religious  house.  Uy  parents  were  opposed  at  first  to  my  taking  such 
a  step,  but  they  ultimately  consented.  The  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Bsggot-street, 
Dublin,  was  selected  aa  the  convent  which  I  should  enter,  I  became  a  postulant 
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on  the  2lBt  of  November,  18&0,  ftnd  remained  tiiere  u  a  poatulwit  till  the  StL  of 
AogQst,  1861.  when  I  became  a  novice.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1863,  1  made 
mj  profession  ai  a  regdlar  Bister  of  the  Order,  taking  the  name,  in  religion,  of 
Sistev  Mar;  Scholaatica  Joaepb.  The  defeodant,  Mrs.  Star,  entered  Baggut- 
street  Convent  as  a  postulant  a  few  months  bctfore  I  did,  and  also  made  her  act 
of  profession  a  few  months  before  I  made  mine.  She  took  the  name  of  Sister 
Hary  Joaepb.  Mm.  Kennedy,  who  wa«  professed  sbortl;  aAer  me,  assnmed  the 
name  of  Sister  Marj  Magdalene.  I  became  very  much  attached  to  both  of  them, 
and  we  were  associated  together  in  the  work  of  education.  In  iS57  Mrs.  Star 
left  Baggot  street  on  going  to  be  Snperioress  of  a  new  foondation  at  Clifford, 
near  Todcaster,  in  Yorkshire.  1  followed  her  to  Clifford  on  the  16th  or  17lfa  of 
May,  1858.  Mrs.  Keantdy  was  at  Clifford  when  I  arrived  there.  1  went  over 
with  Mrs.  Delanj,  a  choir-sister.  Mm.  M'Owne,  and  a  lay-sister.  Mn.  M*OwnB 
was  called  Sister  Mary  Agnes.  Mj  father  and  mother  offered  great  oppoMtion 
tomj  going  to  Clifford,  though  they  ultimately  gave  their  assent.  In  the  couim 
of  1858  there  was  a  convent  founded  at  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Star  went  there.  I  after- 
wards joined  her  at  Hull,  but  aAer  remaining  there  a  few  months  I  returned  to 
Clifford.  From  that  time  to  1864  I  was  sometimes  at  Hull,  bat  more  frequently 
at  Clifford.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Mrs.  Star  was  chieSy  at  Hull, 
hat  sometimes  she  was  at  CliSbrd.  She  was  tfae  Superior  of  both  houses.  Mn. 
Keooedy  passed  most  of  her  time  at  Hull,  being  at  one  period  Mother- Assistant. 
There  was  a  local  Superior  appointed  by  Mrs.  Star  for  Clifford.  Mrs.  Delany 
filled  that  office  part  of  the  time,  and  Mrs.  M'Owne  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  my  stay  at  Clifford  Mn.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
piud  a  visit  to  Ireland.  On  her  return,  Mrs.  Star  told  me  they  bad  seen  my 
mother.  She  said  she  had  explained  the  circumstances  in  which  the  convent  wu 
placed,  and  told  me  my  mother  was  reconciled  to  my  remaining.  My  mother, 
■he  aaid,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  write  to  her  once  a  month.  At  Clifford 
I  discharged  the  duties  of  infirmarian,  and  wu  also  employed  in  the  housekeeping 
and  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  I,  with  several  others,  were  engaged  in  the 
school  in  the  morning  and  allemoon.  These  dntiea  necessarily  brought  roe  into 
contact  with  people  in  the  outer  world.  At  this  IJme  I  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Mrs.  Star  and  Mn.  M'Owne.  Prior  to  the  year  1860'my  life  was 
passed  very  happily.  Some  time  in  that  year  Mrs.  Star  asked  me  to  tell  her 
what  hod  passed  between  myself  and  the  priest  at  confession.  I  refused  to  do  so, 
as  I  doubted  it  would  be  contrary  to  honour  and  every  regulation.  I  said  I  did 
Dot  remember  all  the  priest  had  said  t«  me.  She  told  me  to  go  away  and  try  to 
remember  and  then  come  back  and  tell  her.  I  persisted,  however,  in  my  refusal 
to  t«U  her  my  confession.  She  asked  me  several  times  the  same  day,  and  re- 
marked that  no  member  of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  myseli^  would 
refuse.  I  said  I  tbooght  it  would  be  a  breach  of  honour  on  my  part  to  repeat 
any  thing  that  had  been  said  to  me  in  confeaeion.  She  said  I  showed  great  wint 
of  confidence  in  her.  Up  to  then  we  all  had  free  communication  with  one 
another  during  recreation  boure,  but  after  this  occurrence  Mrs.  Star  used  to  go 
away  every  day  in  company  with  the  senior  sister,  Mrs.  M'Owne,  while  I  was 
left  with  the  novices  and  postulants.  Mrs.  Star  assigned  no  reason  for  wanting 
to  know  my  confession.  Some  sisten  frvm  Baggol^street  afterwards  came  on  » 
visit  to  Hall,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Mother- Assistant  ftnm  Dublin  found  rat 
alone  with  the  novices  and  postulants.  We  had  some  conversation,  and  after- 
wards Mrs.  Star  told  me  she  had  sharply  reproved  the  Mother- Assistant.    In 
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1868  or  1859  thera  was  a  branch  house  establiehed  in  Anlabj-road,  Hull.  I  had 
much  to  do  with  the  arrangemetiU  for  remornl,  and  that  n«c«saritj  brought  me 
into  frequent  contact  with  externa.  I  woe  not  found  fault  with  at  the  time  for 
that  communicatioD  with  thera.  At  this  period  Mrs.  ^tar  was  rather  distant  in 
her  manner  towards  me,  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  manner  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy.  About  twelve  months  after  the  ladies  came  over  from  Dublin 
there  was  a  project  entertained,  though  never  carried  out,  for  giving  up  the  esta- 
blishment at  Clifford,  in  conseqnenca  of  the  attendance  at  the  schools  there  having 
g^reatlj  fallen  off,  Mrs,  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  asked  me  to  go  to  Clifford  to 
get  the  schools  up,  as  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  girla.  I  accordingly  went  back 
to  Clifford  and  devoted  mjiielf  to  this  task.  That  broaght  me  a  good  deal  into 
contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimstone,  the 
principal  sopporters  of  the  convent  and  schools.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
1  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  schools  to  their  former  state,  Mrs.  Star  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  afterwards  came  over  to  Clifford  to  meet  the  Bishop,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  establishment  should  be  continued.  Mrs.  Starcame  to  Clifford 
about  May,  ISftl,  and  stayed  there  till  the  fulloning  August  "  Betreat."  Tha 
August  "  Retreat"  lasts  ten  days,  and  at  that  time  the  observances  are  stricter 
than  nsaal.  While  Mrs.  Star  was  at  Clifford  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  at  Hull.  During 
this  period  of  1S61  Mrs.  Star  treated  me  on  eveiy  occasion  very  unkindly.  She 
waa  dissaHsGed  with  and  disapproved  almost  every  thing  I  did.  There  was  some 
work  brought  from  Hull  which  she  told  me  to  prepare  and  cnt  out  on  Sundays. 
I  had  never  known  such  a  thing  as  a  nun  working  on  Sundays.  We  usually 
rose  at  half-past  five,  and  went  to  bed  at  ton,  but  I  was  required  to  get  op  at 
three  o'clock  on  several  mornings  in  order  to  finish  this  work.  In  August  Mrs. 
Star  went  to  Hull  for  the  "Retreat,"  and  took  me  with  her,  I  remained  at  Hull 
after  the  "Retreat"  had  closed.  After  returning  to  Clifford  in  September,  I 
received  a  visit  from  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Mathews,  the  parish  priest  of 
Drogbeda.  1  felt  that  Mrs.  Star's  manner  was  very  different  towaids  me  to  what 
it  had  been.  Mrs.  M'Owne  was  the  Mother- Assistant  at  Clifford.  She  appeared 
to  treat  me  with  some  reserve.  I  received  very  few  letters  from  my  friends  at 
that  time.  When  I  did  receive  them  I  was  obliged  to  return  them  to  Mrs. 
M'Owne.  I  never  knew  that  to  be  done  in  any  other  instance.  Mrs.  M'Owne 
told  me  it  was  done  by  Mrs.  Star's  orders.  I  became  anxious  to  go  back  to  the 
establishment  at  Dublin.  Accordingly  I  wrote  a  letter  in.  March,  1862,  to  my 
uncle.  Mr.  Mathews.  I  left  that  letter  in  my  cell.  Mrs.  Kidd,  one  of  the  aistets, 
found  it  there  and  sent  it  to  the  Superioress  at  Hull.  (The  letter  was  put  in  and 
read.)  Some  days  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Star  in  reference  to 
what  I  hod  done.  In  that  letter,  which  Mre.  Star  subsequently  took  away  with 
her,  she  said  she  supposed  I  was  aware  that  my  letter  had  been  sent  to  her,  and 
she  said  it  was  a  breach  of  rule  and  vow  to  write  as  I  had  done.  She  also  wished 
to  know  whether  I  desired  to  return  to  Baggot-street,  and,  if  so,  whether  she  or 
I  should  write  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject.  In  my  reply  to  her  letter  I  said  I 
did  wish,  if  possible,  to  return  to  Baggot-street  that  night.  I  don't  remember 
receiving  any  reply  to  that  letter.  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to  my  uncle  without 
leave.  Soon  afterwards  I  was  visited  hy  my  mother  and  my  brother,  when  Mrs. 
M'Owne  came  into  the  school-room  and  ordered  me  to  go  into  my  cell,  saying  that 
she  conld  not  allow  me  to  see  my  mother  and  brother,  as  Mrs.  Star  had  given  her 
directions  to  that  effect.  I  was  afterwards  allowed  to  see  my  mother,  whocUsped 
me  in  her  arms  and  said,  "Hy  child,  are  they  going  to  make  a  prisoner  of  you?" 
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IItb.  IfOwne  tried  to  excuse  her  condaot,  ujing  she  had  been  obliged  hj  Mn. 
Star  to  refiue  her  perniisuon  to  see  me.  M;  mother  and  brother  Btajed  an  hoar 
or  two  with  me.  M;  mother  told  me  Mn.  Star  oomplained  of  the  impertinent 
note  which  I  had  written  to  her.  She  said  she  thought  if  tach  were  the  cue 
that  I  ought  to  apolopie.  AcoordtDglj,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology  to  Mrs. 
Star.  Before  sending  it  I  showed  it  to  Mre.  M'Owne,  who  approved  it.  After 
this  there  was  a  very  great  change  in  Urs.  M'Owne'B  deportment  towvds  me. 
She  took  all  writing  roaterials  away  from  me,  and  she  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  reflerred  at  recreation.  On  one  occasion  she  sud  she  would  rather  speak 
before  a  Uy  postulant  than  before  me  on  any  matter  she  was  particular  about. 
The  other  sister,  Mrs,  King,  appeared  to  be  with  me  wherever  I  went.  Mrs. 
M'Owne  suddenly  came  into  my  cell  at  nights.  I  was  asked  as  to  whether  I  had 
written  letters  to  my  relatives  when  at  the  Hull  "  Retre«t,"  and  I  acknowledged  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Is  it  coutnuyto  the  rules  to  send  letters  without  the 
Superior  seeing  them  P 

Plaintiff. — It  was  contrary  to  the  custom. 

It  was  ecplained  by  counsel  that  there  were  two  books — the  hook  of  rules  or 
constitutions,  aitd  the  book  of  customs. 

The  plaintiff's  eiamination  was  continued.  Mrs.  Star,  she  said,  wanted  her  to 
give  a  written  acknowledgment  of  her  fault,  and  also  resolutions  for  the  future. 
She  gave  the  written  acknowledgment  accordingly ; — "  I  acknowledge  to  hate 
written  two  notes  to  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mathews,  of  Drogheda,  and  sent 
them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Superior."  Mrs.  Star,  however,  desired  her 
to  sign  another  acknowledgment  drawn  up  by  herself: — "  I  acknowledge  to  have 
written  two  letters  to  my  uncle  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  obtaining  admission 
into  another  community,  and  I  sent  them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Supe- 
rior." Witness  said  she  did  not  writ«  "  letters,"  but  only  "  notes."  Mrs.  Star 
said  it  made  no  difference.  She  asked  Mrs.  Star  if  she  should  acknowledge  her 
fiiult  openly  before  the  "  chapter."  Mrs.  Star  said  no — that  it  might  disedify  the 
community.  (The  resolutions  were  here  called  for,  but  not  produced,  and  were 
stated  to  have  been  destroyed.)  She  had  never  been  chained  with  any  other 
misconduct  than  writing  the  letters ;  she  had  never  been  charged  with  habitual 
disregard  of  rules,  with  unauthorized  intercourse  with  "  eitems  "  (i.  e.  straogera), 
with  disregard  of  the  rule  as  to  silence,  or  with  want  of  truth.  She  was  not 
aware  that  at  this  time  a  council  or  chapter  was  being  held  as  to  her  conduct. 
Kdther  had  she  any  idea  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Star  was  proposing  to  the 
Bishop  that  she  should  be  released  from  her  vows.  Mrs.  Star  told  her  that  her 
father  had  vrritten  to  her  and  wanted  her  to  leave,  but  that  she  had  no  notion  of 
letting  her  go.  Mrs.  Star  did  not  tell  her  that  her  father  was  dangerously  ilL 
She  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  see  her  family,  although  it  was  osnal  for  the  sisters 
to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see  their  friends  upon  request.  Mrs.  Star  said  once  a 
year  was  enongh.  Mrs.  Star  said  she  had  letters  from  her  &mily,  but  did  not 
give  them  to  her.  Going  to  a  drawer  one  day  she  saw  letters  fivm  her  brother 
in  it — her  brother  the  Jeeuit.  After  all  this  she  went  back  to  Clifford,  where 
Mrs.  M'Owne  was  Superioress.  This  was  after  August,  1862.  She  was  then 
subject  to  restrictions.  Upon  her  return  to  Clifford  Mrs.  Star  gave  her  a 
"  distribution  of  time,"  which  she  never  had  before,  and  was  not  nsnal  among  the 
"  community  sisters."  It  prescrilied  the  employment  of  every  hour  through  the 
day.  Mrs.  Star  told  her  she  was  to  consider  herself  the  lowest  member  of  the 
commnnity,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  novice.    She  was  treated  as  a  junior  by- 
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riBt«i- — tboogh  Bike  wu  the  senior  sister  next  to  Mrs.  Star.  The  Uj-Binters  were 
generally  like  servant*  in  the  house,  and  had  to  do  the  household  work,  and  she 
bad  to  do  such  work.  Added  to  this,  restrictious  were  placed  upon  her  speakiD)^ 
to  BDj  one  at  the  schools,  the  resnlt  of  which  was  that  she  was  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  and  when  people  spoke  to  her  she  could  not  answer  them  and 
had  to  make  signs.  In  November  she  went  to  a  visitation  at  HuU,  and  saw  the 
Bishop  there.  She  received  advice  from  him,  and  spoke  to  hint  on  the  subject. 
But  on  her  return  to  Clifford  there  was  no  improvement  in  her  treatment.  Mrs- 
Star  spoke  to  her,  and  said  she  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted  upon  her.  Further  restrictions  were  placed  upon  her,  as 
to  speaking  to  any  one,  even  to  the  novices.  The  domestic  duties  were  put  upon 
her,  and  she  had  to  do  household  -work — black  Btoves,  brush  floors,  &c.,  and  other 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  lay-sisters.  She  had  to  go  to  the  schools 
every  evening  for  two  hours,  from  six  to  eight.  Every  day  she  had  to  acknow- 
ledge her  faults  on  her  knees.  That  was  a  custom  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Ura.  Star.  Her  food,  also,  was  different  from  what  it  had  been,  and  different 
from  that  of  the  others.  She  was  known  to  have  a  constitutional  aversion  to 
mutton,  yet  nothing  but  mutton  was  given  to  her.  This  was  in  1863-4.  She 
had  nothing  but  mutton  to  eat. 

The  plaiotifl*  went  on  to  state  that  she  became  unwell,  and  asked  for  medtciue, 
but  it  was  refused.  It  was  refused  by  Mrs.  Star,  who  said  it  was  by  order  of 
Mrs.  M'Owne.  She  had  to  stand  also  when  at  the  schools,  which  wearied  and 
exhausted  her.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1863,  her  brother  Thomas  died,  and 
she  did  not  hear  of  it  until  two  or  three  weeks  alterwards — Mrs.  M'Owne  told 
her  of  it.  She  had  no  sympathy  from  any  one.  In  September,  1863,  she  had  a 
visit  from  her  mother  and  aunt  and  two  uncles,  and  she  was  alone  with  her 
mother  on  that  occasion.  In  October  the  Bishop  came  to  visit  Clifford,  and  she 
saw  the  Bishop.  Mrs.  Star  came  and  saw  her,  and  spoke  to  her  about  certain 
monthly  letters  she  was  to  have  written  to  her,  and  said  she  had  not  written 
sufficiently  of  her  faults  or  thoughts  ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  a 
saint  might  not  have  written.  She  vras  told  she  ought  to  try  and  recollect 
and  write  more,  as  the  other  sistersdid.  Her  treatment  continued  as  it  had  been, 
and  a  watch  her  father  had  given  her  was  taken  from  her  as  contrary  to  rule, 
though  it  was  returned  to  her  before  she  left  the  convent.  After  this  Mrs.  Star, 
who  was  re-elected  Superioress,  had  a  conversation  with  her,  and  sud  she  wai  an 
unfortunate  creature,  and  that  her  life  was  a  martyrdom,  and  would  continue  to 
be  so  if  she  remained  there,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  as  a 
"  postulant "  to  any  house  rather  than  remain  there ;  and  why  did  she  not  go  to 
another  convent  P  After  this  she  had  her  bedding  taken  from  her,  except  a 
blanket,  counterpane,  and  sheets,  upon  an  iron  bedstead.  Mrs.  Star  gave  her 
additional  duties  of  a  menial  character — sweeping  out  the  passage,  &c. 

After  this,  continued  the  plaintiff',  I  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Star  a  letter  from  my 
brother  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  where  I  was,  and  wanted  to  know, 
but  Mrs.  Star  took  it  out  of  my  hand  and  tore  it  up  before  I  could  read  it 
through.  She  gave  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  told  me  to  kneel  down  and  write 
upon  it "  Sist«r  Scholastica  "  (my  name  in  the  house)  "  is  at  HuU."  I  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted  it  for.  I  wrot«  it  and  she  took  it.  She  said  the 
Superioress  of  Baggot-street  was  changed,  and  I  might  get  back  there.  She  said 
if  she  bad  gone  through  half  what  1  had  gone  through  she  would  have  been  in 
her  grave  long  rince.     I  sud  I  had  striven  to  give  her  every  satisfaction.     She 
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said  I  bad  complunedto  tiieSiBhop.  Tho  plaintiff  went  on  to  describe  what  abe 
bod  to  do  at  tbe  convent  at  Hull.  Sbe  had,  sbe  said,  to  sweep  tbeconidorB,  some 
closeta,  tho  water-closet,  aink,  dnst-boi,  &c. — duties  never  done  by  any  other 
community  sister  but  herself.  She  went  on  to  deacribe  other  ^ievancee  sbe 
alleged  she  had  aoatained  in  the  convent.  Her  food,  sbe  said,  was  not  the  same 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  as  the  others  got. 

The  piMDtiff  then  deposed  to  vnrious  instaacee  of  petty  persecution  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  such  as  not  having  enough  clothes  on  her  bed,  not  being 
allowed  to  change  her  dreKS,  having  to  put  a  thimble  on  a  cut  finger,  &c.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  receive  letters  from  her  relatives  or  friends,  except  through  the 
hands  of  the  Superioress,  and  then  was  only  allowed  to  look  at  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  were  then  taken  away  and  torn  up  or  kept  by  Mra.  Star. 
Moreover,  parts  of  the  letters  she  had  were  often  obliterated  or  scratched  out. 
Thia  was  done,  she  said,  with  a  letter  from  her  father. 

The  examination  was  then  taken  to  August,  1861,  when  the  plaintiffwasin  the 
Hull  convent.  Sbe  stated  that  one  afternoon,  after  she  came  in  from  school,  Mrs. 
Star  sent  for  her  into  her  room,  where  Mrs.  Kennedy  also  was,  and  commanded 
her,  on  the  obedience  she  owed  to  her  as  Superioress,  to  undress  herself.  She  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  even  to  her  stays  ;  and  as  each  article  was  taken  off  Mrs.  Star 
examined  it.  She  then,  continued  the  pluntiff,  made  roe  take  off  my  stays  and 
my  last  skirt,  and  then  examined  my  penion.  I  was  crying  and  asked  for  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  she  would  not  give  it  to  me.  She  searched  in  my 
pockets  and  took  out  every  thing.  She  then  told  me  to  dress  myself  again,  and 
went  me  away.  Among  the  things  taken  away  was  a  small  memorandum-book, 
&e.  (These  articles  were  called  for  and  produced.)  Something  of  the  same  sort 
occiured  in  December,  1866.  I  was  sitting  working,  and  Mra.  Star  came  in  and 
took  me  into  a  small  room  and  called  Mrs.  Dawson  (another  of  the  sisters)  to  her, 
and  then  sbe  said  she  wanted  to  see  my  stays,  and  desired  me  to  take  off  my 
dress,  standing  opposite  the  open  door,  and  the  sisters  constantly  passing,  and 
also  coming  into  the  room.  She  made  me  take  off  my  clothee  until  I  had 
nothing  on  but  a  thin  tunic,  and  I  thus  remuned  undressed  from  shortly  after 
ten  until  near  twelve. 

The  LordChief  Justice.— What  were  they  domg  allthat  while? 

Plaintiff. — They  said  they  were  mending  my  staylaces  (as  was  understood).  I 
remember  Mrs.  Star  saying  to  the  sister  that  she  woudered  I  should  stay  there, 
as  they  wanted  mc  to  go.  She  also  said  to  Mrs.  Kerr,  another  sister,  that  the 
Bishop  had  as  long  ago  as  July  giten  me  a  dispensation  from  my  vows,  and  that 
I  was  to  be  ready  for  a  quick  despatch,  and  that  a  secular  dress  was  to  be  got 
ready  for  me.  1  had  asked  leave  to  write  to  my  friends,  but  was  refused.  She 
came  to  me  afterwards,  just  before  chapel-time,  and  gave  me  a  small  piece  of 
paper  and  said  I  could  write,  but  that  I  must  not  ask  them  to  come  to  see  me.  I 
then  had  neither  pen  nor  ink,  which  were  brought  afterwards.  I  bad  onlyabont 
ton  minutes,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  mother,  which  I  gave  to  Mrs.  Star,  and 
I  don't  know  what  became  of  it.  On  the  Sunday  I  asked  leave  to  write  to  the 
Bisliop,  as  I  was  surprised  to  bear  that  I  had  been  dispensed  from  my  vows,  and 
had  never  desired  such  a  thing.  Paper  was  given  mo,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy  sat 
opposite  to  me  while  I  wrote.  I  asked  for  an  envelope,  and  she  said  she  knew  bar 
duty  and  would  send  it  herself.  The  plwntiff  said  sbe  never  saw  the  Bishop  until  tbe 
occasion  of  the  commission.  In  September,  she  went  on  to  state,  she  was  told  to 
kneel,  and  bad  to  worship  in  a  sitting  posture ;  but  Mra.  Star  made  her  have  a 
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higher  seat,  and,  as  she  sat  befora  Mra.  Star,  ahe  was  ofUo  poked  hj  her  during 

The  plaintiff  was  then  examined  as  to  the  ting  the  Bishop  hkd  given  her  od 
her  profession,  as  a  ajmbol  of  her  mystical  manioge  vith  religions  life.  On  one 
occasion,  she  said,  Mrs,  Star  aaked  me  for  it,  and  pulled  it  off  uid  took  it  awaj 
from  me,  and  I  never  had  it  again.  Some  time  aAerwaids  m;  Jesuit  brother 
came  to  see  me ;  I  had  Dot  seen  him  for  eight  or  more  years ;  I  was  not  told  that 
he  hod  called  until  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Star  let  me  see  m;  hrotlier,  bat  put 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  glass  into  my  hand  as  the  limit  of  my  time.  I  never  knew 
before  such  a  rule  enforced  in  the  case  of  BDch  unfrequent  visits  irom  such  near 
relations.  I  was  with  my  brother  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  afterwards  subjected 
to  censure  for  having  exceeded  the  time.  Mrs.  Star  asked  me  on  the  following 
morning  why  I  had  uot  acknowledged  it  as  a  &iilt.  I  iMlieve  I  said  I  thought  I 
had  permission ;  bat  I  had  t«  acknowledge  it  as  a  fimlt.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Star 
told  me  she  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  bad  an  interview  of  an  hour  with  my  brother.  I 
never  saw  him  ^ain.  I  had  no  interview  with  the  Bishop  until  the  occasion  of 
the  commission.  In  November,  1866,  my  uncle,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mathews,  called  at 
the  coDvent.  In  January,  1866, 1  observed  the  sisters  a  good  deal  engaged  in 
writing,  principally  with  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  In  that  month  Mra. 
Kennedy  handed  me  a  note  from  Ibe  Bishop,  which  first  iniormed  me  of  the  oom- 
mieuon.  I  wrote  something  on  the  back  of  it,  and  I  destroyed  it  It  was 
merely  to  say  that  he  had  decided  on  having  a  commission.  I  wrote  an  answer 
to  inquire  the  day  and  also  to  ask  what  the  charges  were. 

Dr.  Comthwaite,  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley,  was  then  called 
upon  to  produce  the  letter.  He  produced  two  letters.  The  first  was  dated 
in  December,  1866,  and  implored  the  Bishop  to  visit  the  plaintiff.  It  did  not 
appear  that  this  letter  was  answered.  Then  ther«  was  another  Utt«r,  dated  is 
January,  1866,  begging  the  Bishop  to  be  present  at  the  commission. 

The  examination  of  the  plaintiff  was  then  continued.  She  said,  I  received 
no  statement  of  chaiges.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  alone  for  a  short  time  to 
write  in  preparation  for  the  commission,  and  it  was  refused.  I  could  not  go  to 
my  cell  without  a  sister  following  me.  The  others  might  go  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  they  pleased,  though  there  was  a  rule  not  to  be  absent  more  than  five  minutes 
without  special  permission.  The  day  before  the  commission  I  was  allovred  a 
short  time  for  preparation.  It  was  very  difficult  to  write  in  the  community  room 
among  all  the  other  sisters.  Mrs.  Star  told  me  she  went  t«  Liverpool,  and  saw 
Mr.  Porter  (who  was  one  of  the  commissioners).  She  taiA  to  me  also,  on  another 
occasion,  that  I  did  not  think  that  what  I  had  sud  to  my  brother  would  be 
known,  bnt  that  she  had  been  told  all.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  told  him  that  she 
had  stripped  me.  I  s^d,  "  Yes."  She  said  if  she  were  to  take  me  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  drag  me  down-atairs,  from  the  top  of  the  honse  to  the  bottom,  I 
ought  not  to  mention  it.  I  asked  to  i«new  my  tows  (according  to  the  rules)  on 
New  Year's  Day,  but  she  said  she  believed  I  had  been  absolved  from  my  vows. 
The  day  before  the  commission  my  uncle  came  to  see  me  ibr  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Spme  papers  I  had  prepared  for  my  trial  were  taken  away  from  me.  (It  was 
stated  that  they  had  been  destroyed.)  The  plaintiff  then  went  on  to  state  the 
formation  of  the  commission,  composed  of  Canon  Walker  and  Canon  Chadwick, 
St.  O'Hanlon,  and  two  others.  She  said,  I  had  no  statement  of  chaises  before 
I  went  before  the  commission.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  written  papers 
containing  the  charges — that  is,  the  statementa  of  the  sisters  against  me. 
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PortionB  were  read  to  me,  but  not  all.  No  witness  appeared  against  me,  and 
there  waa  no  evidence  heard.  There  were  onlj  those  statements  of  the  sisters, 
the  contents  of  which  I  did  not  know  except  when  taij  portion  was  read  to  me, 
and  t  was  asked  to  answer  it.  No  one  was  examined  in  support  of  the  atate- 
menta  made  against  me,  not  even  Mrs.  Star. 

The  plMBtiff  then  described  what  passed  before  the  coromiasioners.  It  ap- 
peared that  under  each  head  of  charges  in  the  aummarj  there  waa  a  bodj  of 
written  atatementa  made  by  aome  of  the  staters,  eaoh  siiter  contribnting  her 
guota  of  accnaation,  and  this  was  alluded  to  in  the  anmmarj  as  the  "  evidence." 
There  was  at  all  events  no  other  evidence  prodnced.  Aa  eaeh  head  of  chargea 
was  read  from  the  aommarj,  said  the  plaintiff,  I  was  asked  whether  or  not  it 
waa  true.  I  said  it  waa  untrue.  Portions  of  the  statements  of  the  sistera  were 
then  read,  aometimes.  but  not  alwajs. 

The  Lord  Chief  Jostice. — Were  not  the  statements  of  the  sisters  read  to 
joup 

Plaintiff.— No,  mj  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Jnstioe. — Were  jon  called  upon  to  exphun,  and  had  jon  an 
opportunity  of  doing  ao  P 

Phuntiff. — I  explained  aa  well  as  I  oonld.  M;  uncle  waa  there  and  aalced 
aome  qoestdons  of  me. 

The  Lord  Chiti  Justice. — He  could  not  ask  qnestdons  of  the  witnesses,  for  there 

Plaintiff. — He  asked  roe  qnetttons  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  I  offered 
b)  make  a  statement  as  to  my  treatment  in  the  convent,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  The  plaintiff  Btat«d  that  Dr.  O'Hanlon  took  port  in  the  c^,  and  asked 
a  few  qnesljona.  Mr.  Porter  was  particularly  hostile  to  her.  The  commissioners 
sat  two  days,  and  when  it  waa  over  she  returned  to  the  convent  She  had  not 
heard  of  the  result  until  aome  time  alt^rwards.  She  had  written  to  the  ffishop 
on  the  18tb  of  January,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  as  follows ; — 

"  Dear  Sister  Scholastica, — Your  letter,  just  received,  has  hastened  a  communi- 
cation which  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed  until  I  heaid  irom  jour  uncle, 
with  whom  I  have  communicated.  I  hereby  reqnire  you  to  remove  from  the 
convent,  and  offer  to  absolve  you  from  yonr  vows,  on  a  condition"  (stated  afW. 
wards  to  be  the  hearing  of  ten  masses).  "  Under  all  the  circumstances,  as  no 
advantage  can  arise  from  seeing  you,  I  roust  decline  seeing  you." 

Alter  this  Mrs.  Star  read  to  her  a  letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  Biahop  dispensed 
her  trota  her  vows,  and  this  formal  commnnioation  was  enclosed,  dat«d  9th 
February,  1866. 

"  These  presents  are  to  inform  yon  that  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  in 
virtue  of  &cnltiea  from  the  Holy  See,  I  dispense  you  from  your  religious  vows  as 
a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  and  I  hereby  commute  them  for  the  hearing  of  ten  masses— 
which  condition  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  first  ten  masses  you  hear  after  receiving 
this  notice.  And  I  permit  you  to  leave  the  coromunily  and  retnm  to  your  friends. 
The  formal  document  is  iu  my  poasession,  but  a  copy  may  be  had  if  ciKum- 
stancea  should  bereaflier  arise  to  require  it" 

This  formal  dismissal  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Star. 

The  plaintiff  continued  her  evidence. — At  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Star  came  in;  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  with  her.  She  read  to  me,  aa  if  from  a  letter,  that  the  Biahop  had 
dispensed  with  my  vows.    She  asked  would  I  go  P    I  said  I  would  not ;  I  said  I 

lid  die  rather  than  go.     She  said,  "  I  can  pnt  yon  ont"    I  said  I  would  die 
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where  I  wu.  This  occurred  in  my  cell.  Mn.  Kennedy  threatened  tH  sorts  of 
vengeance  from  Qod  and  the  Bishop.  Mrs.  Star  checked  her.  They  left  the  cell 
ailer  a  little  time.  Shortly  after  Mre.  Star  bronght  the  secular  clothes.  They 
were  taken  away  after  some  time.  Later  Mrs.  Star  came  with  a  lay-sister.  Mrs. 
Star  said  I  mnst  go  to  the  bath-room,  on  the  same  floor  aa  my  cell.  I  went,  and 
Urs.  Star  with  me.  The  fire  was  never  relit  while  1  was  in  tjie  room,  which  was 
till  April.  I  was  not  allowed  any  book  during  this  time.  A  siiiter  was  always 
with  me,  night  and  day.  They  took  it  by  tnms  to  be  with  me.  I  complained  of 
the  cold.  The  sisters  were  warmly  clothed,  and  had  bottlesof  hot  water  for  their 
feet.  I  had  none  of  these.  Two  pieces  of  carpet  I  placed  for  my  feet,  bnt  Mrs. 
Star  took  them  away.  I  was  removed  to  an  attic.  Mrs.  Kennedy  came  one 
evening  and  said  I  was  wanted.  I  went  and  saw  Mra,  Star.  The  attic  had  been 
need  for  lumber.  The  sheets  had  been  used  by  me  since  December,  and  this  waa 
in  April.  The  door  was  fastened  by  a  cord  from  the  handle  to  a  bed  of  a  lay- 
sister  in  the  corridor.  This  was  at  night  only.  I  remained  in  the  attic  all  day. 
A  sister  sat  at  the  door,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  at  all  for  any 
thing.  I  had  sheets,  a  soiled  blanket,  and  mg,  as  bedclothtng.  The  blanket  was 
affected  with  vermin.  I  complained,  but  no  change  was  made.  I  asked  to  have 
the  blind  removed,  as  it  made  the  room  very  dark ;  but  that  was  refused  I  waa 
never  allowed  to  go  down-etaire  to  meals  after  my  clothes  were  taken.  There  was 
one  chair  in  the  room,  but  I  was  forbidden  to  go  to  that,  and  sat  on  the  floor. 
Sisters,  when  the  weather  got  very  warm,  were  changed  as  often  as  18  times  a 
day.  I  waa  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever.  My  broUier 
came  to  Hull  in  March.  He  saw  me.  He  sent  Sir  H.  Cooper,  the  physician,  to 
see  me.  The  food  had  at  this  time  been  worse  than  formerly.  Two  sisters  sat 
close  to  me  when  Sir  H.  Cooper  saw  me ;  near  enough  to  hear  what  I  said.  My 
brother  asked  them  to  leave  mo  alone.  He  went  out  himself.  They  did  not 
leave.  Next  day  my  brother  took  me  from  the  convent,  and  I  put  mj  case  in  the 
hands  of  my  friends  and  solicitor. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  cross-eiamined. — I  was  21  when  I  entered  the  convent. 
I  had  a  wish  from  a  very  early  age  to  enter  a  convent.  I  knew  no  one  in 
Baggot-street  Convent.  I  knew  a  little  of  two  ladies  there.  1  had  visited  many 
convents  of  different  orders.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Superioress  before  I 
entered,  and  she  explained  to  me  what  I  should  have  to  do.  I  was  a  postulant 
sii  months  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself  of  my  duties  and  the  austerities 
I  should  have  to  undergo.  No  postulants  undergo  austerities.  Then  I  was  a 
novice  for  two  full  years.  Daring  that  time  I  was  free  from  any  tow,  but  mixed 
with  and  was  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  sisterhood.  Sweepug  and  dusting 
were  among  the  duties  of  the  novices.  I  don't  remember  any  novice  or  sister 
scrubbing  the  floors.  As  a  novice  I  had  no  copy  of  the  rules.  They  were  read 
to  me  once  a  week,  or  more.  Before  I  professed  I  had  tried  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules,  and  I  believed  I  had  made  myself  so.  We 
are  not  required  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  until  we  make  our 
profession.  My  act  of  profession  was  atler  two  and  a  half  years'  experience  of 
what  the  duties  of  a  professed  nun  were.  The  rules  of  the  sisterhood  as  to 
poverty  were  here  read,  and  the  witness  said  it  was  something  to  that  effect  she 
had  been  taught,  as  what  a  nun  should  aim  at,  but  it  was  a  perfection  they  could 
not  obtain.  (The  rule  as  to  the  vow  of  obedience  waa  then  read.)  There  was  a 
book,  sud  the  Plaintiff,  in  which  certain  written  instructions  wera  contained 
while  I  WIS  a  novice.     My  friends  were  treated  as  externa ;  but  there  waa  a  dif- 
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ference  made  between  m;  rektives  and  other  friends.  I  auderstood  tJl  letten, 
except  those  to  the  Bishop,  were  read  bj  the  Lady  Superior. 

The  book  of  rales,  which  the  pWntiff  bsd  received,  was  referred  to,  and  it  was 
foDnd  hi  oontala  thia  clause: — "  It  is  oar  ctutom  that  all  letters  be  opened  bj  the 
Saperior.  &c." 

A  larger  book  produced,  exponndiug  and  expluning  the  rule*,  was  likewise 
referred  to,  in  which  it  ran  thus: — "All  letters  are  to  be  submitted,  open,  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  sends  them  or  returns  them,  as  she  judges  erpedient.  She 
also  receives  and  opens  all  letters  that  oome ;  and  no  sister  baa  an  j  reason  to  be 
Burprised  at  any  being  withheld." 

The  Lord 'Chief  Justice  observed  that  this  seemed  to  vest  an  absolute  discre- 
tion in  the  Saperior.  Would  it  be  according  to  the  rules  td  withhold  the  letter 
of  a  lather  or  a  mother  P 

The  defendants'  counsel  insisted  that  it  would  be  so. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  seemed  surprised,  and  said  it  was  not  what  he  had 
mpposed.  It  seemed  to  vest  an  absolute  discretion  in  the  Superior,  if  sbe  thought 
proper  to  extiugolBh  all  natural  affection  in  tlie  sisters. 

The  Solicitor-General  observed  that  the  former  book,  the  smaller  one,  had  alone 
been  disclosed  to  the  plaintiff's  adviser. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed  that  they  did  not  seem  to  differ  materiallj 
npon  this  point. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Was  it  not  explained  to  you  that  all  correspond- 
ence must  be  submitted  to  the  Mother  Superior?  I  believe  it  was. — That  is  that 
■he  was  to  open  them  or  not  as  she  pleased  P  I  believe  it  was  so. — Was  there  no 
complaint  made  against  jou  before  these  charges?  No;  only  general  faults. — 
When  was  your  first  breach  with  Mrs.  Star  P  When  she  asked  me  to  reveal  what 
passed  in  confeseion. — Will  you  upon  your  oath  swear  that  she  asked  you  to 
tell  what  yon  had  said  in  confession  P  Yes ;  what  the  priest  had  said  to  me. — 
What  the  priest  had  said  to  you :  not  what  yon  had  said  to  him  P  Tee ;  and  also 
what  I  had  said  in  confession.  She  said  no  other  Bist«r  refused  to  do  so. — Tou 
had  been  two  years  under  her :  had  she  never  asked  it  before?  No. — Did  it  not 
seem  to  you  most  extraordinary?  No,  not  very. — Not  very  eitiaotdinaiy  to 
reveal  what  passed  in  confession  ?  Is  there  not  a  more  sacred  rule  against  it  f 
Not  against  the  penitent  doing  so.  I  never  heard  of  any  rule  against  it,  if  the 
matter  was  of  no  great  importance. — The  plunliff  was  then  asked  as  to  her 
letters,  and  she  said  she  had  sent  them  through  the  school  children.  Mrs. 
Star,  she  said,  considered  her  writing  to  her  uncle  a  direct  act  of  disobe- 
dience, though  she  herself  did  not.  She  felt  after  Mrs.  Star  had  once  taken  a 
dislike  to  her  that  she  should  never  bo  happy  with  her,  and  she  wished  to  go  to 
some  other  convent ;  but  she  believed  that  Mrs.  Star  wrote  to  the  Superiors  of 
some  other  convents  things  of  her  which  would  prevent  them  from  receiving 
her.  Mrs.  Star,  she  persisted,  showed  an  unkind  feeling  towards  her,  and  put 
her  to  do  things  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of  tormenting  her.  Sbe  was 
pressed  a  great  deal  as  to  what  she  had  said  about  her  diet,  espedally  as  to  her 
having  only  mutton  when  the  other  sisters  had  different  meat ;  but  she  adhered 
to  her  story,  and  did  not  appear  te  be  shaken  in  any  way.  She  was  pressed  as 
to  whether  the  other  sisters  had  not  done  the  menial  household  work  of  which 
she  complained,  but  she  declared  that  she  had  never  seen  them  doing  it.  The 
CTOas-eiamination  was  then  caiTied  to  other  heads  of  iU-usage,  with  a  view  to 
show  they  were  without  foundation ;  and  as  to  the  allcf^  ill-treatment  as  to  the 
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bedding,  and  it  wu  elicited  that  there  were  two  additional  iTunatei  at  the  hoiua 
OD  the  occasion  (Ura.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy),  which  caiued  a  presaare,  and  ren- 
dered it  Decessarj  that  aome  one  should  be  badlj  bedded.  She  said  Mrs.  Star 
told  her  to  obey  Mrs.  U'Oirne,  the  local  Superior  at  CUfibnl,  and  that  Mra. 
M'Owne  gaTe  her  the  order.  I  waa  not,  said  the  plaintiff,  on  good  tenna  with 
ber.  She  treated  me  severelj,  and  said  she  fett  she  waa  treating  me  so,  and  if 
I  saw  Mrs.  Star's  letters  to  her  I  should  not  wonder  at  it. — Were  yon  on  good 
terma  with  any  body  P  Yea ;  with  the  whole  community  until  then — that  is,  till 
1862. — After  then  were  you  on  good  terms  with  them  f  No ;  I  waa  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  them. — Not  olloned  to  speak  to  them  ?  Do  yon  mean  to  swear  that  P 
Yes.  Mrs.  Star  said  I  waa  a  had  example,  and  that  tliey  were  not  to  converse 
with  me ;  and  after  that  if  I  spoke  to  them  they  only  answered  me  with  a  word. 
The  plaintiff  went  on  to  aay,  Mrs.  Star  said  she  had  given  me  l«o  much 
liberty,  and  meant  "  to  pull  me  down."  After  the  order  to  stand  at  achool  I 
never  sat  at  school  hours. 

The  pluntiff  waa  then  preased  as  to  various  memoranda  of  hers  in  a  pocket- 
book,  which  had  been  taken  from  her.  She  aaid  she  believed  it  waa  the  book 
taken  from  her  in  May,  1866,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Star  had  stripped  her. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  for  the  book,  and  read  from  it  various  entries, 
■uch  as  these : — "  Smooth  way  which  deceives  peraons,"  "  Every  day  adds  to  your 
gnilt,"  "  Not  done  work  at  10,"  "  Kept  fasting,"  "  Scolded  for  speaking,"  "  Not 
allowed  to  speak  to  sisters,"  "  Not  to  see  my  mother." 

The  pltuntiff,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jnetace.  said  these  were  memoranda 
of  things  which  the  Superioress  (Mrs,  Star)  had  said  to  her  or  done  to  her. 

She  waa  then  crosa-eiamined  as  to  the  incident  of  Mrs.  Btar  showing  her  a 
letter  from  her  brotherand  snatching  it  from  her  before  she  had  read  it  through. 
She  persisted  in  her  statoment,  and  she  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether  it  waa 
not  the  right  of  the  Superior  according  to  the  rules. 

The  plaintiff  further  stated  that  a  great  part  of  the  letter  appeared  to  have 
been  erased.  She  waa  then  pressed  aa  to  whether  the  Superioreea  had  not  the 
power  of  doing  this  according  to  the  rules,  and  she  siud  she  believed  she  had. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  pressed  as  to  an  alleged  offer  to  send  her  back  to 
Ba^ot-street  Convent,  whence  she  had  come.  She  said  she  shonld  have  been 
glad  to  go  back  there,  and  that  the  nuns  loved  her,  hut  she  had  not  believed  that 
it  waa  really  meant  to  send  her  there. 

She  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  penances  imposed  upon  her  in  case  of  any 
&altB  committed  by  her,  aud  aa  to  the  incident  of  the  taking  off  her  clothes  by 
Mrs.  Star ;  and  adhered  to  her  story.  She  said  it  lasted  altogether  three-quarters 
of  an  hoar. 

She  was  then  asked  aa  to  her  statement  of  insufficient  blankets  i  and  persisted 
in  her  story.  She  had  asked  once  for  another,  and  had  been  refused,  and  told  to 
bear  it  for  her  sins.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Star  had  dragged  the  blanket  off  her 
bed,  and  once  rushed  into  her  room  when  she  was  asleep  and  dragged  the 
bedclothes  off  her. 

The  plaintiff  was  pressed  as  to  the  time  at  whicb  this  occurred.  She  could  not 
give  the  precise  dato.  but  said  it  was  after  she  had  left  the  convent  at  Hull,  in 
1802.  She  waa  asked  a  good  deal  as  to  violations  of  the  rulef  of  the  order,  in 
regard  to  speaking  too  much,  &c.  She  said  all  the  rules  were  required  to  be 
•trictly  observed.  She  was  asked  as  to  the  way  in  which  faults  were  required  to 
be  acknowledged,  and  she  said  when  she  was  a  novice  and  at  Bsggot-street  they 
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wen  acknowledged  etuiduig,  but  that  Mre.  Star  iotroduoed  the  pnetice  of 
kneeling  on  tbo«e  occaiioni.  She  oaed  to  make  her  acknowledge  fault*  every 
morning,  kneeling  before  the  liy-iiisterB  and  novices — that  ia,  when  there  were 
anj  faults  to  acknowledge.  Hra.  Star  also  compelled  her  to  acknowledge  all 
faults,  wilful  or  otherwise ;  whereM  at  Baggot-Btreet  it  was  not  so.  The 
plaintiff  wag  then  ctoaa^ezamined  as  to  tlie  incident  of  her  taking  a  pair  of  boota 
to  wear,  which  she  said  occurred  aa  long  ago  as  1867,  and  of  which  ahe  only 
heard  for  the  first  time  before  the  oommiaiion  in  1866.  She  said  the  truth  of 
tlie  matter  was  thia : — A  prelate  Tiait«d  the  hoiue,  and  her  own  boota  were  rather 
old.  and  eo  she  took  a  pair  of  Ur*.  Kennedy's  to  wear  for  a  few  honrv.  She  had 
preriongly  had  her  leave  to  take  little  things  like  that,  though  on  this  particular 
occasion  she  had  not  an  opportunity  of  Baking  leave.  It  was  not  unoaoal  for  the 
sisters  to  take  each  other's  things  in  that  way,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  more  than 
once  lent  her  things,  and  had  lent  her  boots  to  wear  before,  and  so  she  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  taking  a  pur  on  this  occasion,  just  to  wear  for  a  few  honn. 
She  would  have  asked  her  leave  had  she  been  there,  but  ISit.  Kennedy  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  house.  She  herself  told  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  her  having  them,  sad 
Mrs.  Kennedy  afterwards  gave  her  them,  and  had,  indeed,  offered  them  to  her 

The  cross-examination  was  then  agun  continued  to  more  trifling  matters,  as 
bemg  late  at  calls  to  duties,  Ac.,  and  was  then  directed  to  what  occurred  before 
the  Gommisaionen.  Her  uncle  had  attended  before  them,  she  said,  on  her 
behalf.  The  summary  of  charges  was  read  over  to  her,  she  said,  and  she  was 
asked  if  she  had  any  answer.  She  said,  however,  she  was  told  that  no  chargea 
against  the  otlier  sisters  would  be  listened  to.  Whenever  she  was  asked  aa  to 
any  thing  she  gave  an  explanation. 

The  plaintjff  was  then  asked  whether  she  had  not  known  she  was  ftee  to  go 
away  if  she  pleased  P  When  the  Bishop  wrote.— But  you  did  not  intend  to  go  P 
Ko,  I  did  not. — Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  perfectly  &ee  in  the 
house  P  No,  I  was  not. — Do  yon  mean  to  swear  that  yon  were  confined  within 
the  fbur  walls  of  your  room  P  Yes,  I  waa ;  a  sister  held  the  door  of  my  room, 
and  would  not  let  me  leave. — Do  yon  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  yonr  room  for  any  purpose  P  Tou  understand  what  I  mean  P  1  say 
that  I  was  kept  there,  and  once  when  I  waa  going  to  one  of  those  places,  and 
was  very  ill,  one  of  the  sisters  held  the  door  and  would  not  let  me. 

She  waa  pressed  a  good  deal  about  this,  but  adhered  to  it. 

The  cross-examination  waa  then  directed  to  show  that  she  might  have  left  if 
she  wished,  and  that  ahe  would  not  go.  She  waa  asked  if  she  had  not  said  she 
never  would  go  of  her  own  free  will,  and  she  admitted  it.  A  passage  in  a  letter 
of  hers  to  Mrs.  Star  was  read  to  her : — '*  From  the  course  of  treatment  j-ou  have 
pursued,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  never  leave  the  convent  of  my  own  free  will. 
So,  if  yon  are  determined  to  expel  me,  yon  must  put  me  out  by  force.  If  such 
be  your  resolve,  pray  put  me  out  now,  as  my  brother  is  here  and  will  take  me 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  she  said  she  wrote  this  after  seeing  her 
brother. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  not  Mrs.  Star  say  she  was  not  going  to 
use  force,  but  the  doors  were  open,  and  that  she  wished  you  to  leave  ?  1  don't 
remember  her  saying  that. — Why  did  yon  want  to  be  expelled  by  force  P  Hy 
brother  said  he  would  take  l^al  steps. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — It  ii  tbtj  plun  what  wu  in  their  mindB — that  if 
■he  left  of  her  own  accord  it  woald  be  said  to  be  her  own  voluntai;  act,  and 
deprive  her  of  the  right  to  cUim  redress  for  it. 

CroBS-eismiDatioD  continued. — Were  jon  not  invited  to  leave,  and  did  jou  not 
decline  to  do  bo  P  Tes. — Were  you  not  told  that  you  were  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  hoase  P    No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Re-examined  hj  the  Solicitor-Oenersl. — I  never  saw  the  printed  book  before. 
The  Superioress  kept  it  in  her  drawer.  I  think  I  heard  the  chapter  as  to  the 
opening  of  letters  by  the  Superioress  read.  I  never  knew  any  letters  to  have  been 
withheld  from  sisters.  I  never  remember  letters  describing  death  or  illness  of 
relations  being  withheld  from  other  sisters.  As  iar  as  the  priest  is  concerned) 
what  passes  in  confession  is  sacred.  It  is  not  obligatory  on  the  penitent.  The 
penitent  may  mention,  as  an  act  of  humiliation,  what  the  priest  says  to  her.  No 
one  has  a  right,  however,  to  ask  what  passes  between  confessor  and  penitent. 
It  is  part  of  manifestation  of  conscience  to  make  some  general  statement  of 
spiritual  experience,  but  that  is  very  different  from  asking  as  to  what  had  passed 
Jn  confession.  It  comes  to  this — the  priest  cannot  disclose  what  has  passed ;  the 
penitent  may,  if  she  pleases ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  any  thing  about  it. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  asked  as  to  several  lett«rs  of  her  relatives  which  had 
been  vrithheld  from  her,  and  were  now  produced  by  the  defendants. 

Those  letters  were  put  in.  The  first  contained  this  passage:  "He"  (her 
brother]  "  felt  your  position  so  deeply  that  we  could  get  nothing  irom  him." 
The  next  letter  bad  this  passage  :  "We  attribute  jour  silence  to  illness."  Upon 
receipt  of  this  the  Superioress  showed  her  the  letters. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Was  there  any  thing  to  account  for  their  being 
withheld  from  herP 

The  Solicitor-Qeneral. — Only  the  passage  as  to  feeling  her  position  so 
deeply,  &c. 

The  pluQtiff  was  then  asked  as  to  some  alteration  in  the  Book  of  Customs  as 
to  the  visits  of  friends  and  relations.  The  original  rule  was  that  the  sisters 
should  not  see  tbem  too  frequently.  The  new  rule  appeared  to  he  that  they 
were  not  to  be  seen  above  once  a  month,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  plaintiff 
said  she  did  not  know  when  that  rule  was  added,  and  it  was  not  in  the  books  she 
had.  The  plaintiff  went  on  to  state  that  Mrs.  Star  in  1862  had  told  her  she  had 
communicated  with  the  Superioress  in  Baggot-stieel  as  to  her  having  committed 
a  fault  in  writing  to  her  uncle  without  leave. 

A  passage  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Star  to  the  Bishop  was  here  read,  dated  1862; — 

"  I  find  myself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  your  lordship  in  the  affair  of 
Sister  Scholastica.  Negotiations  for  her  transfer  to  Baggot-street  or  to  St.  Mary's, 
pTDgheda,  have  failed,  and  it  only  remains  to  beg  your  lordship's  intervention.  The 
charge  against  her  is  her  writing  on  two  occasions  to  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mathews,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  superiors,  to  employ  bis  influence  in 
getting  her  removed  to  another  community.  .  .  .  The  Superioress  of  Baggot. 
street  said  she  could  not  readmit  her  after  seven  years'  absence,  and  after 
dismissal  from  another  house  on  the  ground  of  disobedience." 

The  plaintiff  was  then  re-examined  as  to  her  conduct  with  one  of  the  priests  at 
Hull : — Did  you  ever  in  any  way  try  to  attract  his  attention  F  No ;  i  never  did 
any  thing  of  the  kind. — Yon  are  quite  sureP  Quite  certain. — Did  you  ever  put 
yonnelf  in  his  way  P  No  i  I  never  did. — Then  of  course  you  did  not  do  so 
"constantly"  or  "needlessly"?    No;  Ineverdid. — Were  you  ever  seen. in  a 
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sUt«  of  escitement  ftbont  thehouMp  No;  never  that  I  un  aware  of. — IKd  yoa 
ever  throw  jounelf  in  his  way  so  a«  to  be  repeatedly  forbidden  ?  No  ;  I  never 
was  forbidden. — Do  ;oa  remember  ^ing  on  jour  knees  by  hia  side,  polling 
thing*  ont  of  bis  hand,  and  wishing  him  to  go  with  yon  ?  No  1  nothing  of  the 
kind. — Do  yon  remember  anything  which  woold  gire  the  least  colour  to  snch  a 
story  ?  I  have  not  the  least  ide*  of  it. — Do  yon  remember  a  sister  dying  at  the 
convent,  and  wishing  to  have  a  medal  baried  with  her  P  Yea ;  I  remember  her 
dying,  but  I  remembrr  nothing  abont  a  medaL — Yon  did  not  take  it  P  Oh,  no ; 
I  was  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  do  such  a 
thing. — Did  yon  ever  take  any  medal  P  No. — Did  yon  ever  take  the  dinners  of 
the  school  children  and  eat  themP  No;  I  never  took  the  smallest  particle  of 
food  from  any  of  them.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  that  is,  until,  in  a  general 
way,  it  was  mentioned  at  the  commis^on. — Had  yon  ever  any  clandestine 
correspondence  eicept  the  two  letters  to  a  priest  P  No. — Had  yoo  ever  atmek 
any  of  the  school  children  P  No  ;  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life. — Were 
yon  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault  and  making  mischief  about  the  sisters  behind 
their  backs,  and  telMog  stories  against  them  P  No ;  I  never  did  sneh  a  thing,  I 
am  quite  sure. 

This  closed  the  examination  of  the  plaintiff,  which  had  lasted  the  greater  part 
of  four  days. 

Mrs.  Saorin,  the  plaintiff's  mother,  was  next  called.  She  said.  In  the 
summer  of  1861  I  visited  my  daughter.  I  had  visited  her  several  tjines  before, 
and  found  every  thing  going  on  satisfactorily.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  my 
hneband  was  very  ill,  and  I  was  anxious  that  my  danghter  should  come  over  to 
see  him.     I  wrote  to  the  Mother  Superior  to  express  that  wish. 

Witness  stated  that  she  had  no  answer  from  Mrs.  Star.  Mr.  Saurin  got  worse, 
and  she  wrote  again  in  a  more  pressing  manner.  To  this  Mrs.  Star  sent  an 
answer,  refusing  to  allow  her  daughter  to  come  to  her  for  reasone  which  she 
could  not  explain.  The  witness  wrote  several  letters  to  Mrs.  Star,  bat  the 
defendant  would  not  permit  Miss  Saurin  to  leave  unless  it  was  for  good. 

The  witness  then  continued  her  evidence. — In  January,  1862,  I  saw  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  and  he  made  a  communication  to  me.  In  conseqoence  of 
that  I  went  to  Hull  to  see  Mrs.  Star.  My  daughter  was  at  Clifford  then.  At 
Hull  I  saw  first  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  abont  my 
daughter.  She  said  Mrs.  Star,  the  Mother  Superior,  would  tell  me.  Mrs.  St*r 
then  saw  me,  and  I  asked  what  my  danghter  had  done.  She  said  she  had  a  light 
in  her  cell  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  told  untruths,  &c.  I  said  I  would  go  to 
Clifford  to  see  my  danghter.  She  said  if  I  went  withont  a  note  from  her  I  could 
not  sec  her,  and  she  gave  me  a  note,  with  which  I  went  to  Clifford.  At  first  I 
was  refused  access  to  my  daughter.  Then  I  said  I  had  a  note  from  the  Mother 
Superior,  and  I  was  admitted.  I  saw  my  daughter  from  the  door,  but  she  did 
not  come  to  me  nor  speak  to  me,  and  she  seemed  dull.  Mrs.  M'Owne  then  came 
in.  At  first  she  refused  me  leave  to  see  her.  At  last  she  came  to  me.  She  was 
crying.  I  said,  "  My  dear  child,  are  you  a  prisonerP"  I  told  her  Mrs.  Star's 
complaints,  and  asked  her  about  them.  She  said  she  did  her  beet,  &c.  I  was 
there  about  two  hours.  1  could  not  say  how  much  of  that  time  I  was  with  my 
daughter  alone.  Mrs.  M'Owne  came  in  and  ont  a  good  deal.  My  daughter 
made  a  complaint  to  me.  I  asked  the  cause  of  the  great  change  I  observed  in 
her.  On  former  occasions  she  seemed  happy  and  comfortable,  but  now  she 
">d  very  much  afflicted.     The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  in  1863  the 
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loat  a  son,  and  wrote  to  her  daughter  aboat  it,  but  it  wbb  aome  time  before  she 
heard  the  was  aware  of  it  In  September,  1863,  she  went  to  Clifford  and  saw 
'  her  daughter.  Both  of  at,  said  the  witDeu,  were  much  affected-  She  made 
Etatementa  to  me.  In  consequence  of  tltat  I  went  to  Hull  to  see  Hrs.  Star. 
She  came  into  the  room  and  stood  looking  at  me  ibr  tome  luomeDta  without 
speaking  to  me,  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  know  me.  She  said  jee.  I  asked 
t^r  my  daughter.  She  sud  she  was  at  school.  I  afterwards  saw  her.  She 
seemed  vn'y  ill.  She  looked  cold  and  badly  clad.  I  communicated  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  and  since  then  I  have  been  guided  by  his  advice. 

Mrs.  Saurin  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  complainta  made  by  Mr«.  Star  as 
to  her  daughter's  disregard  of  the  roles,  &c.,  and  also  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  interviews,  with  a  view  to  show  that  she  had  seen  her  daughter  alone  as  long 
as  she  pleased.  She  was  itirther  pressed  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Star  had  not  in  1861 
suggested  her  daughter's  removal,  bat  this  she  denied. 

The  next  witness  was  the  plaintiff's  father.  He  said  he  had  paid  3001.  as  his 
daughter's  dowry  at  Baggot-street — 60/.  first  and  260{.  afterwards.  The  action, 
he  said,  was  brought  with  his  sanction.  He  said  Mrs.  Star  had  written  to  him 
requesting  him  to  remove  hia  daughter  as  soon  as  possible.  She  said  the  Bishop 
was  pressing  for  her  withdrawal.  He  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop's 
secretary,  saying  the  demand  for  her  withdrawal  was  authorized  by  the  Bishop. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Bev.  T.  Mathews,  the  Roman  Cathoho  clergymnn  of 
St.  Mary's,  Dn^heda,  the  uncle  of  the  plaintiff.  He  said,  in  March,  lb62, 1 
received  a  letter  from  my  niece— a  scrap  of  paper,  written  in  pencil — expressing 
her  desire  to  leave.  I  am  certain  there  was  no  complaint  in  it.  Shortly  before 
this  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Star,  telling  me  that  Miss  Saurin  had  committed 
the  most  grave  offences,  which  called  for  severe  punishment,  and  requesting  to 
have  her  removed. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  saw  the  Bishop  shortly  after  this,  who  said  that 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  matter.  At  this,  said  the  witness,  I  was 
equally  surprised,  knowing  the  power  belonged  to  him.  The  Bishop  said  he 
would  appoint  a  commission,  and  I  said  I  should  he  satis6ed  if  he  would  stay  the 
action  of  Mrs.  Star.  The  Bishop,  he  said,  gave  me  an  order  to  see  my  niece. 
I  took  the  order,  and  proceeded  to  Clifford  and  saw  my  niece.  I  saw  her  alone, 
Mrs.  M'Owne  being  present  part  of  the  time.  I  apprised  her  of  the  contents  of 
Mrs.  Star's  letters.  She  appeared  very  much  surprised.  I  told  her  that  the 
Bishop  had  given  permission  for  her  to  write  to  him.  Thb  seemed  greatly  to 
surprise  ber,  as  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  done  any  thing  to  require  it. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  on  well  between  her  and  Mrs.  M'Owne.  The 
witness  went  on  to  state,  In  1863  I  was  at  Harrogate,  and  went  to  see  my 
niece  at  Clifford.  She  appeared  very  much  reserved ;  she  declined  to  walk'  into 
the  garden.  She  refused,  and  I  found  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  it.  She 
made  no  complaints  about  herself.  I  experienced  much  reserve  towards  myself 
from  the  Superior.  I  celebrated  mass  on  this  occasion.  There  was  nothing 
absolutely  unkind,  but  not  that  warmth  displayed  towards  me  as  on  other 
occasions.  I  understood  that  the  Bishop  was  shortly  coming  to  the  convent. 
I  wrote  to  him  on  my  return  to  Ireland  asking  him  to  see  Sister  Scholaetlca. 
In  1864  I  went  to  Hull  It  was  about  6  p.m.  when  I  got  to  the  convent. 
After  some  time  waiting,  a  sbter  came  in  and  asked,  in  an  impetuous 
manner,  if  I  had  got  an  order  from  the  Bishop.  I  said  that  I  did  not 
reqnire  one  last  year.    She  said  that  things  were  changed ;  that  one  was 
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required  now.  In  a  rerj  abrupt  and  impetnooi  manner  she  laid  that  my  niece 
"  told  lien."  She  ehortlj  after  went  out,  and  mj  niece  came  in.  It  waa  late. 
I  did  not  wish  to  stay,  and  I  asked  my  niece  to  go  to  the  Superior  and  inquire  ii 
■he  woidd  like  me  to  lay  maas  In  the  morning,  and  at  what  time.  She  retunied, 
and  said  that  the  Superior  decliDed.  I  was  much  shocked  at  tbU,  and  called  on 
the  clergy  there,  and  they  were  most  horrified  that  I  should  have  been  refused 
permiMion  to  say  mass.  I  was  alao  refused  to  say  the  benediction  aft«r  service. 
The  Bishop  wrote  to  me  reqaeeting  the  temor&I  of  my  niece,  anooondng  his 
readiness  to  appoint  a  commission  to  Inqnire  into  the  whole  matter ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1866,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  he  had  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  O'Haulon,  Canon  Walker,  Canon  Chadwick,  and 
Mr.  Hnel,  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  that  it  would  sit  on  the  10th  of  January  ;  and 
he  added,  "  To^y  I  send  notice  to  the  sister,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  that  it 
should  come  saddenly  upon  her.  I  have  communicated  nothing  to  the  oommis- 
sionere,  that  they  may  be  quite  unpr^udiced  and  unfettered." 

The  witness  then  described  what  occnrred  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the 
inquiry  before  the  commission,  at  which  he  attonded  with  his  niece.  He  went  to 
HdU  to  see  her  the  day  before.  He  said,  I  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  Hull, 
and  saw  my  niece  after  a  short  time.  She  had  a  quarter- hour-glass  in  her  hand. 
I  was  only  a  short  time  with  her.  Having  travelled  all  night,  I  was  too  cold  to 
stop,  there  being  no  fire  in  the  room.  My  niece  told  ma  that  she  had  had  no 
information  as  to  what  were  the  charges  against  her.  I  told  ber  generally,  as 
well  aa  I  could,  from  the  summary  of  those  the  Bishop  had  read  over  to  me, 
but  I  could  not  enter  into  any  particulars,  as  they  spread  over  a  period  of 

The  witness  went  on  to  describe  what  occurred.  He  objected,  he  sud,  to  Mr. 
Porter,  as  a  member  of  the  commission,  as  he  was  a  partisan,  and  he  showed 
himself  to  be  so  all  through  the  inquiry — most  offensively  so.  The  mere 
summary  of  the  charges  was  read,  but  there  were  none  of  the  nuns  present  to 
support  them  hy  testimony,  and  not  even  their  statements  were  read  over — that 
is,  only  portions  of  them,  not  the  whole  of  tbem.  He  heard  those  portions  for 
the  first  time.  Moreover,  he  found  the  instmctions  (as  they  were  read  over  to 
him)  imported  that  if  three-fourths  of  the  commissioners  thought  the  charges  not 
disproved,  they  were  to  be  considered  proved.  They  were  not,  however,  pro- 
duced, and  the  witness  proceeded  to  describe  what  transpired.  He  said  the 
commissioneiB  refused  to  listen  to  any  recriminatory  charges  agunst  the  nans, 
even  although  they  might,  in  his  view,  be  really  a  part  of  her  defence.  He  pro- 
tested against  this,  but  in  vain.  He,  however,  contrived  to  elicit  &om  his  niece  a 
good  deal  of  the  hardships  she  had  undergone,  and  the  "  enormities  "  which  bad 
been  inflicted  upon  her,  and  of  which  be  then  heard  for  the  first  time ;  and  the 
witness  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  agun  and  again  demanded  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  produced,  but  in  vain.  The  inquiiy  was  held  on  the  lOtb 
and  11th  of  January.  On  the  12th  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  "  I  confess  to  a 
great  disappointment.  I  hoped  your  lordship  would  have  been  present.  If  you 
had  been,  common  sense  and  decency  would  not  have  been  outraged  as  they  have 
been."  On  the  13th  of  Januaiy  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  witness  a  letter  saying 
that  aa  the  most  important  part  had  been  proved  against  the  plaintiff,  he 
requested  ber  removal  from  the  convent.  To  this  the  witness  replied,  remon- 
strating with  the  Bishop  on  the  unjust  way  in  which  the  commission  bad  acted, 
and  on  his  (the  Bishop)  not  having  been  present  at  it. 
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The  witnega  was  then  croM^iamined  whether  the  proceeding  before  the  com- 
miBaion  had  not  been  in  entire  accotdftnce  with  the  order  of  proceeding  contained 
in  the  BiBhop'a  commission.  He  said  he  dechired  the  proceedings  at  the  time  to 
he  an  entire  departure  from  the  proper  oonrse  of  procedure.  Being  pressed  as  to 
what  he  had  to  complain  of,  he  said  he  was  not  allowed  to  condact  his  defence  of 
his  niece  as  he  thought  proper,  and  in  particular  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
an;  explanation  which  involved  recrimination.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to 
defend  her  without  entering  into  explanations  which  might  account  for  the 
charges  made  against  her.  For  instance,  be  swd,  take  one  of  Mib.  Star's  chaiges 
— that  of  disobedience — it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  all  the  citcumetaQoeA — 
how  it  occurred,  how  it  arose,  what  led  to  it,  and  what  was  said  and 
done.  This  I  vras  not  allowed  to  do,  and  therefore  I  could  not  defend  my  niece 
with  effect,  for  these  charges  were  spread  over  many  years,  without  giving  any 
particular  time,  so  that  a  matter  might  have  happened  nine  years  ago,  and  I  was 
not  aware  when  it  occnrred. 

Cross-examinaljon  continued. — Were  not  the  cbaiges  specifically  brought  to 
yonr  attention  ?  Were  not  tbey  read  to  you  P  Portions  of  them )  but  not  the 
whole.  And  they  were  read  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them 
olearly.  It  was  impossible  for  nie  to  collect  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  specific 
statements  made  against  my  niece. — Had  not  the  Bishop  read  the  statementa  to 
yon  P  He  read  what  I  believe  was  a  summary. — Were  not  such  portions  of  the 
statements  as  were  required  to  be  read  so  read  P  Portions  were  read. — Were  not 
the  names  of  the  different  sisters,  as  attached  to  their  respective  statements, 
mentioned  P  Yes ;  and  I  observed  that  they  all  seemed  as  if  inspired  by  the  same 
mind.— They  were  separato  statements  p  They  were,  but  they  seemed  inspired 
hy  the  same  mind. — Did  yon  not  make  coaoter-charges  against  the  sisters  P  Not 
one. — Did  you  not  make  a  complaint  that  yoor  niece  was  scantily  clothed  P  I 
put  questions  to  her,  so  as  to  elicit  as  well  as  I  could  the  enormities  she  appeared 
to  have  endured.  But  I  was  checked  again  and  again  in  eliciting  these 
explanations. 

The  witness  was  then  interrogated  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  contd  if  he 
pleased  have  got  his  niece  into  the  convent  at  St.  Mary,  Drogheda.  Why  did 
you  not  take  her  there  P  Because  she  had  a  right  to  be  where  she  was,  and 
because  she  had  suffered  injnstice,  and  becanse  she  wonld  have  been  under  a 
stigma  Cram  the  circumstances  under  which  her  removal  wonld  have  occurred. — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  had  been  raised  as  an  objection  P  Not  actually 
raised,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be  so,  naturally  so. 

The  next  witness  was  the  brother  of  the  pl^tiff,  who  described  his  different 
visits  to  the  convent,  especially  after  the  rupture  of  pleasant  relations.  He  said 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  shocked  to  observe  her  condition.  She  was,  he 
said,  "  as  cold  as  marble."  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  Horch,  1866  (after  the 
commission),  he  was  so  concerned  that  be  desired  to  remove  her,  and  got  her  to 
write  this  letter  to  the  Superior ; — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — From  the  course  of 
treatment  pursued  towards  me,  and  all  I  have  to  endure  in  every  way,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  will  never  leave  the  convent  with  my  free  will  j  so  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  expel  me  yon  will  have  to  put  ma  out  by  force,  and  if  you  intend  to  do 
BO  I  wish  you  would  do  it  now,  as  my  brother  is  here  and  will  take  me  with 
him."  The  witness  said  he  dictated  this  letter,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
elicited  any  reply.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  oftorwords  seen  his  sister,  and 
was  shocked  with  her  scanty  clotbbg,  and  was  very  much  affected.  He  U>ntinoed, 
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I  said  to  the  Superior,  "Are  jon  not  Bshamed  to  see  the  condition  to  which 
jou  have  reduced  mj  poor  Bieter  P  "  Sbe  looked  at  her  with  »  sarcastic  smile. 
I  made  a  motion  to  take  off  m;  coat  to  put  over  mj  sister,  as  I  saw  she  was  cold. 
She  would  not  have  it.  The  Superior  said,  "You  maj  take  heiwith  yon,  ifjon 
like."  I  uid  I  would,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  I  would  take  her 
awaj,  and  protect  her  as  well  as  I  could.  The  Superior  said,  however,  I  could  not 
take  her  then.  As  I  went  away  I  turned  round  and  taw  two  nuns — as  m; 
sister  went  up-stairs — taking  her  by  the  shoulder  and  pushing  her  along.  The 
wituees  went  on  to  eay  that  in  April  he  had  a  letter  from  his  aister,  stating  how 
ill  she  had  been,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her  if  convenient  In  conse- 
quence of  that  letter,  the  witness  said,  I  went  to  see  my  sister  in  May.  I  saw 
tiiat  she  was  worse;  vei?  much  worse.  I  asked  if  a  medical  man  might  see  her. 
The  Superior  said  I  might  take  ber  to  him  if  I  liked.  I  said  I  coold  not  t^e 
her  in  her  then  state,  and  I  would  bring  him  to  her.  I  took  Sir  H.  Cooper  to 
see  her  the  next  mommg.  Three  nuns  followed  her  closely  into  the  room,  and 
•at  close  hy  her.  I  said  I  had  brought  a  medical  man,  and  that  he  ought  to 
see  her  alone.  None  of  them  took  the  least  notice  of  what  I  sud.  I  repeated 
the  renoark,  but  they  never  minded  me  the  least.  They  sat  quite  cloae  to  her, 
BO  as  to  hear  any  thing  she  said.  When  he  went,  she  told  mo  she  had  not  told 
him  half— she  could  not,  as  they  were  listening  to  all  she  said — and  as  she  went 
out  the  nnna  closely  followed  her. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  might  have 
taken  his  sister  away  if  he  pleased  at  any  of  his  visits,  and  that  Mrs.  Star  wished 
him  to  take  her.  He  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  not  desired  the  Superior 
to  put  bis  hand  upon  his  sister,  and  then  he  would  take  her.  This  he  dented ; 
but  he  admitted  sajing  that  if  she  would  hand  his  sister  tu  him  he  would  take 
her  away  with  him. 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  witness  said  he  deeired  that  there 
should  be  an  expulsion  with  a  view  to  legal  proceedings.  The  witness  being 
further  pressed  as  to  the  reasons  for  not  taking  his  sister  with  him,  he  said  be 
observed  she  had  only  a  wretched  gown  on,  very  thin — a  secular  dress  i  and  be 
said  that  be  epoko  of  her  having  fitter  clothing  for  her  departnre. 

Another  brother  was  then  called,  who  stated  that  he  had  gone  twice  to  see  bis 
sister  in  1864,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he  was  refused  admission  to  her.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  complained  to  the  Bishop,  for  a  letter  from  the  Bislw^  to 
the  Superior  in  July,  1864,  was  reed : — "  I  have  beard  that  you  refiised  permisnon 
to  Mr.  Sanrin  to  we  bis  sister  the  second  time  he  came.  This  was  a  grave  error 
of  Judgment  You  should  have  taken  into  oonsideration  that  he  could  have  com- 
pelled you  to  grant  bis  request  and  you  should  not  have  run  the  risk  of  his  doing 
BO.  To  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  should  recommend  you  to  write  to  him 
and  say  yon  now  have  permission,  and  will  offer  no  farther  objection  to  the 
reasonable  cbims  of  a  brother  on  a  sister.  You  must  believe  that  I  have  the  brat 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart." 

To  this  the  Superior  sent  an  answer,  &om  which  the  following  was  an  eitnd 
fumisbed  by  the  other  side: — "Yon  must  not  imagine  that  our  conSdence  b 
shaken  hy  your  decision  in  the  case  of  Sister  Scholastica.  Her  presence  here  it  * 
heavy  cross,  but  we  respect  your  lordship's  motives  in  orerrtUing  our  wisbw. 
And  the  reason  for  the  feeling  you  seem  to  ascribe  to  a  studied  reserve  proceediif 
from  want  of  trust  in  yourself  arises  from  her  presence  in  our  coromunity.  W* 
regard  her  as  an  enemy  living  among  us ;  she  dislikes  us  and  her  snperioia.  ini 
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M  loDg  M  she  continaes  among  ns  we  cannot  enjoy  peaco.  We  long  for  the  daj- 
when  you  ran  raj  that  we  msy  wad  her  back  to  Ihiblin.  We  maj  jiutlj  do  eo, 
for  she  does  not  belong  to  db.  She  came  here  nearly  a  year  after  her  profeasioa. 
She  waa  never  formally  accepted  by  ub  id  chapter;  and  this  omisBion  may  hare 
been  permitted  by  Providence  to  enable  ub  to  withdraw  from  us  eo  dangerous  a 
member.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  a  cloud  she  is  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
commanily;  what  a  cross  to  her  superiors;  what  a  dangerous  example  to  the 
younger  sisterB.  Best  satisfied  that  1  shall  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of 
our  holy  rulcB  and  constitutionB.  The  isaoe  of  tbe  visitation  gave  her  and  her 
supporters  an  immense  triumph  over  us,  of  which  they  show  a  great  appredalion. 
If  she  was  troublesome  and  exacting  before,  she  is  now  so  to  an  extreme,  and  will 
have  all  her  rights  on  all  occaaions.  As  your  lordship  did  not  know  our  customs 
as  to  the  visits  of  secularB,  I  transcribe  them,  and  you  will  see  that  friends  can 
only  come  once  a  month,  and  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  limit  of  each  vistti 
except  in  the  case  of  a  parent.  I  know  I  have  a  discretionary  power  to  allow  a 
longer  time  and  more  frequent  visits,  but,  considering  all  things,  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  reasonable  concession  in  the  particular  ease.  He  came  long  aft«r  visiting 
houTB,  hut  as  he  had  been  travelling  all  day,  and  as  I  supposed  he  would  be 
leaving  next  morning,  I  had  no  difBcnIty  in  allowing  an  extra  half-hour.  When 
be  came  next  morning  withont  notice,  I  sent  the  mildest  of  tbe  sisters  to  remon- 
strate with  him,"  &e. 

Tbe  answer  of  the  Bishop  was  bb  follows : — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — I  fear  that  I 
have  been  a  most  anworthy  cross  to  you,  but  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  community,  and  all  I  have  done  has  been  with  a  view  to  its  best 
interests.  As  to  the  matter  you  mention,  my  decision  waa  not  grounded  on  the 
rules,  but  upon  considerations  of  prudence.  And  here  an  error  of  judgment  was 
natural — considering  your  just  affection  to  the  rales.     Think  no  more  of  it,"  &e. 

Sir  Henry  Cooper,  a  physii^ian,  of  Hull,  who  had  visited  the  plaintiff  at  tbe 
convent,  was  next  examined.  He  said.  When  I  went  to  the  convent  with  Miss 
Sanrin's  brother  we  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  was  then  introduced  by 
two  nuns,  who  placed  themselves  so  near  to  her  that  they  could  hear  what  she 
sud.  She  was  dressed  in  a  secular  gown,  a  bad-looking  dress.  Mr.  Saurin  said 
he  would  leave  the  room,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  not  wish  them  to  leave.  I 
said  they  would  not  interfere  with  me.  He  agun  suggested  that  they  should 
leave,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  She  was  most  insufficiently  dressed,  the 
season  being  particularly  inclement.  She  complained  of  extreme  weakness, 
nausea,  and  want  of  appetite,  with  great  coldness.  She  was  also  very  thin.  I 
questioned  her  as  to  the  causes.  She  said  she  could  not  eat,  and  upon  pressing 
her,  she  said  the  food  given  her  was  bad.  Her  body  was  very  cold,  and  her  cit^ 
culation  feeble.  Her  hands  were  almost  blue.  She  was  in  a  very  weak  condition. 
Bad  food,  insufficient  clothing,  and  want  of  exercise  would  produce  those  symptoms. 

A  number  of  letters  were  hereputin.  Eight  letters— called  confessional  letters — 
written  by  the  plaintiiTby  the  orders  of  Mrs.  Star  to  her  a«  Superior  were  put  in. 
Then  anumberof  letters  which  hadpassedbetween  the  Superior,  Mrs.  Star,  and  the 
Bishop  were  putin.  Thefirstwasthe  following,  from  the  Superior  to  the  Bishop: — 

"  Consent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  HuU,  April  27, 1866. 
"  My  Lord, — After  many  prayers  for  gmdance,  and  after  weighing  well  before 
Ood  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind,  I  have  formed  tbe  resolution  of  resigning  the 
office  of  Superioress  of  this  community,  for  which  I  beg  your  lordship's  consent. 
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Nj  resBOiiH  tie  Bimply  theee ;— It  is  plain  tbat  ffltber  Sr.  M.  Scholastics  or  I 
must  yield.  She  will  not ;  consequentlj  I  must.  It  is  not  mj  intentjon  to  mAke 
any  cha:^  agaiost  her.  I  only  wish  to  speak  of  mjeelf  and  the  conunanitj.  I 
feel  thit  I  have  not  sufficieat  mental  or  physical  strength  to  bear  up  agunat  ths 
anxiety  she  occasions  me  on  account  of  the  other  sisten.  I  was  obliged,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  t^i  remove  her  fi^im  Clifford  last  Jnue.  Sinceshcfaas  been 
here  the  whole  spirit  of  the  house  ha»  changed.  We  are  not  liie  the  sanie  happy 
community  we  were.  Although  peace  is  in  the  exterior,  a  settled  gloom  and  con- 
straint appear  to  have  rested  on  as  all.  Recreation,  which  was  once  so  jojons, 
is  DOW  a  mere  formality,  and  when  the  time  of  silence  comee  we  feel  relieved. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  professed  sisters  who  does  not  bear  an  anxious  and 
troubled  look.  If  this  tells  on  all  as  it  tells  on  me  the  oonsequencee  may  be 
serious,  for  I  feet  as  one  paralyzed,  and  without  heart,  mind,  or  spirit  for  any 
thing.  I  do  not  shrink  from  tronble  and  aniiet;  so  long  as  they  do  not  go 
between  my  soul  and  God,  for  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  health,  life,  h^pinese, 
reputation — every  thing  short  of  my  salvation — for  the  hapinness  and  welfere  of 
this  community,  which  is  dearer  and  more  precious  to  me  than  all  in  this  world 
besides.  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  in  peril  in  my  present  position,  and  that  I  onght 
to  resign  for  that  reason  and  for  the  good  of  the  community.  I  do  not  possess 
the  virtue  and  talent  to  govern  in  trying  circumstances.  It  is  a  faalt  of  character 
in  me  which  time  has  rather  increased  than  lessoned  that  I  take  things  too  much 
to  heart,  and  am  too  solfcitous  about  those  who  are  under  my  care.  Another 
may  govern  and  effect  the  good  I  had  hoped  to  do  with  more  ease  and  merit  to 
herself  and  more  fruit  Ui  others  than  I  could,  in  consequence  of  my  natural  dis- 
position. The  time  prescribed  by  our  mie  for  the  resignation  of  Superiors  is 
Saturday  within  the  octave  of  the  Ascension,  when  I  hope  and  pray  that  your 
lordship  will  release  me  from  my  present  dangerous  responsilulity.  The  election 
should  take  place  on  the  following  Thursday.  In  ^ving  op  my  charge  of  the 
sisters  it  makes  me  happy  Ui  give  my  testimony  to  their  sterling  goodness.  They 
are,  with  that  one  exception,  docile,  simple,  self-sacrificing,  and  laborious.  They 
love  Ood,  love  each  other,  love  their  rules,  love  the  poor.  I  do  not  think  yonr 
lordship  need  apprehend  any  unpleasantness  in  the  community  in  consequence 
of  that  change.  The  sisters  are  quit«  prepared  for  it,  and  I  expect  that  dl  will 
be  tranquil.  Hoping  your  lordship  will  accede  to  my  request,  and  begging  your 
blessing.  I  am,  my  lord,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant  in  Jesus 
Christ,  "SiBTBR  MiAT  Josbph." 

To  this  there  was  the  following  answer  from  the  Bishop,  dated  the  30th  of 
April,  186B ; — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — Your  letter  has  caused  me  great  anxiety, 
and  I  have  taken  time  to  consider  my  reply.  You  say  that  either  you  or  Sister 
Scholastdca  must  yield.  I  cannot  admit  the  alternative.  If  it  be  a  qnesldoa  of 
one  submitting  to  the  other,  the  sister  must  yield  to  you.  Where  is  your  con- 
fidence in  God  ?    As  He  has  placed  you  in  your  position  He  will  support  yoo." 

Second  letter  from  the  Beverend  Mother  on  the  same  subject,  in  answer  to  ths 
Bishop's  inquiries ; — 

"  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Hull,  May  1,  1865. 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  sorry  your  lordship  has  not  granted  my  petition,  bat  1 
sUU  hope  you  will  when  you  hear  how  things  are.  Sister  Mary  Scholastica  need 
not  know  that  she  is  the  cause  of  the  change.    It  is  a  moat  paialol  duty  with  me 

enter  into  the  subject  of  her  fiiilings — so  much  of  the  past  must  be  brought  (o 
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bear  apou  the  pre«ent.  The  principal  points  in  which  she  crra  are  poverty, 
obedience,  and  tmth.  If  I  close  my  eyes  to  her  &ults  «he  peraeverea  in  them 
with  confidence.  IfadmoniBhed  in  all  mUdneBS  and  charity  she  denies  them  and 
continues  to  transgrese.  If  reproached  with  severity  or  her  faalts  proved  she 
assumes  a  tune  and  manner  of  defiance.  If  given  a  penance,  which  is  rarely  done, 
she  continnes  it  long;er  than  she  was  desired,  to  show  how  little  she  cares  aboot 
it.  If  she  seeks  to  speak  to  me  in  private,  it  is  merely  to  give  veut  to  the  bitter- 
ness she  feels  gainst  me  and  to  reproacb  me  with  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  persecu- 
tion. Of  late  she  baa  made  the  same  accusations  agunst  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  community.  Witb  regard  to  poverty  I  must  refer  to  the  past.  We  have 
long  suspected  her  of  stealing ;  sospicions  are  not  proofs,  therefore,  I  have  been 
silent  on  that  head.  Within  the  last  year  I  have  discovered  that  my  suspicions 
were  well  grounded,  and  that  her  ofTencea  can  be  proved  by  different  members  of 
the  communitj,  who,  through  a  mistaken  charity,  kept  their  knowledge  to  them- 
selves, unUl  by  chance  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I  believe  her  late  con- 
dnct  has  been  occasioned  by  her  vexation  at  the  precautions  which  have  been 
quietly  taken  to  guard  her  against  indalging  this  propensity  in  the  convent; 
bat,  like  an  incurable  disease,  ifhealed  in  one  place  it  breaks  out  in  another  with 
greater  malignity.  We  now  fear  she  steals  from  the  school  children.  She  is  so 
artful,  so  deiteniua,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  detect  her; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  piercing,  and  their  tongues  ever  ready  to  publish 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  disgrace  may  come  upon  religion  and  upon  us 
before  we  are  aware  of  it.  This  last  suapicion  occurred  to  the  minds  of  three  ot 
the  sisters  almost  simultaneously  about  different  things,  and  without  communi- 
cating with  each  other  on  the  subject.  When  at  confession  a  few  days  ago  I 
mentioned  my  trouble  about  Sister  M.  SchoWtica  to  N.  N.  for  the  first  time,  and 
told  him  of  my  fear  of  aooming  scandal.  He  told  me  I  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  and  very  kindly  offered  to  do  so  for  me,  if  I 
would  allow  him.  I  thought  it  better  to  do  so  myself,  as  I  feared  it  might  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  priests  if  I  gave  him  liberty  to  mention  it  out  of 
confession.  Sister  M.  Scholastica  will  never  acknowledge  these  things.  She 
speaks  of  herself  as  if  she  were  a  suffering  saint  and  the  victim  of  unjnst  persecu- 
tion. What  is  more,  she  can  draw  one  who  does  not  know  her  thoroughly  to  the 
same  belief  I  feel  that  I  cannot  control  her,  and  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  governing  a  community  of  which  she  is  a  member.  It  grieves  me  more  than 
I  can  express  to  occasion  your  lordship  the  lea«t  anxiety,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  remained  silent  until  the  end  of  my  tnm  of  office,  but  that  I  felt  my  spiritual 
danger,  and  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  turn  thb  occasion  to  the  profit  of  my 
soul.  Unless  Almighty  God  gives  me  a  great  increase  of  grace,  I  feel  that  my 
portion  as  that  sister's  Superior  will  be  a  most  dangerous  one  for  me,  With 
many  regrets  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  about  myself  and  my  feelings,  and 
begging  your  lordship's  blessing,  I  am,  with  much  respect,  my  lord,  your 
obedient  servant  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  Sibtbb  Mabt  Joseph." 

Then  came  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Star,  the  Superior : — "  Be  calm 
and  patient,  and  put  your  trust  in  God.  I  am  going  to  Ireland,  and  will  do  what 
I  can  to  settle  the  difficulty.  What  convent  did  she  come  from  in  Ireland  P 
Where  did  she  spend  her  novitiate  ?    Where  was  she  professed  ?  " 

Then  there  was  a  lett«r  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sanrin,  the  Jesuit  priest,  to  the 
Bishop,  dal«d  the  4th  of  August,  1866 ; — "  My  dear  Lord, — I  am  soon  to  return 
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to  Dublin,  and  shall  call  at  Hull  to  virit  aj  dear  eUt«r,  with  whom  I  have  had 
DO  communication  for  seren  yean.  Will  jour  lordship  kindlj  send  me  an  order 
that  I  maj  spend  an  hoar,aa  often  as  I  can,  vitb  herP  Your  charitj  will,  I  am 
snre,  induce  yon  to  comptj  with  this  Kquest.  iij  brother  was  onlj  allowed  to 
Bee  her  once  last  year,  and  when  be  went  agun  he  bad  t«  retorn,  poor  fellow  ! 
without  seeing  her." 

The  Bbbop  upon  this  sent  to  Ttn.  Star,  the  Superior,  tbie  letter : — "  Let  tbe 
good  Father  have  bis  own  way,  and  perhaps  you  will  do  wel)  to  give  bim  your 
oonfidence.     I  should  like  to  aee  bim." 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1865,  the  Bbhop  wrote  to  Mrs.  Star : — *'  I  hope  you 
are  certain  about  the  thefts,  and  that  the  acts  are  prorahle.  I  was  nnable  to 
move  efficaciously  in  tbe  matter  before  for  want  of  lacnlties  from  tbe  Holy  See. 
I  asltad  for  them  long  ago,  and  bave  only  received  them  to  day.  State  whether, 
in  case  of  expulsion,  the  house  at  Baggot-street  would  do  any  thing  in  the  matter 
of  the  dowry." 

On  the  8tb  of  August,  1S66,  Mrs.  Star  wrote  this  answer  to  the  Bishop  :— 
"  My  dear  Lord. — Your  directions  shall  be  obeyed.  Tbe  Bev.  Father  shall  see 
bis  sister  as  often  as  be  pleases.  I  could  not  give  him  my  confidence,  as  your 
lordship  thinks  might  be  well ;  but  if  I  see  bim,  I  will  dt^  bim  to  obtain  a 
change  for  his  sister.  But  my  reason  for  declining  to  speak  frankly  to  any  of 
the  &mily  is  that  in  1S62  Mrs.  Saurin  b^g«d  me.  with  the  eamestneu  of  a 
mother,  to  speak  to  ber  of  her  child's  conduct.  I  did  not  suspect  the  snare  ;  I 
felt  for  her,  and  I  told  her  all.  In  consequence  she  expressed  gratitude,  and  told  me 
I  had  done  right,  and  that  her  daughter  would  have  no  sympathy  from  ber.  And 
when  she  had  beard  all  she  could,  sbe  distorted  the  case  agiuust  me,  with  the 
help  of  her  brother  the  priest  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Matbews) — an  able,  clever  man  of 
tbe  world,  who  fears  disgrace  to  his  filmily—and  her  representations  bave  been 
submitted  to  your  lordship.  We  know  tbe  sequel.  Although  ber  brother  is  a 
religious,  yet  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  sister's  career  be  helped  to  make  her  what 
she  now  is.  Ue  described  ber  former  Superiors  at  Baggot-street  as  '  tyrants '  and 
'  tormentors ;'  ber  letters  breathed  a  spirit  of  ssrcaam  and  contempt  for  the  com- 
munity, calculated  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  uncbaritableness. 
I  cannot  blame  bim  for  tbis ;  for  her  powers  of  misrepresentation  would  raise  an 
edifice  of  falsehood  on  tbe  least  foundation  of  truth.  They  spoke  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  hut  tbey  never  spoke  favourably  of  ber,  and  told  them  not  to  meddle 
with  her,  but  to  guard  her." 

On  the  2lBt  of  August  there  was  this  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Superior, 
Mrs.  Star:—"  Dear  Mother  Superior,^Be  good  enough  to  receive  this  informa- 
tion I  now  give  you.  Give  the  enclosed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saurin.  It  is  an  order  to 
remove  his  sister  from  the  convent.  Prepare  clothes ;  I  will  send  absolution  from 
her  TOWS. — P.S.  You  must  still  send  me  your  papera,  and  let  me  bave  all  tbe 
information  you  can." 

Tbe  letter  enclosed  in  tbe  above  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saurin  was  the  following : — 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Father, — It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  you  should  be 
making  a  visit  to  Hull,  as  it  has  become  necessary  to  require  tbe  removal  of  your 
sister  from  the  community.  ...  I  sbonld  prefer  ber  being  accompanied  by  you. 
Under  the  conviction  that  no  other  community  will  receive  ber,  and  that  her 
religious  obligations  are  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  merit,  I  hare  thought 
it  proper  (o  commute  them,  and  I  will  send  the  neoeesary  documents.  Upon  Mpli- 
cation  to  the  Mother-house  your  sister  will  receive  her  dower." 
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On  the  ISth  of  August,  186S,  Mra.  Star  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  "  Upon  receipt 
of  your  lordBhip'i  letter,  I  wrot*  to  inquire  what  the  comniuaity  &t  Baggot-street 
would  bo  willing  to  do  as  to  dower.  The  Superior  replies  tiiat  she  will  most 
willingly  give  it  up.  The  thefts  and  other  breaches  of  mles  can  be  proved.  I 
have  directed  each  aiater  to  make  notes  of  their  individual  eiperienoc  of  her  con- 
duct, which  I  can  send  you,  and  you  will  see  the  evidence.  I  feel  grateful  to 
yonr  lordship  for  taking  steps  to  relieve  us  trom  this  painful  trial — no  doubt 
ordaaned  by  Heaven  for  some  blessed  end.  Shall  I  ask  the  Superior  to  find 
the  dower,  or  shall  I  wait  the  result  of  the  inTestigationP" 

Od  the  21tb  of  Augost  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Mrs.  Star,  enclosing  a  note  for  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Saurin,  the  Jesuit  priest,  "  Tell  the  Father  when  you  give  him  this 
note  that  I  have  told  you  the  nature  of  the  cont«nts.  If  he  refuses  to  remove 
his  sister,  tell  him  I  will  take  care  to  have  her  removed,  and  that' on  no  considera- 
tion will  I  permit  her  to  remain." 

Various  other  letters  were  read,  in  which  the  Bishop  absolved  the  plaintiff  from 
her  vows,  and  told  her  she  ought  to  leave  the  convent. 

Mr.  Hawkins  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence,  and  the  first  witness  called 
was  Mrs.  Star.  She  stated  at  the  outset  that  she  had  oeased  to  be  Mother 
Superior  at  Hull  and  CliSbrd  since  July,  1867.  She  had  been  first  in  the  Dublin 
convent  id  1855  with  Miss  Saurin,  both  as  sist«TS.  Mies  Saurin  entered  in  1860, 
she  in  18S3.  Miss  Saurin,  she  stud,  comphuned  of  the  Lady  Superior  there. 
She  left  for  Clifford  in  1855,  and  named  Mies  Saurin,  with  other  sisters,  to  ac- 
company her.  She  spoke  of  the  plaintiff  as  beooming  troublesome  as  early  as 
1SS7.  She  used  to  talk  to  "  seculars,"  was  late  at  duties  and  meals,  broke  the 
rule  of  silence,  showed  want  of  sincerity,  and  gave  evasive  answers.  Mrs.  Star 
went  on  to  say,  Miss  Saurin  broke  the  rule  of  poverty,  by  having  many  things 
she  ought  not  to  have  had,  such  as  woricing  mat«rials,  and  I  told  her  she  would 
have  great  remorse  on  her  death-bed  for  her  want  of  poverty. 

The  defendant  then  enumerated  a  variety  of  petty  offences  against  convent  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  such  aa  borrowing  boots,  eating  at  improper 
hours,  &c.  Mra.  Star  denied  that  she  ever  asked  Miss  Saurin  to  disclose  her 
confessions;  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of  volunteering  them.  Her  letters  to  her 
father  and  mother  and  her  relations  were  "  too  tender  in  their  affection."  She 
reproved  Miss  Saurin  on  this  head.  Mrs.  Star  pursued  her  catalogue  of  tlie 
plaintiff's  faults.  She  had  "  meddled  witi  the  laundry  work  by  washing  her  own 
things  when  another  had  been  appointed  for  that  duty,"  "gathered  unripe  goose- 
berries." "had  a  candle  to  go  to  bed  with,  and  hid  the  bits  left,  with  other 
offences;"  when  spoken  to  she  said  she  "  wonld  do  nothing  to  be  drummed  at." 
Mrs.  Star  said,  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  spiritual  danger,  when  she  admitted  her 
faults  and  doubted  if  she  knew  her  obligations,  but  would  try  to  be  better  for  the 
future.  She  spoke  to  rtrangers  when  she  was  forbidden  ;  and  she  came  into  the 
room  where  I  was  with  a  visitor,  unsolicited,  and  spoke  to  the  stranger;  that  is 
gainst  the  rules.  She  was  acquainted  with  "  the  stranger,"  the  Bev.  Mr.  CoUi- 
morc,  the  chaplain  of  the  convent.  The  rule  is  not  to  speak  to  the  chaplain 
without  permission  Some  one  altered  the  clock,  but  Miss  Saurin  denied  having 
done  it  \  she  would  not  hurry  herself  to  avcrid  the  "  grievous  sin  "  of  being  late  for 
mass  on  Sunday;  she  gave  hard  crusty  bread  to  a  sister  suffering  irom  the 
"mumps;"  she  insisted  on  getting  up  too  early.  In  1861  Mrs.  Star  refused  to 
let  her  go  to  her  parents,  who  wrote  for  her,  lest  it  should  unsettle  her.  I  ob- 
served that,  after  every  time  she  saw  her  rolations,  she  became  more  disobedient, 
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troablesome,  &nd  exacting,  with  regaiid  io  food  and  clothing.  She  would  demand 
things  aa  a.  right,  iDst««d  of,  an  other  eixten  wonid,  bj  making  her  wants  known. 
In  Pebmaiy  and  Harcb,  1862,  the  affair  took  place  with  regard  to  the  intercepted 
letters  at  Clifford.  The;  were  Bent  to  me  at  Hutt.  I  considered  it  a  very 
great  fault,  and  we  had  always  been  taaght  in  Ba^ot-atreet  tlut  clandestine 
letter-writing  inQictfd  the  penalty  of  dismiseaL  It  mattered  not  to  whom  they 
were  written.     I  wrote  Miss  Sanrin  a  kind  letl«r  of  eipoetnl&tion. 

Aft«r  this,  according  to  Mrs.  Star,  the  plaintiff  alternately  denied  and  admitted 
sending  letters  clandestiDelj.  After  a  time  sho  came  to  nc,  and  spoke  to  me 
priTatelj.  She  knelt  down  of  her  own  accord,  and  said,  "  O  reverend  mother, 
oh,  the  lies  I  have  told !  I  did  send  the  two  letters  to  my  ancle,"  and  that  she 
was  very  sony  having  denied  it  on  the  Sunday  previous.  She  acknowledged  that 
all  the  denials  and  acknowledgment*  she  had  made  to  Mrs.  M'Owne  in  the  pre- 
vious March  at  Clifford  were  false ;  that  the  admissions  she  made  to  me  in  July 
were  true;  and  that  the  subsequent  denials  on  the  same  day  were  falae.  She 
spoke  of  Mrs.  M'Owne  in  a  manner  that  led  me  to  suppose  she  had  decdved  her. 
She  said,  "  Poor  Sister  Agnes,  I  gave  her  so  mnch  trouble !  "  and  she  asked  me  if 
she  might  kneel  down  and  beg  her  pardon  for  it.  She  sud  that  she  had  deceived 
Sister  Agnee.  I  asked  her  why  it  was  she  had  made  all  those  adminsions  to  me. 
She  said  it  waa  one  of  the  instmctions  given  in  the  report  of  the  previous  day, 
which  seemed  to  her  so  like  the  apostasy  of  Jndas,  and  whichshe  thought  apposite 
to  her  case.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  give  me  an  acknowledgment  in  their 
presence,  and  she  expressed  her  wilKngness  to  do  it.  In  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
M'Owne's  presence,  shortly  after.  Miss  Sanrin  went  on  her  knees  and  acknowledged 
tending  the  letters,  and  asked  their  forgiveness.  I  asked  her  to  give  me  written 
acknowledgments,  and  she  did  so.  One  was  dated  the  4th  of  August,  1862,  and 
the  second  the  6th  of  August,  1862.  The  first  is  in  her  handwriting,  and  I  ob- 
jected to  it,  as  it  was  not  sufiSciently  explicit.  The  first  was,  "  I  acknowledge  to 
have  written  two  notes  to  my  nncle,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mathews,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Mary's,  Drt^hedi,  and  that  I  sent  them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  superiors." 
I  then  wrote  the  following,  which  she  signed; — "  I  acknowledge  to  have  written 
two  letters  to  my  uncle,  the  Sev.  Mr.  Mathews,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mary's, 
Drogbeda,  to  ohtain  his  assistance  in  procuring  my  admiiision  into  another  com- 
munity ;  and  I  sent  those  two  letters  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Superior." 

Mn.  Star  gave  an  account  of  her  conversations  with  the  plaintiff's  mother ; 
Mrs.  Saurin  had  also  described  this  oonversation  in  her  evidence,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  remarked  how  different  the  two  versions  were.  Mrs.  Sanrin  asked 
me  to  take  her  daughter  to  Hull,  and  live  happily  together ;  but  I  refused,  because 
she  wonld  be  a  bad  example  to  the  novices.  I  told  her  I  was  surprised  she  knew 
nothing  about  her  daughter,  and  I  quoted  a  part  of  plaintiff's  letter  to  her  uncle, 
where  she  regretted  her  mamma  knowing  it.  Mm.  Sanrin  appeared  confoaed,  as 
if  detected  in  a  falsehood,  and  mattered  something.  I  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  Baggot-street  institution. 

The  Irard  Chief  Justice. — When  was  it  the  Superior  there  told  you  they  wonld  not 
take  Sister  Scholastica back?  In  Julyor  AagaBt,1862.  Letters  between  communi- 
ties aredestioyed.  I  believe  that  letter  was  destroyed  the  day  after  it  was  received. 

Mrs.  Star  passed  on  to  the  time  when  the  phdotiFs  removal  back  to  Beggot- 
street  was  mooted. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Did  jon,  when  you  wrote  to  the  Superior  at  Baggot- 
street,  think  it  necassai;  to  tell  them  why  you  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  P 
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Yes.  I  think  I  told  her  of  the  clandestine  correspondence. — Then  jon  did  not 
tall  her  all  the  faulta  you  had  to  find  with  Sister  ScholasticaP  No  ;  I  told  her  in 
a  general  way  that  she  wai  imperfect — That  wm  b  very  imperfect  way  of  stating 
it  I  should  have  thought  if  you  intended  to  be  candid  with  them  you  would 
have  given  your  reasons  for  parting  with  her.  I  think  I  let  them  know  about 
the  claudeBtine  correspondence.  They  knew  her  a«  well  as  I  did. — Then  what 
was  the  use  of  your  asking  them  to  take  her  back  P  I  knew  there  was  none,  hut 
I  made  the  application. 

Some  letters  from  Miss  Suurin's  Jesuit  brother  to  her,  Mrs.  Star  said  she 
stopped  because  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  and  cont^mptuoosly  of  her  former 
Superior  in  Baggot^street.  Another  reason  for  withholding  them  was  that  her 
brother  spoke  of  her  having  been  put  in  the  laundry  at  Ba^^t-street  as  an  in- 
digaitj.  He  aaid  of  Baggot-street  that  they  were  torturers  and  tyrants,  or 
tormentors.  He  spoke  of  them  as  Madame  H'Gnire  and  Madame  Whitty,  and 
hoped  they  had  given  her  her  fortune.  Urs.  Star  explained  away  some  of  the 
matters  of  complaint  by  stating  that  they  were  part  of  the  discipline.  Mrs.  Star 
then  gave  some  account  of  her  having  searched  the  plaintiff.  She  sud,  She  had 
some  things  tied  round  her  under  her  cloak,  she  had,  in  fact,  a  bagful  of  things 
fastened  to  her  cincture.  I  went  to  her  room  whilst  pluntiff  was  preparing,  but 
I  don't  distinctly  remember  if  Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanied  me.  She  had  on  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  was  putting  another  pair  over  them.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  told  her  one  pair  would  snfRce  with  the  pair  in  the  basket.  I  think 
she  kept  on  the  pair  and  one  of  the  second  pair.  1  did  not  see  Mrs.  Kennedy 
push  the  plaintiff  down  the  back  stairs.  It  could  not  have  been  done  without  my 
seeing  it.     Plaintiff  made  no  complaint  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  conduct. 

Other  alleged  grievances  of  the  pluntiff  were  explained  away.  She  wore  six 
pockets,  or  at  least  five,  and  Mrs.  Star  emptied  them.  They  contained  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  odds  and  ends  of  various  kinds ;  bags  filled  with  hits  of  calico, 
braid,  silk,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  worsted  thread. 

The  Loid  Chief  Justice. — Were  those  Ibrbidden  things  P  She  might  have  had 
them  if  she  had  permission.  She  had  permission  for  working  materials,  but  not 
for  these  particular  things.  There  was  something  unusual  in  one  individual 
having  such  a  nnmber  of  things  concealed  in  her  pocket.  There  was  also  a 
broken-bladed  penknife.  She  told  me  she  wished  to  get  new  blades  put  into  the 
knife.  I  judged  from  her  manner  it  wm  her  own  knife.  After  her  separation 
from  the  community  I  found  it  was  not  hers,  but  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
other  sisters,  who  claimed  it.  I  used  no  roaghness  or  violence  in  emptying  her 
pockets.  I  directed  her  to  sew  up  all  her  pockets  except  one.  She  bad  more 
lining  in  her  dress  than  I  had,  and  I  requested  her  to  make  it  the  same.  We 
measured  it,  and  I  found  hers  was  double  the  width  of  mine.  I  put  the  scissors 
into  it  to  show  her  where  to  cut  it.  She  cut  the  lining  out  herself  without  taking 
the  habit  off.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  order  of  dismissal  was  made,  her  clothing 
was  as  good  as  the  others  in  many  respects,  and  in  others  better,  and  as  a  whole 
it  was  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  commnoity.  The  winter  clothing  is  not  given  to 
all  at  the  same  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Jnsljce. — Then  why  take  hers  away  P  It  was  an  exceptional 
case.  She  spent  so  much  time  about  remodelling  hers,  that  I  took  charge  of  it. 
She  had  sent  more  clothing  to  the  wash  every  week  than  was  usual ;  that  was 
another  reason  for  my  taking  chaj^  of  them.  In  1862  or  1863  a  regulation  was 
made  limiting  the  sisters'  needful  articles  of  dress;  but  I  discovered  that,  instead 
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of  giving  up  what  I  conaidered  to  b«  superfluous  articles  (ae  I  cougidered  them), 
aha  pat  one  on  another,  and  cat  ap  others  so  as  to  leuen  the  number  without 
lessening  the  substance.  All  the  articles  are  in  common,  but  some  are  applied 
to  particular  personi,  but  the;  may  be  taken  from  them,  and  it  is  frequently  done. 
Sister  ScholasUca's  clothes,  Mrs.  Star  sud,  were  torn  every  week,  in  a  waj  not 
explicable  hy  age  or  wear.  It  was  a  settled  practice  to  take  away  presents  from 
the  sisters  and  was  done  as  an  exercise  of  poverty.  Three  ustors,  Mrs.  Star  said, 
reported  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  Miss  Saurin  took  part  of  the  children's 
dinners.  This  occurred  again  after  an  interval.  Asto  the  stripping  of  the  plain- 
tiff, Mrs.  Star  said,  it  was  done  from  suspicion  that  she  might  have  secreted 
certain  articles  about  her  person  or  in  her  pockets. 

The  sisters,  said  the  defendant,  are  not  allowed  to  converse  with  the  chaplain 
without  permission,  but  Miss  Saurin  frequently  did  it  I  believe  what  I  wrote 
respecting  it  to  the  Bishop  was  a  correct  statement.  I  think  I  first  obserred  it 
in  1857  or  1868.  It  was  reported  to  me  in  1867.  I  am  certain  I  saw  it  in  1858, 
1859,  and  1360.  I  bad  seen  her  go  into  the  hall  and  parlour,  and  speak  to  the 
priest.  In  1861  she  returned  where  the  priest  was,  and  spoke  to  him.  Mine  was 
a  general  statement,  embracing  what  was  within  my  own  knowledge  and  what 
was  reported  to  me.  I  wrote  the  deposi^n,  to  the  beet  of  my  honest  belief- 
Speaking  of  the  commission,  the  defendant  said.  On  the  2nd  of  January  1 
received  the  Bishop's  letter,  giving  the  plaintiff  notice  of  the  commission.  I 
suggested  that  Father  Porter  should  be  on  the  commission,  because  he  knew  the 
case  and  the  community.  Father  Porter  had  become  aware  of  the  case  partly  by 
letter  and  partly  by  the  retreats.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  clandestine  correspondence,  ahei  March,  1863.  I  wrote  to  him  for  advice.  I 
am  almost  sure  1  wrote  to  him  after  he  had  been  named  on  the  commission.  In 
December  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Liverpool  with  a  sister  who  was  about  to  pass 
her  certificate  for  a  training  school.  I  called  on  Father  Porter,  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  him  about  the  case.  I  think  I  heard  a  few  days  afterwards  that 
Dr.  O'Hanlon  had  been  named  on  the  commission.  When  I  received  the 
Bishop's  letter  of  the  Sth  of  January,  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  write  any  thing 
she  pleased  to  the  commissioners,  I  both  read  it  and  showed  it  to  her.  I  offered 
to  give  her  writing  materials,  but  she  declined  to  have  them.  The  next  morn- 
ing ^Sunday)  she  came  to  me,  aud  asked  for  a  little  paper  and  ink  to  write 
down  her  feelings  for  tbe  commissioners.  I  gave  them  to  her  at  once,  and  I 
told  her  if  the  paper  was  not  sufficient  I  would  give  her  more. 

Mrs.  Star  totally  denied  that  Miss  Saurin  was  confined  to  her  room  in  tlie 
manner  she  had  alleged,  neitlier  was  she  guarded.  She  said.  The  direction  I  gave 
was  that  her  movements  were  not  to  be  controlled  in  the  least,  bat  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  do  just  as  she  liked.  I  gave  directions,  however,  that  she 
should  not  be  left  alone.  On  the  30th  of  April,  about  noon,  1  ordered  that  a 
particular  door  should  be  kept  locked,  because  Miss  Saurin  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  room,  and  remaining  so  long  that  she  inconvenienced  the  conunu- 
nity.  There  were  fonr  other  rooms  of  the  same  description  to  which  she  had 
unlimited  access.  Miss  Saurin  was  in  the  habit  at  night  or  early  morning 
of  getting  up  and  going  over  the  house  alone,  and  I  nnder«tood  she  had  been 
seen  in  the  corridor  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  her  tunic  and  without  her 
Btockinga.  I  have  Icamt  that  since,  but  in  my  own  mind  I  believed  she  would. 
I  gave  directions  that  a  sister  should  sleep  in  the  corridor,  aud  that  a  string 
should  be  attached  to  her  bed  and  Miss  Saurin 's  .door,  that  if  Miss  Saurin  should 
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come  out  it  should  awaken  the  sister,  and  she  shoatd  accompaoj  her  about  the 
house.  The  rope  did  aot  faaten  the  door.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  MJbb 
Sanrin'a  ^ing  out. 

CrosB-eiamined. — Ib  one  of  the  most  binding  mles  of  this  order  absolato  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Superior?  Not  absolute. — How  is  it  qualified  P  The 
eiaters  are  hound  to  obej  the  Superior  in  all  that  is  without  Bin,  as  far  as  her 
anthority  extends.  For  example,  if  the  Superior  thought  a  sister  ought  for  a 
certain  fault  to  be  placed  last  in  the  communit]'.  and  deprived  of  her  vote  in  the 
chapter,  she  could  not  impose  that  penance  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop. 
I  might  propose  it,  hut  I  could  not  put  it  into  execution. — Yon  might  hold  that 
punishment  over  her?  Yes. — It  ia  part  of  the  virtue,  excellence,  or  goodness  of 
a  nun  to  think  according  to  the  thoughts  of  those  above  her,  and  to  submit  her- 
self, her  mind,  and  thoughts,  to  them  ?  Yes. — It  is  a  desirable  thing  in  a  nun 
to,  as  &r  as  possible,  submit  her  judgment  to  that  of  her  Superior?  Yes.— She 
would  feel  that  to  be  an  obligation  if  she  could  do  it  without  sin  P  Not  as  an 
obligation.  She  wonld  feel  it  right  to  do  so. — Is  it  the  du^  of  a  novice  to  ob^ 
the  mother  aoperior  as  if  she  held  her  authority  from  God  rather  than  through 
servile  fear  P  That  ia  one  of  oar  rules. — And  it  would  be  still  more  the  duty  of 
a  nnn  to  do  thatP  Yea,  having  taken  the  vows. — Another  part  of  the  rules  aaya, 
that  they  are  to  regard  the  directions  of  their  auperior  as  coming  fivm  God  P 
Yes, — That  is  influential  on  their  consciences  p  Yes. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Superior  to  lovingly  correct  and  sweetly  admonish  sisters  when  wrong,  without 
lessening  the  gravity  of  their  faults  t  It  is.  I  consulted  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  M'Owne  about  the  treatment  of  Miss  Sanrin,  and  no  one  else.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  written  customs  or  printed  rules  about  expulsion  for  writing 
letters.  The  authority  of  the  Superior  to  withhold  letters  ia  traditional.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  the  Mother  Superior  is  to  open  all  letten  to  sisters,  whatever 
posilJon  they  may  occupy  in.  the  community.  I  withheld  a  letter  from  Miss 
Saurin's  Jesuit  brother  for  six  weeks. — Why  was  it  better  to  deliver  It  to  Miss 
Saurin  at  that  time  than  when  it  was  received  ?  I  spoke  to  her  about  the  letter, 
and  ahe  condemned  bar  brother  for  having  written  it.  I  either  read  the  letter 
or  told  her  what  was  in  it.  I  condemned  her  brother. — You  condemned  him  first, 
and  in  all  htunility,  as  a  good  nun,  she  agreed  with  you  P  Not  if  I  were  wrong. 
— It  was  her  duty  to  submit  her  judgment  to  yours  if  she  possibly  could  P  If 
she  considered  my  judgment  did  not  err. — Yon  expresKed  your  opinion  about 
her  Jesnit  brother  very  strongly  ?  I  expressed  my  opinion,  hut  not,  aa  far  aa  I 
recollect,  very  strongly. — You  cannot  »«y  it  is  not  the  duty  of  all  persons  in  the 
order  to  submit  their  judgment  and  opinion,  aa  far  as  they  can  without  sin,  to 
those  placed  over  them  P  They  ought  to  do  so.  I  know  Miss  Saurin  said  her 
brother  was  wrong.  Mrs.  Star  then  spoke  of  having  examined  Miss  Sanrin's 
pockets. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Are  these  the  things  which  were  in  them  (handing  up 
a  small  parcel  of  pikers)  P  No ;  these  were  taken  from  her  desk.^You  are  quite 
right.  Let  me  ask  yon  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of  taking  away  these  papers, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  devotional  note  of  one  kind  or  another?  My  reason  for 
taking  away  those  papers  was  this.  When  I  saw  she  made  notes  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  community,  I  wished  to  take  away  from  her  every  facility  for 
writing  auch  notes. — Can  yon  point  out  a  single  thing  in  them  which  a  good, 
pious,  God-loving  woman  might  not  be  delighted  to  read  P  I  repeat,  that  I  took 
them  so  that  she  might  not  have  paper  on  which  to  make  notes  to  the  disadvan* 
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tage  of  tlie  commnnit]'.  When  I  took  tlie  papers  awaj  I  bad  no  inUntion  to 
retarn  them,  becaoM  I  had  no  hope  of  her  leaTing  the  coDvent.  Afterwards, 
when  I  thoDght  she  wonld  leare,  I  pre»erred  them  in  order  that  thejr  might  be 
returned  on  her  leBTing. — Why  were  those  papen  not  returned  on  which  she 
conld  not  find  room  to  writoP  I  can  give  no  reason,  except  that  it  never  entered 
mj  mind  to  return  them. — Maya  nan,  a  woman  who  devotes  herself  to  Chrietiaa 
life,  or  not,  liave  little  scraps  of  devotional  worahip  and  bits  of  poeti;  for  her 
own  private  nseP    Certainlj. 

Another  parcel  of  papers  waa  handed  to  the  witness,  and  she  admitted  ^t 
ihey  also  were  taken  away  front  Miss  Sanrin. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justioe. — Had  yon  nootber  motive  in  taking  avray  these  papera 
than  to  prevent  her  writing  on  them  any  thing  disparaging  to  the  sisters  ?  None 
whatever. 

Croes-eraminaUon  continaed. — The  little  book  of  devotions  prodoced  belonged 
to  a  deceased  sister,  whose  medal  it  was  said  Miss  Sanrin  had  stolen.  The  book 
had  an  inscription  upon  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased  sister,  who  gave  it 
to  Miss  Saurin.  It  was  with  my  permission  that  Hiss  Sanrin  used  the  book 
nntil  1865.  In  Jano&iy  of  tbat  year  all  the  sisters,  by  mj  directions,  gave  np 
their  devotional  books  as  an  exercise  of  poverty,  and  there  was  afterwards  a 
redistribution  of  them.  It  was  then  that  the  inscription  "  Sist«r  Mary  Eathe- 
rine  "  was  rubbed  ont  of  this  book.  The  books  were  redistribnted  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  do  not  remember  any  other  death-bed  gift  to  a  sister  except  this.  It 
was  the  following  Augost  tbat  I  beard  about  the  medal.  The  tablets  of  Miss 
Saurin  were  not  covered  with  writing  when  I  first  saw  them — some  of  the  pages 
were  blank.  I  found  other  things  written  upon  them  than  what  should  be  there, 
and  I  took  them  away.  She  s^d,  "Pray  don't  read  my  confession;"  and  I  replied, 
"  Not  for  any  consideration  whatever."  I  asked  her  to  efface  from  the  tablets  what 
she  had  written,  eicept  the  first  page  and  the  disposition  of  her  lime,  and  she  did 
so,  with  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  wetted  with  her  mouth.  I  cannot 
say  the  tablets  remain  in  the  same  state  still,  as  I  directed  a  sister  to  clean  them. 
I  gave  her  no  particular  direction  on  the  subject.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I  should  leave  the  tablets  just  as  they  were  when  I  received  than.  Mrs.  Kapter 
was  the  Hster  who  cleaned  them.  She  is  in  Hull.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
Miss  Sanrin  had  difficulties  and  troubles  of  her  own,  and  made  these  notes  with  a 
view  to  confession.  There  were  three  or  four  pages  of  writing  affecting  other 
sisters.  The  scapular  produced  is  what  I  took  fiom  Miss  Saurin.  It  ia  a  devo- 
tional emblem  to  wear  about  the  neck.  I  fonnd  it  in  her  pocket.  At  the  aaine 
time  I  took  from  bcr  a  relic-case. — Does  that  piece  of  paper  which  was  token 
from  the  case  not  contain  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  Christians  of  your  deno- 
mination value  most  highly  (handing  up  the  paper)?  I  think  not  -,  there  is  no 
authentication  of  it. — Does  not  the  paper  say  that  it  b  a  piece  of  the  tme  cross  P 
Yes. — Was  that  taken  from  her  P  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  that  before.  She  might  have  had  suoh  a  thing. — What  was  tbe  good  of 
taking  away  from  her  things  of  that  kind?  I  cannot  give  any  answer.  I  admit 
I  took  a  relic-case  from  her.    It  is  now  at  HuU. 

Tbe  Solicitor-General  then  handed  the  witness  a  small  card  representing  our 
Saviour  kneeling  at  the  cross,  and  underneath  the  words,  "  Pray  for  your  sister 
Mary  Theresa  Magdalen,"  and  asked  her  if  she  supposed  Miss  Sanrin  would  write 
upon  that.  Her  reply  was  that  she  thought  she  might.  Miss  Sanrin  had  two 
sisters  who  are  Carmelite  nuns,  and  this  card,  no  doubt,  came  from  one  of  them. 
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— Yoa  reillj  beliered  she  would  write  on  this  caidP  All  these  thingewere 
taken  awaj  at  the  same  time,  and  I  did  not  notice  what  they  conBigted  of.— You 
hwked  into  her  pockete  to  see  if  ;oa  could  find  a  child's  ^nner  nnder  the  pre- 
tence of  looking  at  her  stay-lace,  and  yoa  found  the  relic-case  P  Yes. — Can  yon 
give  any  reason  for  taking  these  things  from  her  except  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing an  indignity  P  It  was  not  done  for  that  purpose.  I  told  her  I  would  return 
them  to  her  when  her  conduct  was  better. 

The  qaeslion  of  insufficient  clothing  was  gone  into,  and  the  articles  of  dress  in 
which  Miaa  Sannu  left  the  convent  were  produced  in  court,  and  literally  "  held  up 
to  ridicule." — Are  these  the  skirts  (exhibiting  some  very  dilapidated  garments)  P 
They  are. — Look  at  the  stockings  ;  they  are  very  interesting.  (These  articles 
were  rerymnch  worn,  and  darued  with  woretedof  various  colours.)  The  witness 
examined  them,  as  well  as  the  underclothing,  which  was  old  and  scanty,  and 
admitted  that  all  were  worn  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  she  left.— Mra.  Star 
was  then  asked  if  the  incoherence  and  excitement  she  noticed  once  in  Miss 
Saurin's  manner  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  her  state  of  mind,  arising  from 
the  conviction  that  she  had  not  sufficiently  self-abased  herself  for  murmuring 
while  having  to  eat  some  mouldy  bread,  rather  than  to  any  inclinatjou  to 
complun  of  her  Superior's  conduct  Her  answer  was  that  she  did  not  think 
that  was  the  tine  version  of  tbe  matter,  and  that  she  adhered  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  subject  on  the  preceding  day.  She  did  not  go  down  on  her  knees, 
nor  cry,  nor  go  through  the  necessary  form  of  self-accusation. — Id  1665  did  not 
the  complaints  reach  such  a  head  that  yon  determined  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Saurin,  if 
possible  P  In  April,  18B6,  I  tendered  my  resignation. — On  the  ground  that  either 
you  or  she  should  go  P  Not  on  that  ground.  I  sent  it,  bendjide,  entirely  for  my- 
self, and  hoped  the  Bishop  would  accept  it.  Those  who  could  have  taken  my  place, 
if  mj  resignation  had  been  accepted,  were  Miss  Saurin,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
M'Owne,  Mrs.  King,  and  nine  or  ten  others.  The  first  seven  professed  are  eli- 
gible for  the  position.  They  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  been  professed 
five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a  convent  newly  established. — Did  you  know  that 
before  the  depositions  were  prepared,  the  Bishop  had  determined  to  send  Misa 
Saurin  awayp  I  knew  he  was  determined  to  dismiss  her  if  the  accusations 
agUDst  her  were  proved. — Did  the  other  sisters  know  thatP  Mrs.  Kennedy  did, 
but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  others.  I  asked  each  of  the  sisters  to  write  her 
individual  experience  of  Miss  Sanrin.  These  papers  were  submitted  to  me.  I 
did  not  correct  tbem  myself,  but  I  asked  each  sister  to  make  altentions  where 
she  was  not  quite  positive  as  to  the  facts,  and  I  reminded  her  of  other  things 
which  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  They  all  passed  under  my  supervision  before 
they  went  to  the  Bishop,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  written  at 
Clifford. 

The  defendant  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  the  plaintiff's  conduct  with  a 
priest  at  Hull. — You  say  in  your  statement  that  you  perceived  a  great  forward- 
ness, and  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  when  he  was  at  the  convent,  and 
that  yon  had  an  undefined  feeling  of  uneasiness,  &c.  Now  what  do  you  mean 
by  all  thatP  Do  you  mean  a  charge  of  improper  behaviour  against  herP  By  no 
means. — What  do  yon  mean  by  excitement  P  That  she  was  not  in  her  ordinary 
state. — So  that  it  made  you  uneasy  P  Yes. — Now,  you  saw  the  statements  of  the 
other  sisters,  and  the  lay-sisters  P  Yes. — Well,  in  one  of  them  there  is  this 
passage : — "  I  have  noticed  her  manner  very  familiar  with  one  of  the  priesta.  I 
saw  her  once  on  her  knees  beside  him  entreating  him  to  go  with  her."  Now, 
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wlut  did  Jon  mean  bj  Bending  tbat  to  the  Biafaop  P  It  taroa  eotirelj  on  th« 
mlea. — TnmB  on  the  rules — what  ruleaP  (The  witnna  refeired  to  a  passage  in 
the  rules,  which  wm  re*d,  m  to  a  becoming  graritj  of  deinMoouT.)  Then  all 
joD  meant  b;  sending  that  statement  wu  that  she  had  not  preserved  in  her 
deportinent  a  gnvitj  becoming  a  religions.  That  was  all  jod  meant  F  Yes. — 
Then  don't  yoD  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  said  so  P  It  did  not 
occur  to  me. — Did  it  not  occur  to  ;oa  that  any  one  might  naturally  think  it 
meant  much  more  ?     I  don't  think  the  Bishop  would  have  thought  so. 

The  neit  witness  was  Mra.  Kennedy,  the  oo-deteodant.  the  then  Mother 
Superior,  andABsiatant'Snperiorat  the  time  of  the  matters  in  question.  She  was- 
alwajs  one  of  the  pereons  called  "discreeta."  who  would  he  conimlted  on  all 
matters.  She  spoke  of  Miss  Sanrin's  perpetual  little  iitegolaritiee,  and  charged 
her  with  "  a  great  want  of  moral  principle  and  uprigbtneas."  She  said,  another 
tault  Hiss  Saorin  had,  and  the  worst,  was  her  want  of  truth.  We  ronld  aorcely 
believe  a  word  she  said.  I  may  add  that  Mis.  Star  was  the  last  to  see  it  or 
believe  it,  insomuch  that  she  once  or  twice  corrected  me  for  want  of  charity.  She 
acknowledged  that  she  had  deceived  Mrs.  M'Owne,  and  told  innamerable  lies. 
At  least  that  was  the  effect  of  what  she  said. 

The  witness  then  spoke  of  Miss  Saorin 's  conduct  as  teacher  in  the  schools.  She 
said,  I  gave  her  the  charge  of  a  class  reading  monoajllabtea,  and  most  of  whom 
tdieady  knew  their  letters,  and  on  ciumining  this  class,  according  to  my  cnstom, 
I  found  about  ux  weeks  after  she  had  had  charge  of  it  that  the  children,  instead 
of  making  any  pn^ress,  had  forgotten  t^eir  letten.  Onr  schools  being  under 
Government,  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  children  progress  steadily,  and  oonse- 
qnently  I  had  to  take  the  class  from  her  and  give  her  an  inbnt-class  to  attend 
to.  In  the  same  manner  she  shortened  the  time  for  the  children's  lessons  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  time-table.  It  was  reported  to  me,  and  on  going  into  the 
schools  I  found  it  was  the  cane.  I  had  the  books  redistributed,  and  the  class  com- 
menced agtun.  In  honesty  we  are  bonnd  t«  have  two  hours  foreach.orwe  have  no 
right  to  the  Government  grant.  There  were  complaints  that  she  took  the  chil- 
dren's dinners,  and  nttimately,  Mrs.  Kennedy  said,  she  had  to  be  removed  to  an 
in&nt-school  out  of  the  convent,  where  a  sister  wis  placed  with  her.  On  the 
occasion  of  searehing  her  pockets,  Mrs.  Kennedy  said.  Mis.  Star's  manner  was 
very  gentle — particularly  so.  Mrs.  Star  took  the  notes  out  of  her  pocket  and 
read  them.     We  understood  them  perfectly  well. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — There  is  very  bad  spelling  in  the  notes.  She  csmnot 
spell. — So  I  should  think.  It  seems  strange  that  she  should  have  had  to 
pnt  up  the  schools  at  Clifford.  The  witness  continued,  She  was  clothed  as  well 
as  the  other  sisters,  but  I  know  that  she  destroyed  her  things.  We  all  wear 
old  clothes.  As  a  practice  of  poverty  we  wear  our  clothes  as  long  as  they  will 
keep  together.  This  is  the  fourteenth  year  I  have  been  constantly  wearing  the 
habit  I  have  on.  The  sisters  saw  that  the  Mother  Superior  was  fretting  very 
much.  We  aU  really  felt  ashamed  test  Miss  Sanrin's  taking  the  children's  dinnen 
should  bring  disgraoo  upon  the  convent,  and  one  of  the  sisterhood,  who  is  now 
dead,  came  and  begged  me  to  write  to  the  Bishop  about  the  matter.  I  wrote 
accordingly,  but  Mrs.  Star  did  not  see  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  pnt  in  and  read.  It  asked  the  Bishop  to  remove  the  plaintiff. 
The  witness  went  on  to  say  she  afterwards  wrote  out  a  statement,  or  deposition, 
of  her  personal  experiences  of  Miss  Sanrin.  (The  stAtement  was  pnt  in  and  read. 
It  stated,  in  addition  to  the  beta  deposed  by  the  witness,  that  her  opinion  of 
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Miss  Saorin'a  religioua  career  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  grossest  iaUehood, 
deceit,  and  trickery,  aggravated  in  her  endeavours  io  attract  the  attention  of 
eit«mB  and  to  sow  discord  between  the  Superior  and  the  sisters,  and  that  if  she 
wsa  not  soon  removed  she  would  break  the  heart  of  the  reverend  Mother,  and 
effect  the  spiritual  and  temporal  min  of  the  convent.)  Mrs.  Kenned;  said,  with 
reference  to  this.  I  wrote  at  the  time  what  I  considered  to  be  perfectly  trae,  but 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  so  much  about  legal  evidence  as  I  do  now.  In  1866 
plaintiff  came  to  me  about  an  article  of  dress,  and,  believing  she  was  tolling  me  a 
&lBehood,  I  inquired  of  a  sister  in  her  presence  if  she  had  repaired  Miss  Sauiin's 
cloak,  and  she  assured  me  she  had  done  so  particnlarly  well.  Mies  Saarin  denied 
it  again,  and  became  particnlarly  noisy  about  it.  That  is  against  the  rule,  and 
she  asserted  what  she  said  was  true — "  as  sure  as  the  hand  was  on  her  body," 
which  was  a  very  nnlady like  expression.  Aflerthe  visit  of  her  brother  she  appeared 
to  ti7  all  means  U)  make  herself  ill.  She  abstained  from  food.  She  conld  not 
possibly  support  herself  with  what  she  took.  Proper  food,  the  same  aa  the  reat 
of  the  community  had,  was  provided  for  her.  She  would  sit  up  in  bed  without 
clothes,  except  her  tunic,  and  then  she  would  get  out  and  pnt  her  feet  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  and  so  on.  When  in  the  bath-room  she  was  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  and  might  have  gone  out  at  any  time.  She  was  stopped  for  a  minul« 
or  two  when  a  novice  was  in  the  corridor.  She  left  her  room  on  an  average  about 
t«n  times  every  day.  She  could  not  have  gone  out ;  a  sister  wonld  have  been 
with  her.  That  was  done  for  self-preeervation.  We  thought  if  she  were  left 
alone  she  would  write  on  slips  of  paper  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  throw  them  out 
of  window,  and  so  create  a  disturbance.  For  that  reason  also  Uie  blind  was  kept 
down. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Was  any  thing  done  to  prevent  her  leaving  at  any 
moment  ?  No ;  we  should  have  been  only  too  glad  if  she  had  gone.  We  would 
have  given  her  money  to  leave,  bnt  we  should  have  accompanied  her  by  the 
Bishop's  direction,  and  we  should  have  worn  onr  religious  dresses. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  in  explanation  of  some  of  ber  statement*  on  cross- 
examination,  but  nothing  material  was  elicited. 

Mrs.  Mary  M'Owne,  known  as  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  was  the  next  witness.  She 
gave  the  same  description  of  Miss  Saurin  as  an  nnmanageahle,  restless,  and  tire- 
some person,  who  continually  admitted  ber  faults,  and  continnally  repeated  them. 
Once  when  re-questioned  about  an  alleged  letter  she  had  sent  clandestinely,  Miss 
Saurin  said  she  "  had  made  a  promise  before  the  blessed  sacrament  not  to 
answer  any  more  questions  respecting  it."  She  was  very  telkative  ;  "  the  only 
time  when  she  was  silent  was  when  she  had  no  one  to  speak  te." 

Mrs.  Neligon,  one  of  the  sisters,  bore  testimony  to  acts  of  greediness  on  the 
plaintitTs  part.  She  would  meet  the  children  of  the  better  class  as  they  came 
into  school,  take  their  dinners  and  examine  them.  The  witness  said  she  saw  Misa 
Sanrin  take  portions  of  three  children's  dinners.  Pastry  or  currant-cake  was 
what  was  taken. 

Mrs.  Hewetson.  called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Frances,  spoke  definitely  as  te 
the  accusations  of  thefl,  including  a  peculiarly  shocking  one  of  robbing  the  body 
of  a  dead  sister.  She  said,  I  missed  two  pairs  of  new  gloves,  which  I  afterwards 
saw  Miss  Saurin  wearing ;  one  pair  aboat  a  month  afterwards,  the  other  pair 
about  three  years  afterwards.  *I  missed  from  my  trunk  three  yards  of  bUck 
woollen  material  and  some  black  ribbon.  That  material  I  saw  Miss  Saurin 
wearing  in  the  form  of  an  apron,  and  the  ribbon  she  used  as  string*.    Tn  1859 
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two  children  iniased  thimbles.  I  saw  them  in  Hisa  Sanrin't  work-bwicet.  She 
took  some  packagea  of  ueedlw  and  aboat  a  doten  spoob  of  cotton  oot  of  mj 
woTk-box.  I  did  not  epeak  to  her,  because  ihe  was  a  profecaed  atster  and  I  wu 
only  a  postulant.  In  October,  1859,  Sister  Marj  Katherine  died  of  coasnmption. 
Plaintiff  was  infirmarian,  and  I  was  her  aasiitant  We  had  to  prepare  her  body 
for  borial.  It  ia  oar  custom  to  bury  sisten  in  their  entire  habit — a  full  suit  of 
their  drees,  as  they  were  dressed  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  I  recollect  get- 
ting out  the  deceased  sister's  habit  for  that  parpoee.  She  desired  me  to  get  oot 
another  habit  of  Sister  Mary  Katherine's — a  better  one  than  ahe  was  bnried  in — 
and  to  take  out  one  of  the  inside  sleeves,  while  she  herHslf  took  oat  the  other. 
She  told  me  she  wanted  the  inside  sleeves  to  put  on  the  deceased  sister.  She  put 
them  OD.  I  afUnrsrds  saw  her  take  them  off  the  deceased  sister  and  put  them 
away  with  some  other  artidea  of  Sister  Mary  Katherine's  weariag  app«rel.  A 
short  time  before  the  coffin  was  screwed  down  I  was  with  Hiss  Saorin  in  the 
chapel,  where  it  then  was.  Miss  Saurin  took  off  the  outside  aleeres.  She  gave 
them  to  me,  telling  roe  at  the  same  time  to  pat  them  out  of  sight,  behind  the 
stalls  in  the  chapel.  I  afterwards  saw  Miss  Saorin  wear  those  sleeves,  and  sii 
months  later  I  saw  them  in  her  cell.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the  sleeves. 
I  knew  them.  Miss  Sanrin  drew  the  church  cloak  in  which  the  sister  was  to  be 
buried  over  the  body,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  sleeves  wonld  not  be  uotioed. 
The  dying  sister  had  asked  me  to  sew  her  silver  devotional  medal  to  her  scapular, 
and  put  them  both  on  her,  as  she  wished  them  to  be  buried  with  her.  I  did  so, 
and  placed  the  medal  and  scapular  on  her  before  she  died.  I  saw  it  on  her  when 
she  was  dead.  Before  the  coffin  was  brought  down  I  looked  at  the  scapnlar,  and 
saw  that  tbe  medal  was  cut  off  it.  No  one  but  Miss  Sanrin  and  myself  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  body.  I  did  not  cut  off  or  take  tbe  medal  In  1869  a 
present  of  tarts  was  sent  to  the  convent.  They  were  given  to  her  as  refectorian. 
I  don't  know  whatbecame  of  them.  They  were  never  used  in  the  refectory.  Miss 
Saurin  n^Iected  Sister  Mary  Katherine  when  she  was  dying.  She  gave  hersalt 
butter  when  her  lips  and  month  were  sore.  There  was  iresh  butter  in  the  house, 
and  I  changed  the  salt  for  it,  bnt  Mies  Saurin  reproved  me  and  changed  it.  She 
also  gave  her  very  poor  weak  t«a,  nearly  cold.  There  are  other  things  of  the 
same  kind  which  I  saw,  bnt  do  not  Donr  remember.  T  saw  her  once  put  forward 
the  clock,  and  two  or  three  times  putting  it  hack.  I  did  not  toll  about  the 
clothes  which  had  been  taken  from  Sister  Mary  Katherine  from  conscientious 
motives,  nor  would  I  ever  have  named  it  bnt  for  the  present  action. — What 
were  the  conscientious  motives  f  I  considered  it  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
one  that  would  be  Ukely,  if  known,  to  injure  the  character  of  Miss  Sanrin  for 
life. — After  yon  made  your  statement  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  did  you  ask  advice  as  to 
what  you  had  not  told  her  ?  I  did,  of  my  spiritual  director.  I  eipr««sed  a  wish, 
either  to  the  Mother  Superior  or  Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  send  in  a  further  statement 
I  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  witness  was  closely  cross-eiamined  on  the  matter,  but  her  teetimoDj  was 
not  shaken. 

Another  witness  was  Mrs.  Martha  Kerr,  whose  name  in  reli^on  was  Sister 
Hary  Elizabeth  Joseph.  She  said,  I  heard  Miss  Saurin  tell  untruths  almost 
daily,  especially  about  the  clock.  I  had  charge  of  the  clock,  and  had  a  good 
watch  at  that  time,  and  could  notice  when  it  was  altered.  I  saw  Miss  Saurin 
at  least  five  times  altering  it;  she  did  not  seo  me,  as  I  was  in  the  corridor. 
She  always  denied  it  most  positively.  The  very  mention  of  the  clock  was  enough 
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to  mahe  her  get  up  and  denjr  having  touched  it.  When  passing  tiirougb  the 
Hchoote  I  always  heard  ber  tongnn. — Were  yoa  educated  and  brought  up  as  a 
lad;  P  YeB ;  I  tbink  I  wa». — And  did  you  think  the  menial  work  degrading  ? 
Not  at  all.  Mrs.  Eerr  described  a  violent  scene  between  the  plaintiff  and  Mrs. 
Star.  I  saw  Miss  Saurin,  she  said,  moviag  her  hands  violentlj,  and  I  tbonghl 
she  was  about  to  strike  Beverend  Mother ;  so  I  went  over  and  put  my  arms 
round  Reverend  Mother,  so  that  if  she  did  strike,  the  blow  should  &11  upon  me. 

Mtb.  Theresa  Collingwood,  known  in  reli^on  as  Siator  Mary,  more  particularly 
described  an  occurrence  which  had  been  alluded  to  before.  In  L8S8  or  1859 
Father  Mottler  was  arranging  the  desks,  when  the  plaintiff  went  to  him  and  aaked 
him  to  go  with  her.  She  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Mottler,  will  you  comep"  He  did 
not  ^pear  to  hear  her,  and  then  she  knelt  down,  took  the  tools  out  of  his  hand, 
and  said  be  should  not  do  any  more  until  be  had  gone  with  her.  She  (the  witness) 
afUrwards  heard  hia  Innch  was  ready.  It  was  different  to  nans'  conduct.  They 
were  generally  grave  and  sedate.  That  was  what  sbe  meant  by  her  being  forward, 

Cross^iamioed  by  the  Solicitor-Oeueral. — You  say  in  your  deposition,  "  She 
drew  me  out,  eucoDraged  me  to  speak  about  young  men,  and  would  go  any  lengths, 
and  never  seemed  weary  of  listening,  that  I  have  oiten  since  blushed  that  I  should 
have  said  any  thing  about  it." — What  do  you  mean  by  "  it  "f  I  was  a  pupil  in 
the  school  at  the  time,  and  Miss  Saurin  used  to  ask  me  if  I  was  an  aduiirer  of 
men — if  I  intended  to  marry,  their  employment,  age,  and  where  they  lived. — 
What  was  there  in  that  to  make  you  blush  P  My  answering  her  these 
questions.  It  is  contrary  to  a  religious  life,  and  not  what  a  young  girl  should 
be  asked. 

The  Itight  Rev.  Dr.  Comthwaite,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley,  wa« 
called.  He  stated  that  the  convents  at  Clifford  and  Hull  were  under  his  juris- 
diction. My  authority,  he  said,  extends  to  the  removal  of  any  members  of  the 
community,  and  a  good  cause  of  removal  would  be  conduct  such  as  would  tend  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  community,  even  though  in  the  individual  there 
was  not  necessarily  any  great  fault  Habitual  disregard  of  the  rules  would  be  an 
adequate  cause,  as  it  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  community,  and 
this  although  the  breaches  of  the  rules  did  not  imply  grave  moral  fault.  There 
is  an  appeal  from  my  judgment  to  the  Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop,  and  from 
him  to  the  Holy  See.  My  authority  extends  to  the  mode  in  which  I  am  to  exer- 
cise it ;  DO  special  method  is  prescribed.  I  am  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  me,  and  to  exercise  my  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Subject 
to  the  power  of  appeal,  I  am  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  of  removal. 
Asked  as  to  expulsion,  the  Bishop  said,  I  feel  a  difficulty  as  to  the  word  "  ex- 
pulsion," as  it  appears  to  involve  a  penalty.  I  should  prefer  the  word  "dismissal" 
or  "  removal."  The  power  of  removal  has  nothing  neceetarily  to  do  with  the 
power  of  dispensation  from  vows — that  is,  I  may  order  the  removal  without 
reference  to  dispensation  Irom  vows. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Would  that  prevent  the  nun  fixim  entering  into 
another  house  ? 

The  Bishop. — Practically  it  would  involve  the  impossibility  of  admission  into 
any  other.  The  Bishop  went  on  to  say,  The  vows  of  these  nuns  were  "  simple,'' 
not  "solemn,"  and  so  their  dispensation  was  not  reserved  for  the  Holy  See,  as 
was  the  case  with  solemn  vows,  except  that  the  dispensation  of  the  vow  of  chas- 
tity was  always  reserved  for  the  Holy  See.  As  regards  the  other  two  vows, 
obedience,  and  poverty,  1  could  dispense  with  them  for  sufiicient  cause,  and  that 
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without  anj  special  Mithoritjr  from  Rome,  And  bj  virtue  of  my  proper  Episoopil 

The  Bishop  went  on  to  state  the  appeals  that  had  been  nude  to  him  fiom 
time  to  time  b;  Mrs.  Star  and  Hiss  Sanrin.  In  conseqaenee  of  a  letter  firom 
UisB  Saurin,  he  resolTed  to  hold  a  visitation  at  the  ranvent,  and  held  it  in 
November,  1862.  The  concltuion  he  caroe  to  was  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
which  conld  authorize  him  to  take  anj  farther  steps.  As  matters  went  on  he 
came  to  the  opinioa  that  for  the  good  of  the  community  Sister  Scholastica  ought 
to  go.  On  the  17tb  of  September,  1866,  he  received  a  letter  Irom  Father  Saurin, 
in  which  the  writer  said, — 

"  I  saw  mj  poor  darling  this  morning,  and  intem^ted  her  under  the 
tecreey  of  my  priestJy  character,  when  she  revealed  a  mystery  that  exceeded 
all  the  borron  I  ever  heard  or  knew.  Herstory  is  equal  to  any  thing  I  saw  in 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  and  the  horrors  of  which  she  has  been  made  the  victim 
far  surpass  any  thing  that  has  entered  the  minds  of  the  most  &natical  enemies 
of  the  convents.  '  Under  one  operation,  which  was  repeated  foor  times,  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,'  said  she,  'when  Christ,  as  it  were,appeared  to  roe  bound 
and  stripped  at  the  pillar.  I  rtused  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  Iteverend  Mother 
said,  "  See  how  her  eyes  tnm."  1  thought  my  body  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  I 
cried  aloud,  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  make  the  sacrifice."'  When  telling  me  this, 
my  lord,  I  saw  she  was  falling  against  me,  and  you  may  guess  what  was  my 
straggle  and  pain  to  seem  unmoved.  Her  crimes  are  those  of  Christ,  my  lord,  by 
whom  she  is  ever  physically  suituned.  She  is  starved  and  naked,  for  even  her 
covering  by  night  and  day  is  gone  j  she  has  been  watched  lest  she  should  eat  the 
bread  of  the  poor  children,  and,  though  starved,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  die 
rather  than  taste  a  morsel  of  it  She  has  been  dexterously  kept  from  any 
interview  with  yoar  lordship,  and  she  knows  she  is  dying  a  victim.  For,  of  oonne, 
she  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  times  than  leave  the  convent  or  commit  one 
single  sin.  She  has  been  kept  in  ahsolnte  silence,  my  lord,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  during  these  two  years ;  her  greatest  dread  being  lest  she  might 
lose  her  reason  under  these  horrors.  The  train  is  going,  my  lord,  and  yon  will 
pardon  this  scrawl.  Mrs.  Star  has  two  solid  reasons  t«  try  and  keep  poor  darling 
8ist«r  out  of  Ba^^t-street,  and  she  scrupled  not  to  murder  her,  soul  and  body,  to 
gun  that  end.  Adieu,  my  lord,  and  protect  my  poor  darling  Saint — Ever  to 
yon,  "Matthbw  S*rBiir," 

When  I  read  that  letter,  said  the  Bishop,  I  don't  know  what  idea  occurred  to 
my  mind ;  it  seemed  so  absurd.  The  Bishop  then  described  the  arrangements 
for  holding  the  commissioD.  He  was  eubseqnently  cross-examined  by  the  Bolidtor- 
Qeneral  as  follows ; — I  rather  understand,  Bishop,  that  a  person  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  community  for  what  I  may  call  "  incompatibility  of  temper," 
without  any  grave  moral  culpability  P  Yes. — In  such  a  case  it  might  be  that 
where  there  were  two  sides  to  the  qaarrel  those  who  were  wrong  might  be  more 
nnmerons  than  those  who  were  in  the  right?  Yes;  it  might  be  so. — In  snch  a 
case  should  yon  consider  it  right  that  she  should  be  removed  P  Not  that  abe 
should  be  forced  out. — I  mean  by  such  proceedings  as  these  P  The  removal 
might  be  desirable. — Yon  might,  as  I  nnderstand,  think  that  ehe  was  in  the 
right,  and  yet  that  the  interests  of  the  community  might  require  her  removal  P 
That  wonid  be  a  case  for  removal  to  another  convent — That  would  require  ita 
assent  P  Yes. — And  suppose  it  conld  not  be  obtained  P  Then  we  should  hare  to 
leave  her  where  she  was.— At  the  risk  of  the  interest  of  the  oommaai^P     At 
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aome  riak,  no  doubt — Now,  jon  My  yon  consider  jon  are  the  absolato  judge  of 
the  caase  of  removal  P  Yes. — Maj  I  aak  wheteyonget  that)  from  anj  irork  on 
Epiacopal  antbori^  to  which  you  can  refer  meP  Not  that  I  know  of. — It  is 
your  construction  of  the  term  "  Superior,"  for  beyond  that  there  ie  nothing  in 
the  rules  about  itP  It  is  my  view  of  what  ie  involved  in  the  authorify  of 
Superior, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — It  operates  both  ways,  for  I  take  it  they  coold  not 
turn  her  ont  withont  the  Bishop's  assent ;  otherwise  I  am  not  aware  of  any  law 
to  prerent  their  turning  her  out  if  she  was  obnozious  to  them. 

The  Solicitor-Generai.^With  submission,  there  might  be  a  contract  between 
them,  and  they  could  not,  in  violation  of  that,  turn  her  out  from  mere  caprice. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — She  might  have  some  remedy,  though  not  this  par- 
ticular remedy.  What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that  the  power  of  the  Bishop  aa 
Superior  is  prot«ctive  of  the  particular  sister  as  well  as  of  the  community,  for 
they  conH  not  turn  her  out  without  his  assent. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Nodoubt  that  is  so,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  this,  that  they 
tried  to  turn  her  ont  in  1862,  and  be  would  not  let  them  do  so.  (To  tbe  witness.) 
As  I  nnderataud,  you  stated  that  her  dismissal  under  snch  ciraumetances  would 
render  her  removal  to  another  convent  impossible  F  Not  necessarily,  if  on  the 
ground  of  iucompatihility. — She  conld  be  removed,  however,  without  a  dispen- 
sation from  Kome  P  Yes. — Then,  what  was  the  object  of  dispensing  her  &om  her 
TOWS  P  It  would  be  in  her  favour — to  allow  her  greater  freedom  when  she  lefl. — 
But  you  knew  she  was  clinging  with  her  whole  soul  to  her  vows  ?  She  sud  so. 
— "She said  so"!  You  mean  you  did  not  think  she  was  sincereP  1  bad  my 
doubts  about  it. — Then  it  oomes  t*>  this,  that  yon  resolved  to  dispense  her  from 
her  vows  against  her  will  because  youthoaght  her  insincere  P  I  said  nothing  as 
to  the  dispensation ;  it  is  outside  this  case. — But  what  was  the  use  of  dispensing 
her  from  her  vows  if  you  conld  obtain  protection  for  the  community  withont  it, 
and  she  protested  against  it  and  said  she  did  not  want  it  P  It  was  in  her  favour. 
— You  did  it  in  effect  because  yon  thought  her  insincere  P  That  was  not  in  my 
mind  at  the  time.— Yon  had  no  power  to  dispense  her  ftdly  from  her  vows  with- 
ont authority  from  Borne  P  That  is  out«ide  the  present  question. — You  decline 
to  answer  P    I  do. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — But  yon  have  already  told  as  that  only  the  Pope 
could  dispense  with  the  vows  of  chastity  P    Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Well,  will  yon  so  fkr  indulge  me  as  to  tell  me  whether 
yon  conld  dispense  with  the  vow  of  chastity,  or  whether  the  Pope  alone  could  do 
itP  Or  I  with  his  authority. — And  for  that  reason  you  communioated  with 
RomeP  Yes. — WhenP  In  June,  1666. — Had  you,  then,  made  up  your  mind  at 
that  lime  P  I  had  made  up  my  mind  of  the  probable  necessity — the  probable 
need— of  a  dispensation. — You  wonld  hardly  have  applied  to  Borne  for  a  power 
you  did  not  possess  nnleas  you  had  a  strong  belief  that  you  were  likely  to  require 
it?    Certainly. 

The  Bishop  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  not  administered  a  grave 
rebuke  to  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  refusing  Uiss  Saurin's  brother  access 
to  her,  and  be  said  he  could  not  recollect.  He  was  then  reminded  of  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Star's,  in  which  she  makca  some  reference  to  it,  and  he  said  he  had  no 
particular  remembrance  of  it  Pressed  still  further,  he  admitted  that  Mrs.  Star 
had  cried  on  that  occasion.  The  Bishop  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether, 
between  the  time  when  Mre.  Star  threatened  to  resign  on  account   of  Uiw 
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Ssurin  and  the  holding  of  the  communon,  he  had  been  at  the  ooaTent  or 
had  seen  Hn.  Star,  and  he  Mud  be  really  oonld  not  remember.  —  Praj, 
when  there  ia  an  application  to  Borne  tor  a  diipensation,  ii  the  raatter  gtnw 
into,  or  is  the  facolt;  granted  aa  a  matter  of  cooise  P  It  is  granted,  loving 
the  Biahop  to  act  npon  it  or  not  aa  he  maj  think  prc^r. — Yoa  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  yon  might  have  to  nse  it  f  Yes ;  but  I  was  not  boond  to  do  so. — 
What  waa  the  me  of  the  oommiasion  P  To  afford  the  aociued  a  &ir  oppoitnni^ 
of  explanation  or  defence,  to  inatmct  her  frtenda  as  to  the  groonda  of  her  remoral, 
and  to  enable  me  to  form  mj  own  judgment  with  greater  certainty. — Ton  had 
the  facul^  before  the  commiaaion  iasned  P  Yea. — -For  the  porpoee  of  acting  on 
the  faculty  P  If  in  my  judgment  I  thought  it  right. — The  njtnesaes  were  only 
to  be  called  if  the  commiasionera  were  not  aatiafied  without  p  Yea. — No  amonnt 
of  deeireonher  part  to  tee  her  accnaera  and  hear  their  atatementa  from  tii^own 
moutha  would  Buffiee  to  obtain  t^eir  attendance  P  No ;  they  wen  not  on  their 
trial, — Suppote  they  chose  to  be  aatiafied  with  merely  reading  their  written  atate- 
menta  behind  her  back,  it  would  he  enough  P  Yes  ;  conaidering  tbeir  nnmber, 
credibility,  and  reapectability. — You  were  aatiafied  with  that  P  I  had  b«en  before. 
— And  you  thought  that  it  waa  not  possible  that  they  could  have  combined 
without  being  right  P  Hardly  so. — Then  yon  scarcely  contemplated  the  poeai- 
bility  of  their  &tt«ndance  being  required  F  I  did  not  think  of  it,  bat  I  proTided 
for  it,  if  prudent  and  necessary. — That  u,  if  the  Preeident  deemed  it  "  prudent," 
and  if  "the  witnesses  consented"?  Y'es. — What  did  you  mean  by  "prudent"? 
I  don't  remember. — Did  you  think  it  likely  they  would  not  conaentP  I  don't 
know. — Yon  had  tolerably  made  up  yonr  mind  to  nae  your  &cnlty  ?  I  thonght 
it  probable  I  should  have  to  do  so. — Then  where  was  the  harm  of  telling  her  of 
the  commission  P  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind. — Tou  surely  will  hardly  say 
that.  Would  there  have  been  any  commission  hnt  for  Father  Uathewa  ?  No^ 
there  would  not. — But  she  would  have  been  dismiaaed  P  Yea.  I  should  have 
dismissed  her  if  her  friends  had  not  removed  her. — Yoa  had  made  np  yonr  mind  ? 
Freriously  to  the  commission ;  hut  I  then  fell  hack  on  the  commission.  I  de- 
sired the  aid  of  the  commission  to  enable  me  to  form  a  final  judgment. — Then 
why  should  you  not  tell  her  of  it?  1  don't  know. — Yon  recognized  the  reason 
for  not  placing  Father  CuUamore  on  the  commission ;  that  he  waa  the  confessor 
oftheconventP  Yes.— Did  not  the  same  reason  apply  to  Father  Porter?  Yea; 
but  not  in  the  same  sense ;  he  was  only  the  confeaeor  during  a  retreat ;  but  Mr. 
Cullamore  waa  their  constant  confessor. — Were  yon  aware  that  Mrs.  Star  had 
been  to  Liverpool  to  see  Father  Porter  P  No ;  I  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time  in 
court — You  told  her  to  write  to  Lim  ?  Yee.  (That  was  understood  to  mean  only 
to  tell  him  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  commission.) — Pray,  did  you  understand  that 
he  waa  to  be  on  the  commission  as  a  kind  of  advocate  of  t^e  convent  ?  Oh,  no ; 
only  that  he  was  to  be  there  as  their  friend,  and  for  that  reason  I  put  on  Dr. 
O'Hanlon  aa  a  friend  of  UiMt  Saurin. — That  is  as  an  acquuntBUce  of  Father 
Mathews.  It  has  not  appeared  that  he  was  any  tKeud  of  hera.  You  mean  aa  an 
Hcquaintance  of  his  P  Yes.— Can  you  undertake  to  aay  positively  that  Mr. 
MathewB  did  not  object  to  Father  Porter  ?  No ;  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  i«aiem- 
her. — You  read  the  statements  to  her?  Yes,  as  I  have  stated. — Did  you  read 
the  passage  about  the  medal  P  Yes. — You  are  sure  of  that  P  Yea. — And  then  he 
said,  "  It  is  a  conspiracy  "  p  Yea. — Did  you  consider  that  there  were  any  gnve 
moral  charges  against  herP  No. — No  serioua  crimes?  No  such  thing  ever 
'tered  my  head. — The  matter  of  the  modal,  for  instance,  did  not  that  strike  yoQ 
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as  gerioQS  P  Well,  it  has  rtrnck  me  that  it  might  be  an  iiist»nce  of  kleptomania ; 
that  would  account  Tor  a  great  mnnj  things. — Well,  but  it  appeared  to  yon 
HrioDHp  If  she  were  in  her  fiiU  sensee  it  was  certainljr  Bingular. — "Singular"? 
Yes,  I  should  think  eo. — But  was  it  not  serious,  and  don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  jou  had  in  common  candonr  told  her  of  anch  a  charge  P  You 
see  you  wrote  that  she  was  charged  with  breaches  of  her  vow  of  poverty  (  would 
■he  have  understood  fnm  that  that  she  was  charged^with  stealing  from  a  dead 
body  P  No.— But  you  knew  it  P  I  saw  it  in  the  depoeitions.— Well,  you  knew 
it  was  a  charge  against  berP  It  was  not  intended  to  read  all  the  charges,  but 
only  those  which  bore  upon  the  particular  points.— But,  Bishop,  it  was  a  charge 
against  her?  It  was  not  in  the  summary  of  charges  agwnst  her. — But,  lot  me 
nnderstand,  either  the  chaise  was  tnie  or  not.  Did  yon  believe  it  P  Yes ;  and  I 
accounted  for  it  by  kleptomania.  I  thought  her  not  quite  right  in  her  mind. — 
Well,  but  if  she  was  not  quit«  right  in  her  mind,  was  it  fair  t«  treat  them  as 
breaches  of  her  vow  of  poverty  P  It  was  a  charitable  explanation  of  mine. — She 
was  either  responsible  or  not.  Did  you  think  she  was  not  ?  I  hoped  so. — Did 
yon  make  an  inquiry  to  see  if  she  was  so?  No. — But  if  you  meant  to  treat 
these  things  as  grounds  of  removal,  would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  inquire 
whether  she  was  responsible  P  It  never  occurred  to  me. — Then  she  was  to  suffer 
whether  she  was  respoiuible  or  not?  Not  necessarily  suffer. — She  thought  It 
suffering  P  (The  Bishop  was  understood  to  assent.) — Now  tell  me,  Buhop,  really 
and  seriously,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her 
returning  to  the  world  P  (The  Bishop  made  a  gesture  of  assent) — Well,  now, 
one  question  more.  We  applied  to  you  for  copies  of  the  documents ;  yon  refused 
them  to  us,  but  supplied  IJiem  to  the  other  side  P  Yea. — Do  you  think  that  was 
&ir  to  us  ?  Yes ;  I  acted  under  the  advice  of  their  counsel. — Of  their  counsel  P 
But  was  that  fair  to  us  to  act  upon  their  advice  P 

The  Biahop'a  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ooldie,  was  next  called,  and  went  farther 
into  details  about  the  commission.  He  stated  that  at  its  close  Dr.  (VHanlon  gave 
his  opinion  first.  He  said,  "  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed?  "  The  president  sud, 
"Which  wayP"  Dr.  O'Hanlon  said,  "That  the  charges  are  proved."  The 
commiasioners  were  all  of  that  opinion. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  counter-cbatges  about  which  the  commis 
sionera  oonferred  together.  It  was  discussed  whether  the  other  sisters  should  be 
summoned  to  gi*e  explanations ;  but  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
instructions  did  not  allow  of  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — So  the  commissioners  could  not  ent«r  int«  the 
connter-cbai^ea  ?  No.  This  did  not  alter  their  opiniona  that  the  charges 
were  proved,  and  they  sljll  adhered  to  it.     Each  commissioner  wrote  his  opinion. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Walker,  who  had  been  president  of  tie  commission  of 
inquiry  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff,  was  called  and  examined.  Until  ha 
received  the  Bishop's  letter,  he  said,  ha  knew  notliing  of  the  matter.  He  con- 
firmed the  account  given  by  the  Bishop's  secretary  as  to  the  proceedings.  Father 
Porter  (stated  by  the  plaintiff  to  have  vehemently  taken  part  against  her), 
perhaps,  was  urgent  and  persistent  in  his  interruptions  at  one  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  perhaps  a  little  warm ;  but  Dr.  O'Hanlon  was  equally  urgent, 
though  more  gentle  in  his  manner.  The  report  made  by  the  witness  to  the 
Bishop  was  then  produced  and  read,  as  follows : — "  I  am  of  opinion  the  chaises 
agunst  Miss  Sanrin  are  abundantly  proved,  but  that  she  made  some  important 
explanations,  which,  if  true,  may  be  justly  deemed  greatly  to  mitigate  aome 
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portion  of  her  offencea.  I  found  it  impoBBibte  to  reeiBt  the  concurrent  tcatimonf 
of  «o  niAnj  respectable  deponents,  nor  could  I  place  much  confidence  in  tlie 
heeiteting,  confiued,  and  indeciBive  statemento  of  the  accused." 

The  Rev.  FaUier  Porter,  S.J.,  w&s  next  called  and  eiunbed.  He  Bald  he 
eonducted  retreats  at  tbe  conrent  at  Hull  in  1861  and  1862.  He  nent  on  to  mj, 
"  I  never  knew  Mrs.  Star  show  anj  ill-will  towards  Sister  Scholastica.  She 
alwaja  spoke  calmlj  of  hsFt  regretting  her  conduct,  wishing  her  removal ;  bat  I 
never  saw  an;  sjrmptaai  of  bitterness.  I  saw  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedj  at 
the  convent  the  da;  before  tbe  oommissioD.  The;  did  not  instroct  me  in  the 
case;  I  bad  alreadj  been  made  acqnainWd  with  it.  Tbe  plaintiff  was  never 
iiitorrupted  in  an;  way  I  should  call  embanassing  or  troublesome.  She  spoke  at 
her  ease  throughout,  and  even  at  the  worst  charges  be^yed  no  emotion.  The 
counter-charges  were  gone  into.  I  ma;  have  interposed  with  some  warmtb, 
because  I  could  not  see  how  theee  chai^^  could  exonerate  ber.  The  imputation 
of  a  coDB[Hrac;  on  the  part  of  twelve  ladies  cruelly  and  nnfiurly  to  drive  a  sister 
irom  the  convent  was  most  odious.  All  my  personal  knowledge  of  tboee  ladies 
satisfied  me  it  was  utterly  false.  I  ma;  add  that  the  charge  was  abeind ;  an 
active  and  a  useful  sister  in  a  cominunit;,  espedall;  of  Sistm  of  Mercy,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wanteni;  and  wickedly  thrown  awa;.  However,  tbe  ooonter- 
ebarges  were  gone  into  against  tbe  conunuuity.  Ibave  professed  moral  tbeolog;, 
and  the  power  of  removal  is  a  branch  of  canon  law  and  a  part  of  moral  tbeology, 
and  I  concur  in  the  Bishop's  opinion  as  to  his  power  of  removal. 

Dr.  O'Hanlon,  aboat  whose  absence  from  the  court  there  was  some  conunent 
at  the  early  part  of  tbe  case,  was  called.  He  was  on  the  commission  aa  tli« 
nominee  of  tbe  plaintiff's  fiiends,  and  his  report  to  tbe  Bishop  was  as  follows : — 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cbarges  up  to  1862  bave  been  substantiated.  I  do  not 
mean  judicially  substantiated.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  charges  from  1862  up 
to  the  present  time  are  sufficiently  proved,  because  the  unrefuted  testbion;  of 
Sister  Scholastics,  rendered  credible  by  the  neoessar;  publicity  of  the  sevo^ 
instances  of  the  extraotdinar;  aod  oneiampled  sererit;  with  which  she  was 
treated,  creates  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  tbe  nuns,  in  making  their  depo- 
sitions in  reference  to  that  part  of  her  conduct,  may  not  have  been  labouring 
under  misapprehension.  For  from  this  nnrefuted  testimony  it  would  appear  tliat 
her  violations  of  mles  during  that  period  were  involuntary  and  unavmdable,  since 
the  reverend  Mother  imposed  upon  her  duties  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
ber  to  comply  with  tbe  mles  in  important  particulars.  If  tbe  otber  nuns  were 
aware  that  those  daties  were  imposed  on  her,  there  could  bave  been  no  mistake 
or  misapprehension.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other  nuns  were  aware  of 
the  imposition  of  those  duties,  and  therefore  it  is  far  from  being  impossible  tbat 
the  other  nuns  ma;  have  regarded  volantai;  and  culpable  those  bansgreeeions 
of  tbe  rule  which  were  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  ma;  bave  been  led, 
therefore,  b;  misapprehension  to  make  their  depoutions  in  reference  to  her 
conduct  daring  the  before-mentioned  period." 

Dr.  O'Hanlon  was  eiamiued  b;  the  Solicitor-General,  and  stated  that  it  was 
ultra  vire$  of  tbe  Bishop  to  expel  witbout  a  judicial  inquiry  upon  sworn  evidence 
of  two  witnesses  of  a  grave  offence. 

Evidence  was  then  given  to  show  tbe  legal  ttoltu  of  the  sisters,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  house  was  conve;ed  to  seven  of  them,  among  whom  was  Miss 
Saurin ;  but  it  was  understood  that  tbe  beneficial  interest  was  in  the  communi^. 
TIiIk  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defence.      Miss  Saurin  was  rocalled  and  re- 
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eismined  hj  the  Solicltor-GeneTal,  which  was  prewntlj  taken  up  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  He  said,  Now  attend  to  me,  and  uuwer  me  aoooTding  to  the 
truth,  and  witliont  evading  the  question.  Listen  to  this  letter  from  jour 
brother  to  the  Bishop.  (The  letter  already  quoted  from  was  then  read,  in  which 
her  brother  had  spoken  of  "  a  mystery  that  exceeded  all  the  horror*  I  ever  heard 
or  knew,"  "  is  equal  to  any  thing  I  saw  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' "  &c.  &c.) — 
The  plaintiff  «aid  this  referred  to  bet  bciug  stripped  by  Mrs.  Star. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  what  he  writes 
about  when  he  says  it  surpasses  all  the  horrors  of  which  be  has  heard  or  read,  or 
of  any  thing  tbat  could  enter  int«  the  minds  of  the  most  bnatical  enemies  of  the 
convent  P  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  I  never  heard  of  that  letter  before. — What  did 
you  t«ll  your  brother  about  tha  vision — that  yon  saw  Clirist  bound  and  stripped 

at  the  pillar  ?     Did  you  tell  him  that  P    No.     What  I  suppose  is  thia Don't 

be  in  a  huny,  and  attend  to  the  question.  Did  you  tell  your  brother  you  saw 
Christ  bound  and  stripped  at  the  pillar;  that  you  raised  your  eyes  to  heaven; 
that  jou  thought  your  body  was  falling  to  pieces ;  and  that  yon  cried  aloud, 
"  Yea,  Lord,  I  will — I  will  make  the  sacriGca  "  P    No. — Then  it  is  an  invention  P 

I  mean Did  you  or  did  you  notP     I  said  that  I  was  dreadfully  surprised 

when  I  was  asked  t«  do  so.  I  remembered  what  oui  Lord  suffered  at  the  pillar, 
and  I  may  have  said  that — Did  yon  say  it  P  I  believe  I  did. — But  nothing 
about  the  vision  P  Nothing  of  the,kind. — Then  that  is  an  invention  P  I  don't 
know.  I  never  mentionedanythingabout  the  vision. — And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  without  mentioning  any  thing  to  your  brother  more  than  your  being  stripped, 
that  he  has  written  and  described  it  as  a  mystery  exceeding  all  the  horrors  he 
has  ever  heard  or  read  o{,  and  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  P 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  told  hira  nothing  more  than  you  have  stated  here  to 
make  him  write  what  he  has  P  1  don't  mean  to  say  I  told  him  no  more.  I  told 
him  more. — Then  why  not  tell  us?  At  least  I  explained  to  him  what  I  bad 
been  obliged  to  submit  to. — What  did  yon  tell  him  tbat  snrpasaed  all  the  horrors, 
and  revealed  a  mystery,  and  so  onP  I  believe  that  to  mean  the  stripping  and 
taking  off  all  my  clothes. — Then  you  know  of  nothing  else  that  can  refer  to  it  P 
I  do  not 

Several  of  the  children  declared  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  Hiss  Saurin  whilst 
she  was  connected  with  the  schools,  and  whose  food  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  them,  were  placed  in  the  witness-box,  and  each  in  its  turn  denied  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 

Mr.  Mellish  addressed  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  the 
Solicitor-Gteneral  replied  upon  the  whole  case. 

The  Lord  Chief  Josldce  then  summed  up.  He  warned  the  jury  not  to  let  the 
aversion  to  conventual  establishments  which  they,  aa  Protestants,  might  be 
likely  to  feel,  interfere  with  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Taking 
the  pleadings  in  detail,  the  learned  Judge  said  the  first  was  assault,  the  next 
imprisonment  the  third  illegal  detention  of  property,  the  fourth  libel,  and  the 
last  and  most  important  conspiracy.  Then,  as  to  the  answer,  he  said.  The 
defendants,  in  the  first  place,  deny  l^e  truth  of  the  charges,  and  they  fiirtfaer 
put  on  the  record  a  plea  of  great  importance — rix.  what  is  technically  called 
leave  and  licence,  the  practical  effect  of  which  is  that  a  person  cannot  complain  of 
tbat  to  which  be  is  a  party.  It  is  what  we  lawyers  call  volenti  nonfit  injuria. 
The  defendants  say  we  are  members  of  a  common  association  ;  that  the  plaintiff 
joined  it  voluntarily,  and  assented  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.     We 
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•11  bomul  onnelTCa  by  then  ormditionB  to  me  uiotlitr ;  that  tlie  phintiff  bas 
t«keii  certiun  towi;  that  she  bM  iwom  to  Mwnt  to  oertun  mlea,  and  yon 
cuinot  now  compluD  of  it  I(  therefore,  70D  should  be  itf  ognnioii  in  (be  result 
that  wbi&t  U  alleged  under  thii  pka  ii  trne,  itmiut  bemn  aniwertoaeonndenble 
portioD,  bat  not  to  the  whole,  of  the  nutters  in  detuL  For  instance,  there  ia 
nothing  that  1  can  gather  from  the  rules  and  matomi  of  the  aasodation  that  will 
wammt  any  personal  vi<dence,  or  the  reatraint  of  the  penon  ag^nst  the  will  of 
the  indiridnal ;  nor  ia  there  any  thing  to  warrant  the  conapiracj  inch  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  dcckiation.  Therefore  if,  by  and  by,  yon  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  conapiracy  ia  made  oat,  and  that  the  acts  camplained  of  bare  been  done  in 
fiutbenuice  of  that  plea,  it  may  be  no  anaver  to  the  acta  otherwiaewithoat  justi- 
fication in  point  of  law,  iTjon  should  be  of  opinion  that  these  acts  have  been  done 
nnder  the  power  given  to  the  Superior  by  the  Tolontaiy  asaodation  of  the  plaintiff 
with  them,  and  to  compel  the  obedience  which  it  was  beforehand  promiaed  to 
oWrre. 

With  regard  to  the  coant  in  the  declaration  which  complains  of  property  baring 
been  taken  away,  two  considerations  present  thcmseWes :  in  the  first  place,  nous 
lost  all  righta  of  property  whaterer,  and  therefore  she  ia  not  in  a  positJon  to 
oomplain  of  any  thing  taken  from  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  commnni^.  And 
here  the  defendants  are  rather  io  a  difficullj.  They  all^  that  by  her  ^nilsion 
she  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  tfae  commani^,  and  a  l^al  difGcnIty  must  here 
ariae,  whether  ailer  the  ezpolaion  rights  of  property  might  not  revive.  To  meet 
that  count  the  defendants  have  bronght  into  court  (and  I  heard  with  morh  satis- 
fiution  from  the  Solicitor-General  that  it  waa  not  to  be  contended  that  the  sum 
pMd  into  court  was  not  enough)  a  certain  som  of  money,  and  therefore  we 
may  put  entirely  oat  of  consideration  all  matters  of  complaint  vith  regard  to 
these  articles. 

As  regarded  the  aasanlt,  the  learned  Jndge  said  he  owned  he  was  very  punedto 
hear  that  that  part  of  the  case  was  to  be  insisted  on,  because  if  the  plwnUff  foiled 
to  get  a  verdict  on  the  great  matter  of  complaint  which  she  had  bronght,  the 
verdict  for  the  aBsanlt,  perhaps  a  shilling,  would  not  obtain  for  her  what  she  deeired. 
His  Lordship  said.  What  in  point  of  law  constitntes  the  assaalt  no  donbt  relates 
to  the  so-called  stripping  on  the  30th  of  May,  1866.  She  alleges  that  on  that 
occasion  the  articles  of  dress,  which  she  did  not  take  off  with  sufficient  alacrity, 
were  rudely  torn  from  her  by  Hrs.  Star.  The  evidence  on  this  point  isconflicting, 
hat  if  yoQ  believe  the  plaintiff's  representation,  it  will  be  matter  npon  which  to 
sustain  the  count  for  asBault.  It  is,  however,  the  only  part  of  the  ease  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  there  is  the  slightest  shadow  for  saying  there  is  any 

As  to  tfae  imprisonment  there  was  conflicting  evidence,  but  the  real  gronnd  for 
substantial  damages,  if  proved,  was  the  count  alleging  conspiracy.  In  directing 
the  jury  on  this  matter,  the  Lord  Chief  Joslice  said  that  to  bear  it  out  the  jury 
roust  be  satisfied  that  Mis.  Star  combined  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  drive  this 
woman  oat  of  the  convent  by  ill-treatment.  He  said.  Yon  may  think  the  Superior 
acted  anwisely  and  harshly,  but  that  is  not  enough ;  you  mutit  be  satisfied  that 
whatever  the  did  waa  done  by  her,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  defendant  acting 
in  combination  with  her,  for  the  parpose  of  the  common  object  Yon  must  con- 
sider whether,  when  coupled  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  offered,  the 
atatementa  made  by  the  defendants  hare  the  offensive  character  which  they  had 
— ^-"  first  bronght  into  court ;  and  even  if  you  think  they  were  loo  strong,  you 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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mnat  look  at  the  motive*  and  feelings  in  which  thej  originated,  and  whether 
thej  might  not  have  arisen  irom  an  honCet  desiie  to  maint^n  the  conrentoal 
disciplioe.  If  eo,  and  provided  the  acta  done  were  within  the  scope  of  the  Supe- 
rior'* authority,  there  would  be  a  good  defence.  Ab  I  have  already  told  you, 
what  a  person  volnntaril;  Bnbmite  to  cannot  be  matter  of  complaint.  What, 
then,  was  the  authority  to  which  the  pklutiS'  had  voluntarily  submitted  P  What 
is  the  constitution  of  the  convent,  and  what  is  the  power  the  Mother  Superior 
was  entitled  to  exercise  ?  There  are  three  vows  entered  into,  hut  we  hare  only  to 
deal  with  two  of  them,  poverty  and  obedience.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  vow 
of  poverty  P  It  is  the  renunciation  of  all  rights  of  property,  of  all  capacity  for 
Bcqniring  any,  »o  that  any  which  is  acquired  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  to  be  administered  at  the  will  of  the  Superior ;  so  that  what  is  done  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  that  anthority  cannot  be  complained  of.  It  is  important,  again, 
to  observe  the  scope  of  that  authority.  The  vow  is  that  of  obedience  to  this  un- 
limitad  ertent,  that  the  voice  of  the  Superior  is  as  the  voice  of  Qod.  A  form  more 
emphatic  conld  not  be  used,  nor  to  my  mind  one  more  shocking,  though  by  that 
(as  I  have  already  said)  we  must  not  allow  oureelvea  to  be  inSuenced.  But  we 
.  have  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  this  authority  can  be  considered  as 
legitimately  going,  and  whatever  is  included  under  it  a  sister  has  sworn  on  all 
occasions  to  submit  to.  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  it  must  be  reasonably  exennsed, 
and  must  be  restruned  within  reasonable  limits.  There  must  be  nothing  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  or  man ;  and,  farther,  what  it  meant  by  obedience  is  obedience 
to  the  rules  or  customs,  whether  written  or  traditional,  established  or  exercised  in 
the  commnnily.  For  example,  suppose  it  had  occurred  to  the  Superior  that  the 
discipline  of  flagellation  would  be  salutary  for  the  soul  of  Sister  Scbolastica,  and 
the  sister  protested  against  it  as  contrary  to  the  rules  and  cuBt«ms,  and  it  was 
forcibly  inflicted  upon  her,  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  action  would  be  maintainable 
for  it.  But  if  the  sister  had  voluntarily  submitted  herself  to  it,  I  think  (however 
painful  it  might  be  considered)  she  would  not  have  bad  cause  to  come  into  court 
to  complain  of  it.  So  here,  if  the  Superior  has  committed  an  assault,  I  should 
hold  it  not  within  the  scope  of  her  authori^.  But  as  to  other  matters  within 
the  scope  of  her  authori^,  there  would  he  no  legal  cause  of  complaint,  unless  yon 
thought  that  they  were  vesatioosly  committed.  Ton  must  judge  for  yourselves 
upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  whether  that  brings  the  case  within  the  count  for 
conspiracy- 

His  lordship  said  it  was  a  misfortune  for  the  plaintiff  that,  in  these  matters,  she 
stood  alone,  whereas  eight  or  nine  witnesses — whose  mannerof^ving  evidence  his 
lordship  commended — had  sworn  egunst  her ;  hot  she  was  not  on  that  account  to 
be  disbelieved — that  question,  likeothers,  wasonefor  theconsideralionof  thejniy. 
Referring  to  the  second  headof  the  charge  of  conspiracy— the  alleged  combination 
to  get  the  plaintiff  expelled  by  means  of  blse  accnsations  to  the  Bishop — the 
learned  Judge  stud  the  statement  about  tbe  alleged  familiarity  with  the  priest — 
BssnmiDg  that  it  meant  no  more  than  what  those  ladies  declared  it  meant — 
certainly  was  too  strong. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  conclusion,  again  warned  the  juij  not  to  be 
prejudiced  agunst  the  defendant's  witnesses  because  they  came  from  a  convent. 
On  the  subject  of  damages,  if  they  believed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  provo- 
cation given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  had  combined  for  tbe  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  her  by  undue  severity,  and  to  procure  her  expulsion  by  charges  not 
founded  on  justice  or  honesty,  that  the  phuntiff  had  lost  the  benefit  of  dower,  and 
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liad  been  deprived  of  the  oppoitanit/  of  coDtmoing  the  life  ebe  had  entered  npcm, 
it  vu  all  noiuense  to  m;  tt^t  she  oonld  renune  it  in  mnother  aomiiiDiiilj.  In  the 
event  he  had  Bt«ted,  she  would  be  entitled  to  aubetaotuJ  damagei.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  thef  were  of  opinion  titat  her  oondoet  wm  calculated  to  proroke  honeet 
and  jnat  resentment — that  she  had  ^ven  great  occarion  of  provocatitn) — then,  if 
thej  etill  thoQght  that  she  wat  entitled  to  a  verdict,  the  amount  of  the  damage* 
should  be  regulated  bj  their  view  of  her  conduct. 

The  jnrj,  who  had  been  fnmiihed  at  their  reqneet  vrith  the  priudpal  docu- 
ment*, retired  to  coniider  their  verdict.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  they 
returned  into  court. 

The  Poremau  then  handed  hi*  totdihip  a  paper,  and  he  laid,  The  jnrj  find  lor 
the  defendants  on  the  count*  for  asaanlt  and  impri«onment ;  they  find  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  count*  for  libel  and  oonspiiaoy,  damage*  6002.,  including  the 
dowry,  if  it  be  returned. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I  onderstand  that  the  Ba^ot-itteet  convent  ia  ready 
to  give  back  the  300Z. 

The  Foreman. — In  that  case  the  damage*  aie  to  be  2001. 


THE    NORWICH    MURDER. 

TRIAL  OP  WILLIAM  SHEWAED. 

Ik  this  case  the  prisoner,  William  Sheward,  was  indicted  on  his  own  confession 
for  the  murder  of  bis  wife,  committed  nearlj  eighteen  year*  ago. 

It  appeared  from  inquiriee  made  that  previously  to  1838  Sheward  leaided  in 
London,  where  he  met  with  his  deceased  wife,  whose  maiden-name  wa*  Hartha 
Francis.  She  was  a  native  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  and  was  oonsiderably  his 
senior.  She  seemed  to  have  lived  with  Sheward  as  his  housekeeper  at  Greenwich, 
where  it  was  believed  they  were  married,  but  it  was  not  exactly  known  in  what 
year.  In  1838  Sheward  and  his  wife  c&me  to  Norwich,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  Bar-street,  where  he  worked  as  a  tailor.  He  next  removed  to  White 
Lion-street,  where  he  failed  for  a  considerable  sum.  He  next  removed  to  Upper 
St.  Qiles-street,  Norwich,  and  thence  to  St.  Martin's-at- Palace,  where  he  was 
living  in  1851.  A  person  who  was  then  a  neighhonr  of  Sheward's  remembered 
missing  Mrs.  Shewud  in  about  the  middle  of  that  year,  at  a  time  when  oonidder* 
able  excitement  prevailed  in  Norwich  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  a  woman'* 
remains.  This  affair  excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  without  result  The  first  discovery  was  made  on 
Saturday,  June  21,  1851,  when  a  young  man  found  a  hand  in  a  load  leading  to 
Lakenham,  a  suburb  of  Norwich.  About  200  or  SCO  yard*  from  the  spot  where 
the  hand  was  discovered  a  foot  was  picked  up.  The  disoovery  provoked  so 
much  horror  and  excitement  that  diligent  further  researches  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  pieces  of  flesh,  bones,  ice.,  were  diaoovered 
at  Hellesdon  (another  sabnrb  of  Norwich)  and  elsewhere  on  Sunday,  June  22 ; 
Monday,  June  23  ;  Tuesday,  June  2d ;  Wednesday,  June  26  ;   and  Thursday, 
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Jane  26.  The  hand  first  fonnd  was  clinched  uid  much  discoloured,  tmd  on  the 
remains  bang  collected  the  medical  men  consulted  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the7  were  those  of  a  yonng  adult  female.  The  remains  were  placed  in  spirits  of 
nine,  and  were  kept  for  some  time  at  the  Onildhall,  Norwich.  The  search  for 
farther  remains  was  continued  after  June  26, 1661,  and  a  piece  of  skin  and 
muscle  was  discovered  on  Satnrdaj,  Jane  28,  some  intestines  on  Sunday,  June 
29,  and  a  hard  sabatance,  supposed  to  be  a  thigh-bone,  and  port  of  a  female  breast 
on  Monday,  June  30.  The  last  discovery  vee  made  on  Wednesday,  July  2, 1861, 
when  some  bones  were  found.  A  shirt  smeared  with  blood  was  also  picked  up 
on  Honsehdd-heath,  near  Norwich.  After  the  first  week  in  July,  1861,  the 
interest  felt  in  the  matter  gradually  tubsided,  and  the  ocoiuTence  of  another 
murder  at  Holkham,  Noriblk,  about  the  middle  of  July,  18S1,  also  served  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  local  public  from  the  circumstances.  A  great  many 
theories  were  ventilated  in  attempted  explanation  of  the  discoveries  made,  and 
farther  contusion  was  created  by  sensational  misstAtements  in  the  local  news- 
papers. 

Sheward  passed  among  his  neighbours  for  a  qiuet,  inoSeusive  man,  and  he  ex- 
plained this  disappearance  of  his  wife  by  stating  that  she  had  left  home  on  a  long 
journey.  The  next  heard  of  Sheward  was  that  he  resided  in  King-street,  near 
St.  Peter-per-Mountergatfl  Chareh,  where  he  carried  on  business  as  a  pawnbroker, 
lending  money  on  goods  and  plate.  While  living  In  this  neighbourhood  it  was 
remarked  that  he  began  to  drink.  On  the  13tb  of  February,  1862,  Sheward 
married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  previously  cohabited,  and  by  whom  he  had 
two  or  three  children.  The  marriage  was  at  the  Begistrar's  office  in  King-street, 
Norwich.  In  about  August  last,  Sheward,  who  appeared  not  to  have  been  very 
prosperous  in  his  pawnbroking  business,  disposed  of  his  stock  principally  to  Mr. 
Boston,  another  pawnbroker,  of  Orford-hill,  Norwich,  and  removed  to  the  Key 
and  Castle  Tavern,  at  St.  Martiu's-at-Oak.  He  left  home  at  the  end  of  December 
last  year,  and  it  was  remarked  before  he  left  that  he  was  somewhat  depressed  in 
spirits.  He  had  stated  his  intention  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  see  bis  sister, 
and  he  had  fixed  the  Monday  after  Christmas  for  his  journey.  When  the  day  in 
question  arrived  he  did  not  start,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  feel  well,  but  early 
on  the  following  morning  (Tuesday,  December  28),  after  passing  a  somewhat 
restlcas  night,  be  started  for  the  metropolis. 

On  the  first  of  January  this  year  he  made  a  confeasion  to  Inspector  Davis  of 
the  P  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who  communicated  with  the  Norwich 
authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  Sheward  was  brought  before  them  and  duly 
committed  for  trial. 
The  prisoner  afterwards  retracted  his  oonfeasion,  and  pleaded  "  Not  guilty." 
The  trial  came  on  at  the  Norfolk  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Baron  FigotL 
Mr.  O'Malley,  Q.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  first  witness 
was  Mr,  Davis,  inspector  of  police  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  divisions.  He  said, 
I  was  on  duty  at  Walworth  Station  on  January  1.  The  prisoner  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  yon.  I  have  a  charge  to  make  against  myself." 
I  said,  "  What  is  it  P  explain  yourself."  He  hesitated ;  and  then  sfud,  "  For  the 
wilful  murder  of  my  first  wife  at  Norwich."  I  smd,  "  Have  you  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  veiy  serious  nature  of  the  charge  F"  He  siud,  "  I  have  -,  I  have 
kept  it  for  years,  but  can  keep  it  no  longer.  I  left  home  on  December  29,  intend- 
ing to  destroy  my  life  witb  the  razor  I  have  in  my  pocket."  I  asked  him  for 
the  razor ;  be  gave  it  to  me.    He  then  sud, "  I  have  been  to  Chelsea  by  the 
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■t<«mboftt,  intending  to  destroy  mj  life,  bat  th«  Almighty  would  not  let  nw  do 
it."  He  begui  to  Mb,  and  Bpoke  in  broken  MutencM,  and  *t  intcrrali.  I  said, 
"  Let  tu  hope  it  will  all  turn  out  a  delasion."  He  aaid,  "  Too  can  take  my  charge 
in  writing."  I  did  ao  from  bis  dict«tioD,  and  he  aigued  it.  "  I,  William  Sbeward, 
of  Norwich,  charge  mjaelf  with  the  wiliiil  murder  of  mj  fint  wife.  (Signed) 
W.  8."  He  waa  then  placed  in  one  of  tbe  cells  at  the  station.  He  was  in  a 
rery  diatregsed  state  of  mind,  bat  was  quite  sober,  and  knew  what  he  was  Baying. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  his  cell.  On  coming  ont  I  Bud,  "  Do  yon  recollect 
what  yon  said  last  night  F  "  He  said,  "  Tee,  perfectly  well."  I  aaid,  "  WiU  yon 
give  any  particulars  as  to  when  and  how  it  was  dooeP"  He  said,  "  Tee,  I 
wilL  It  was  on  the  l&th  of  Jane,  1861."  I  sud,  "  How  conld  that  be  ?  bow 
was  it  the  body  was  not  .dlacoTered  ¥"  He  said,  "  The  body  was  cat  ap,  and  I 
believe  a  portion  of  it  is  still  preseired  with  spirits  of  wine  at  the  Gaildhall. 
Norwich.  Toa  will  find  it  ia  quite  true  i  they  know  all  about  it  at  Norwich."  I 
asked  him  how  or  where  the  body  was  found.  He  eaid, "  Oh,  don't  say  any  more ; 
it  is  too  horrible  to  talk  about."  He  also  said,  "  1  went  last  night  to  a  honse  in 
Richmond-etreet,  Walworth,  where  I  firat  saw  my  first  wife ;  that  brought  it  >o 
forcibly  to  my  mind  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  yon  and  ^ve  myself  up."  He 
sud  he  kept  the  Key  and  Castle  pablic-honse,  St.  Martin  "s-at-Oak,  Norwich,  and 
that  he  had  kept  a  pawnbroker's  shop  ibr  fourteen  years,  and  was  living  at  St. 
Uartdn's-at-Palace  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  I  placed  myself  in  oonimunicatiDa 
with  the  Norwich  police.  On  the  second  examinatioa  on  Thuisdny,  the  7th  of 
January,  he  asked  if  he  had  made  nseof  the  word  wilfol.  I  said,  "  Tee,  he  bad." 
He  sdd.  "  That  is  all  I  hare  to  ash." 

Croes-exomined. — I  asked  him  if  any  thing  had  occurred,  and  said  that  per- 
haps he  was  labouring  ander  some  delnsion  in  consequence  of  the  statement  he 
had  made.  This  was  just  before  he  had  produced  the  razor.  He  s^d  he  had  had 
no  food  for  two  days,  and  that  he  conld  not  eat.  1  offered  him  some  food  and  some 
coffee.  He  drank  the  coffee,  bnt  would  not  eat.  He  seemed  reiy  much  depreaaed 
in  apirits,  and  afl«r  he  was  in  the  cell  moaned  and  sobbed.  Ha  came  to  me  at 
half-past  ten.  I  have  been  an  inspector  for  two  years.  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  for  men  to  give  themselves  up  on  charges,  but  I  have  bad 
no  experience  either  personally  or  at  my  station. 

Charles  Johnson. — 1  am  a  wood-dealer,  thirty-fonr  years  of  age.  I  lived  at 
Trowse  in  1861.  In  the  snmmer  of  that  year  my  dog  found  a  bnman  hand  in 
Lakenham-lane,  also  called  Miss  Martineau's-lane.  The  dog  ibnnd  it  in  a  small 
plantatjon  jnst  off  the  road  at  Bracondale.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Tabemacle-street,  Norwich  (where  the  prisoner  lived  at  the  time).  I  showed 
the  hand  to  my  father,  he  took  it  t«  tbe  police-station.  It  had  finger-naib  npon 
it.  I  went  afterwards  in  the  following  week  to  the  police-station  and  saw  it.  I 
made  search  in  different  parts.  My  dog  found  two  other  pieces  of  flesh  in  the 
Hellesdon-road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tabemacle-street  in  the  othn'  direc- 
tion.    I  was  with  the  police  at  the  time,  and  they  took  poeseesion  of  them. 

Daniel  Johnson. — I  am  the  father  of  the  last  witness.  I  remember  a  portion 
of  a  human  body  being  found  in  tbe  way  described,  and  noticed  that  it  wax  a 
hand.    I  gave  it  to  the  police  at  tbe  Guildhall. 

lUchard  Fryer,  station-master  at  Sevenoaks  station,  in  Kent. — I  was  living  in 
Norwich  in  1861.  I  knew  a  young  man  named  Bobert  Field,  since  dead.  At 
that  time  he  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Merry.     He  lived  on  the  toad  from  Bracondale  to 

rraw-hridge.     I  remember,  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  of  that  year,  I  went  to 
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Hr.  Meny's  with  Field.  Hu  guden  bounded  St.  Pet«r'B,  Sonthgatd  Chorch- 
alle;.  We  found  a  humui  hand.  It  iras  Ijing  in  some  long  grass  smoDg  BOine 
trees,  in  ftn  advanced  state  of  decompoBitton.  I  think  it  had  been  lying  there  a 
long  time-  It  was  a  left  bund.  The  ring  finger  was  misBiug  at  the  second  joint. 
I  took  it  to  the  Guildhall  and  led  it  there.  Any  one  going  ap  Church-alley 
coold  have  thrown  it  into  the  spot  where  it  was  foand.  The  hand  was  not  a  Tery 
small  one  for  a  female,  as  &r  oa  I  can  remember. 

Thomas  Bent,  living  at  Trowge,  Uillgate,  a  woolatapler,  said  hia  dog  found  a 
foot  in  the  fence  on  a  Sunday  in  Jane,  1861.  The  dog  found  another  piece  of 
bone  in  the  plantings.  They  were  taken  to  the  police-station  at  the  Onildhall, 
and  were  found  in  Martineau's-lane. 

Henry  Lajton,  a  greengrocer,  living  in  Finsbuiy,  London,  in  1861  was  living 
in  Southgate  Chnreh-alley,  Norwich,  and  worked  at  the  mills  Dear  tiie  Abbey. 
Bemembered  a  little  boy  coming  to  him.  In  consequence  of  what  the  boy  told 
him  he  went  into  the  chnrchyard,  and  saw  a  foot,  a  little  decomposed ;  it  had 
been  there  acme  time ;  took  it  to  the  Gnildhall. 

Samuel  Moore  proved  finding  pieces  of  human  fiosh  and  a  small  bone  in  Strow* 
ger's-field,  opposite  St.  Angustine's  Church,  in  June,  1851,  witness  being  then  a 
night  watchman.     He  gave  them  to  the  police. 

John  Flaxman,  who  was  a  police-constable  in  Jone,  1861,  was  at  the  station 
when  a  human  hand  was  brought  there,  and  was  employed  to  search  for  other 
portions  of  a  bod/.  Searched  in  Strowger's-field  and  found  three  pieces  of  human 
flesh  there,  and  brought  them  to  the  Gnildhall.  The  constables  who  were  nith 
him  are  since  dead.    In  his  opinion  tiie  flesh  came  &om  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

CrosB-eiamined. — I  believe  a  shirt  with  some  blood  on  it  was  brought  into  the 
station,  but  I  did  not  see  it-  I  beard  it  wa«  brought  about  the  time  I  was 
searching.  I  also  heard  a  sleeved  wustfoat  was  brought  in ;  I  did  not  see  it. 
The  second  officer  in  command  at  the  station  was  Sergeant  Peck,  he  is  alive. 

William  Keave  found  two  pieces  of  flesh,  part  of  the  breast  and  the  navel,  near 
Strowger's-field,  and  took  thom  to  the  station. 

Charles  Grimes,  living  at  St.  Martin's-ab-Oak  in  1861,  heard  of  the  finding  of  a 
band  and  of  bones  on  the  Sunday  and  of  a  foot  on  a  Wednesday.  Went  into  a 
field  opposite  Beynold's-hiU,  on  the  Aylsham  tumpike-road,  and  picked  np  two 
pieces  of  flesh  on  the  hedge. 

Ambrose  Andrews  was  playing  with  two  other  boys  in  June,  1861,  in  a  field 
called  Monej-boi,  and  found  three  pieces  of  flesh. 

William  Futter.  a  police-constable  of  the  Norwich  force  in  1861,  remembered 
a  hand  being  brought  to  the  station  in  Jane,  1851.  Afterwards  searched  Mar- 
tineau's-lane,  found  a  piece  of  flesh  on  the  bank  facing  the  lane,  and  took  it  to 
the  station.  Searched  Hangman's-lane,  and  in  a  field,  now  called  Heigham-road, 
found  a  piece  of  flesh,  six  inches  long  and  two  wide,  just  over  the  bank.  There 
was  some  hair  on  it,  sandy,  of  the  colour  of  a  sovereign. 

Cross-examined. — I  heard  of  a  bloody  shirt  being  brought  to  the  station,  but 
did  not  see  it.  I  do  not  recollect  about  a  sleeved  waistcoat  nor  about  any  cotton 
wool  brought  in  with  some  of  the  bones. 

Charles  Forster  found  in  June,  1851,  in  Hangmon's-lone,  now  Heigham-road, 
four  piecee  of  flesh — a  large  piece  and  three  smaller  pieces.  Gave  the  la^^  piece 
to  the  inspector,  which,  in  his  opinion,  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
and  buried  the  other  three. 

James  Carter  found  a  piece  of  human  flesh  at  the  towing-path  of  the  Aldercar 
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a^Dst  TroTBB-^e,  about  t,  mile  and  a  half  from  TibenuKle-ib«et,  and  took  it 
to  the  police-station.     A  medical  man  in  Snirej-ttreet  eumined  it  in  wilaeai's 


Bobert  Leaob  epok«  to  finding  fl«ah  in  Stronger's-field  on  a  Tneadaj  and  Wed- 
nesdaj  in  June,  1861. 

Charles  Walter  Sale*. — His  &ther  in  1S61  was  one  of  the  scavengers  of  Nor- 
wich. Witneu  was  employed  in  clearing  ont  some  "cocke^"  in  Bishopgate- 
atreet,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Tabemade-Etreet.  Thej-  were  large  iron  grates 
in  the  nature  of  a  eink,  which  could  be  liAed  np.  He  obserred  that  one  seemed 
Bs  if  it  were  fnll  of  blood.  His  lather  and  he  emptied  the  soil  with  the  blood,  and 
carried  it  to  Bull-close  (where  the  revise  was  tiirown).  Neit  daj  Sturgee,  the 
oonatable,  called  on  him,  and  hia  &ther  and  he  went  with  him  to  the  place  where 
thej  had  thrown  the  soil  and  blood,  and  after  searching  found  a  piece  <^  a  woman's 
breast  and  entTuls.  Stnrges  took  them  awa;.  That  "  oockej  "  was  about  300 
Tards  from  Tabemacle.«treet. 

Cross^iamined. — There  were  at  that  time  two  other  "  oockejs  "  in  Tabemade- 

Sturges  was  then  called,  and  spoke  ta  the  Tisit  paid  by  him  in  oompanj  with 
Sales  and  his  father,  mentioned  above.  He  said  a  nipple  was  on  the  piece  of 
the  breast. 

In  cross-examination  be  said  that,  though  on  dntj  as  a  constable  at  the  station 
at  the  time,  he  did  not  remember  anj  thing  aboot  a  shirt  or  waistcoat  being 
brought  in,  nor  about  a  placard  being  posted  op. 

James  Palmer,  who  was  mowing  in  a  field  a^oining  Helleedon  and  Ajlsham- 
roads  with  two  partDers  in  Jane,  18S1,  saw  one  of  his  partneis  pick  np  a  piece  of 
thigh-bone  with  a  small  quantity  of  flesh  on  it,  but  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  it.    His  partners  were  both  dead. 

John  Stone  also  proved  finding  a  piece  of  human  flesh  in  Reynold 's-field,  and 
seeing  a  man  who  was  with  him,  and  was  since  dead,  pick  np  a  bone. 

Edward  Peck,  an  inspector  of  police  in  Jane,  1851. — I  remember  a  large  qnan- 
titj  of  human  remains  brought  to  the  station.  I  saw  two  hands,  a  thigh-lKme, 
part  of  the  back-bone,  and  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  manj  portions  of  flesh.  1  did 
not  observe  anj  with  the  nipple  on,  but  did  notice  that  which  had  the  hair.  The 
flesh  and  bones  were  put  into  spirits  of  wine.  I  was  not  present  at  the  examina- 
tion by  the  medical  man.  There  were  no  other  human  Temaina  at  the  station 
but  these.  People  brought  many  articles,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  Ac.,  to  the 
station,  but  they  were  r^ected.  There  was  great  eicitement  at  tiie  time.  I  saw 
a  shirt  brought  into  the  station,  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  It  was  very  dirty, 
and  had  blood  on  it,  but  not  very  much.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  (bnnd.  I 
also  saw  a  sleeved  waistcoat,  a  very  old  and  tattered  one.  I  did  not  observe  any 
blood  upon  it.  The  remains  spoken  of  were  kept  about  a  month  in  the  vessels 
(earthen  and  gl^es)  in  which  they  were  depo8it«d,  and  then  I  buried  them  in  a 
vault  under  the  Qnildhall,  They  were  afterwards  eihumed  in  my  presence  &om 
the  same  place.  They  are  the  same  remains.  I  thought  tiie  hands  and  feet  were 
rather  small.  Lime  was  ponred  into  the  bole  over  the  jars,  which  were  uncovered- 
I  have  cha^e  of  them  now. 

Cross-examined. — There  was  some  waste  cotton  such  as  b  used  for  cleaning 
machinery  bronght  in.  I  do  not  think  it  was  smeared  with  blood,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  this,  nor  who  bronght  any  of  them.  1  remember  that  a  handbill  was 
printed  and  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  offering  a  reward.     It  r»n  tJtus:— 
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"CStj  of  Norwich. — Supposed  Murder. — Several  part*  of  a  humui  bodj,  Ac., 
supposed  to  h&vs  be«n  recentlj  murdered,  and  («  be  that  of  a  jonDg  female  be- 
tweeD  the  agea  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six  years,  having  been  witliin  the  last  few 
dajs  fband  in  the  envirotie  of  the  Citj  of  Norwich,  information  is  reqaested  to  be 
given  to  the  Chief  Constable,  at  the  police-office,  Onildhall,  Norwich,  of  all  femalea 
who  maj  have  been  recently  missing,  together  nith  anj  particulars  which  ma; 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  person  or  persons  who  committed  it,"  Ac  Several 
applications  were  made  to  as  about  females  who  were  missed.  I  have  some  faint 
recollection  that  a  jonng  girl  from  a  factory  was  a^d  to  have  been  absent,  and 
that  her  friends  had  not  heard  of  her  for  some  time. 

Charles  Johnson,  recalled,  said  he  waa  present  wbeu  a  man's  black  aatin  waist- 
coat was  found  near  where  he  found  the  hand.     It  was  not  a  sleeved  wust<xiat. 

William  Peter  Nichob,  sorgeon,  in  Norwich. — I  remember  being  called  in  in 
June,  1S61,  to  examine  some  rem<uiii.  I  have  examined  some  remains  recently, 
and  think  they  are  the  same.  On  the  21st  of  June  1  bad  the  aasistanoe  of  Ih-. 
Dalrymple  and  Mr.  Nurgate.  We  examined  them  together.  The  dorsal  and 
lombar  vertebm,  the  right  os  innominatam,  the  sacrum,  a  portion  of  the  left 
thigh-bone,  the  right  tibia  and  fibula,  the  left  fibula,  the  right  band,  the  right 
foot,  a  portion  of  the  right  humerus,  one  patella,  and  various  portions  of  muscle 
and  skin.  Some  portions  of  flesh  and  bona  did  not  belong  to  the  same  person, 
bnt  several  did,  and  we  confined  our  examination  to  those  portions  alone.  There 
were  no  human  bonea  except  those  which  belonged  to  one  body.  As  far  as  I 
oould  judge,  all  that  was  ascertained  \o  be  human  fleah  and  human  hone  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  same  person.  I  cannot  call  to  my  mind  any  portion  with  the 
nipple  of  the  breast  attached.  As  to  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  I  can 
Come  to  the  concision  that  they  belonged  to  a  female.  As  to  the  cartilage  hang- 
ing to  the  bone,  it  was  that  of  an  adult  female.  We  came  to  an  approiimat« 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  female.  It  was  an  adult,  a  female,  and  an  appear- 
onceof  youth,  showing  it  was  not  an  old  female.  I  think  in  my  affidavit  I  swore  to 
the  age  as  twenty-six.  The  well-filled  understructure  of  the  skin,  the  delicacy  of 
the  skin,  the  foot  of  a  person  not  accnstomed  to  hard  labour  or  to  wear  heavy  shoes 
— the  footnails  being  trimmed,  clean,  and  in  good  condition,  as  well  at  those  of  the 
band — led  me  to  that  conclusion.  The  appearance  of  the  skin  and  of  the  flesh  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  age  being  fiity-fonr,  I  should  say  ahe  must  have  been 
in  good  health  from  the  well-sustained  structure  of  the  fleah.  I  think  a  woman 
who  has  had  a  &mily  would  probably  exhibit  more  sjrmptoms  of  aging  than  one 
who  has  not.  This  person  must  have  had  a  very  delicat«  skin  and  a  veiy  fair 
complexion — a  tort  of  complexion  generally  accompanied  with  fair  hair.  It  struck 
me  that  the  feet,  the  bands,  and  the  pelvis  bad  been  immersed  in  some  fluid, 
possibly  hot  water,  but  not  a  corrosive  fluid.  We  had  only  a  portion,  about  half, 
the  pelvis.  It  seemed  to  have  been  rudely  sawn  through,  lint  in  one  direction, 
then  the  other,  in  two  places  which  did  not  me^t,  and  then  it  was  broken  up. 
This  is  not  the  way  it  would  be  done  in  a  disaecting-room.  The  woman  could 
not  have  been  more  than  five  feet  one  or  two  inches. 

CrosB-examined. — It  might  be  four  or  five  iaches  shorter.  We  came  to  the 
oonduuon  as  to  the  age,  twentj-sii,  because  the  bones  were  perfect  and  in  a 
normal  condition.  There  was  no  appearance  of  disease,  and  they  were  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  first  foot  I  saw  indicated  a  death  within  a  week.  I  saw 
it,  I  think,  on  the  21st  of  June.  I  made  my  affidavit  on  the  26th.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  did  Hay  the  individual  to  whom  these  remuns  belonged  might  have  been 
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dead  a  fortnight  I  did  not  know  when  the  morder  was  committed.  M;  impru- 
eion  is  that  Dr.  Dalrymple  and  Mr.  Noi^tfi  had  the  same  opinion  ai  h>  the  tim« 
of  death.  I  did  not  t«Bt  the  weight  of  the  bones.  Those  of  an  old  person  u« 
considerablj  lighter  than  those  of  a  young  one,  but  not  between  the  ages  we  are 
speaking  of.  I  cannot  saj  whether  the  colour  of  the  bones  of  a  person  of  the  age 
ofGttj-fonr  would  lose  the  ivory  character  which  those  of  a  jonng  person  would 
baTe.     I  did  not  see  the  placard  or  handbill. 

Re-examined. — I  first  saw  the  remains  on  the  2Ut,  and  made  m;  affidavit 
nearly  a  week  after,  on  the  25th.  The  adult  state  goes  on  from  twenty-six  jeus 
of  age  for  twenty  years.  I  should  not  expect  the  abnormal  state  of  tiie  cartilage 
so  early  as  fifly-foor,  not  till  after  tixty.  My  opinion  as  to  the  age  resulted  from 
all  the  matter  brought  before  me. 

To  the  Judge. — It  was  the  skin  wbich  indnced  me  to  think  it  was  the  body  of 
a  female.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  uneqniTocally  that  the  flesh  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  female.  I  have  no  doabt  it  was  the  pelvis  of  a  female,  and  I  adhere  to 
all  that  I  have  stated  on  this  snlject  in  my  affidavit 

Dr.  Dalrymple,  who  was  practising  as  a  snrgeon  in  1861,  and  examined  cer- 
tain portions  of  a  human  body,  in  company  with  the  last  witness,  said.  On  the 
first  occasion  I  saw  nine  or  ten  bones  of  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  aacrmn, 
a  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  laige  and  small  bonee  of  one  leg,  the  small  bone  of 
another,  the  kneecap,  one  or  two  feet,  one  hand,  the  upper  portion  of  the  ann, 
some  portions  of  flesh,  and  some  entrails.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  all  belonged 
to  the  same  person,  but  the  back-bone,  the  sacrum,  and  the  pelvis  clearly  did  be- 
long to  the  same  person.  They  joined  on  and'fitted  exactly.  The  other  portions 
might  have  belonged  to  the  same  person.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pelvis  wis 
the  pelvis  of  a  woman,  and  I  also  believe  that  one  bit  of  fleeb  1  examined  was  a 
portion  of  the  woman's  breast.  I  did  not  form  an  opinion  as  to  any  person,  bat 
I  thought  it  was  a  full-grown  person,  and  not  an  old  person ;  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  portions  of  the  body  b«ng  portions  of  a  woman  of  the  age 
of  fifty- four. 

Cross-eimnined. — I  should  have  said  the  portions  I  examined  were  of  a  person 
under  fitty-fiinr.  I  don't  say  nearer  twenty-six  than  fifty-fonr.  I  think  about 
forty  to  forty-four.  A  woman  is  an  extremely  elastic  sulgect.  When  I  saw  the 
portions  of  the  body,  I  thought  the  person  had  been  dead  a  fortnight  or  longsr. 
I  should  have  difficulty  in  saying  that  all  the  bones  belonged  to  a  female.  I  can 
say  the  bands  and  feet  and  thigh-bone  belonged  to  a  female. 

Re-examined. — The  general  condition  of  the  flesh  wis  that  of  a  person  exceed- 
ingly well  nourished,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  kneecaps,  &c.,  were  fresh. 

Hannah  Laws. — 1  am  the  wife  of  a  labourer.  The  prisoner  married  my  aunt. 
He  lived  in  St.  Giles's.  Her  name  was  Martha.  She  was  a  twin ;  her  other 
sister  was  named  Mary.  She  is  dead.  The  prisoner  was  a  pawnbroker.  I 
visited  him  at  St.  Giles's  several  times.  My  annt  was  then  living  with  him. 
They  afterwards  went  to  a  private  house  on  Richmond-hill,  Beacondale.  I  think 
they  moved  from  there  to  a  house  under  the  Bishop's- walls.  I  was  quite  a  child 
at  the  time.  1  have  seen  Mrs.  Batson,  of  Hellesdon.  I  can't  recollect  her  living 
under  the  BJuhop's- walls.  I  visited  the  prisoner  and  my  annt  there  jost  before 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  1  only  went  there  once.  I  have  never  seen  her  sine*  I 
visited  her  there.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  went  to  the  prisoner's  bonse  in 
King-street.  I  was  alone.  The  prisoner  was  then  living  with  his  present  wife. 
I  did  not  ask  any  questMns  about  my  aunL 
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Dorothj  Hewitt,  a  very  old  womao,  a  ^dow,  aad  sister  to  the  deceased,  Bud, 
AfUr  tbey  removed  from  St.  Qilea'a,  I  saw  mj  sieter  in  Bar-street;  that  was 
the  last  place  where  I  saw  her.  It  was  about  seventeen  years  ago:  I  have  not 
heard  from  her  since.  I  went  to  the  prisoner's  hoose  allerwards,  in  King-street, 
and  said,  "  I  shall  be  verj  much  obliged,  Mr.  Sheward,  if  jou  will  tell  me  where 
mjr  sister  is."  He  said,  "  Mrs.  Hewitt,  she  can  write  to  jou  If  sbe  likes."  He 
never  came  to  ask  me  if  I  knew  where  m;  sister  was  or  if  I  had  heard  from  ber. 
I  had  an  annt  nuned  Fisber;  sbe  b  dead.  She  left  some  mooej,  and  I  have 
had  mj  share.     Mj  sister  was  a  light-complexioned  woman. 

Crosa-examined. — 1  do  not  know  that  my  sister  went  bj  anjr  other  name.  I  do 
not  remember  that  she  was  living  in  Chancery-lane  with  a  gentleman  named 
Worteldine.     I  never  went  to  Greenwich  with  mj  sister  and  Mr.  Hill. 

William  Bunn,  a  labourer,  living  at  Wjmondham. — I  knew  the  prisoner, 
having  married  bis  first  wife's  sister,  Mary.  They  were  twins.  They  stayed 
with  me  in  St.  James's,  Norwich,  in  1836,  where  I  was  tben  living.  Tbey  a&eX' 
wards  moved  to  St.  Martin's-at^Palace,  opposite  the  Bishop's-walls.  My  wife 
was  with  me.  Sbe  went  in,  and  was  therefor  a  couple  of  hours.  I  did  not  go  in. 
The  last  time  my  wife  went  was  about  a  year  before  Mrs.  Ftaher  died,  which  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  After  her  death  we  all  had  a  little  money. 
1  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Sheward  (the  prisoner)  about  it.  I  was  living  at  Holly- 
house,  Wymondham.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  letter  addressed  h>  me 
tbere,  bat  I  beard  about  it.  I  heard  that  the  prisoner  and  hie  wife  had  separated, 
and  that  she  bad  gone  away  to  London.  I  went  to  his  bouse  in  King-street  to 
see  him,  and  sud,  "  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  last  words  she  sud  to 
jou  f"  He  siud  that  she  said  to  bim  when  she  was  on  tbe  tr^n,  "  I  will  not 
write  to  you  or  my  sisters.  Never."  I  told  bim  I  had  come  on  purpose  to  inquire 
abont  her.  Nothing  more  was  then  sud.  I  stopped  to  dinner.  He  cut  some 
meat  for  me,  and  I  noticed  that  bis  hand  shook  so,  that  I  said,"  Dear  Mr.  Sbeward, 
what  is  the  matter  t"  I  said  it  twice,  so  that  he  must  have  beard  me ;  be  made 
no  answer — not  a  word.  I  heard  no  other  conversation  of  sny  sort  ftom  him. 
He  has  never  made  any  inquiries  of  me  as  to  whether  my  wife  and  I  have  heard 
of  Mrs.  Sheward.  My  wife  was  a  fair  woman,  she  had  golden  hair ;  she  was  a 
very  light-complex ioned  person ;  she  had  very  small  hands  and  feet ;  she  wsa  a 
kind  of  delicate  woman,  and  very  neat  and  clean  in  her  person  ;  her  height  was 
about  5  feet  1  inch. 

Cross-examined. — He  sud  he  saw  his  wife  go  hy  tbe  train  to  London.  My  wife 
had  heard  before  that  that  she  bad  gone.  I  have  heard  my  wife  mention  the 
name  of  IVorseldine.  I  know  nothing  about  bim.  I  can  swear  that  I  never 
heard  that  Mrs.  Sheward  went  by  tbe  name  of  Worseldlne.  I  don't  recollect  any 
thing  about  it.  I  never  heard  my  wife  say  that  Worseldine  was  transported.  I 
have  heard  the  name,  but  my  wife  never  told  me  sbe  mentioned  tiie  name  years 
and  years  ago,  long  before  this.  Worseldine  was  a  carpenter  in  London.  She 
knew  about  him,  I  suspect,  from  tbe  letters  she  got  ftom  Mrs.  Sheward.  Before 
she  was  married  sbe  was  a  very  good  friend  to  my  wife—used  to  send  her  clothes, 
shoes,  when  she  was  single ;  that  was  about  the  time  I  heard  of  Worseldine. 

Eva  Elizabeth  Hewitt. — I  am  a  single  woman,  and  live  with  my  mother, 
Dorothy  Hewitt.  I  know  the  prisoner,  hie  first  wife  was  my  aunt.  While  they 
lived  in  King-street  I  visited  the  prisoner  and  bis  present  wife  constantly.  The 
first  time  must  be  abont  fifteen  years  since.  I  went  with  my  aunt.  I  beard  my 
aunt  aak  him  about  tbe  money  left  by  Mrs.  Fisher.    I  went  to  the  hooee  several 
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tjiaes  titer  that.  The  present  Mrs.  Sbeword  wm  there.  I  went  in  ISIS,  the 
jear  he  &i]«d.  A  dark  wodmd  came  into  the  shop.  Mj  uncle  wbb  in  the  shop 
ftt  the  time.  I  heard  mj  uncle  eaj  to  her  he  would  not  mind  half-*-crown  a 
wetk  for  the  room.  He  went  over  the  coDDt«r  al^r  the  woman ;  ehe  wore  her 
bur  low  orer  the  face,  the  was  plain,  and  I  have  often  bnded  it  was  the  praent 
Mrs.  Sheward.  I  believed  at  the  time  it  was  hi*  present  wife,  Mr.  Sheward 
vbited  me  at  St.  Faith's  about  seven  jean  since.  I  heaid  m;  aunt,  Hn.  Kudd, 
■aj,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  jou  what  you  have  done  with  my  Buter."  He  mid. 
"  1  have  done  nothing  with  jronr  tisber ;  she  went  awaj  and  left  me  pennileea." 
She  eaid,  "  You  ore  a  Mee  man,  mj  siater  never  went  away  and  left  you."  He 
afterwarda  went  to  Mrs.  Nunn's,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  convenatioii. 
I  never  heard  him  ask  after  or  about  her. 

Cnwa-examined. — This  witness,  who  was  pressed  very  doselj  abont  the  man 
Worseldine  and  Mrs.  Sheward's  going  away  according  to  the  prisoner's  statemrart 
above  mentioned,  showed  great  reluctance  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
sajring  that  she  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  any  thing  about  the  matters 
referred  to. 

Hannah  Hum.  a  very  old  and  infirm  woman,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
eaid  she  visited  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  only  odw  about  twenty  years  ago.  Had 
a  relation  named  Fisher,  who  left  some  money ;  witness  got  her  share  Erom  Mr. 
Canu,  a  solicitor  ofWymondham.  He  was  dead.  Prisoner  never  came  to  make 
any  inquiry  abont  her  sist«r. 

Bacbel  Fox,  a  widow,  and  niece  of  the  deceased,  said  she  used  to  visit  her  when 
ahe  and  her  husband  were  living  at  St.  Giles's,  but  never  saw  her  afterwards,  ^e 
lost  her  husband  in  February,  1868,  and  had  visited  the  prisoner  several  times 
since.  He  never  made  any  allusions  to  her.  About  three  years  ago  witness  asked 
if  he  oonld  tell  her  any  thing  about  her  aunt,  but  she  could  not  remember  what 
he  said. 

John  Frxncis,  an  inmate  of  the  Norwich  Union,  was  married  to  a  siater  of  the 
deceased.  He  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  in  King-street  some  time  aft«r  the 
death  of  Hrs,  Fisher.  Sheward  was  there;  and  be  said  to  him,  Mr.  Gann  would 
settle  to-morrow  if  Mrs,  Sheward,  bis  sister,  wonld  come.  Prisoner  said,  "  Very 
welt,  I'U  tell  her  when  I  see  her." 

In  cross-examination,  he  said  he  got  102.  4«.  6d.  as  hia  share  of  the  legacy. 

Thomas  Alfred  Frands,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sheward,  gave  similar 
evidence  to  the  other  witnesses  (relations),  adding  this,  that  the  prisoner  told 
him  on  one  occasion  he  was  sure  his  wife  would  not  go  to  the  fnnend  of  his 
mother. 

Mr.  E.  C.  BaiJey,  solicitor,  practising  in  Noritich,  and  Clo'k  of  the  Peace  fiir 
the  city,  produced  some  papers  from  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Cann,  his  brother- 
in-law,  among  them  a  letter  dat«d  the  24th  of  March,  1853,  from  the  prisoner 
to  Hrs.  Bunn,  at  Holly-house,  Wjrmondham: — 

"  Mrs.  Bimn, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  death,  but  joar  sister  not 
being  in  Norwich  at  this  present,  I  shall  not  take  any  part  in  arranging  of 
affairs ;  therefore  yon  need  not  ejpect  me,  nor  send  to  me  any  more. 

•'  WlfcLUM  SHBWJJtO." 
Sarah  Bateon. — I  was  married  in  March,  1850.     After  my  marriage  I  went  to 
live  in  a  house  in  Tabemacle-street,  St.  Martin's-at-PaUce.    After  my  confine- 
ment in  Januaiy,  1861, 1  found  that  the  house  nfxt  to  ours,  before  that  nn- 
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occapied,  was  taken  bj  a  niaik  and  woman.  The  woman  waa  light-compleiioned 
and  hod  golden  hair  in  ringleta.  I  aaw  her  Ust  on  Whit-Snnda;,  the  8th  of  Jane, 
1851,  when  I  took  into  her  part  of  aome  cnatard  I  had  been  making.  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  her  afterwarda,  but  I  saw  the  man. 

Potter  Bataon,  hnsband  of  laat  witnew,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  added  that 
he  aaw  the  honae  shut  np  after  Whitanntide. 

Rnth  Swan  proved  that  she  taw  the  prisoner  at  hi«  honae  in  St.  Martin's-at- 
Palace,  where  be  waa  selling  off  bia  things  aboat  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  witness  had  known  Mia.  Sheward  and  described  her  in  precisely  Uie  atune 
waj  tbat  all  the  otJier  witneatea  did. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  enrvejor,  called  to  speak  to  a  plan  of  the  citj  of  Korwioh,  and 
BO  much  of  the  environs  aa  embraces  the  different  places  where  the  remains  were 
found,  was  asked  abont  Tabemacle-street,  and  said  there  waa  a  dead  wall  opposite 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Sheward's  boose  ia  situated.  That  honae  was  neit  door 
to  the  Old  Man's  Hospital. 

Croaa-eiamined. — He  knew  nothing  abont  the  street  in  1861. 

James  Smith  was  recalled  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Old  Man's  Hoapital  in 
1861,  and  as  to  the  "  cockejs." 

Mr.  Simpson,  Gtovemor  of  tlie  hospital  mentioned,  proved  that  in  IBSl  there 
were  no  bonses  on  one  side  of  Tabemacle-street.  There  was  a  lodge  there,  with  a 
window  looking  into  the  street,  and  one  window  looking  'mU>  Hospital-lane. 
There  are  booses  in  Hospital-square,  about  aiitj  jarda  distant  &om  the  house 
where  the  prisoner  need  to  live. 

Crose-examined. — Tabemacle-street  is  one  of  the  public  thorongbfares  of  the 
city,  and  is  frequently  crowded  by  persons  going  to  Monsehold-heatb.  The 
bouse  where  Sheward  lived  was  about  the  centre  of  Tabemacle-street.  A  person 
going  from  the  house  where  the  prisoner  was  supposed  to  have  Lived  would  have 
to  pass  four  houses  and  the  entrance  of  a  yard,  in  which  there  are  many  bouses, 
in  going  to  Bisbopgate- street.  There  is  a  church  at  one  end  and  a  chapel  at  the 
other  end,  aud  another  church  at  a  short  distance,  in  Bishopgate-street  ^ 

Be-examined. — The  road  through  Tabemacle-street  t«  Mousebold-beatb  was 
the  chief  thorougb&re  &om  Norwich  to  the  eastern  parts. 

John  Bird  said.  In  1851  I  resided  in  St.  George's,  Middle-street,  in  Norwich. 
At  the  half-quarter  siler  Midsummer,  1861,  prisoner  hired  of  me  three  unfur- 
nished rooms,  I  understood  from  bim  that  he  was  then  living  at  St.  Martin's-at- 
Palace-plain.  At  Michaelmas  prisoner  came  to  live  in  tbose  rooms  alone.  Two 
women  came  to  visit  bim,  among  others,  about  two  or  three  months  after  he  came 
there.  The  present  Mrs.  Sheward  was  one.  I  gave  him  notice  to  quit  about 
February,  1853.  I  had  observed  something  in  prisoner's  conduct  and  the 
woman's.     A  twelvemonth  ail»r  I  saw  him  occupying  a  bouse  in  King-street. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Metcslfe. — The  present  Mn.  Sheward  was  not  the 
first  person  1  saw  there.  Prisoner  moved  bis  bedding,  &c.,  into  the  rooms  and 
well  furnlsbed  tbem. 

Se-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. — Had  not  seen  prisoner. 

Mai^aret  Lince. — I  worked  for  Mrs.  Coley  in  1851.  She  lived  on  St.  Andrew's- 
plain.  Know  the  present  Mrs.  Sheward.  She  lived  with  Mr.  Frank  Coley,  in 
King-street,  as  nursemaid.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  with  Mrs.  Sheward  to 
the  Shakespeare  Tavem,  in  St.  George's.  Had  a  meal  there  with  Mr,  Sheward 
and  the  present  Mrs.  Sheward. 

Cross-eiamined, — The  present  Mrs.  Sheward  came  from  Cringleford-ball. 
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Several  other  witeeases  were  called  to  speak  to  their  tnowledge  of  the  preeBnt 
Mrs.  Sheward  and  of  the  priooner's  ftcqnuutauce  uid  inlimac;  with  her  since  the 
year  1861. 

Uary  Leigh's  depocitione  were  then  pat  in.  that  witness  heing  disabled  bj  illnew 
from  appearing  in  Court  She  bad  known  botii  the  prisoner  and  his  praent 
wife  for  about  thirteen  years,  having  nursed  her  in  two  oonfineineDta.  At  tbose 
times — in  the  years  1S66  and  1S69 — the  prisoner  and  his  wife  were  not  married, 
the  marriage  at  wbich  Mar;  Leigh  was  present  having  been  solemnized  at  the 
Begistrar's  office  in  Norwich  on  tbe  13tb  of  Febmaiy,  1862.  The  certificate  of 
that  marriage  and  of  the  one  on  the  28th  of  October,  L836,  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  first  wife,  Martha  Francis  (the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry),  were  t^en 
put  in  and  read,  and  on  the  close  of  tbe  case  for  the  prosecntion, 

Mr.  Metcalfe  addressed  tbe  jury  for  the  prisoner.  He  reminded  them  tliat  the 
confession  made  by  the  prisoner  in  London  had  been  revoked,  and  that  be  now 
said  it  was  nntrue.  He  dwelt  upon  the  improbability  of  the  prisoner's  making 
away  with  his  wife  in  the  manner  supposed  in  a  house  situated  in  a  tow  in  a 
crowded  suburb.  There  was  not  the  least  evidence  of  murder  or  of  where  tbe 
body  could  have  been  cut  up.  As  ibr  tix«  discoveiy  of  the  remains  in  the  way 
alleged,  what  was  more  prolable  tiian  that  they  might  have  formed  portions  of  a 
subject  used  for  dissection  by  an  unskilfal  band,  secretly  obtained  and  secretly 
got  rid  of,  huried,  aiter  they  had  served  their  purpose,  ho  hastily  as  to  be  easily 
fonnd  in  the  way  described  F  He  also  pointed  out  the  utter  absence  of  any 
corroboration  of  the  prisoner's  statement  agunst  bimself. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott  then  summed  np,  and  tbe  jury,  after  an  hoor  and  a  quarter's 
deliberation,  found  tbe  prisoner  guilty,  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  de«tL 

Sheward  shortly  before  his  execution  mads  a  horrible  coniesnon  of  the  way  b 
which  he  had  mm^ered  his  wife  and  disposed  of  her  hody. — (See  Chbomicli  for 
April.) 


THE  CASE  OF  ESTHER  LYONS. 

Onb  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  which  have  ever  arisen  in  tbe  Prindpality  of 
Wales  was  tried  at  the  Glamoigansbire  Assizes  at  Cardiff  in  Jnly,  and  occupied 
a  whole  week  in  its  elucidation.  The  respectability  of  tbe  persons  involved,  the 
curious  incidents  of  the  case,  and  the  amount  of  religious  feeling  which  it  evoked, 
all  contribnted  to  make  the  case  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  On  each 
of  the  six  days  which  the  trial  occupied,  tbe  Cardiff  Town  Hall  was  besieged  by 
crowds  of  respectably -dressed  persons  belonging  to  every  religions  community, 
only  a  portion  of  whom  were  enabled  to  gain  admittance  to  tbe  Assize  Court. 
The  300  or  400  who  were  present  daily  included  nearly  all  the  cleigy  and 
ministers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  » large  proportion  of  tiie  locsl 
gentry — ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  case  took  the  form  of  a  civil'  action  for  damages,  and  was  tried  by  Baron 
Channell  and  a  special  jury.  The  plwntiff  wm  Bamett  Lyons,  a  Jew  money- 
lender at  Cardiff,  and  the  defendants  were  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  a  Welsh 
*>issenting  minister,  and  bis  wife;    Mr.  John    Sanderson  Hollyer,  an  iron 
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merchnut,  and  his  wife,  all  of  Cardiff;  and  Mri.  Keep  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Sohwartz,  editor  of  the  Scatlered  Natilm,^iQt\i  of  LondoD. 

The  connset  in  the  cose  were  Mr.  Hardinge  S.  QiSard,  Q.C.,  and'Mr.  Michael 
for  tbe  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  R.  E.  Turner  {of  Uie  Home  Circuit, 
Hpeciallj  retained),  and  Mr.  Hqghes  for  the  defendanla,  who,  it  was  nnderetood, 
were  indemnified  by  the  London  Societj  for  the  ConTcrrion  of  the  Jews.  The 
papers  in  the  case  were  most  volominons,  and  included  several  hnndred  letters 
which  bad  passed  between  the  respective  defendants  and  the  jonng  lady  who 
was  alleged  to  have  been  abducted. 

As  the  respective  leaders  occupied  five  or  six  hours  each  in  addressing  the  jur^, 
and  the  witnesses  took  several  dajs  to  examine,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  summary  of  the  case  as  presented  \tj  both  sides.  The  declaration  con- 
sisted of  two  counts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
having  "  unlawfully  enticed  and  procured  Esther  Lyons,  unlawfiilly  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  to  depart  bis  service,  she  being  at  the  tjme  his 
servant,"  and  in  the  second,  that  thej  "  unlawfully  received,  harbonied,  and 
detuned,  the  sud  Esther  Lyons,  his  dangbter."  The  defendants  pleaded  that 
they  were  not  guilty,  and  that  Esther  Lyons  was  not  tbe  servant  of  the  plaintiflT. 
The  evidence  showed  that  in  the  beginning  of  1868  the  plaintiff  had  a  pawn-shop 
at  Boath,  near  Cardiff,  as  well  as  his  loan-office  at  the  Bute  Docks,  where  the 
Ikmily  resided — about  a  mile  apart.  Esther  Lyons  previously  managed  the 
pawn-shop,  and  slept  at  home ;  but  in  March,  1BS8,  she  was  kept  at  home  to 
assist  in  the  household  duties.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month  ber  iather  returned 
home  about  ten  o'clock,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Esther  was  not  in.  The 
family  waited  till  half-past  eleven,  thinking  she  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and 
then  dispersed  about  the  town  to  seek  for  the  missing  girl.  They  failed  to  hear 
any  thing  about  ber,  and  could  learn  no  trace  of  her  on  the  21th.  An  examination 
of  her  bed-room  showed  that  she  had  not  taken  any  thing  with  her  eicept  her 
every-day  clothes.  The  distracted  fhther  went  to  Newport  and  other  places,  but 
isiled  to  get  the  least  clue  of  her  whereabouts,  but  at  last  heard  that  she  had  been 
seen  at  the  door  of  the  Bev.  N.  Thomas  on  the  23rd.  Mr.  Lyons  went  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  house  on  Sunday,  the  29th,  and  told  him  bis  bosiness,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
said  he  had  only  returned  from  the  Monmouth  assizes  on  the  previous  night,  and 
knew  nothing  ibont  the  matter.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Con  you  give  me 
any  information?"  Mr.  Thomas  sud,  "  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  nothing." 
The  plaintiff  was  satisfied  by  that  denial,  and  went  away ;  hut  the  next  day, 
gaining  farther  information,  he  repeated  his  visit,  and  saw  Mrs.  Thomas.  Alter 
ozpressing  himself  strongly  that  she  knew  eomething  about  bis  daughter's  dis- 
appearance, Mrs.  Thomas  at  last  admitted  that  Esther  Lyons  had  slept  in  her 
house  on  the  Monday  night,  but  on  the  lather  asking  where  she  then  was  sbe 
replied,  "  You  ask  me  too  strong  questions.  I  told  you  she  was  here  one  night. 
I  cannot  toll  you  more."  The  father  threatened  proceedings,  hut  failed  to  elicit 
any  further  information  from  the  Thomases,  although  he  called  almost  daily  for 
weeks  aftorwards,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  the  interval  he 
received  various  bits  of  information  which  confirmed  him  in  bis  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  and  was  cognizant  of  bis  daugbt«r's  disappearance  and 
present  abode.  Eventually  overtures  were  made  for  an  interview,  tbe  latber 
stating  that  if  he  was  assured  that  his  daughter  wished  to  leave  his  house  he 
wonid  not  pursue  his  inquiries  any  more.  Tbe  negotiations  called  forth  the 
following  eitraordinarj  letter  from  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Mr.  Lyons ; — 
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"  Bntli,  Cudiff,  May  25, 1868. 
"My  desT  Sir, — 1  pnmind  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  14  on  Monday- 
Before  cooMderiog  yonr  proposal  as  to  serang  your  dear  child,  1  EQiut  make  one 
m  two  remarlu.  Ton  aeem  to  imply  that  I  have  acted  deceitfully,  and  assert 
that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  lud  1  know  nothing  about  faer.  Thin  is  not 
true.  I  never  said  so.  I  told  yoa  I  did  not  know  where  she  was ;  and  I  spoke 
truly.  I  t«Id  the  police-officer  I  wm  wilfoUyignorantof  her  whereabonla.  Thie 
wai  also  trae,  and  it  true  now,  I  tliank  God.  I  fear  ftdaehood,  nor  hare  I  ntterad 
any  to  yon  or  either  of  the  other  qaemts.  I  wm  placed  in  a  very  cUfficolt 
piosition,  for  I  had  to  shield  yonr  child  while  I  replied  to  your  and  others'  many 
questions.  The  dear  girl  came  to  me  for  refoge,  having  left  a  very  wretched 
home,  t  of  course  took  her  in,  but  fearing  oar  honee  was  not  safe,  I  advised 
faer  to  leave  us.  Bfae  did  so ;  and  I  took  care  tlie  hands  she  fell  into  were  of  the 
very  safest  and  best  in  all  ways.  Of  course  I  shall  never  betray  these,  which  is 
why  I  hBll«d  in  your  examination  of  me,  and  hinted  to  yon  that  I  had  said 
enough,  though  I  volanteered  to  yon  the  information  that  she  had  slept  in  onr 
house,  and  was  not  obliged  (as  yon  say)  to  acknowledge  that  I  gave  her  shelter, 
Ac.  Perhaps  this  is  your  awkward  way  of  putting  it,  however,  and  not  meant  as 
on  implication  in  any  way.  And  now  for  yonr  threats  and  accnsations,  Ac.  I 
can  only  say  my  conscience  is  perfectly  clear ;  that  I  should  act  the  same  over 
again ;  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  any  punishment  that  yon  can  inflict. 
I  am  a  friend  and  no  enemy  of  yourself  and  tamily — would  not  harm  a  hair  of 
your  heads,  and  would  do  and  suffer  a  very  great  deal  for  your  wetiare  and 
salvation,  and  that  of  yonr  nation,  and  pray  (oh,  bow  fervently  !)  that  the  v«l 
may  be  removed,  and  that  with  joy  yon  may  see  and  adore  the  blessed  Messiah 
who  died  for  you  on  Calvary,  and  look  upon  Him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and 
mourn,  and  bathe  in  the  fountain  opened  flor  ein  and  for  uucleannees,  and  be  saved ! 
The  Ixird — even  Jesus — bless  you  and  all  yours !  And  now  for  yonr  propoeal. 
I  don't  know  where  your  dear  girl  is  ;  but  I  can  find  oat  if  I  desire  so  to  do.  She 
could  be  brought  to  Cardiff  to  see  you ;  but  this  would  incur  a  heavy  expense,  for 
it  would  need  the  far-away  travelling  expenses  of  herself  and  a  friend  here  and 
back  agtunj  and  it  must  be  first-<:lB.aB  travelling.  She  was  destitute  of  clothing, 
so  that  much  expense  has  been  incurred  by  her  friends,  as  you  may  suppose;  and 
she  is  dearly  loved  by  all  who  have  bad  to  do  with  her,  I  bear ;  and  one  &iend 
remarked,  'What  a  mbo  of  wealth  in  her  loving  heart  her  mother  has  lost' 
Now,  are  yon  willing  to  pay  101.  for  the  expenses  of  the  interview  P  Any  over- 
plus yon  should  of  coarse  have  returned ;  and  yon  oould  bring  any  of  yonr 
friends  to  meet  her,  and  she  should  have  a  few  of  hers  present ;  also,  yon  should 
then  see  that  she  was  not  detained  or  influenced  by  any  one  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  flight  from  your  roof ;  and  if  she  likes  she  can  go  back  with  you, 
and  if  not,  as  I  understand,  you  give  a  pledge  to  leave  her  to  her  own  choice  P  If 
yon  give  this  pledge  and  wish  the  interview,  and  will  hand  over  the  money,  I 
shall  then  endeavour  to  find  her  out,  and  she  can  have  the  plan  laid  before  hei. — 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  iiuthfully,  "  L.  E.  A.  Thomab." 

The  plaintiff  agreed  to  pay  the  102.  and  abide  by  certain  oonditJcoiB  in  sn 
agreement  drawn  up  in  respect  of  the  interview,  but  when  the  matter  came  to 
the  p<»nt  of  s^ing  Hr.  Thomas  drew  back,  and  said  he  must  make  forthet 
inquiries,  as  fae  was  not  certain  if  he  could  produce  llie  girL  Eventually  the 
interview  fell  tbrongb,  and  the  plaintiff  took  legal  proceedinga  by  raakipg  an 
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•pplication  to  Judge  Blackborn  in  cbsmbera.  The  matter  was  b«&re  the  Judge 
at  sereral  uttinga,  when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  called  upon  to  make 
affidavits.  In  theoonree  of  one  of  her  affidavits  Mrs.  Thomas  made  the  following 
statement : — "  1  never  induced  the  Mud  Esther  Lyons  to  leave  her  father's  house, 
as  until  the  night  of  the  23rd  daj  of  March  last  I  never  spoke  with,  or,  directly 
or  indirectly,  had  anj  oommunieation  with  the  said  Esther  Lyons ;  and  the  first 
time  I  ever  in  any  wa;  spoke  or  communicated  with  the  said  Esther  Lyons  was 
at  half-past  ton  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  said  23rd  day  of  March,  when  the  said 
Esther  Lyons,  with  two  other  girls,  alio  perfect  straugers  to  me,  came  to  my 
house  and  inquired  ibr  me.  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked  what  was  wanted  of 
me.  One  of  the  three  said  they  wanted  to  speak  privatoly  with  me.  I  then  took 
Esther  Lyons  and  one  of  the  girls  with  me  into  my  back  parlour,  leaving  the 
other  girl  in  the  kitohen,  and  when  in  the  parlour  the  girl  with  Esther  Lyons 
told  me  who  Esther  Lyons  was,  and  that  she  had  run  away  trom  home  because  of 
the  iU-treatment  she  bad  suffered  from  her  mother,  and  that  she  wanted  me  to 
shelter  ber  for  the  night  and  find  her  a  situation.  I  inquired  how  it  was  they 
had  come  to  me,  and  was  told  that  a  woman  bad  directed  them.  After  some 
conversaUon,  and  after  telling  Esther  Lyons  that  I  would  only  shelter  her  for  one 
night,  and  that  I  would  tr;  to  get  her  a  situation,  I  eonient«d  to  allow  Esther 
Lyons  to  remain  in  my  house  all  night.  At  this  time  mj  bushand  was  out,  but 
he  came  home  very  shortly  afterwards.  I  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and 
he  approved  of  me  having  the  girt  aU  night.  The  two  other  girls  went  away,  and 
lell  Esther  Lyons.  On  the  next  morning,  the  24th  day  of  March  last,  I  again 
told  Esther  Lyons  that  I  could  not  keep  her  any  longer,  and  she  again  asked  me 
to  find  her  a  situation.  I  said  I  would  go  and  see  what  I  could  do.  I  then 
went  out,  leaving  Esther  Lyons  at  my  bouse,  and  I  went  and  called  at  a  boose  in 
Brigbton-tenBce,  Cardiff,  aforesaid,  used  as  a  boarding-school.  The  arrangement 
was  then  made  that  Esther  Lyons  should  go  to  a  house  in  Canal-street,  Cardiff, 
aforesaid ;  and  ia  pursuance  thereof  Esther  Lyons  went  accordingly,  where  she 
remiuncd  only  a  few  hours,  and  then  she  went  to  No.  2,  Brighton-terrace,  as 
afbrcBud.  From  the  time  that  I  left  Esther  Lyons  at  No.  2,  Brighton- terrace, 
as  aforesud,  I  have  not  had  any  control  over  her,  nor  has  she  been  in  my  bouse, 
nor  have  I  seen  her,  except  that  I  called  about  the  middle  of  April  last  at  No.  2, 
Brighton- terrace,  not  knowing  the  said  Esther  Lyons  was  still  there,  and  then  I 
only  saw  the  said  Esther  Lyons  for  about  ton  or  fifteen  minutes.  Neither  have  I 
communicatod  with,  or  writton  to,  or  received  any  Uttor  from  the  said  Esther 
Lyons,  except  the  two  letters  hereafter  mentioned;  neither  have  I  in  any  way 
contribnted  towards  the  nuuRtenance,  clothing,  or  support  of  the  said  Esther 
Lyons,  or  to  her  travelling  expenses,  nor  have  I  known  her  whereabouts." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  further  declared  that  they  had  no  possible  means  of 
discovering  where  Esther  Lyons  was,  nor  could  tbey  assist  Mr.  Lyons  in  rocnver- 
iog  bis  daughter.  The  couseqaence  was  that  the  Judge  was  unable  to  make  any 
order  in  the  case,  end  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  recover  his  danghtor.  Soon 
after  the  examination  in  Chambers  the  local  and  London  newspapers  published  a 
long  stotement  by  the  father,  which  led  to  a  mass  of  correspondence,  and  gave 
rise  to  discussions  in  nearly  all  the  association  meetings  of  Welsh  ministers 
throughout  the  Principality.  The  discussion  ultimately  led  to  an  interview 
being  held  between  the  daughter  and  father  in  the  offices  of  a  London  solicitor, 
at  which  the  girl  informed  her  father  that  she  had  embraced  tbo  Christian  &ith, 
and  that  she  positively  declined  to  return  home.     She  also  alleged  that  she  bad 
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been  ill-treated  at  home,  particularlj  by  her  mother,  who  had  nwd  tbHodb 
weapons  when  ill-oeing  her. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  at  the  trial  showed  thftt  Bather  Lyona  had  been 
taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  by  a  girl  named  Sarah  Carver,  that  she  had 
renuuned  there  one  night,  then  removed  to  Mn.  Hollyer's,  2,  Brighton-tsirace,  in 
the  same  road,  where  she  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  then  finally 
taken  to  Mrs.  Keep's,  in  London,  where  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Schwartz  and  some 
other  persons  who  interested  themselves  on  her  behalf.  She  was  first  placed  in  a 
religious  edncational  establishment,  afterwards  baptized,  and  finally  removed  to 
Germany,  when  the  proceedings  where  taken  in  Chambers.  Amassofletten 
were  read  by  Mr.  Giffard  in  his  opening  speech,  which  connected  all  the  defendants 
with  the  disappearance  and  concealment  of  the  girl.  These  letters  and  evidence 
also  showed  tiiat  the  girl  Sarah  Carver  wee  sent  to  Bristol  by  Mn.  Thomas  soon 
aAer  Esther's  disappearance,  so  that  she  might  not  be  traced.  Carver  was  in- 
structed te  change  her  name,  and  was  supplied  with  money,  and  written  to  by 
both  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Uollyer  under  assumed  names.  Six  or  eight  letters 
were  also  read  tjom  Mrs.  Keep  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hollyer,  describing  the  girl's 
career  in  London.  On  the  2nd  of  June  Mrs.  Hollyer  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mrs.  Keep  : — 

"June  2,  1868. 

"  My  dearest  Ellen, — I  must  just  write  a  line  and  send  to  tell  you  just  for  a 
bit  not  to  address  the  letters  yourself  in  your  handwriting,  not  to  name  tte  child 
at  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  letter  sent  to  onr  address.  If  yon  want  to  say 
an;  thing  about  her,  be  sure  yonr  writing  does  not  pass  the  post  to  any  one  or  any 
part,  especially  the  place  where  the  letter  was  posted.  I  shall  not  pass  my  writing 
to  yon  if  I  name  her  for  a  bit,  till  the  storm  is  over.  Mrs.  T.  has  not  received 
the  letter  you  name,  and  this  is  Tuesday  afternoon.  They  will  very  likely  go  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  with  it.  If  you  have  any  difficulty,  I  can  su^^^  a 
very  suitable  and  godly  man  abroad,  who  has  suffered  much  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment, &c.,  who  would  know  how  to  manage — a  very  apostle — but  I  must 
man^e  somehow  to  let  you  know  other  than  by  poet  It  may  he  need&l  for  you 
not  to  know,  if  by  any  means  they  get  any  clue.  I  don't  know  how  that  will  be 
yet.  They  will  spend  6O01.,  the  mother's  brother  says,  to  get  her.  Poor  Mrs. 
T.,  she  is  so  much  upset!  and  the  mother  is  near  confinement,  and  not  unlikely  te 
die— I  say,  of  mortified  rage — they  say,  of  grief.  They  are  in  a  great  r^e  just 
now.  Fray  much  to  the  Lord  to  defeat  their  efforts.  I  enclose  this  to  be  pasted. 
Sorry  you  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  the  refusal,  as  another  may  be  needed  if  that 
does  not  turn  up.  I  expect  there  is  briber;  at  the  post-ofiice.  Write  to  me  just 
as  usual  in  your  own  writing,  &c.,  if  you  don't  allude  to  her.  '  All's  well ;  good 
night,'  will  be  a  sufficient  notice  to  me  in  any  letterthat  all  is  well.  Any  speDial 
communication  address  to  Mrs.  Sleeman,  No,  2,  in  very  different  writing  to  yours 
or  the  rhUd's,  or  Mr.  Thomas's.  Could  yon  not  give  me  an  address,  say  to 
Pheny's  school?  Then  you  can  easily  get  it;  hut  mind  how  you  send  the  addnaa. 
Yoju  loving,  "  IiovB  is  All." 

A  few  days  after  Mrs.  Hollyer  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Keep,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  a  qnotetion  of  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Thomas  had  wiittm 
just  before  she  filed  her  affidavit  to  Judge  Blackburn : — 

"  Porthcawl,  Tuesday. 

"  Dear  E.— I  have  just  received  the  lett«r  copied; — 'Last  Satnrday  both  of  us 
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were  servad  wiUi  h  notice  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  our  attorney  or  agent, 
ou  Tharsday  next,  before  Colin  Blackbnm,  in  Chancery,  to  show  caiue  why  a 

writ  of  kabea*  eorput  be  not  issaed  to  produce  the  body  of ,  detained  in  ou 

ciutody.  Now  the  case  has  assumed  a  seriona  Bq)ect.  The  crisis  has  come,  and 
we  moHt  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  As  there  was  do  time  to  lose,  we  called  npon 
our  mntnal  friend  J.  B.,  a  lawyer,  who  said  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.    He 

advised  us  to  put  our  case  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ,  and  kindly  promised  to  do 

any  thing  be  conld  for  us.  So  we  followed  his  directions,  and  called  on  the  gentle- 
man, who  immediately  wrote  to  London  for  copiee  of  the  affidavits  hy  L.  and 
Mrs.  G.,  and  said,  "  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  have  to  answer."  Now 
a  thought  has  come  into  my  head  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant,  should  we  be 
compelled  to  go  to  London  on  this  affair,  that  the  person  concerned  should  sud- 
denly appear  in  court,  and  prove  that  we  used  no  inflnence  to  indnoa  her  to  leave 
home,  and  then  and  there  to  appeal  to  the  Judge  for  protection  in  future.  We 
do  not  want  yon  to  inform  us  of  her  whereabouts ;  still,  in  case  we  should  be 
pushed  hard,  it  may  be  we  shall  want  her  to  give  evidence  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  leaving  home  or  staying  away.  Therefore,  we  should  be  glad  if 
you  have  that  information  ready  in  caae  of  need,  &c.' 

"  The  letter  needs  no  comment.     You  can  address  me  here  in  the  name  Jess 

will  assume  when  married — Mrs.  Ann .    A  second  envelope  inside  for  me — 

not  in  your  own  writing.  "  ADIEtr." 

Among  other  matters  proved  in  the  course  of  the  plaintiff's  caae  was  certMn 
correspondence  with  Dinah  Lyons,  a  cousin  to  Esther,  who,  previous  to  March, 
was  urged  by  the  Thomases  to  become  a  Christian  convert.  They  also  sent  a 
New  Testament  by  Dinah  to  Esther,  but  it  was  not  proved  if  this  reached  the 
tatter.  Mr.  Giffard  endeavoured  by  various  portions  of  the  evidence  to  show  tiiat 
all  the  defendants  were  combined  in  one  long  series  of  acts  to  procure  the  conver- 
sion of  young  Jewesses,  and  ui^ed  in  his  address  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  after  Esther  Lyons  came  into  the  power  of  the  defendants  she  was 
so  influenced  as  to  be  prevented  from  expressing  her  own  free  will.  He  noticed 
the  letters  which  she  was  said  to  have  written  soon  after  her  disappearance,  and 
maintained  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  the  composition  of  ayoung  girl  just 
converted  to  Christianity,  while  in  one — intended  to  be  shown  fo  the  father — the 
writer  gave  a  description  of  Swiss  scenery  which  she  had  not  even  seen.  The 
evidence  he  thought  sufficient  to  show  that  there  had  been  combined  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  defendants  to  a  common  object.  That  object  was  the  conversion 
of  a  young  Jewess,  which  would  not  be  unlawfiil  in  itself;  but  he  maintuned 
that,  after  the  girl  had  got  into  the  defendants'  power,  they,  by  cajolery  and 
fklsehood,  prevented  her  expressing  her  own  mind  until  she  had  been  sufficiently 
instilled  with  their  views  and  steeled  against  the  natural  influences  of  home- 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  they  permit  an  interview  between  father  and  child,  and 
the  rcanit,  as  may  easily  have  been  anticipated,  was  that  the  child  expressed  her 
determination  to  remain  with  faer  new-fonnd  friends,  who  had  released  her  from 
the  labours  of  a  pawn-shop  and  placed  her  in  the  position  of  a  lady. 

For  the  defence,  Esther  Lyons,  Dr.  Schwartz,  the  Rev.  N.  and  Krs,  Thomas, 
Mrs.  HoLyer,  Mrs.  Keep,  and  several  other  witnesBes,  were  all  put  in  the  box. 
The  excitement  which  attended  the  earlier  days  of  the  trial  reached  its  cUmai  one 
night,  when  Esther  Lyons  fainted  on  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions 
being  put  to  her — namely,  whether  her  earlier  letters  were  the  result  of  her  own 
thoughts,  or  were  dictatei  to  her  by  other  peraons.     The  Judge  considered  the 
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evidence  of  this  witneu  bo  niAteriAl  that  lie  directed  that  she  sbonld  be  given  in 
ohai^  of  the  Govemor  of  the  gaol,  Mr.  Wremn,  during  the  night,  ao  that  she 
might  not  be  communicated  with  bj  the  witoessee  on  either  side.  On  the  follow- 
ing daj,  on  Esther  Lyons  being  brought  into  Court,  a  "  eoeoe  "  occurred — the 
mother,  who  with  the  rest  of  her  family  were  sitting  in  a  seat  behind  the  jury-box, 
crying  out,  "  Esther,  dear  Esther,  come  and  sit  by  your  mother! "  and  her  eicite- 
ment  was  such  at  seeing  her  child  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  months,  thSit  she 
fainted  away,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  Court  on  that  oocasion.  The  girl 
Esther  gave  her  evidence  with  great  deliberation  and  care,  and  in  the  conrae  of 
seTeral  hours'  questioning  she  stated  that  she  was  nineteen  years  of  ^e  last 
March.  She  spoke  to  numerous  acta  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  who 
bad  beat  her  with  a  variety  of  missiles,  frequently  offered  to  "do  for  her,"  and 
on  one  previous  occasion  she  had  left  home  on  aocoant  of  her  violence.  Esther 
denied  having  the  slightest  communication  with  Mrs.  Thomas  or  any  of  theother 
defendants  prior  to  the  day  she  left  borne-  She  determined  upon,  leaving  home 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  arranged  with  Sarah  Carver  to  meet  her  in  the  evening. 
She  did  meet  her,  and  asked  Sarah  Carver  if  she  could  get  her  aunt  to  allow  her 
to  stey  at  her  house  for  a  night,  and  afterwanla,  if  she  would  not  take  her  to  her 
(Carver's)  mother's  house  at  NewporL  Afterwards  Sarah  Carver  snggested  going 
to  Mrs.  Thomas's  house,  and  they  went  there.  They  told  Mrs.  Thomas  that  she 
(Esther)  had  been  ill-treated  by  her  mother,  and  that  after  some  conversation 
Mrs.  Thomas  consented  to  allow  her  to  remain  for  the  night.  Esther  eipresaed 
her  desire  that  she  might  get  into  some  situation,  and  the  following  morning  she 
was  taken  to  Mrs.  Sleeman's  house,  next  door  to  Mrs.  Holljer,  where  she  re- 
mained for  four  or  five  weeks.  She  was  several  times  asked  if  she  would  not  go 
borne,  and  even  advised  to-  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  protection,  but  Esther  ex- 
pressed so  much  terror  at  the  thought  of  being  given  np  to  her  parents  that  ahe 
was  ultimately  sent  to  Mrs.  Keep's,  in  London,  where  she  remmned  for  two 
months.  Afterwards  she  was  placed  in  an  educational  institution,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  which  were  being  taken  by  the  &ther  in  Chambers,  she 
was  despatched  to  Germany,  where  she  remuned  till  this  month.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  in  their  evidence,  denied  that  they  had  seen  Esther  from  the  time 
she  left  Cardiff  till  the  day  of  her  appearance  in  the  witness-box,  and  stated  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Esther  from  the  time  she  left  Cardiff. 
Mr.  Thomas  admitted  that  when  he  drew  up  the  agreement  r^arding  the  inter- 
view he  had  an  "  expectation  "  of  being  able  to  secnre  the  girl's  attendance,  but 
from  what  he  afterwards  learnt  he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the  half- 
signed  agreement.  Mrs.  HoUyer  corroborated  the  Thomases  in  tiieir  statement 
that  she  was  tlie  only  means  they  had  of  communicating  with  Esther,  and  she 
proved  that  within  a  very  short  time  after  Esther  left  Cardiff  she  (Mis.  HoUyer) 
was  also  completely  ignorant  of  her  whereabouts — her  sister,  Mrs.  Keep,  stating 
that  it  was  better  for  Esther  and  all  parties  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
severance  of  communication.  Mrs.  Keep  proved  that  she  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  her  London  friends  in  cutting  off  their  communication  with  Esther.  She 
denied  that  the  letters  Elsther  sent  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  any  thing 
bnt  her  (Esther's)  own  composition,  and  gave  particulars  of  Esther's  oonversion 
to  Christianity  and  baptism  in  London. 

The  learned  Judge  then  summed  up.  He  said  the  action  was  bronght  for 
enticing  away  a  person  named  Esther  Lyons,  supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
niaintiff,  and  damages  were  claimed  for  the  loss  the  plaintiff  hod  sustained  br 
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reason  of  the  lose  of  BerviceB  of  his  daughter.  He  remarked  upon  tlie  nnique- 
neeg  of  the  case,  and  md  in  the  whole  counie  of  bis  eiperience  at  the  Bar  and  on 
the  Bench  he  had  never  known  a  case  of  so  very  painful  a  character,  or  one  in 
which  family  aSectioDS  and  reli^ons  prejadices  were  bo  mixed  np.  Few  persons 
had  heard  the  case  without  feeling  Bjmpathj — he  would  saj  well-founded  sym- 
pathy— for  the  sufferings  of  fie  fether,  but  their  verdict  mast  not  be  founded  on 
sympathy  alone.  In  hia  judgment  it  was  not  enough  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  that  the  defendants,  knowing  the  whereabonta  of  Esther  Lyons,  cod- 
oealed  their  knowledge  of  the  fiict  Irom  the  lather,  nor  was  it  enough  to  show  that 
they  remained  ignorant,  wilfully  ignorant,  for  purposes  of  tiieir  own,  of  her  place 
of  residenoe.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  in  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  which 
they  might  not  approve,  but  the  guestiou  they  had  to  try  was  this — that  assum- 
ing they  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  any  of 
them  a  proper  and  sincere  desire  to  convert  a  Jewess  to  the  Christian  religion, 
whether,  in  the  zeal  that  might  hare  influenced  them  in  their  determination  to 
carry  out  that  purpose,  they  bad  overstepped  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  brought 
themselves  within  its  operation.  They  must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendants  had 
done  one  of  two  acta— either  that  they  had  enticed  the  girl  away  from  her 
lather's  house,  or  that  they  harboured  her,  knowing  that  she  was  her  father's 
servant  at  the  time  they  harboured  her.  He  was  of  opinion  it  was  sufficiently 
clear  that  Esther  was  the  "  servant,"  in  a  legal  view,  of  the  plaintiff,  as  regards 
the  first  count  of  the  declaration.  The  jury  would  see  if  it  was  proved  that  the 
defendants  enticed  her  away ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  it  was  important  to 
notice  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  Sarah  Carver,  who  stated 
that  when  she  went  away  with  Esther  she  at  first  proposed  to  go  to  Carver's 
aunt's,  and  then  to  her  mother's,  and  that  it  was  not  till  Carver  su^eated  Mrs. 
Xhomas's  that  they  went  there.  In  order  to  sustain  the  second  count,  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendants  harhonred  the  girl  at  a  time  when  they 
knew  she  was  the  servant  of  the  plaintiff.  The  girl  bmng  of  a  certain  ago,  she 
was  quite  qualified  to  express  her  determination  to  leave  her  father's  service,  and 
if  she  did  so,  the  father  had  no  right  to  detain  her.  Supposing  it  was  proved 
that  the  girl  had  been  enticed  away,  if  the  girl  expressed  any  deUrmination  not 
to  return  home,  then  the  second  count  could  not  be  maintained.  His  lordship 
adverted  to  the  various  portions  of  the  evidence  which  reflected  on  theeetwo  points. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  a  verdict,  then  would  come  the  question  of  damages,  and  on  that  point 
he  was  in  great  doubt,  for  there  had  been  no  previous  case  like  it.  His  opinion, 
however,  was  that  the  pluntiff  would  only  be  entitled  to  damages  for  the  loss  of 
services  auatuned,  and  not  for  *o^<i«m  damages,  as  in  the  cose  of  seduction. 

The  jury  retired,  and  were  absent  from  the  court  four  hours,  when  they  returned 
the  following  verdict :— "  We  find  thot  Esther  Lyons  was  enticed  away  from  her 
father's  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  uid  we  award  the  plaintiff  50/.  damages." 

His  lordship  said  that  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  first  count  only. 

A  verdict  was  entered  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bollyer  and 
Mrs.  Keep,  the  action  having  been  withdrawn  against  Dr.  Schwartz  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case.  The  verdict  was  received  with  applause  by  the  Jewish 
portion  of  the  audience  present ;  bnt  as  the  case  had  created  both  political  and 
religious  feeling,  the  result  was  generally  rec«ved  with  surprise,  particularly  after 
the  summing  upoftbe  Judge,  which  was  considered  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  verdict  being  found  for  the  pliunUff. 
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IV. 

THE  OVEREND-GURNEY  PROSECUTION. 

This  was  tried  at  GoildluiU,  in  December,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  EagUnd 
and  a  specUl  jury.  Tarioiu  chaises  of  frand  had  been  prefeircd  agMnat  the  di 
directors  of  the  Ute  Company  of  Orercnd  and  Gtuney,  and  at  the  beginniiig  of 
the  year  they  had  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Lord  Hayor.  The  case  waa 
removed  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Guildhall,  and 
iraa  watched  with  yeij  great  intereat  by  the  public. 

The  namea  of  the  defendants  were  Ur.  John  Henry  Gnmey,  Hr.  Henry 
Edmund  Gnmey,  Hr.  Bobert  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  Mr.  Hanj 
Geo^  Gordon,  and  Mr.  William  Bennie. 

The  indictment  atated  that  certain  peraonB — Samnsl  Gnmey,  Heniy  Edmnnd 
Oomey,  David  Ward  Chapman,  and  Bobert  Birkbeck — carried  on  the  bnaineae 
of  biQ-brokers  and  money-dealen  Dndef  the  firm  of  Oveiend  and  Co.,  and  were 
unable  to  pay  their  creditors  and  meet  their  debts,  and  that  the  defendants  were 
directors  of  a  company  oaUed  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Company  (Limited),  and 
that  they,  well  knowing  the  premtaes,  with  intfiut  1«  induce  persons — that  a  to 
aay,  all  snch  persons  as  should  be  induced  to  do  so  by  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  a 
■tatement  and  account  mentioned — to  become  abareholdera  in  the  Company,  did 
set  forth  and  circulate  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  representing  that  it  conld 
not  fail  to  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  return  to  tbe  ahareholdera,  which  pro- 
spectus wsa,  it  was  alleged,  iklse  in  certain  material  porticuUrB,  at  they,  the 
defendants,  well  knew ;  that  is,  in  these  particulars — that  the  company  did  not 
intend  to  call  up  more  than  161.  per  share ;  Uiat  the  oonsideiation — viz.  BOOfiOCU., 
one  half  pud  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  sharee  of  the  company,  with  15/.  per 
share  credited  thereon,  were  terms  which  woold  not  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
director)),  to  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  return ;  that  the  bnainess  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  company,  tbe  defendants  guaranteeing  the  company  agunst 
any  loss  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  transferred ;  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  it 
was  not  true  that  it  was  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  161.  per  share,  and 
t^e  tud  call  waa  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Company,  which  then 
amounted  to  3,000,000/.  over  and  above  their  assets,  and  the  tenna  were  not  aucb 
as  oould  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  return,  inasmuch  as  in  truth  and  in  bet  the 
payment  of  half  the  consideration,  250,000/.,  to  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  in 
cash,  and  the  issue  of  the  abarea  for  the  reit  of  it,  with  161.  per  ahare  credited 
thereon,  would  have  been  a  payment  to  them  without  valuable  conaideration,  and 
would  have  been  nnremnnerative  to  the  shareholders,  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
such  consideration,  and  in  fact  tbe  vcndore  could  not  guarantee  tbe  Company 
against  any  losa  on  the  aaaeta  and  liabilities  transferred,  for  in  truth  and  in  fact 
there  waa  an  existing  loss  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  vendors  to  an 
amount  exceeding  3,000,000^.,  and  the  deed  tendered  for  the  inspection  of  the 
ahareholdeni  was  not  the  only  deed  of  covenant  relating  to  the  transaction,  but 
there  was  another,  containing  other  covenants  and  atipuIstionB  adverse  to  the 
iuterealx  of  the  intended  abateholdera,  as  the  defendants  well  knew.  This  was 
the  effect  of  the  firat  count  in  the  indictment.     There  were,  however,  thirty 
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coddU,  tlie  others  Tatjing  the  precise  legal  lutture  of  the  cha^e.  The  TorUtions 
were  ehiefl;  in  tbe  statement  of  the  int«nt.  The  secoiid  count  stated  it  to  have 
been  to  induce  customers  of  the  firm  ignorant  of  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
firm  and  of  the  companj,  and  othen,  to  entrust  moneys  and  property  to  the  com- 
pany. The  third  stated  the  intent  to  have  been  to  induce  cnstomera  and  others 
to  advance  moneys  and  property  to  the  company.  Fourth,  to  induce  customers 
and  others  to  become  shareholdeTs.  Rilh.to  entrust  money  and  property  to  the 
company,  the  charge  being  that  the  defendants  concurred  in  the  publication. 
Siitb,  to  induce  customers  and  others  to  advance  moneys  and  property.  The 
seventh  count  was  framed  upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  It  is  stated  that  the 
defendants  and  others,  well  knowing  the  premises  (i.  e.  the  facta  as  to  the  old 
firm  and  the  company),  unlawfully  and  wickedly,  aud  with  intent  to  deceive  and 
defraud,  did  conspire  and  cxjmhine  together  to  make  and  publish  a  false  statement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  with  intent  to  induce  persons — to  wit,  all  such  as 
should  be  induced  to  do  so,  by  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  account 
— to  become  shareholders  in  the  oompany,  and  that  the  defendants,  in  punoance 
of  the  conspiracy,  made  and  pablished  the  proapectns,  which  was  discovered  to 
have  been  wilfully  false  in  the  particnlan  already  stated.  The  eighth  count  was 
similar  to  the  last,  except  in  ailing  the  intent  to  have  been  to  induce  customers 
and  others  to  entrust  moneys  and  property.  The  ninth  alleged  the  intent  to  have 
been  to  induce  customers  and  others  to  advance  moneys  and  property.  The  tentli 
stated  that  the  defendants  conspired,  as  before,  to  publish  the  prospectus — wilfully 
false  in  the  particnlara  stated — with  intent  to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  belief 
that  the  company  was  carrying  on  a  prosperous  business,  and  that  its  pecuniary 
affairs  were  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition ;  and  to  induce  persons  ignorant 
of  its  real  condition  to  become  shareholders,  and  that  thereby  they  did  induce 
Mr.  Thom,  the  prosecutor,  to  become  a  shareholder  and  obt^ned  money  &om 
him.  The  counts  fiom  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  were  similar,  but  stating 
Other  persons  as  those  induced  to  become  shareholders.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteentli 
counts  were  also  umilar  and  only  varied  the  names.  The  seventeenth  count 
stated  a  conspiracy  to  publish  a  Mse  prospectus,  knowing  it  to  be'  false  in 
material  particulars,  with  int«nt  to  deceive  and  defraud  shareholders,  and  to 
induce  persons  to  become  shareholders.  The  eighteenth  count  stated  a  con- 
spiracy by  false  pretences  and  by  artful  and  subtle  means  and  devices  to  obtain 
money  from  Mr.  Thom,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  of  the  same.  The  nine- 
teenth was  similar,  except  that  it  did  not  mention  the  false  pretences ;  and  the 
counts  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  thirlj-seoond  were  similar,  only  varying  the 
names.  The  thirty-second  count  stated  that  the  defendants  were  directors  of  a 
company  who  had  contracted  to  purchase  a  business  of  no  value  from  Samuel 
Qumey  and  others,  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts ;  and  that  the  defendants 
contriving  to  make  it  appear  to  persons  willing  to  purchase  shares  that  the  pecu- 
niary affairs  of  the  company  were  prosperous  and  that  the  business  of  the  firm 
was  solvent  and  prosperous,  and  intending  to  deceive  persons  who  should  become 
shareholders,  conspired  to  publish  the  prospectus,  and  with  intent  to  deceive 
persons  willing  to  become  purchasers  of  shares,  falsely  pretended — as  already  in 
the  first  count  stated — and  did  by  the  ftlse  prospectus  and  fUse  pretences  induce 
Mr.  Thom  and  others  to  purchase  shares.  Such  was  the  sabstance  of  the  indict- 
ment, which  it  will  be  seen  in  every  count  alleged  wilful  falsehood  and  iutontion 
to  defraud ;  and  this  was  denied  by  the  defendants  in  thdr  plea  of  "  Not  Guilty." 
Dr  Kenealy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Macrae  Moir,  and  Mr.  Dawson  Telverton  were  for  the 
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prosecution;  tb«  Solicitor-Qeneral,  Sir  J.  Kanlalce,  Hr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mellish, 
Mr.  Serjeant  BalUiitine,  Mr.  Serjeaot  Pbitj,  Hr.  GifTud,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mathew,  Mr. 
M.  Williama,  Mr.  PoUnd,  Mr.  Ledgaid,  and  Hr.  Bruoe  Oaidyne  were  for  the 
Tuious  defeudanto. 

The  trial  luted  nine  dajs.  Dr.  Kenealy  opened  the  ease  for  the  prosecntion, 
and  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  saoductly  the  effect  of  the  facts  proved.  The 
first  thing  to  nnderetandin  the  oase  ia  the  nature  of  their  bnsineaa  as  bill-brokers 
and  money-dealers,  which  consisted  in  the  disooont  of  hills  or  the  adnace  of 
money  on  what  are  called  convertible  secnritjee,  snch  u  bills  of  a  certain  valoe 
capable  of  being  prompt!;  realised  and  bringing  in  quick  and  ready  returns,  or, 
lastly,  in  the  dealing  with  money  of  costomera  depouted  with  them.  Their  profit 
lay  in  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest  at  which  thej  discoanted  or  re- 
newed deposits  and  the  rates  at  which  they  realized  or  renewed ;  and  as  the 
accounts  were  small  or  separate  transactions,  most  bills  being  only  at  short 
periods,  say  three  months,  the  value  of  their  business  lay  in  itsenormona  amount 
and  the  immense  number  of  these  transactions.  It  was  proved  in  avidenoe  that 
fora  series  of  years  the  amount  of  money  "turned  over"  in  ayear  was  as  much 
as  160,  160,  or  170  millions  ;  that  the  amonnt  of  bills  discoanted  was  from  50  to 
60  or  TOmiUions  pet  annum ;  upon  which  the  annual  profit,  the  net  income 
derived,  was  180,000/.  or  190,000^.  a  year.  Of  courm,  the  house  had  not 
capital  of  its  own  to  cany  on  such  an  enormous  amount  of  hnsinees,  and  it  was 
well  understood  that  it  dealt  with  the  bills  and  money  of  its  customers — that  is, 
that  it  rediscounted  the  bills  discounted  with  them,  and  got  them  discounted  by 
other  bankers.  This,  which  was  expkuned  in  the  course  of  the  case,  will  render 
intelligible  the  tieference  to  "  redisoounted  bills."  For  some  years,  however, 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  transfer,  some  members  of  the  house  who  had  been 
left  in  its  management,  while  older  and  wiser  members  had  virtoally  withdrawn 
from  an  active  part  in  it,  had  embarked  in  a  new  line  of  busineas,  complet«ly 
foreign  from  the  proper  business  of  money-defers  and  bill-brokers,  and  made 
enormons  advances  upon  the  security  of  property,  not  capable  of  being  realiied 
with  promptness  and  certAinty,and  subject  to  sudden  and  disastrous  depredation. 
Thus,  nearly  900,000^.  were  advanced  to  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  (con- 
nected with  the  Qalway  contract),  nearly  400,000/.  to  an  East  India  Steamship 
Company,  and  some  300,000/.  to  anoUter  steamship  company — upon  no  better 
security  than  the  ships  engaged  in  these  enterprises ;  all  i^  which  fikiled,  and  by 
their  iiulure  reduced  the  value  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  realized  comparatively 
only  a  small  portion  of  tbnr  nominal  value.  Then  there  were  loans  similarly 
la^  in  amount  to  traders,  upon  the  security  of  nommercial  documents  liable  to 
be  defeated.  Then  there  was  an  advance  of  24,000/.  to  a  firm  of  Kelson  and  Co., 
on  the  security  of  bills-of-lading,  duplicates  of  which  were  retained  by  the  debtor*, 
who  thus  obtained  the  goods  and  afterwards  became  bankrupt  Then  there  were 
advances  to  the  amount  of  240,000/.  to  a  railway  contractor,  on  the  security  of 
shares,  he  becoming  bankrupt,  and  the  ahares,  of  course,  of  very  uncertain  value. 
These  may  sufiice  as  specimens,  and  the  result  was  that  in  loans  of  this  kind  not 
less  than  four  millions  of  money  were  invested  on  eecuritjes  the  estimated  value 
of  which  was  only  one  million.  Such  bad  been  the  state  of  things  for  someynrs, 
and  since  ISm  the  firm  had  ceased  to  make  profile ;  not  that  the  proper  business 
was  less  profitable  than  before,  but  that  they  were  burdened  with  this  heavy  load 
of  bad  assets  and  locked-up  o^tal.  And  then  the  year  1864  was  a  bad  one,  and 
it  became  manifest  that  fresh  capital  must  in  some  way  or  another  be  imported 
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into  Uie  firm.  The  firm  consisted  chiefly  of  the  two  !liIe«BT8.  Gnmey  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  and  they  formed  the  design  of  a  joint-stock  company — "Overend, 
Gnmey,  and  Co.  Limited  " — to  purchase  and  carry  on  the  regalar  and  proper 
hnsineu  of  the  firm — that  of  money-dealera  and  bill-brokere.  Tbey  obtwned  the 
consent  and  coKiperation  of  three  gentlemen  of  high  repnte  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Barclay  (with  a  fbnrth,  Mr.  Qibb,  who  had  since 
died),  and  these  gentlemen  with  them — that  is,  with  the  three  tuemberB  of  the 
old  firm — were  to  form  the  dlrectora  of  the  new  company,  which  wm  to  take  the 
hnsinees  of  the  firm  and  forthwith  carry  it  on.  At  this  time,  be  it  ahserTed,  the 
position  of  affaira  was  this ; — There  was  a  good  bnsbess  worth  180,00M.  a  year 
or  more.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  liability  to  depositors,  and  to  meet  this 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  assets,  of  which  4,000,000f.  consisted  of  the  douht- 
fnl  debt«  already  dexcribed,  the  estimated  valne  of  which  was  only  a  million, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  3,000,0001.,  to  meet  which  there  were  the  priTate  accnnnte 
of  the  partners,  amonnting  to  about  a  million,  their  priTflt«  property,  compated 
to  be  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  presumed 
to  be  worth  several  years'  purchase,  together  with  the  value  of  the  premises  and 
other  ilems,  supposed  altogether  to  make  np  the  residue  of  the  other  million ; 
so  that  thus,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bosiness  was  worth  half  a  million, 
the  members  of  the  firm  were  to  give  their  gitarant«e  as  security  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  assets.  Accordingly,  on  this  basis,  the  four  gentlemen,  Messra. 
Gordon,  Kennie,  Barclay,  and  Gibb,  with  the  chief  members  of  the  old  firm,  the 
Messrs.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Birkbeck,  agreed  to  form  the  new  company,  and  effect 
the  transfer  of  the  business  to  it.  Half  a  million  was  to  be  ^e  price  (a 
moiety  to  be  taken  in  shares),  and  the  members  of  the  old  firm  were  to  guarantee 
with  that  and  with  their  whole  property  the  realization  of  the  deficien<7  in  assets. 
The  terms  having  been  agreed  upon  a  prospectus  was  drawn  up,  embodying  the 
plan  for  the  company  in  accordance  with  it,  and  a  solicitor  of  high  character 
(whose  firm  had  acted  for  the  finn  for  forty  years),  instructed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary stops  to  carry  it  out,  and  he,  in  the  ordinary  course,  had  recourse  to  a  con- 
veyancer to  prepare  soch  deeds  as  might  be  required.  He  simply  laid,  he  said, 
the  prospectus  before  the  conveysncer,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  such  deedi  as 
might  bo  necessary,  giving  him,  be  said,  no  particular  instructions.  The  con- 
veyancer prepared  a  deed  of  transfer,  and  also  a  deed  of  covenant,  between  the 
firm  and  the  directors  of  the  new  company  to  carry  out  a  somewhat  complicated 
arrangement  as  to  the  doubtful  assets.  These,  as  "  excepted  accounts,"  were  to 
be  carried  to  a  sepaiat«  accoant,  called  the  Suspense  and  Guarantee  Account,  and 
as  they  were  realized  they  were  to  be  carried  to  its  credit.  Until  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  and  a  half  the  old  firm  were  to  he  liable  to  moke  good  the  amount 
renuuning  unrealized,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  draughts  of  the  deeds  when 
completed  by  the  conveyancer  of  the  firm  had  to  be  laid  before  the  conveyancer 
of  the  new  directors  (who  bad  independent  advisers),  and  that  gentleman,  as  to 
the  second  deed  especially,  exercised  so  severe  a  scrutiny  that  scarcely  a  line  of 
the  original  draught  remained.  In  the  meanwhile  time  was  running  on,  and  the 
12th  of  June  was  the  day  on  which  it  was  detiired  that  the  prospectus  should  ap- 
pear. On  the  11th,  however,  the  deeds  were  not  completed,  and  only  the  draught 
of  the  first — the  deed  of  transfer — was  ready.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  Uiat 
there  should  be  any  longer  delay,  the  mun  terms  being  all  settled  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  business,  as  contained  in  that  deed,  and  the  next  day  the  pro- 
spectus appeared.      The  prospectus  contained  this  passage; — "The  vendors 
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gnanuitoe  the  oompanj  agunst  any  loss  on  the  aueta  tai  liabilities  traaafemd." 
And  the  firat  de«il  referred  to  in  the  proapectiu  aont«ined  cUuaee  to  cairj  out  the 
guarantee  thna  mentioned  in  the  prospectni — that  ia,  a  goarantee  agaiDst  losses 
on  assets.  The  prospectns,  however,  was  issued  disclosing  that  there  was  to  be 
a  guarantee  against  losses  on  the  assets  or  liabilities-  But  the  reputation  of  the 
great  house  of  Orerend,  Gumej,  and  Co.,  at  once,  npoo  the  pablication  of  this 
prospectus,  notirithstanding  its  allusion  to  lasses,  attracted  an  immense  amount 
of  pnblic  support,  and  before  the  28th  of  Jul;,  the  time  for  aUotment  of  the 
shares,  applications  for  234,000  shares  had  been  received,  although  onlj  83,000 
could  be  allotted  to  the  public.  Themembenof  the  old  firm  weretohaie  16,666, 
representing,  at  161.  a  share,  260,000/.,  the  moietj  of  the  price  of  the  business, 
and  the  new  ^rectore  took  lai^  numbers  ;  Mr.  Barcla;  1000,  Mr.  Gibb  1000, 
Mr.  Gordon  200,  and  Mr.  Hennie  400— altogether  2600.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although  the  proepectus  stated  that  the  deed  was  to  be  seen  at  the  office, 
only  between  thirt;  and  forty  persons  were  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  see  it.  A 
cop;  of  the  draught  of  the  deed — that  is,  the  onlj  deed  then  settled — was  at  the 
ofBce  of  the  attorney  nnUl  afler  the  allotment,  when,  the  company  being  formed, 
the  copy  was  taken  to  the  company's  office.  The  other  deed,  carrying  out  the 
complicated  arrangemeate  as  to  the  realization  of  the  assets  of  the  old  firm,  was 
not  completed  before  the  allotment,  and  both  deeds  were  executed  early  in  August 
Id  the  meantime,  just  after  the  allotment,  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Tbom,  purchased 
his  shares,  as  he  and  others  said,  "  generally  on  the  &ith  of  the  prospectus,  but 
especially  on  the  reputation  of  the  old  house  "  and  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
t^e  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  company  to  see  the  deed  which  lay  there. 
The  company  were  to  take  the  business  from  the  Ist  of  August,  and  the  accounts 
were  accordingly  made  up  to  the  Slst  of  July.  In  the  balance-sheet  thus  made 
np  appeared  the  amount  of  1,213,836/.,  which,  with  some  additions,  was  the  sum 
of  four  millions  of  doubtlul  assets  already  alluded  to,  and  it  was  entered  in  this 
way — "Cash,  Suspense  and  Guarantee  AcoounL"  This  account,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  provided  for  by  the  second  deed,  uudcr  which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisioDS  in  the  first,  the  old  firm  were  to  wind  up  the  excepted  accounts,  as 
they  were  called,  and  carry  any  sums  received  to  the  credit  of  that  account,  which 
was  called  a  "  guarantee  "  account  because  they  were  to  guarantee  the  amount, 
and  it  was  called  a  "  suspense  "  account  because  until  the  amount  was  realized  it 
was  to  be  in  suspense.  The  diCTerence  between  the  two  deeds  lay  entirely  in  this 
— that  the  second  provided  for  this  arrsi^ement.  Such  were  the  provisions  of 
the  two  deeds,  of  which  the  second  was  not  settled  before  the  allotment,  neither  of 
them  being  actually  executed  until  several  days  after  the  company  had  started  ; 
therefore  of  oourse  the  second  deed  could  not  be  and  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the 
snbscribersi  and,  as  already  mentioned,  very  few  of  tliom  tjwk  the  trouble  of 
looking  even  at  the  first,  which  lay  for  mspection  at  the  office  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  company.  The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Thorn,  avowed  that  he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  took  at  it,  and  he  and  other  shareholders  confessed  that  if  both  deeds  had  been 
open  for  inspection  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  looked  at  neither.  They 
avowed  that  they  had  taken  their  shares  on  the  general  efiect  of  the  proepectus 
and  the  reputation  of  the  great  house  of  Gumey.  The  company,  however,  started 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1865,  with  the  15/.  per  sliare  paid  up,  and  with  no  int«D- 
tion  of  calling  up  any  further  payments,  insomuch  that  the  share  secretary  was 
dismissed.  Unhappily,  hewever,  the  company  started  at  au  evil  hour.  As  abeady 
mentioned,  the  business  of  money-deolers  and  bill-brokers  depends  greatly  on 
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the  rate  of  interest,  becaase  thej  hare  t«  redisoount,  nod  if  thej  cannot  do  so  at 
A  profit  they  apeedii  j  become  crippled,  nnfortunatelj,  the  rate  of  intereit,  which 
was  low  when  thej  started,  ro»e  steadily  and  progreseivBly  until  from  3i  per  cent. 
it  reachedS  p«r  c«nt.  This  had  a  powerful  operation  in  more  ways  than  one. 
CuatAmera  were  more  in  need  of  accommodation,  and  the  company  were  less  abl« 
to  a&brd  it.  In  the  meantime,  under  tlie  necessity  of  fornishina;  funds  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  the  Gnmeys  began  to  realize  property.  This  got  wind,  and  created 
distrust  and  suspicion.  CuBt«n)ersbegan  to  withdraw  their  deposits ;  and  infonr 
months,  from  Janoary  to  April  (inclusive),  four  millions  were  withdrawn,  and  in 
Hay  the  company  were  five  millions  the  worse  as  compared  with  what  they  were 
■t  the  opening  of  tbe  year  1666.  At  last  the  demand  became  a  run,  and  aAer 
ten  days  of  continued  pressure  the  climax  of  disaster  was  reached,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1866,  after  nine  months'  existence,  the  company  closed  doors.  Not 
irom  any  decline  in  the  bnsinesa,  tor  it  had  turned  over  160,000,0002.  and  dis- 
counted 66,000,000;.  of  bills ;  hut  through  deficiency  of  assets.  It  bad  not 
money  enough  to  meet  the  demands  so  suddenly  made  upon  it.  At  this  time  it 
owed  about  1,800,000/.,  but  the  amount  of  its  liabilitieB  and  assets  were  extremely 
uncertain,  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  "  contingent  liabilities,"  as  they 
were  called — that  is,  liabilities  on  bills  rediscounted  by  the  company,  which,  if 
dishonoured,  tfaey  wonid have  to  meet,  but  which,  nevertheless,  thej  might  recorer 
from  some  of  the  parties,  though  this  would  necesssrily  remain  an  uncertainty 
until  the  trills  by  degrees  "  ran  out " — that  is,  became  mature  and  payable.  Hence 
experienced  accountants  who  were  official  liquidators  found  it,  they  said,  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  real  position  of  the  company,  except 
that  of  course  the  shareholders  had  lost  their  IS^  a  share,  and  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  as  contributories  to  meet  the  demand  of  creditors.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  had  lost  many  thousands,  and  they  complained  that 
they  bad  been  deceived.  The  official  liquidators,  however,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that,  looking  at  things  as  they  appeared  when  the  company  started,  the  calcu- 
lations and  expectations  of  the  directors  were  not  unreasonable.  In  the  result 
this  prosecution  was  instituted,  in  which,  as  already  indicated,  the  defendants — 
both  theold  and  the  new  directors — were  charged  with  fraud.  It  was  attempted 
t«  sustain  the  charge  by  suggesting  that  they  had  represented  the  four  millions 
of  doubtful  assets  as  good ;  but,  in  point  of  faet,  they  were  put  into  an  excepted 
account  and  guaranteed  by  the  old  firm.  It  was  again  suggested  that  there  was 
fraud  in  having  the  second  deed,  but  as  to  this  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared 
from  the  first  his  opinion  that  the  second  merely  carried  out  the  first — that  is, 
csirried  out  the  arrangement  as  to  the  "excepted  accounts."  It  was  again  sug- 
gested that  there  was  fraud  in  suppressing  the  second  deed,  but  as  to  this  it 
appeared  that  it  was  not  settled  before  the  allotment  It  was  again  suggested 
tbat  there  was  a  representation  that  only  one  call  of  16^  a  share  wouU  be  made, 
but  as  to  this  the  language  of  the  prospectus  was  that  it  was  not  intended,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  after  the  first  call  was  paid  the  share  secretary  was  discharged  as 
in  law  required.  It  was  again  insisted  tbat  there  was  proof  of  fraud  in  the  bread 
fact  that  the  old  firm  was  not  solvent  at  the  time  the  company  was  started.  But 
in  answer  to  this,  it  was  disputed  that  the  fact  itself  was  so,  because  though  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  a  present  deficiency  of  ready  assets,  yet  it  vas  in- 
sisted that  there  were  arrangements  made  for  an  ultimate  realization  of  tlie 
deficient  amount.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that,  whether  with  respect  to  tbe 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  old  firm  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  or  of  the  company 
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at  tlie  time  of  the  stoppage,  mach  toned  (in  the  opinion  of  t-be  witaeMca), 
wliether  Ha  to  BBteta  or  liabiliUea,  apon  tlie  puticnlsr  natore  of  the  bncineM, 
with  referenoe  eapecially  to  the  oontiiig«nt  liabilitiea  of  the  rediBoonnt^d 
bills,  which,  ai  thej  eiplained,  might,  in  the  leault,  according  aa  tlie  biUs  were  or 
were  not  met  by  tome  of  the  parties,  turn  out  eitlier  to  be  liabQitk*  or  Msets. 
It  waa  eipluned  bj  the  acoountanta  that  where  bills  which  had  been  disooanted 
bj  the  firm  and  were  current  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  were  diBhosoorad  thej 
wonld  be  debited  to  the  firm,  bat  that  tbej  might  be  paid  b;  some  of  the  partjce, 
and  then  the;  would  be  aosets ;  so  that  the  same  bills  might  he  both  liabiUties  or 
assets,  according  to  the  ultimate  result.  IMs  waa  given  as  a  reascm  for  great 
ancertain^  ae  to  the  tunoant  of  tiabilitiee  or  assets  either  of  the  old  firm  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  or  of  the  new  oompan  j  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage.  And  on 
both  sides  great  importance  was  attached  to  tbeamoiiDt  oftiie  conlingeot  liabili- 
ties. The  Gulure  of  the  company  was  attributed  in  a  great  d^ree  to  the  rise  of 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  consequent  difficolly  in  rediseonnting ;  and  also  the 
withdiswal  of  deposits  to  the  amoant  of  some  miUions.  As  to  this  there  was 
some  controversy  arising  out  of  a  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  books — that  is, 
between  the  general  ledger  and  the  abstract  ledger ;  bat  with  reference  to  this 
"  opinion  "  Hr.  Harding,  the  official  liquidator,  who  had  been  desired  hy  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  prqure  a  statement  from  the  books  of  the  business  and 
profits  of  the  old  firm  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  produced  that  statemeot  -. — 

Statbmbkt  of  PBopm  or  thb  Old  Fibh. 


ises 

1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 


Total 


Amount  of 

Amount 

Amount  cam 

Profits. 

Divided. 

to  Seseire. 

£156,706 

£120,000 

£37,415 

1S6,3S6 

180,000 

6386 

212,977 



153,600 

80,000 

73,600 

166,266 

182,000 

23,256 

148,617 

140,000 

8.617 

144,460 

— 

144,460 

293,628 

240.000 

63,626 

442,074 

360,000 

82,074 

343,373 

216,000 

127,373 

£2,236,982      £1.468,000  £656,711 


Mr.  Huding  stated  that  the  average  SJmoal  amount  of  profit  was  240.000^.,  and 
the  average  amount  of  profit  divided  was  146,O00Z.  He  explained  that  in  the 
year  1863  occurred  the  great  loss  through  the  bilore  of  the  firm  of  Davidsaii  and 
Tudor,  and  through  some  frsndnUmt  metal  wansnta.  The  year  1867  also  was 
the  year  of  the  great  panic. 

The  Solicitor-Oeueral  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge)  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Uesars. 
Ourney  and  Mr.  BJrkheek.  He  took  first  the  line  of  commenting  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  proeecntion  as  violent  and  vindictive,  remarking  that  his  clients  were 
already  ruined  men.  He  dwelt  upon  the  enormous  "  earning  power  "  of  the  old 
buriness,  and  admitting  that  the  estimates  and  anticipation*  had  been  sanguine, 
denied  thst  they  were  fraudulent.  There  were,  no  doubt,  bad  debts  which  were 
to  be  made  up,  and  no  doubt  this  required  fresh  capital.    That  ww  the  reiy 
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object  of  the  compniij.  Bat  the  fiim  tiMufened  only  tlie  good  biuineH,  tiie 
lc^timat«  biulnesB  ftud  the  good  boiuten,  not  the  b»d  debta.  The  whoU  com 
of  the  proTCcntion  rated  on  the  ikllacjr  of  confounding  aasets  with  liabilitie*. 
The  foDr  millionB  were  not  saaeta  tntDeferred,  but  Uabilitiea  gturanteed.  The 
old  firm  gaanmtaed  thedefidencj  with  Ihnr  whole  propertj.  And  if  the  tralns- 
tioD  they  put  upon  it  was  reaaonahly  fair  and  honeat,  then  the  case  for  the  pro- 
■ecution  entirelj  broke  down.  No  doabt  their  valuation  was  partlj  eatimate, 
bat  how  could  it  be  otherwise  P  Wu  it  fair  to  ta«at  the  actnal  realizatiiHi  under 
dicnmatancea  of  distreea  and  diaadvantage  as  evidence  of  fraud  in  the  eetimateP 
What  rubhiih  ! 

The  Solidtor-Oenersl  went  on  to  remark  that  much  had  been  made  of  the 
second  deed  executed  at  OiA  time  of  the  tranaler.  The  first,  he  said,  contained 
all  the  esHntial  elements  of  the  transaction.  The  second  onlj  dealt  with  the 
machinery  as  to  the  "  excepted  "  accounts.  The  prospectaa  onlj  mentioned  the 
first  deed  becauae  it  only  waa  completed.  The  minutes  as  to  the  deeds  were 
fonnd  in  the  book  in  which  thej  ought  to  be — the  book  as  to  the  ordinary  bnai- 
ness  of  the  company  ;  and  in  that  book  both  deeds  were  mentioned  equally.  It 
was  said  only  one  deed  bad  been  sent  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  on  tbe  true 
view  of  the  eflict  of  the  deed  there  was  no  possible  motive  fbr  the  concealment 
on  the  part  of  any  one.  Had  the  second  deed  been  sent  as  well  as  the  firat,  pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  read  it,  or  understood  it  Any  bow,  it  was  the  act  of 
tbe  solicitor  himself,  sending  one  deed  and  not  the  other,  and  there  waa  no  pre- 
tence for  suggesting  fraud  against  the  directors.  It  was  difficult  to  understAnd, 
indeed,  what  the  case  of  the  prosecution  was  as  to  thu  second  deed ;  for  they 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  tiie  eSbct  of  the  second  was  to  a  great  eiteut  con- 
tained in  the  firat.  The  real  cause  of  the  position  of  the  defendants  waa  a  long 
and  persistent  "  run  "  upon  the  company.  He  sud  that  from  beginning  to  end 
all  the  conduct  of  his  clients  had  been  that  of  honourable  men.  They  embarked 
their  whole  snbatance  in  the  concern,  and  were  entirely  rained  by  it.  They 
knew  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that  they  would  not  gain  a  shilling  or  relieve 
themselves  of  a  shilling  nnleaa  the  new  company  waa  suoceasful,  and  therefore 
they  bad  a  deep  interest  in  its  going  on.  They  had  been  the  victims  of  circnm- 
et«ncea  over  which  they  had  no  control.  They  were  told  that  on  this  issue  mil- 
lions depended.  It  waa  absolutely  inoorrect)  not  a  shilling,  not  a  &rtbiug 
could  be  abatrvded  from  his  clients.  They  were  mined  men  in  the  world,  and 
no  wone  conid  be  done  to  them  tlian  bad  been  done  already. 

Mr.  Heliiah  addreesed  the  jury  onhehalf  of  Hr.  Barclay.  He  comment«d  upon 
the  improbt^ility  of  the  new  director*  believing  the  old  firm  to  be  insolvent,  as 
thry  themselves  had  invested  their  entire  forturtos  in  the  oompany.  Mr.  Barclay 
took  1000  sharea,  and  risked  6O,00W.  Was  it  credible  that  he  knew  it  to  be 
a  fraud  P  No  doubt,  he  knew  the  substanoe  and  effect  of  the  arrangement,  which 
was  that  the  old  firm  shovld  transfer  their  interest  to  the  new,  bot  that  the  new 
company  might  r^ect  any  portion  of  tbe  aaaete  they  objected  to,  and  the  accounts 
thus  excepted  should  be  retained  by  the  old  firm  in  order  that  they  should  be 
woand  up.  It  was  essential  to  the  intereata  of  the  new  company  that  they 
shonld  not  be  suppoaed  to  be  continuing  the  ill^tiroate  business  which  had 
proved  so  diaastroua ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  and  neceasary  that  these  assets 
shonld  be  kept  separate  from  the  others.  Hence  the  whole  scope  of  the  arrange- 
ment, which  was  distinctly  disclosed  in  the  first  deed,  and  was  fully  carried  out 
in  the  second.     It  had  never  been  shown  how  the  seoond  deed  differed  from  the 
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fint,  except  in  this  respect,  thftt  it  oontuned  all  the  detaila  necenaij  to  e»nj  out 
the  UTangement  in  tlie  fint.  It  wm  entirely  incorrect  to  represent  that  the 
second  deed  took  these  excepted  accoants  out  of  the  control  of  the  oompanj. 
Thej  were  to  be  wound  up  b;  the  old  firm  nnder  the  direction  of  the  company. 
What  wae  there  to  show  that  thii  arrangement  woa  not  perfectly  bond  fide  f 
Then,  as  regarded  the  condact  of  the  directon  in  the  affairs  of  the  company : 
Mr.  Barclay  ma  absent  from  England  until  Angost,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  other  directors  had  any  thing  to  do  (ao  far  aa  the  evidence  went)  in  sending 
tmly  one  deed  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  fact, 
especially  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  could  not  be  presumed  or  su^estod.  It 
was  suggested  that  tiiere  had  been  improper  advances ;  but  of  this  there  was  no 
evidence.  All  was  left  t«  sn^eation,  snapidon,  and  anrmiae.  No  evidence  was 
given  as  to  any  act  of  any  individual  director.  There  was,  indeed,  one  act  of 
Mr.  Barclay's  which  was  eloquent  of  honesty.  In  Janouy  he  had  made  a 
deposit  of  90,000/.,  making  altogether  140,000/.  embarked  in  the  concern.  No 
doubt,  he  had  ruaed  the  90,000/.  aa  part  of  160,000/.  to  be  invested  in  the  Nor- 
wich Bank ;  bat,  in  the  meantime,  he  deposited  it  in  Gnmeys'  Company.  Was 
not  that  a  most  imprssaive  lact  in  proof  of  honesty  P  Then  sa  to  the  transaction 
OS  to  the  Norwich  Bank.  In  the  valuation  of  the  private  estates,  the  goodwill  of 
that  bank  (in  which  the  Qumeys  were  partners)  was  put  down  at  300,000/.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  was  an  excessive  estimate,  bat  here,  agun,  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  evidence,  wbich  was  that  it  was  an  estimato  perfectly  reasonable  and 
fair.  There  was  a  great  change  in  the  value  of  property  in  July,  1865,  when  tho 
estimate  was  made,  and  April,  1866,  jnst  before  the  foilnre.  But  &iilnre  of  «ati- 
inat«s  through  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  value  of  money  was  no  proof  of 
fraud.  And  he  proteBt«d  against  the  monstrous  aaaamption  which  pervaded  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  that  fraud  was  to  be  presumed  without  evidence,  and 
then  rebutted  by  the  accused  I  After  this,  however,  Hr.  Barclay  brought  into 
the  Norwich  Bank  160,000/.  of  his  own  money  !  The  two  banks  were  so  closely 
connected  that  their  interests  were  inseparable,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  one 
must  have  caused  the  ruin  of  the  other.  The  advance,  therefore,  in  aid  of  the 
Norwich  Bank  was  natural,  and  capital  to  the  amount  of  600,000/.  was  raised 
for  ito  support,  but  under  an  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The 
entire  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  old  firm,  though 
the  arrangement  was  not  to  be  completed  for  three  years.  No  doubt,  the  stop- 
page of  the  company  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  bank  ;  but,  whatever 
the  benefit,  it  would  come  to  the  company.  It  was  said  that  payment  of  the 
aasete  had  been  postponed  for  three  years,  bnt  there  waa  a  clause  in  the  deed 
that  the  old  fitm,  if  they  found  it  necessary,  might  demand  that  payment  ahoold 
be  accelerated,  and  terminate  the  "  siupense  period  "  so  ikr  as  the  Norwich  Bank 
waa  concerned.  There  was,  indeed,  an  insinuation  that  the  books  of  the  bonk 
might  be  tempered  with— a  gross  and  monstroua  insinuation,  without  an  atom  of 
evidence  tA  support  or  to  excuse  it.  Taking  the  focte  proved  in  evidence,  was  it 
posaible  to  impute  fraud  to  Hr.  Barclay  P  What  had  he  done  to  prejudice  or 
injure  the  shareholders  P  He  believed,  aa  they  believed,  that  the  coucem  would 
prove  profitable.  He  ahowed  his  belief  of  it  by  keeping  his  shares,  and,  in  the 
fkoB  of  that  fact,  bow  could  he  be  convicted  of  fraud  P 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Gordon  Sir  John  Karslake  asked  what  possible  interest  h« 
had  in  the  concoction  of  a  fraud  7     The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Tlom,  had  himself 

<own  Mr.  Gordon  (who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  in  which  Mr. 
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Thom  bad  Hham),  and  had  declared  tbat  he  had  entered  into  Qarneja'  Companj 
in  a  gre&t  d^ree  in  conaeqaence  of  his  faith  in  Ur.  Gordon's  name  and  character. 
The  ihareholders  of  the  Oriental  Bank  had  declined  to  displace  Mr.  Gordon  from 
a  poeition  he  had  occnpied  for  eo  many  jeara,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank,  with 
Buch  advantage  to  the  Bbareboldera,  Eren  after  his  committal  for  trial  tbey 
declined  to  displace  him,  and  his  retirement  waa  hia  own  Tolunt^Tj  act.  What 
stronger  testimony  could  there  be  to  the  character  of  Mr.  UordoaP  What 
possible  interest  or  motive  had  he  in  becomin^^  party  to  a  fraud  P  He  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  membeni  of  the  firm  of  Overond  and  Gttmey. 
That  being  so,  he  took  200  shares  in  the  company,  which  involved  a  loM  of 
800M.  in  the  event  of  its  fulare.  Waa  it  likely  that  ha  would  have  done  this  if 
he  had  had  any  idea  of  frantl  P 

Mr.  Gifiard  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  M^r.  Reunie,  and  adverted  to 
hia  high  and  independent  position,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  motive  for  a 
fraud.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  motive  might  have  been  accommodation 
from  Gnmeys'  to  Mr.  Bennie's  bank.  But  of  this  there  wa*  not  an  atom  of 
evidence,  and  he  protoHted  agunst  the  substitution  of  suggestion  fbr  proof. 
The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  that  the  object  was  fraudulent,  and  that  the 
meaoa  also  indicated  fraud.  The  object,  it  was  suggested,  was  to  shift  the 
impending  loss  upon  the  shareholders,  and  the  Dieans,  it  was  suggested,  was  the 
keeping  back  the  true  nature  of  the  bad  assets.  The  prosecution  proceeded  upon 
a  great  blunder  in  confounding  what  was  put  forth  to  the  public  with  that 
which  wan  mere  matter  of  private  arrangemeDt.  It  was  said  the  four  millioosof 
doubtful  assets  were  included  in  the  16,000,000^.  of  assets  in  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  old  firm.  But  that  balance-sheet  was  not  put  forth  to  the  public,  it  was  ddIj 
to  be  found  in  the  books.  The  case,  therefore,  rested  upon  a  manifest  fallacy. 
So  as  to  tLe  notion  of  concealment  or  fraud  in  the  concoction  of  the  deeds.  The 
deeds  were  perfectly  consistent,  and  one  carried  out  the  other,  and  every  thing, 
according  to  the  evidence,  had  been  perfectly  regular  andfUr.  The  new  directors 
had  separate  counsel,  and  did  all  they  could  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders. The  c»se  tamed  on  the  fairness  of  the  estimate  of  asseto,  and  the  ease 
for  the  prosecution  reet«d  upon  the  su^estion  that  an  estimate  pronounced  by 
the  official  liquidators  to  have  been  fair  was  frauduleut.  The  jury  were  asked  to  find 
a  verdict  of  "Guilty  "  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Where  was 
the  dark  bond  of  secret  motive  to  be  found  which  could  bind  together  these  four 
independent  gentlemen  in  a  gigantic  fraud  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  Gnmeys' P 
Could  it  be  supposed  possible  that  such  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  P  Strike 
away  from  the  esse  all  that  had  not  been  proved,  and  what  remained  P  In  the 
absence  of  any  proof  of  fraudulent  acte,  or  of  any  motive  for  fraud,  how  could 
these  gentlemen  be  convicted  of  fraud  P  If  they  had  not  believed  it  would  be  a 
successful  speculation  they  would  not  have  engaged  in  it.  Looking  not  merely 
at  the  evidence  given,  but  at  that  which  had  been  kept  hack,  what  doubt  could 
there  be  of  these  gentlemen's  InnocenceP 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  summed  np  the  evidence  to  the  jury  with  con- 
siderable minuteness.  He  said  that  the  chaise  against  the  defendants  was  in  sub- 
stance this : — That  the  business  of  Overend  and  Gnniey  was  hopelessly  insolvent, 
and  that  the  defendants,  knowing  that  fact,  conspired  together  to  induce  the 
'  public  to  take  shares  in  the  new  company,  to  which  t^e  business  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred, for  the  purpose  of  defrau^ng  those  who  should  take  shares  in  it.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  charge ;  and  if  they  should  believe  that  such  a  conspiracy 
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^d,  in  point  of  iact,  exist,  and  that  this  baaineu  was  wortIil««  to  the  knowledge 
or  belief  of  the  defendants,  and  that  they  conepired  bother  to  dispose  of  it 
knowing  it  ta  be  worthless,  wiUt  intent  to  defraud  the  sliueholders,  there  ooald  be 
no  donbtthftttiiejcommittodau  offenoeagiainstthe  law;  fornpon  tfae general  Uw 
a  oonepiiaoj  to  cheat  and  defraad  is  an  offence  of  the  most  serions  chuacter,  and 
it  is  not  the  leu  so  becatue  it  maj  not  be  direcUd  ag^nst  an j  particnlar  persons. 
Thej  must  be  satisfied,  bowcTer,  in  order  to  oonvict  the  defendante,  that  there 
was  a  deliberate  intention  and  design  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  public  or  the  sub- 
scribers, and  unless  the;  were  satisfied  of  that  thej  could  not  convict  them  upon 
this  indictment. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  the  charge  involved  four  qnoations — 
firit,  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  business  of  Orerend  and  Gnmej,  and 
whether  it  was  so  worthless  as  was  representedonthepartofthepraeecation;  i»£xt, 
if  so,  was  its  condition  known  to  the  defendants  at  the  time  of  the  trangferP  If 
so,  then,  thirUg,  did  they  misrepresent  its  state  and  condition  to  the  world  P  If 
eo,  then,  lattli/,  what  was  their  intention  in  so  doing,  and  was  it  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  public  P  As  to  the  first,  it  was  plain  from  the  evidence  that  in  1865 
the  firm  was  not  solvent.  It  was  natural  fi^  men  in  the  poeitiou  of  the  defend- 
ants, with  such  an  enormous  business  and  with  such  a  name  and  reputation,  to 
shrink  from  bankruptcy.  Then,  what  other  course  was  open  to  them  P  It  was 
to  sell  the  business,  or  to  obtain  new  partners  who  shoold  bring  in  fr««h  capital 
to  supply  the  deficit  and  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  bnsiness.  Nobody  could 
duuht  that  such  a  course  was  perfectly  Intimate,  provided  that  Uiey  made  known 
to  their  new  partners  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  enable  them  to  nnderstand 
their  position.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  practised  deliberate  misraprcsenta- 
tion,  and,  knowing  the  business  t«  be  insolvent,  represented  it  as  sound,  or  if 
they  had  recourse  to  artifice  or  concealment  to  prevent  the  other  parties  from 
getting  at  the  truth,  then  they  would  be  guilty  of  fraud.  And  if  they  combined 
to  carry  oat  that  object,  then  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiraf^.  They 
made  up  their  roinds  to  dispose  of  the  business  to  a  joint-stock  company,  and  to 
take  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  undertaking  themselves.  It  was  for  the 
jury  to  judge  for  themselree,  from  the  immense  amount  of  money  turned  over, 
and  the  enormous  number  of  bills  discounted,  which  stood  upon  figures  not  dis- 
puted, whether,  aller  making  all  due  allowances,  it  conld  ressonably  be  said  that 
such  a  business  was  so  worthless  that  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  was  fi^adulent. 
It  was  not  a  question  how  things  actually  turned  oat ;  the  question  was  what  wis 
honestly  believed  at  the  time  as  to  the  voloe  of  the  proper^  or  the  boainess. 
Were  they  to  judge  simply  by  the  light  of  events  which  had  occurred  they  would 
be  led  to  condusiona  which  a  sounder  judgment  would  show  to  be  erroneous. 
They  must  see  what  was  the  honest  belief  of  the  defendants  at  the  time  the 
estimates  were  made  and  the  tmnaaction  entered  into.  Could  they  suppose  that 
men  of  business,  of  great  wealth  and  high  commeicial  position,  would  join  such  a 
lat^  scheme,  and  embark  such  inunense  sums  of  money  without  going  into  cal- 
culations to  see  how  far  the  terms  proposed  were  such  as  they  could  prudently 
accept  P  Could  they  suppose  that  they  took  so  many  Bhares  and  made  themselves 
liable  for  such  large  sums  without  making  those  inquiriesP  As  to  the  third 
question,  whether  the  defendants  had  misrepresented  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  busmess  to  the  public,  it  had  been  said  that  the  prospectus  was  fraudnlent  in 
these  respects — that  the  defendants  falsely  pretended  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
call  np  more  than  IS/,  per  share  ;  that  the  pecuniary  afliurs  of  the  busiuem  were 
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in  a  praaperouB  cooditioQ ;  that  the  hnuneoa  wu  irorth  600,0001. ;  and  that 
three  of  the  members  would  retain  a  larg^  pecnnkrj  interest  Thej  might  aaailj 
dispoee  of  two  or  three  of  tbeae  heads  of  the  chaise.  Ae  to  the  first — that  it  was 
not  intended  to  caU  ap  more  than  161.  per  nhue — it  would  probably  depend  upon 
whether  the  jury  believed  in  the  alleged  consptracj  or  not.  If  the  parties  believed 
that  the  undertaking  was  likely  to  be  succesafnl,  then  the  probabiUtj  was  that 
the  unonnt  of  one  call,  1,125,0001.,  would  be  BufBcient  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
thej  considered  that  they  did  not  so  believe,  then  it  would  be  otherwise.  Then 
as  to  the  guarantee  of  the  vendors  against  all  loss,  there  was  no  donbt  that  there 
was  such  a  guarantee  given,  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
turned  ont  not  to  be  really  sufficient.  That  would  depend  on  whether  they  believed 
that  the  private  estates  and  the  other  assets  relied  upon  were  honestly  believed  to 
he  sufficient.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  statement  thatMeMrs.Gumeyand  Birkbeck 
were  to  retain  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  there  could  tie  no  donbt  that  they  did 
retain  such  an  interest  in  the  form  of  shares,  and  thie,  agun,  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  really  believed  to  be  worthless  or  of  value.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  important  points  to  which  tLeir  attention  mnst  be  direoted.  First, 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  proepectos  with  the  rderence  to  the 
articles  of  association  and  the  deed  7  Was  it  to  produce  the  impression  upon 
those  who  read  it  that  the  concern  was  substantially  a  sound  one,  in  which  mea 
might  embark  their  capital  with  a  very  i^  and  reasonable  ezpectatjon  of  suc- 
cess p  Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  prospectus,  they  must  judge  of  it  partly  from 
its  contents,  and  partly  Irom  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On  the  whole,  his 
lordship  could  not  help  thinking  that,  looking  at  the  prospectus,  it  did  bear  the 
construction  that  the  concern  was  eound  and  valuable.  It  was,  indeed,  perhaps, 
as  succinct  and  jejune  a  prospectus  as  one  ever  saw.  The  other  point  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advert  was  that  the  prospectus  mentioned  only  one  deed.  It 
eerUicIy  did  only  refer  to  one,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  to  enable  any  body 
to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  tbe  arrangement,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  read  both  of  the  deeds.  He  thought  the  shareholders  ought  to  have  known 
that  there  was  a  second  deed,  and  that  Uie  Stock- Exchange  Committee,  who 
exercise  such  a  salutary  inSuence  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  such  undertakings, 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  it.  And  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  tbe  public 
might  be  warned  by  thia  case  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  exercise  of  that 
power )  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  should  look  carefully  at  the  first  deed 
without  seeing  that  another  must  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  arrangement; 
yet,  the  Stock-Exchange  Committee  did  not  observe  it,  and  asked  for  no  further 
inCbrmation.  The  shareholders,  however,  ought  to  have  been  apprized  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  arrangement  between  the  old  firm  and  tbe  new.  Not  that  he 
believed  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  shareholders,  it  would  have 
made  the  slightest  difference.  It  was  all  very  well  for  men  who  find  thej  have 
embarked  in  a  ruinous  enterprise  to  turn  round  and  say  that  if  they  had  been 
told  of  a  second  deed  Uiey  would  have  looked  at  it,  and  so  have  found  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  assets  to  be  provided  ibr  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and 
that  if  they  had  known  that  they  would  not  have  joined  tb^  concern ;  hat  when 
they  found  that  out  of  all  the  thousands  Who  applied  for  shares  scarcely  thirty  or 
forty  went  to  see  the  deed  they  might  have  seen,  they  might  reasonably  so[^N>se 
that  if  they  could  have  seen  both  deeds  they  would  have  looked  at  iwther.  Still 
it  was  for  the  juiy  to  judge  whether,  if  the  public  had  known  the  whole  of  the 
real  truth,  they  would  have  thought  that  because  there  was  a  deficiency — of  some 
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aDMrUin  unomit  not  eicMding  a  million — ihentart,  the  bonoMa  wis  not  woctb 
porcbuiDg. 

The  Lord  CbieF  Justice  then  pSMcd  to  the  foorth  head  of  the  eau,  whidi  waa 
whether  eren  if  there  wa>  murepreaentatioD  b;  ttie  old  firm,  it  w>a  iatentioctl ; 
and  feuidalent  intentioD  in  thU  case  wu  ererj  thing.  The  guilty  miod — the 
tanM  rta — waa  eaaential  to  the  oflenos.  No  doabt  ?Tei7  nwn  maat  be  taken  to 
haTB  intended  the  natural  c<H]Beqaences  of  hia  arts,  and  if  tbej  Gmnd  miirep«- 
■entation  remlting  in  manifeat  deception,  thej  might  primA  facie  pnsnme  an 
intentioa  to  de&aad ;  but  when  the  act  wai  in  ite  nature  dnbiooi  or  doabdnl — 
that  ia,  when  tt  »aa  doabtfol  whether  the  act  itaelf  wai  wimgfnl — then  the 
gmlly  iutentioD  became  neceaaarilj  donbtfitl  alao,  and  it  became  moat  important 
to  look  to  «ee  the  motirea  which  ooold  have  operated  in  the  minda  of  the  partiea 
accnaed;  and  tlierefore  it  was  important  hem  to  see  what  motirea  oonld  have 
ofenAei  in  the  minds  of  the  defendante  to  induce  them  to  perpetrate  the  anp- 
poaed  &>ud.  Now  here  there  was  an  obTJona  dletiaetioD  between  the  ease  of  the 
old  director!  and  of  the  new.  It  was  obTions  that  if  there  were  aoj  &>nd,  the 
new  directort  were  aa  much  defrauded  aa  any  of  the  other  ifaarehddera.  They 
had  erabarked  their  capital  in  the  ondertaking,  and  the  jniy  were  aaked  to 
believe  that  th«ae  four  geotlemen — Mesar*.  Barclay,  Gordon,  Rennie,  and  Oibb 
— although  not  connected  with  the  old  firm,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  bajing  it  np, 
inveated  vaat  nima  in  a  acheme  which  they  knew  to  be  fraodolent,  and  a  bnaincaa 
they  knew  to  be  rotten.  Horeorer,  these  gentlemen  did  not  only  take  tbeae 
ahaiee,  bat  kept  them  alao  to  the  laaL  They  might  have  sold  their  aham,  and 
if  they  knew  this  to  he  a  worthies!  scheme,  and  a  mere  bubble  company,  they 
wonU  have  sold  their  Bhares  when  they  were  at  a  high  premium,  and  thus  conld 
hare  realized  large  enma.  Instead  of  thia,  they  kept  theee  shares,  and  paid  the 
calls  upon  them  to  an  enormons  amount  If  they  had  sold  these  shares  so  aooo 
as  they  could  to  realize  a  profit,  that  wonld  have  been  most  cogent  evidence  of 
&aad ;  but  for  the  aamo  reason  ik.ea  not  selliog  them  might  &irly  lead  to  the 
oppoaite  inference.  And  then  as  to  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  what  motive 
had  they  for  entering  into  such  a  ooospiracy  P  Let  them  give  that  question  a 
fair  and  dispaasionate  consideration.  They  gave  np  all  their  interest  in  the 
business ;  they  pledged  their  whole  fbitunee  to  satisfy  the  deficiency ;  they  gave 
up  the  parchase-money,  not  a  shilling  of  which  they  were  to  touch  until  the 
deficiency  waa  satisfied  (for  the  shares  they  were  to  receive  for  half  of  it  were  to 
he  hypothecated  under  the  guarantee) ;  every  thing  they  were  to  receive  was 
contingent  on  the  sacons  of  the  scheme.  They  gave  up  every  thing.  What 
motive,  then,  had  they  for  frand  P    What  conid  they  gain  by  it  P 

QenUemen,  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  oonclunon,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  memorable  case,  in  which  you  see  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal 
court  gentlemen  who  once  stood  so  high  in  this  great  city,  will  not  be  without 
ita  salutary  resolta.  We  have  been  told  that  the  commercial  world  is  not 
animated  by  the  lofty  prindples  of  oondoct  which  once  prevuled,  and  that, 
instead  of  those  sound  principles  opon  which  our  fbre&then  established  the  great 
oommeroe  of  the  British  Empire,  and  made  the  name  of  a  British  merchant 
respected  to  the  nttermost  eniiU  of  the  world,  there  has  been  snhstitnted  a  spirit 
of  reckless  speculation  and  commercial  gambling,  which  has  lowered  the  mercan- 
tile reputotion  of  the  ooantry.  If  that  be  so,  I  trust  that  this  memoiaUe 
example  vrill  not  be  without  its  wanung  to  those  who  are  growing  up  among  us. 
Here  we  have  an  oM-eatablished  house,  transaoting  a  hnsinesa  almost  nn- 
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«qaalled,  aad  the  namei  of  those  who  were  ita  heada  known  tbranghont  tiie 
world  as  men  of  vast  wealth  and  of  the  bigbeat  position:  we  »ee  tfaem  now  fallen 
from  that  high  potitiou  and  involved  in  mia,  and  for  whatP  Throngh  taming 
aaide  fWnn  the  safe  and  settled  path  of  bneineas  and  going  astray  after  run 
phantoms  and  illusive  dreams,  embarking  their  capital  in  the  wildest  specnlations, 
and  the  rafibest  enterprises,  we  have  seen  them  reduced  %tt  ruin,  their  lost  fortanea 
scattered  to  the  winds,  their  reputation  tarnished  and  impaired,  and  tbej  them- 
selves at  last  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud. 
What  an  impressive  lesson  !  But  I  hope  it  is  not  only  in  the  commercial  world 
— if  this  lesson  was  necessary — that  this  lesson  will  be  leamL  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  witbont  ita  influence  on  the  rest  of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Those  who  were  wont  %o  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
profits  and  safe  investments  seem  now  to  be  led  away  with  the  spirit  of  greed  and 
gain,  and  are  now  ready  to  embark  their  fortunes — the  results,  perhaps,  of  years 
of  thought  and  toil — in  the  vun  expectation  of  realizing  enormoos  gains  ;  and  if 
this  case  shall  teach  those  who  are  so  ready  to  follow  the  i^nei^fut  of  such  vain 
delnsions,  that  yon  cannot  gain  extravagant  profits  without  extreme  risk,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  which  they  cannot  comprehend  the  scope, 
the  management  of  which  they  cannot  really  control ;  if  this  case  shall  have  a 
aalntaiy  effect  in  checking  the  spirit  of  specidation  which  seems  to  pervade  all 
classes,  and  which  has  caused  high  and  illustrious  names  to  be  thus  soiled  and 
tarnished,  then  the  result  may  be  rejoiced  at  But  all  this  is  beside  the  qneetion 
you  have  to  determine.  That  question  is,  whether  yon  believe  thii  these 
gentlemen,  knowing  this  business  was  worthless,  conspired  together  to  pass  it  off 
upon  the  public,  and  to  cheat  and  detrand  the  shareholders.  If  jon  are  satisfied 
of  that,  you  will  convict  them ;  bnt  if  the  prosecution  have  failed  to  satisfy  yon 
of  that,  and  if,  looking  at  all  the  circnmstances,  yon  think  they  act«d  honestly, 
then  I  am  sure  you  will  have  eatiifactioD  in  being  able  to  acquit  them,  and  thus 
relieve  them  from  their  present  position,  in  which  the  degradation  of  the  accu- 
sation is  added  to  all  the  loss  and  min  they  have  suffered  through  this  great 
disaster  i  though,  on  the  other  band,  if  you  really  think  them  guilty,  no  senti- 
ment of  compassion  must  deter  you  from  the  discharge  of  yonr  dnt;,  and  the 
verdict  which  in  that  case  it  will  be  your  duty  t«  pronounce. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  returned 
into  Court,  and  the  foreman  delivered  the  verdict  of  "  Not  Quilty." 

The  defendants,  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  made  known,  were  greeted  with  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  both  within  and  outside  the  Court.    So  ended  this  memorable 
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(No.  1.) 
Thi   Sail  of   Cli&ikdon   to  Uk. 

Tbdutton. 
FOrngn  Qftce,  June  10,  1S69. 
Sir,— On  tbe  daj  of  Mr.  Uotley's  ar- 
rivftl  in  Loudon,  on  the  Slst  of  Ma^,  he 
teqnwted  to  see  me  onoffldallj  at  atj 
prJTBte  roridenoe.  At  the  interriew 
which  took  place  on  tbe  following  day 
the  oonTersation  waa  general,  and  Mr. 
Hotlef  said  that  he  preferred  not  to 
enter  upon  matters  of  boainBaB,  as  his 
inBtmctioDB  had  only  been  delivered  to 
him  nben  he  waa  on  the  point  of  embar- 
GStion  at  New  York,  and  he  bad  not  yet 
had  time  sufficiently  to  oonsider  them. 

I  assented,  of  oourse,  to  the  poatpone- 
ment  deBired  by  Mr.  Motley. 

Hia  tone  was  very  fHendly,  and  we 
met  aa  old  acqiAintanoea. 

Hr.  Motley  called  npon  me  tbia  morn- 
ing by  appointment,  and  said  that  as  he 
had  now  been  in  London  Borne  dnya,  big 
Oovemment  would  be  deairona  to  hear 
&om  him,  and  he  wished  theiefbie  to 
make  known  to  me  tbe  genoraJ  tenour 
of  bis  inatructiona,  which  were  of  a  most 
amicable  cbaracter,  and  be  had  no  beat- 
tation  in  asanring  mo  that  tbe  wiah  of 
the  Treadent  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  was,  that  ensting  diffb. 
>«ncBs  betweea  the  two  oonntriea  ahould 
be  honourably  BOttlcd,  and  that  the  in- 
tematioDBl  relations  'should  be  placed  on 
a  firm  and  Bnlisfaotory  basis. 

I  assured  Mr.  Hotloy  of  tbe  perfect 

reciprocity  of  fbeling  tbat  existed  on  the 

'^f  Her  M^estj'a  Ooremment. 


Mr.  Motley  then  procneded  to  say  tbat 

he  was  empowered  to  conclode  a  treaty 
on  the  natuislization  question  npon  the 
principle  reoorded  in  the  protoool  signed 
by  Lord  Stanley  and  Hr.  Beveidy  John- 
son, and  I  eipicHsod  my  fear  that  some 
delay  must  take  place  in  this  matter,  not 
from  any  unwillingness  on  the  port  of 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  settle  tbe 
question,  bat  &om  the  great  presauie  of 
business  now  before  Parliament,  which 
would  make  it  almost  impoesible  to  pass 
a  Bill  in  the  Connie  of  tbe  present  Ses- 
sion which  afieoted  sach  Tarioua  in- 
terests, and  was  certain  to  lead  to  pro- 
tcadod  discusaion.  The  delay,  however, 
was  not  likely,  I  thought,  to  be  of  such 
impratence  to  tbe  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  their  main  object — vii. 
the  renunciation  of  our  old  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  allen^anoe — had  be«n 
achieved  by  tbe  protoool,  with  tbe  gene- 
ral approbation,  to  tbe  beat  of  my  belief, 
of  the  Britiah  publio. 

Mr.  Motley  said  that  in  the  recent 
abort  Session  of  the  Senate  there  had 
not  been  time  to  take  action  on  tbe  San 
Juan  Convention,  and  that  itB  coniadeT&- 
tion  bad  been  postponed  without  any 
oltjection  to  it  having  been  raised. 

The  Claims  ConvontiOD,  Mr.  Motley 
said,  had  been  published  prematniely 
owing  to  some  accident  which  he  could 
not  explain,  and  tbat  ooDsequently  long 
before  it  came  nnder  the  notice  of  tbe 
Senate  it  hod  been  unfavourably  received 
by  all  clsases  aod  parties  in  the  United 
Statea.  The  time  at  which  it  was  signed 
w»a  thought  moat  inopportnne,  ta  tbe 
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l>te  PraaideDtr  and  his  GoTemmeiit  trere 
Tirtoally  out  of  office,  uid  tfaeir  mc- 
cessora  could  not  be  oonsalted  on  thii 
grave  qnoBtioD.  The  CoDTeotioD  waa 
Airther  ottjeoted  to  becsnae  it  embnoed 
only  the  claima  of  indiridoala,  and  hod 
no  referenoe  to  thoie  of  the  two  Oovem- 
meiiti  on  each  other ;  and,  lastly,  tb&t  it 
settled  DO  question  and  laid  down  no 
principle. 

ThMs  were  the  chief  reawns  which 
had  led  to  its  rejection  br  the  Senate, 
and  Hr.  Motley  added  that  although 
they  had  not  been  at  once  and  explicitly 
stated,  no  diBeoorteBy  to  Her  M^etty'ii 
Go<remment  waa  thereby  intended.  iSi. 
Motley  then  proceeded  to  say  that  in 
the  pieeent  state  of  eicitement  which 
existed  in  both  ooantrieg,  his  Gorem- 
ment  waa  of  opinion  that  to  reopen  the 
question  would  be  inexpedient,  aa  it 
could  not  be  approaohod  with  the  calm 
deliberation  which  waa  eaaential  to  its 
BBtief^ctory  aolation,  and  he  wished, 
thOTeforo,  to  defer  disooBmon  on  the 
aabjeot. 

I  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovmi- 
ment  would  hare  no  duGculty  in  com- 
plying with  the  wialie«  of  the  Doited 
Statea'  Govemmeat  in  this  respect, 
though  I  did  not  consider  that  the  ei- 
dtement  to  which  he  had  alluded  waa 
great  in  thia  oonntiy,  bat  1  thought  it 
would  be  very  objectionable  indefiiiilaly 
to  postpone  a  aettlemeiit,  and  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  quarrel  held  in  auspen- 
sion,  to  be  revived  only  when  drcom- 
staoces  might  make  it  the  inl«t«et  of 
either  party  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Motley  assured  me  that  1  need  be 
under  no  each  apprehensions,  as  his 
QoTemmeat  merely  desired,  for  the  lea. 
Bona  ha  had  juat  atated,  that  a  definite 
time  should  be  allowed  for  angry  feelings 
to  sabaide.  Mr.  Motley  laid  gi«at  stress 
npon  the  opportunity  that  would  bo 
afforded  to  two  great  maritime  nations 
like  England  and  tho  United  States  to 
lay  down  some  general  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  parttonlaTly  vrith  refe- 
rence to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
in  war,  that  might  be  of  advantage  to 
the  civilized  world. 

I  aoid  I  oould  give  no  better  proof  of 
the  reedinese  of  Her  Mi\jesty'a  Qovem- 
ment  to  meet  that  of  tho  United  States 
on  this  ground  than  tho  foct  that  I  had 
myself  made  a  somewhat  similaT  pro- 
posal to  Hr.  Adams  (as  might  be  seen 
in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament), 
who,  however,  had  abown  no  dispoaition 


Mr.  Motley  aaid  that  hia  Government 
did  not  anection  the  right  of  England 
or  any  otW  country  to  confo'  bellige- 


rent rights,  hut  that  the  Government 
which  acted  in  that  manner  most  do  so 
at  its  own  risk  and  reaponsibility  i  and 
npon  his  proceeding  to  make  some  fbrther 
remarlia  on  the  aubject,  1  took  the  liberty 
of  observing  that  although  I  waa  quite 
prepared  to  def^d  the  oonduct  of  Her 
Mqjeaty'a  GoTemment,  and  the  oomplele 
and  honest  neutrality  it  had  ' 
thronghoat  the  war,  yet  if  d 
was  not  to  take  place  at  present,  i 
thonght  it  desirable  not  to  enter  opon 
such  matters. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
agived  that  it  would  be  the  better 
course.  Mr.  Motley  entered  at  some 
length  npon  the  responsibility  weighing 
npon  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  uid  the  United 
States,  and  said  he  did  not  diagniae  from 
himself  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them 
on  a  sound  and  equitable  footing,  as,  in 
r^ulating  intemational  afioirs,  poaaions 
and  sentimentH  must  be  taken  into  oon- 
aiderution,  and  tnteneo  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  at  isane  between 
the  two  ODontrieg  existed  in  the  United 
States. 

I  aaanred  Mr.  Motley  that  my  earnest 
desire,  aa  representing  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  would  be  to  oo-opeiale  with 
him  in  effecting  a  settlement  of  ousting 
differences  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
both  countries,  and  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  war  with  the  United  States 
would  be  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people. 

I  have,  Ac., 
(Signed)        CuiBNiiOK. 

(No.  2.) 

Foreign  Office,  Odoter  15, 1868, 

Sir, — As  I  am  apprehensive  that  in 

reporting  frvm  memory  to  my  colleagues 

I  might  not  do  justice  to  the  long  and 

important  despatch  which  you  read  to 

me  this  afternoon,  I  should  be  much 

obliged  to  yon  if  yon  would  have  the 

goodness  to  famish  me  with  a  copy  of  it. 

I  hare,  Ac., 

(Signed)         Ci-arendon. 

(So.  a.) 

Mb.  Moirn  to  the  Eabl  of  Clabendon. 

(Bacewed  Ottober  18.) 
Legation  (if  the  Vnited  8tate>,  London, 

October  16,  1869. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honourto  trans- 
mit herewith,  in  compliance  with  tho 
leqaost  contained  in  your  note  of  tho 
15th  init.,  a  copy  of  the  despatch  Ihim 
'   the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
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BUteB,  whitdi  I  nad  to  jour  Lordship 
jetieiivj.     Benewing,  Ad., 

John  Lothiop  Motlet. 

(Encloture.) 
Mi.  FiBB  TO  Hb.  Motlit. 
Departmenl  a}  8tat»,  Wathingitm, 
SfpUnnba-  26,  1S69. 


be  the  most  hopefbl  to  eiit«r  i  _ 
neired  discuBaion  or  negotiation  with  the 
Oorenunent  of  Great  Britaia  on  the 
Bttbject  of  the  clainu  of  thia  QoTBm- 
ment  agsinst  that  of  Her  U^eaty,  and 
jon  were  inBtmct«d  to  ctmyej  to  Lord 
Clarendon  the  opinion  of  the  President 
that  a  nupension  of  the  disciuaion  for  a 
■hort  period  might  aHow  the  mbeideiioe 


Ton  hara  infonned  me  that  Lord 
Clarendon  nw  no  oltjeotion  to  this 
oonTse,  and  agreed  with  700  that  it 
would  be  well  to  give  time  for  emotions 
which  had  been  eioited  of  late  to  tab- 
aide.  The  President  is  inolioed  to  be- 
liere  tlut  anffident  time  maj  hare  now 
elapsed  to  allow  aubaidenoe  of  thoee 
emotions,  and  that  thus  it  msj  be  op- 
portnne  and  oonvenient  at  the  present 
OOty'onotnre  to  plaoe  in  yonr  hands,  for 
appropriate  use,  a  dispassionate  eipod- 
tioD  of  tbe  jast  causes  of  oomplaint  of 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
against  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  onler  to  do  this  in  a  satis&ctor; 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  tbe 
Tery  beginning  of  the  acts  and  events 
which  have,  in  their  progress  and  oon- 
nunmation,  so  mach  disturbed  the  other- 
wise amicable  relatiooa  of  the  two  Go- 


Wben,  in  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861, 
oertain  States  of  the  Ameriam  Union 
undertook,  by  ordifi&noea  of  aeoession,  to 
separate  themaelves  from  the  others,  and 
to  oonatitate  of  their  own  volition,  and 
by  foroe,  a  new  and  independent  Re- 
public, under  the  name  of  tbe  Confede- 
rate Statea  of  America,  there  existed,  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  XTnited 
States,  B  oondition  of  profound  peace ; 
their  politioil  relations  were  professedly 
and  apparently  of  the  moat  firiendly 
character,  and  their  commerciat  and 
financial  relations  were  as  close  and  in- 
timate, in  &ot,  as  they  seemed  to  be  oor- 
dial  in  spirit,  such  as  became  the  two 
gitat  liberal,  progressive,  and  maritime 
ind  oommercial    Powers  of  the  world, 


dition. 

The  Qovemment  of  the  United  State* 
had  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  ami- 
cable sentiments  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment would  be  diminished  or  otherwiaa 
prgadicially  affected  by  the  occnrrenoe 
of  domestic  insarrection  within  the 
United  States  any  more  than  those  of 
the  latter  had  been  impaired  by  the 
oocurrenoe  of  inaanection  in  E^tish 
India,  or  might  be  impsiivd  by  sadi 
occnrrenDBs  elsewhere  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain. 

Least  of  all  cauld  the  GoT«mment  of 
the  United  Btaiss  anticipate  hostilitj 
towards  it,  and  special  friendship  tar  the 
insurgents  of  the  seceding  States,  in 
view  of  the  indnoements  and  objects  of 
that  insorrection,  which  avowedly,  and 
as  every  statesman,  whether  in  Bnropa 
or  America,  well  knew,  and  as  the  very 
earliest  mention  of  the  inaorrectioii  in 
the  HOHBB  of  Commons  indicated,  were 
the  secure  establishment  of  a  perpetual 
and  exclusive  slavebolding  Republic.  In 
such  a  contest,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wag  entitled  to  expect  the 
esxnest  good  will,  sympathy,  and  moral 
sopport  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  with  painful  astonishment, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States'  Go- 
vernment received  information  of  the 
deciaioo  of  Her  Majesty's  Govenunent, 
which  had  already  been  made  on  the 
6th  day  of  May,  1861,  and  was  announced 
on  that  day  in  tbe  House  of  Commons 
by  her  Hinistry,  and  followed  by  the 
issne,  on  the  13th  of  Hay,  1861,  of  a 
proclamation  which  in  e^ct  reoogniied 
the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  Power, 
and  raised  them  to  the  same  level  of 
neutral  right  with  the  United  SUtos. 

The  President  does  not  deny — on  the 
contrary,  he  maintains— that  every  so- 
vereign Power  decides  for  itself,  on  iU 
responsibility,  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  will  at  a  given  time  accord  tbe 
ilatui  of  belligerency  to  the  insorgeDt 
subjects  of  another  Power,  as  also  the 
lu^er  qnestion  of  the  independence  of 
Bach  subjects,  and  their  accession  to  the 
family  of  sovereign  States. 

But  the  rightfulness  of  such  an  act 
depends  on  the  oocaaion  and  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  an  act  like  the  sore- 
reign  act  of  war,  which  the  morality  of 
the  pnblic  law  and  practice  leqnirea 
shoold  be  deliberate,  seasonable,  and 
just,  in  reference  to  surrounding  beta; 
national  belligerency,  indeed,  like  na- 
tional independence,  being  but  an  exist- 
ing &ot,  officially  reccgniiad  as  sncli, 
without  which   raoh  a   deolaiatioD    U 
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onlj  the  indirect  manifeetstioD  of  a 
partionlar  line  of  policy. 

The  precipitancy  of  the  declaiation  of 
(he  QneeD'fl  Qoremznent,  ot^  oe  Mr. 
Bright  chaiacteriwd  it,  "  the  remarkable 
celericy,  nndue  and  un&iendl]'  hasM," 
with  which  it  waa  made,  appears  in  its 
baring  been  determined  on  the  6th  of 
Hay,  four  dayd  prior  to  the  arrival  in 
London  of  any  official  knowledge  of  tba 
President's  proclamation  of  the  I9th  of 
April,  1861,  by  reference  to  which  the 
Queen'B  proclamation  has  dnce  been 
defended,  and  that  it  was  actually  signed 
on  the  13th  of  May,  the  very  day  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Adaioa,  the  new  American 
Hiniater,  aa  if  in  the  particnlar  aim  of 
forestaJling  and  preventing  explanations 
on  the  part  of  the  Onited  States. 

The  prematnrenees  of  the  measure  is 
farther  shown  by  the  very  tenour  of  the 
proclamation,  which  sets  forth  its  own 
leason,  namely,  "  Wherea«  hostilitiei 
have  Dnhappily  commenced  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Americs  and  certain  States  styling 
themaelveB  the  Confbderatea  States  uf 


tended  by  the  proclamation  that  war 
exists,  but  only  a"oonteat,"  in  reference 
to  which  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note 
that  the  langfuage  naed  is  such  a«  would 
fitly  apply  to  parties  wholly  independent 
one  of  the  other,  so  as  thus  to  negative, 
or  to  sappreas  at  least,  the  critical  cir- 
Otunatance  that  this  bare  commencement 
of  hostilities,  this  incipient  contest,  was 
a  mere  domestic  act  of  insurrection 
within  the  United  States. 

Bat  that  which  conoloairely  shows 
the  unseaaonable  precipitanoy  of  the 
measnre  is  the  fact  that  on  that  day, 
Hay  13,  1S61,  and  indeed  until  long 
afterwarda,  not  a  battle  had  been  fonght 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  United 
States,  nor  a  combat  even,  save  the 
■olitary  and  isolated  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Did  such  a  bare  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  constitute  bellige- 
rency f     Plainly  not. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  such  thing 
as  a  population  elevated  into  foree,  and 
by  the  prosecution  of  war,  which  Hr. 
Canning  points  out  as  the  teat  of  belli- 
gerent oondition.  The  assmned  belli- 
gerency of  the  inanrgents  was  a  fiction 
— a  war  on  paper  only,  not  in  the  field 
— like  a  paper  blockade,  the  anticipation 
of  Bopposed  belligerenoy  to  oome,  bat 
which  might  never  have  come  if  not 
thna  anticipated  and  encouraged  by  the 
Queen's  Guvemment. 

Indeed,  aa  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Adams, 
the  Queen's  Dedacation  1^  the  efibct 
of  creating  posterior  belligerency,  in- 
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atead  of  merely  acknowledgiikg  an  actual 
fact ;  and  that  belligerencj,  so  for  as  it 
was  maritime,  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
alone,  with  aid  and  co-operation  of  aub- 
jecta  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  Eoro- 
pean  Powers,  had  repeatedly  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  this  question  in  all  its 
bearings. 

It  was  perceived  that  the  recogiiition 
of  belligerenoy  on  the  part  uf  inaurgents, 
although  not  so  serious  an  act  as  the 
reoognition  of  independence,  yet  might 
well  be  prejudicial  to  the  legitimate 
Government,  and  therefore  be  regarded 
by  it  aa  an  act  of  nu&iendlineaa.  It 
waa  a  step,  tborefore,  to  be  taken  with 
thoughtful  nosB,  and  with  due  regard  to 
exigent  circnmBtances.  Govemmenta 
had  waited  months,  sometimes  years, 
in  the  face  of  actual  hostilities  without 
taking  this  step. 

But  drciunstances  might  arise  to  call 
for  it.  A  ship  of  the  inaurgenta  might 
appear  in  the  port  of  the  neutral,  or  a 
ooUision  might  occur  at  sea,  impoaing 
on  tho  neutral  the  necessity  to  act.  Or 
actual  hoatiliLies  might  have  oontinacd 
to  tage  in  the  theatre  of  insurgent  war ; 
combat  after  combat  might  have  been 
fought  for  Bach  a  period  of  time ;  a  maaa 
of  mon  may  have  engaged  in  actoat  war 
until  they  should  havo  acquired  the 
consiBtentw  of  military  power — to  repeat 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Canning — aoas  evidently 
to  constitute  the  fikct  of  belligerency, 
and  to  justify  the  recognition  by  the 
neatral.  Or  the  neameBS  of  the  seat  of 
hoatilities  to  the  neutral  may  compel 
the  latter  to  act.  In  either  of  these 
contingGnciea  the  neutral  would  have  a 
right  to  act  i  it  might  be  hia  aovereign 
duty  to  act,  however  inconvenient  soch 
action  should  be  to  the  legitimate 
Govenunent. 

There  was  no  auch  foot  of  necessity, 
no  such  bet  of  continued  and  flagrant 
hostilities,  to  justify  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  case.  Uenoe  tho 
United  States  Iblt  constrained  at  the 
time  te  regani  this  proclamation  as 
the  sign  of  a  purpose  of  uniHendliness 
to  them  and  of  Aiendlincas  to  the  inaar- 
gents,  which  purpose  could  not  (ail  to 
aggravate  all  the  evils  of  the  pending 
contest,  to  strengthen  thu  inaurgenta, 
and  to  embarraaa  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment ;  and  so  it  proved — fur  as  time 
went  on,  aa  the  insurrection  from  poli- 
tical came  at  length  to  be  military,  as 
the  seotiooal  oontroveray  in  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
organization  of  great  armies  and  fleets, 
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BDd  ID  the  proBoentioD  trf  hottUitiea  on 
a  seals  oT  gigantio  msffnitiide,  tbeD  it 
waa  tbat  (he  spirit  oT  the  Queen's  Pn>. 
damstion  showed  itself  in  the  ereot, 
seeing  that,  in  Tirtoe  of  the  prooluiu- 
tion,  maritime  enlerpriaea  in  the  porta 
of  Great  Britain,  wfait^  would  other. 
wise  have  been  pirKtioal,  were  tendered 
lawful,  and  thus  OreSit  Britain  became, 
and  to  the  end  amttnoed  to  be,  the  arse- 

[isTj-yard,  and  the  treoanr;  of 

gent  confederacy. 
A  apectaole  wu  thai  presented  with- 
out precedent  or  parallel  in  the  biatorj 
of  dviUied  nations.  Great  Britain, 
althaogh  the  professed  friend  of  the 
Dnited  States,  jret  in  time  of  inhv- 
national  peaoe  permitted  armed  cruisers 
to  be  fitted  ont  and  harboured  and 
equipped  in  her  ports,  to  crniss  against 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  bnm  and  destroy  them. 


tmta  the  ooean.  Our  merchant  ressels 
wore  destroyed  piratically  by  captors 
who  had  no  ports  of  their  own  in  which 
to  refit  or  to  oondfimn  prizes,  and  whose 
only  nationality  was  the  qoart^r.deck 
of  their  ships,  built,  despatched  to  sea, 
and  not  seldom  in  name  still  professedly 
owned  in  Great  Britain.  Earl  Boasell 
tmly  said,  "  It  so  happens  that  in  this 
conflict  the  Confederates  hare  do  ports 
except  those  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Clyde,  ftom  which  they  send  ont  ships 
to  cruise  i^tainst  the  Fedentls,"  The 
number  of  our  ships  thus  directly  de- 
stroyed amounts  to  neariy  200,  and  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  to  manr 
roillioiis.     Indirectly,  the  effect 
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United  States,  to  diminish  exports 
imports,  and  otherwise  obstruct  domestic 
industry  and  production,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  United  States  its  im- 
mense foreign  commerce,  and  to  transfer 
this  to  the  merchant  vetsels  of  Great 
Britain.  So  that  while  in  the  year  1860 
the  foreign  merchant  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  a,646,S37 
tons,  in  1866  it  had  sunk  to  1,462,2£3 
tons.  This  depredation  is  represented 
by  a  coiregponding  increaae  in  the  ton- 
nage of  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period  to  the  amonnt  of  1,120,650  tons. 
And  the  amount  of  commerce  abstracted 
from  the  United  States  and  transferred 
to  Great  Britain  daring  the  same  period 
is  in  still  greater  proportion.  Thus,  in 
efibct,  war  against  the  United  States 
was  carried  on  &Dm  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  by  British  subjeots  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederates.  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  charaoterixed 
by  these  very  words  the  acts  permitted 


amount  of  oamage  on  that  DonnDy 
greater  than  woold  hare  been  prodiued 
by  many  ordinary  wars." 

The  grari^  of  theee  facta  may  be 
appreoiMed  by  considering  what  had 
happened  at  othv  periods.  In  the  latter 
period  of  the  war  of  the  iVencfa  Bero- 
iution.  Great  Britain  was  oompelled  to 
strain  every  Derre  to  maintain  borsdf 
against  the  powor  of  Napoleon.  In  moh 
straits,  by  a  sort  of  war  in  di^nise,  she 
trespassed  on  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
with  special  prejudice  of  the  Unitod 
States,  to  the  leaolt  at  length  of  solemn 
war  between  the  two  nationa.  But 
neither  in  the  events  which  [ovoeded 
that  war,  nro'  in  the  events  of  the  war 
itaelf,  did  the  Unitsd  States  snfler  men 
at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  than  we 
did  during  the  late  roboUion,  Irr  the  aid, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  she  affoided  to 
the  Confederate  insurgent  States.  For 
while,  on  the  ocean,  our  merchant 
marine  was  destroyed  by  cruisers  seut 
ont  ttrna  Great  Britain,  and  odt  military 
muine  w^  mainly  ocoujaed  in  watoh- 
ing  and  ooontorworUng  blockade  run- 
ners fitted  out  in  Great  Baitain  by 
official  agents  of  the  insmgents,  on  the 
land  it  was,  in  like  manner,  the  muni- 
tions of  war  and  the  wealth  dravm  by 
the  insurgents  from  Great  Britain  whioh 
enabled  them  to  withstand,  year  after 
year,  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  at)  this,  remonstrances 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
were  prompt,  earnest,  and  pecvstent. 
Our  Minister  in  Ijondon  ^pealed  to 
the  international  Bjnity  of  the  British 
Government ;  he  oalled  on  it  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  at  nentrality,  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  tkB  mnnidpol  law  c^ 
Gi«at  Britain. 

Ample  proob  of  the  wrong  committed 
were  submitted  to  the  Queen's  Goveni- 
ment.  Indeed,  these  wrongs  were  open, 
notorious,  perpetrated  in  tbe  fooe  of 
day,  the  auUect  of  debate  and  of  boast 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Queen's  Ministers  eicnsed  them- 
selves by  all<^sd  defects  in  the  mnnici- 
paJ  law  of  the  country.  Learned  oounael 
either  advised  that  the  wrongs  com- 
mittod  did  not  oonstitnte  violations  of 
the  municipal  law,  or  else  gave  saikotion 
to  artful  devices  of  deceit  to  cover  up 
such  violations  of  law.  And,  stt&nge  to 
say,  the  Courts  of  England  or  of  Soot. 
land  np  to  the  very  highest  were  oocu- 
ped  month  after  monUi  with  judicial 
niceties   and    technicalities  of   statute 
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n  tluB  respect,  while  the 
Qneen'B  Qoremmeat  itself,  iDolndiog 
tlie  omnipotent  Parliament,  whicli  might 
haTB  settled  these  questiona  in  an  hour 
by  appropriate  legislation,  sat  with 
folded  arms,  as  if  unmindfal  of  its  in- 
ternational obligations,  and  Boffored  ship 
after  ship  to  be  congtmcted  in  its  ports 
to  wi^  war  on  the  United  States. 

We  hold  that  the  iDtemational  duty 
of  the  Qneen'B  Goremment  in  this  re- 
spect was  abore  and  independent  of  tlie 
municipal  laws  of  Eoglaad.  It  was  a 
sovereign  datj  attaching  ta  Qreat 
Britain  as  a  soTeieign  Power.  The 
mnnicipal  law  waa  bnt  a  means  of 
repressing  or  punishing  indiridoal 
wrong-doers ;  the  law  of  nations  was 
the  true  and  proper  rule  of  duty  for 
the  Government.  If  the  mnnicipal  laws 
wore   defective,  that    was  a  domestic 
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local  Goremment,  and  for  it  to  remedy 
or  not  by  anitablo  Ic^slation,  as  it 
pleased.  Bnt  no  sovereign  Power  can 
rightfiilly  plead  the  defects  of  its  own 
domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification 
or  eitenoation  of  an  international  wrong 
done  to  another  sovereign  Power. 

When  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws 
of  Parliament  bad  beoome  apparent, 
the  Goreroment  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  entreated  the  Queen's  Hiniaters 
to  provide  the  required  ron»edy,  aa  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  do  by  a  proper 
Act  of  Parliament  -,  but  this  the  Queen's 
Government  revised. 

The  United  States,  at  an  early  day  in 
their  hist<vy,  bad  set  the  example  of 
repieaaing  violations  of  nentrality  to 
tlM  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  by  their 
own  authority,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  own  national  dnty,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  assistance  of  mnnicipal 
statute.  They  afterwards  enacted  such 
statutes  for  their  own  oonvenienoe,  and 
as  Btteatation  of  their  good  foith  to- 
wards other  nations.  And  on  special 
oooasiona,  where  defects  were  perceived 
in  such  laws,  we  enacted  new  ones  to 
meet  the  eaae,  not  deeming  that  such 
legislation  was  derogatory  to  our  public 
dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conceiving 
that  in  so  doing  we  best  consulted  the 
highest  dictates  of  national  dignity, 
self-respect,  and  public  honour ;  and  if 
Great  Britain  bad  so  nnderstood  her 
national  duty  on  this  occasion,  she 
would  have  done  much  to  save  the  two 
countries  from  the  present  controversy, 
and  all  its  possible  cooeeqaences. 

Once  before  in  ita  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  the  Queen's  Government 
had  fallen  into  the  error  of  nssu 
that  municipal  laws  constitute  the 


sore  of  international  rights  and  obliga- 
iions,^^hat  is  to  say,  when  offioial 
agents  of  the  British  Oovemmeut  at- 
tempted to  enlist  military  recruits  in 
the  neutral  countriea  of  Prussia,  the 
United  States,  ajid  elsewhere,  for  ser- 
vice against  Bnsaia,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  the  prohibitions  of  mnnicipal  law 
could  be  evaded,  that  would  suffice,  over- 
looVing  the  pcuiunoant  consideration  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  aovereiga  rights 
of  the  neutral  Power. 

So  on  tho  present  occasion  the  Qneen'a 
Hiniaters  seem  to  have  committed  the 
error  of  assoming  that  they  needed  not 
to  look  beyond  their  own  local  law, 
enacted  for  their  own  domestic  oonveni- 
ence,  and  might,  under  cover  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  that  law,  disregard  their 
sovereign  duties  towards  another  sove- 
reign Power. 

Nor  waa  it,  in  our  judgment,  any  ade- 
qnate  excuse  for  the  Qneen'a  Ministers 
to  profess  eitreme  tenderness  of  private 


right 
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damages,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
arrest  the  niany  ships  which,  either  in 
EoglandorSootland,  were,  withostenta- 
tiona  publici  ly ,  being  constmoted  to  cruise 
against  the  United  States. 

Surely  that  was  an  imaginary  diffi- 
culty ;  or  if  a  real  one,  it  presented  the 
election  between  a  serious  complication 
of  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  haEard  of  a  legal  conflict  with  John 
Laiid  and  Charles  Kuh  Priuleau, 

Bnt  the  Oovemnient  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  able  to  see  the 
force  of  this  sieged  difficulty.  The 
common  law  of  England  is  the  common 
law  of  the  United  States.  Inbothoonn- 
tries,  and  certainly  in  England,  revenue 
seiiurea  are  made  daily,  and  ships  pre- 
vented firom  going  to  sea,  on  much  leaa 
cause  of  suspicion  than  attached  to  the 
snapeotod  ahipa  of  the  Confederetea. 

In  both  countries,  and  not  least  in 
England,  the  previous  order  of  the  Go- 
vernment, or  its  sabseqoent  appruval, 
covora  the  acts  of  the  subordinate 
officers.  In  both  OODntries,  or  if  not  in 
England  assuredly  in  the  United  States, 
under  municipal  laws  in  this  behalf 
substantially  the  same,  the  Government 
Snds  no  difficulty  in  arresting  ships 
charged  with  actual  or  intended  violation 
of  tbe  sovereign  rights  or  neutral  duties 
of  the  States. 

Signal  eiamplea  of  this  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
dnring  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Rnasia,  on  complaints  with 
affidavita  being  filed  by  tbe  Britiah 
Consul  at  Kew  York,  charging  that  the 
barque"  Maury"  wnabeingeqnipped  there 
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u  a  beUigeraut  cmuer,  and  this  on  fkr 
leu  eridBDOe  than  that  which  the  Ame- 
rican Conml  at  Liveipool  exhibited 
against  the  "  Alabama,"  tbe  barque 
"Maary"  naa  arrested  within  an  hour 
by  (elegrapbic  order  &om  Wsshlngton. 
Other  examples  of  tbe  same  decisioD  and 
promptitude,  in  mainteosDoe  of  the 
■OTereign  right*  and  digcharge  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  tbe  United  St&tes,  hare 
s  well  known,  under  both 
t  and   tbe  preaent  administra- 


JoTemment  of  tbe  United   States 

has  not  been  content  with  preventing 
tbe  departure  of  shipa  fitted  ont  in  Tiola- 
tion  of  neutmlit;,  and  of  patting  a  stop 
to  military- recraitmentB  and  erpeditions 
of  the  same  natnre,  bnt  has  further 
manifested  its  good  &itb  and  its  reepaot 
for  its  own  aoveieigntj  and  laws  by  pro- 
aecating  criminally  the  guilty  parties. 
Examples  of  this  ocomr  in  the  eati; 
stages  of  tbe  war  of  tbe  Fivnob  Berolu- 
tion ;  on  occasion  of  tbe  insurrection  of 
the  Spanish- American  Continental  Pn>- 
Tinoea  and  of  raTOlationaiy  movement* 
in  the  Spanish-American  Bepnblios  i  and 
on  various  other  occasions,  including  (be 
existing  inaarrectioD  in  Cuba. 

Bat  althongh  such  acts  of  violation  of 
law  were  frequent  in  Great  Britain,  and 
susceptible  of  complete  teohtiical  proof, 
QctoriooB,  flamitfld  directl;f  in  the  foce  of 
the  world,  varnished  over,  if  at  all,  with 
tbe  shallowest  pretexts  of  deception,  yet 
no  efficient  step  appears  to  hsTe  been 
taken  by  tbe  British  Oovemment  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  mnnioipal 
laws  or  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  its 
outraged  sovereiga  Power. 

And  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  believe  it  would  conceive 
itself  wantieg  in  lespect  for  Great 
Britain  to  impute  that  the  Queen's 
Ministers  are  so  much  hampered  by 
jnditdal  difficulties:,  that  the  local  admi- 
nistration is  thus  ledaoed  to  sucb  a  state 
of  legal  impotency  sa  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  capacity  to  uphold  its 
sorereignty  against  local  wrongdoers,  or 
its  nentialityas  r^ards  otber  eovereiga 

If,  indeed,  it  were  so,  the  oauaes  of 
reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Umted 
States  would  only  be  the  more  positive 
and  sure  ;  for  the  law  of  nations  aasomes 
that  each  GovemmeDt  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  iotemational  obligations, 
and  perchance,  if  it  be  not,  then  the 
absence  of  such  capability  is  itself  a 
specific  ground  of  responsibility  for  con- 
sequences. 

Bnt  the  Qoeen's  Government  would 


not  be  content  to  admit,  nor  will  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
■ome  to  impute  to  it,  such  political  or- 
ganization of  the  British  Empire  as  to 
imply  any  want  of  l^al  ability  on  its 
part  to  discbai^,  in  the  amplest  man- 
ner, all  its  duties  of  sovereignty  and 
amity  towards  other  Power*. 

It  remains  only  in  this  relation  to 
refer  to  one  other  point — namely,  the 
question  of  n^ligence— Delect  on  the 
part  of  officera  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whether  superior  or  saboidinate, 
to  detain  Confederate  cruisors,  and  espe- 
cially the  "Alabama,"  the  most  successful 
of  the  depredators  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

On  this  point  the  Preeideat  conceives 
that  little  needsnow to  be  said,  for  various 
cogent  reaeona.  First,  the  matter  has 
been  exhaustively  discosaed  already  by 
this  Department,  or  by  tbe  sucoessiTe 
Amerimu  Ministers.  Then,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  negligenee  be  discoased  vrith 
fi-anknesB,  it  must  bo  tisated  in  this  in- 
stance as  a  case  of  extreme  negligence, 
which  Sir  William  Jones  has  taught  us 
to  regard  as  equivalent  or  approiimBte 
to  evil  intention.  Tbe  qnostion  of  neg- 
ligence, therefiCTe,  cannot  be  presented 
without  danger  of  thought  or  language 
disrespectfiil  towards  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters 1  and  the  President,  while  purpos- 
ing, of  course,  as  his  sense  of  duty 
requires,  Ic  sostain  the  right  of  the 
United  States  in  all  their  utmost  am- 
plitude, yet  intends  to  speak  and  act 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain  in  tbe  same 
spirit  of  international  respect  which  be 
expects  of  her  in  relation  to  tbe  United 
States;  and  he  is  sincerely  desirona  that 
all  discussions  between  the  Qovemments 
may  be  so  conducted  as  not  only  to  pre- 
vent any  aggravation  of  existing  diBer- 
enoes,  bnt  to  t«nd  to  snob  reaaonable 
and  amicable  determination  sa  best  be- 
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origin  and  conscious  dignity  and 
Btrengtb. 

I  assume,  therefore,  pretermitting  de- 
tailed discussion  in  this  respect,  that  the 
negbgence  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government,  in  the  matter  of  tbe  "  Ala- 
bama" at  least,  was  gross  and  ineicns- 
able,  and  such  as  indispotably  to  derolw 
on  that  Government  full  responsibiUty 
for  all  the  depredations  committed  by 

effect  to  be  conceded  in  Great  Britain. 
At  all  events,  the  Dnited  States  conceive 
that  the  proof)!  of  responsible  negligence 
in  this  matter  are  so  clear  that  no  room 
remains  for  debate  on  that  {Mnnt  i  and  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  fBtnra 
negotiations  with  Cneat  Britain. 
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It  ij  impoBBible  not  to  oompere  and 
ooDtrast  the  oondDot  of  the  States  Oeneial 
as  regards  Great  Britain,  od  occasion  of 
tbe  revolt  of  the  British  oolonies,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  in- 
snrrection  in  the  Soathem  States.  No 
fleets  were  fitted  oat  bj  America  in  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  prey  on  the 
oomroerce  of  Great  Britain.  Oaij  in  a 
single  instance  did  American  cnuaers 
have  temporary  harboum^  in  the  Texel. 
Year  after  year  the  exports  of  munitions 
of  wax  from  the  Netherliuids  were  for- 
bidden by  the  States  General,  the  more 
completely  to  fiilfil  their  dnty  of  amity 
And  neotr&lity  against  Qro&t  Britain. 
But,  neTertheleBB,  Oreat  Britain  treated 
a  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the  States 
General,  and  the  observance  of  that  de- 
daraCion,  as  a  suMdeut  cause  of  war 
against  the  Netherlands,  Prior  to  which, 
the  British  Government  continoally  com- 
plained of  the  ooca«onal  supplioB  de- 
rived by  the  oolonies  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Enstatius.  How  light  in  this  respect 
would  have  boon  the  hardens  of  the 
United  States  daring  the  late  insuirec- 
tion,  if  British  aid  bad  been  oonfined  to 
a  contraband  commerce  between  the 
insuigents  and  tbe  port  of  Nassan  I 

Not  such  is  the  complaint  of  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain. 

We  complain  that  the  iDsmreotiou  in 
the  Southern  States,  if  it  did  not  exist, 
was  oantinaed,andobtainedits  enduring 
vitality,  by  means  of  the  resources  it 
drew  from  Great  Britain.  Wo  complain 
that,  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  dig- 
chai^  of  its  neutral  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  Qneeu's  Qovernment,  Oreat  Bri- 
tain beoune  the  military,  naval,  and 
financial  basis  of  insurgent  warfore 
against  tbe  United  States.  We  com- 
[d&in  of  the  destmotiou  of  our  merchant 
marine  by  British  ships,  manned  by 
British  seamen,  aimed  with  British 
gnns,  despatched  from  British  dockyards, 
sheltered  and  harbonred  in  British  ports. 
We  complain  that,  by  reason  of  tbe 
policy,  and  the  acts  of  the  Qoeen's 
Ministers,  i^jniy  ioialonlable  vraa  in- 
flicted on  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  man- 
folly  and  resolvedly  enoonntered  all  tbe 
great  perils  and  difflcolties  of  the  sitoa- 
tion,  foreign  and  domestio.  and  orereame 
them.  Wo  endured  with  prond  patience 
the  manifestation  of  hostility  there 
where  we  had  ezpeoted  frisnoehip,  in 
England,  the  protagonist  of  the  abolition 
of  negro  servitude,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
which  the  Southern  States  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  We  entered  on  agreat 
war,  involving  sea  and  land ;  we  marohed 
to  tha  field  hundred*  of  thouwnd«  of 
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soldiers,  and  expended  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  treasure  for  their  sui^iort ;  vre 
lavished  the  blood  of  our  braveat  and 
best  in  battle  as  if  it  were  bnt  water ; 
we  submitted  to  all  privations  withoat 
a  murmur ;  we  staked  our  lives,  our  fbr- 
tnoes,  and  our  honour,  on  the  issue  of 
the  combat ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
we  came  out  of  tbe  deadly  strug^o 
victoriong,  and  with  oourage  proved, 
strength  nnimpaired,  power  augmented, 
and  our  place  &ied  among  the  nations, 
second  Co  none,  we  may  without  pre- 
sumption say,  in  the  civiliied  world. 
Piovidence  had  smiled  on  our  sacrifices 
and  oar  exertions ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  supreme  triumph  we  felt  that,  while 
mindful]  of  good-vrill  shown  ns  by  friendly 
Povrera  in  the  boor  of  trial,  we  oould 
afibrd  to  aocoDnt  in  modeistion  with 
others,  whioh  like  Great  Britain  had,  as 
we  thought,  specalated  improvidently, 
and  to  their  own  disoomfltore,  on  the 
expected  dismemberment  and  down&ll 
of  the  great  American  Bepablio. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  we  bad  special 
and  pecobar  causes  of  grief.  She  had 
prematurely,  as  we  deemed  it,  and  with- 
ont  adequate  reason,  awarded  the  status 
of  belligerency  to  onr  insnrgents.  But 
this  act  of  itself,  and  by  its  inherent 
nature,  was  of  nentral  colour,  and  an 
act  which,  however  ire  might  condemn 
it  in  tbe  particular  case,  we  oonld  not 
deny  to  be  of  the  competency  of  a  Sove- 
reign State,  Other  European  Gorem- 
ments  also  recognked  the  bolligerenoy 
of  the' insurgents.  But  Great  Britain 
alone  had  translated  a  mGBsnie,  indefi- 
nite of  itself,  into  one  of  definite  wrong 
to  the  United  States,  as  ervinoed  by  the 
constant  and  efficient  ^d  in  ships  and 
munitions  of  mir  which  she  furnished 
the  Confederates,  and  in  tbe  permissiou 
of  negligence  whic^  enabled  Confederate 
cruisers  bom  her  ports  to  prey  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Oreat 
Britain  alone  had  founded  on  that  recog- 
nition a  systematio  muritlme  war  against 
tbe  United  Slates ;  and  tbts  to  eflbot  the 
establishment  of  a  slave  goremment. 
As  to  which,  Hr.  Bright  migbt  well  my, 
"  We  supply  tbe  ships  ;  wo  snpply  the 
arms,  the  munitions  of  vrar  j  we  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  foulest  of  crimes ; 
Englishmen  only  do  it."  Thus  what  in 
Fr^ce,  in  Spain,  as  their  sabteqnent 
conduct  showed,  bad  been  bnt  an  un- 
timely and  ill-judged  aot  of  poKtlca) 
mani^station,  had  io  England,  as  her 
subsequent  conduct  showed,  been  a  vir- 


We  reflected  that  the  Confederates  bad 
no  ships,  no  means  of  building  shipa,  DO 
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legal  Htatni  on  the  b»,  do  open  Wk- 
pcoiB,  DO  possible  oonrta  of  priie,  no 
domeitie  command  of  the  inBtrumente 
and  agenoBa  of  modern  maritime  vrar- 
tare ;  we  Baked  oumlv-ea  what  woold 
the  Queen's  GovemmeDt  hme  said  if  the 
XJnit«d  States  had  awarded  the  rights  of 
belligereno;  to  insucgents  in  India  or  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  circamBtances — that 
is,  on  the  oocnrreiice  of  a  aingle  act  of 
rebel  hoatilitj—uid  had  beatowed  upon 
tbem  their  only  means  of  maritime  aa 
well  as  t^rriCorial  warfare  against  Great 
Britain. 

In  tnth,  while  in  the  hour  of  their 
grent  triumph  the  United  States  were 
thankfully  inclined  to  aentimenta  of  mo- 
deration, both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
at  home  no  man  haa  anffiired  death  for 

alined  to  moderation,  especially  as  re- 

gacda  Great  Britain,  in  view  of  the  verj 
enormity  of  the  wrongs  ire  had  buh- 
tained,  and  the  Donseqaent  difficntty  of 
mBBaoring  the  reparation  dae,  even  if 
einoerely  proffered  by  the  Queen'a  Go- 
Temment.  We  doaired  no  war  with 
England ;  we  ahrank  from  the  thought 
of  nnother  Inatrum  of  fratricidal  carnage 
like  that  through  which  we  had  just 
passed,  with  no  change  in  the  conditions 
of  war,  but  the  anbatitntion  on  one  side 
of  misguided  Englishmen  in  the  place  of 
misguided  Americana,  We  piefeired,  if 
possible,  to  find  some  aatiafoction  of  onr 
great  griesancea  by  peaceful  means,  con- 
aistent  alike  with  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States, 

The  influence  of  this  condition  of  mind 
is  apparent  in  all  the  diBCneaions  of  the 
snbjeot  by  or  under  the  inBtractions  of 
this  Department  during  preceding  Ad- 
miniattatione  of  the  GoTemment. 

It  lesalled  in  earnest  effi»ts  on  om* 
pait  to  determine  the  controveray  by 
^bitration  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
of  international  good -will,  which  efibrts, 
if  promptly  met  by  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
made,  would  long  since  hare  lomored 
the  present  oontroveray  &om  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  and  effectually  harmonised 
the  relations  of  the  United  Statea  with 
Great  Britain. 

Bnt  the  amicable  advancea  of  the 
United  Statea  to  dispose  of  the  qnestion 
by  arbitration  were,  at  the  atart,  and 

Ciatentlj  long  aflerwanla,  met  by  Earl 
sell  in  the  name  of  the  Queen'a 
GoTernment  with  sobtletiea  of  reaerra. 
tion  and  erception,  the  effbct  of  which 
woald  hare  been,  instead  of  closing  np 
the  oontrOTeray,  to  leave  ns  in  a  condi- 
tion worse  than  before  and  nioie  perilous 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 


The  Goverament  of  the  United  Btatea 
baa  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  tsaaona  alleged  in  anpport 
of  snch  reservationa  and  exceptions. 
When  one  Power  demands  of  Bsother 
the  redress  of  all^fed  wrongs,  and  the 
latter  entertains  the  idea  of  arbitration 
as  the  means  of  settling  the  qnealton,  it 
seems  irrational  to  inaiet  that  the  arbi- 
tration shall  be  a  qualified  and  limited 
one,  thningh  apprebenaionB  leat,  per- 
adventnre,  there  might  thus  be  impli- 
oation  that  anch  wrongs  had  been 
committed  by  intention,  and  that  aoch 
implication  would  be  injurious  to  the 
hononr  of  the  wrong-doing  Government. 
Od  theee  premiaaeB  arbitration  may  be 
the  means  of  adjusting  inunalerial  inter- 
natioikal  wrongs,  but  not  the  material 
onee — that  is  t«  say,  if  the  grievances 
be  serions  the  two  nations  mnat  of  ne- 
oesaity  go  to  war,  while  neither  desires 
it,  which  would  be  an  absnrd  oon- 
clnaion. 

Lord  Blaaley  and  Loid  Clarendon  ^>- 
pear  to  have  aeeu  this,  and,  therefore,  to 
have  regarded  the  particolar  queation 
with  more  correct  estimation  of  its  in- 
cidents than  Lord  Bnssell,  and  there- 
upon to  have  admitted  as  theory  oom- 
[nehensiTe  arbitiation  concerning  all 
questions  between  the  Governments. 

But  the  Convention  which,  in  thia 
view,  was  negotiated  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Mr.  Bevenly  Johnaon  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  Pruident  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  are  dis- 
tinct powers  of  the  Government,  aoso- 
dated  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and 
in  the  appointment  of  pnblio  of&oen, 
hut  not  dependent  one  on  the  other,  aor 
of  necessi^  entertaiuing  the  same  opi- 
nion  on  public  questiona  Eacb  acts  on 
appropriate  convictions  of  duty  and  of 
right,  and  the  Senate  has  the  same  abso- 
lute power  to  reject  a  treaty  aa  the  Pre- 
sident haa  to  c^^otiate  one. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessarily  inoum- 
beut  on  the  Pieaident  to  eipress  approval 
or  disapproval  of  an  act  of  the  Senate. 

But  the  President  deems  it  doe  to  tbs 
Senate,  to  himself,  and  to  the  subject  to 
declare  that  he  ooncura  with  the  Senata 
in  disapproving  of  that  Convention.  His 
own  partioolar  reuona  for  thii  oon- 
olualon  are  auffidently  apparent  in  this 
despatch.  In  addition  to  these  gmeral 
reasouB,  he  thinks  the  provisions  ef  tbo 
Convention  were  inadequate  to  provide 
reparation  for  the  United  Statea  in  tb« 
manner  and  to  the  degree  to  which  be 
otHisideri  the  United  Statos  entitled  to 
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ledreBH.  Other  kud  speoial  TesKms  for 
the  aama  ooncliiiiaD  have  beea  explained 
in  &  prerioTiB  despatch,  soch,  namely,  aa 
the  time  and  drounutancea  ot  the  nego- 
tiation, the  complei  characteT  of  the 
proposed  arbitration,  its  obanoe,  o^ncy, 
and  resnlts,  and  its  failure  to  determiua 
007  principle,  or  othorwiBe  to  fix  on  a 
stable  fonodatiun  the  islatione  of  the 
two  GoTerntnents,  The  President  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  pmnoonoe  on  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  indenimties  which  he  ttunks 
dae  by  Qrent  Britain  to  indiridoal 
oitizens  of  the  United  8tat«8  fbr  the 
deatmotion  of  their  property  by  rebel 
cniaerB  fitted  ont  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain. 

Not  is  he  doit  prepared  to  speak  ot 
the  reparation  which  he  thinks  dne  by 
the  British  Governmfint  for  the  larger 
aooount  of  the  vast  national  itunries  it 
liBS  in&ict«<l  on  the  United  Stateo. 

the  relative  effect  of  the  rarions  caoses 
of  injury,  as  whether  by  nntiine^  re- 
ot^mtioD  of  belligerency,  by  anflaring 
the  fitting  ont  of  rebel  cmiaera,  or  by  the 
supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  monitions  of 
war  to  the  Confederates,  or  otherwise, 

Kor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  despatch  to  diacoaa  the  important 
changes  in  the  roles  of  public  law,  the 
desirablenees  of  which  has  bean  demon. 
strated  by  the  incidents  of  the  last  few 
yeaia  now  nnder  consideration  t  and 
which,  in  view  of  the  maritime  promi- 
nenoe  of  Grekt  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  it  would  befit  them  to  mature 
and  propose  to  the  other  States  of 
Christendom. 

All  these  are  snltj^cts  of  ftitnre  oon- 
siderstion  which,  when  the  time  Ibr 
action  ahall  oome,  the  President  will 
oonnder  with  sincere  and  e»meat  denie 
that  all  differenoea  between  the  two  na- 
tions may  be  adjusted  amicably  ftnd  com. 
patibly  with  the  honour  of  each,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  future  coaoord  between 
them ;  to  which  end  he  will  spare  no 
efforts  within  the  mngo  of  his  soprome 
dnty  to  the  rig-ht  and  interests  of  the 
United  Stat«a. 

At  the  present  stags  of  the  contro- 
Tersy,  tbe  sole  ol^jeot  of  the  Prelident  is 
to  state  the  position  and  maintain  the 
attitude  of  the  United  Statea  in  the 
Tarions  relationa  and  aspecte  of  this 
grave  controTsray  with  Great  Britain. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (which  yon 
are  at  liberty  to  read  to  Lord  Clmondon) 
to  state calmlyand  dispassionately,  with 
a  more  nnreserred  IVeedom  than  might 
be  nsed  in  one  addressed  directly  to  the 
Qneen's  Ooremment,  what  this  Oonm- 


ment  lerioiuly  oonaldera  the  iiunrisa  ib 
haa  nfibred.  It  is  not  written  in  the 
nature  of  a  daim  i  forthe  United  Btatea 
now  make  no  demand  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  account  of  tha 
iqjarieB  they  feel  they  have  sustained. 

Although  tbe  UnitedStaCea  are  aniiou 
for  a  settlement,  on  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensire  baaia,  of  all  the  queetions 
which  now  intarfere  with  the  entirely 
cordial  relations  which  they  deaire  to 
exist  between  the  two  QoTomntents, 
they  do  not  now  propose  or  desire  to  set 
any  time  for  this  settlement.  On  the 
contraiy,  they  prefer  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion, and  also  the  more  important 
question  of  the  mesns  and  method  of 
removing  the  causes  of  oomplunt,  of 
restoring  tbe  mnch.desired  relations  of 
perfect  cordiality,  and  the  preventing 
of  the  probability  of  like  questions  in 
the  future,  to  the  consideration  of  Her 
M^eaty's  Government,  They  will,  how- 
ever, he  ready,  whenever  Her  Majesty's 
Govermneut  shall  think  the  proper  time 
has  come  for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to 
entertain  any  proposition  which  that 
Government  shall  think  proper  l«  pre- 
aent,  and  to  apply  to  anch  propositions 
their  earnest  and  sincere  wi^iea  and 
endeavours  for  a  solution   honourable 
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(Signed)     Hamilton  Fisb, 


Hb.  Hotlit 
Ltgaiiim  0, 

My  Loid,- 


(Ho.*) 
'o  iHB  EUkl  or  Cluihdoh. 

tht  Untied  Statei,  London, 
October  23,  1869. 
the  oon- 


which  I  had  with  your  Lord, 
ahip  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  and  to 
the  deapatoh  &om  the  United  Statea' 
Secretazy  of  State,  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  reed  to  yon  on  the  15th  inst., 
it  may  have  possibly  appeared  that  there 
was  some  inconHistency  between  the 
views  of  the  President  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  recogmlioo  of  the  late  insurgents 
in  the  Bouthem  States  as  beUigerents, 
and  the  destruction  of  Amerioan  00m- 
raerce  by  cruiBers  of  British  origin  raury- 
ing  tbe  insurgent  flag,  as  verbally  ex- 
pressed by  me  at  the  interview  in  June, 
and  those  views  aa  set  forth  in  tbe  above- 
mentioned  despatch.  I  think  it  neoea- 
saiy  to  inform  yonr  Lordship,  therefore, 
that  the  Becretaiy  of  State,  m  inception 
of  my  despatch  recounting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ooDversation  in  June,  ob- 
served to  me  in  a  despatch  of  the  £t)th 
of  June  that  it  did  not  seem  that  tbe 
President's  view  of  the  right  of  every 
Power,  when  a  <3vil  oonBiot  haa'anaea 
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wiUua  another  6tat«,  to  define  ita  own 
RdatJODS  Mid  thoie  ot  iti  dtizene,  hod 
been  oODVefed  in  pmdae  conibrmity  to 

•    -     ■  ■     ~  jot  Stole  de. 


huA  my  commnninUon   been  mads  in 

I  woold,  therefore,  isqaeet  your  Lord- 
ship to  conflider  tlie  despatch  of  the 
United  States'  Socretaryof  State,  which 
I  read  to  you  ou  the  16Cb  iust.,  and  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
■ending  to  your  Lordship,  oa  ootitoimnf( 
the  exact  and  authoritatire  Htatement 
of  the  Preajdeut'i  viewg  od  thia  Hubjeot 
ae  laid  down  in  all  the  inatmctions  given 
tinder  hia  directions  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  pray  your  Loidship  to  accept  the 
Maunuioe  of  the  highest  oonsidenttion 
with  which 

I  have,  io., 
(Signed)     John  Lothbof  Hon.BT. 

(No.  5.) 

The  Eau.  o*  Cliumkin  to  Hb.  Motlit. 

Fareifn  QgUt,  Novmabm-  6, 1869. 

Sir, — I  haTB  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28m  tdt.,  requesting  that  the  despaloh 
from  the  United  States'  Seoretaiy  of 
State,  which  you  read  to  me  on  the  16th 
alt.,  and  of  which  you  bare  been  good 
enoogh  to  ftmiah  me  with  a  copy,  should 
be  considered  as  containing  tlie  exact 
and  authoritotire  stotement  of  the  Pre- 
sident's views,  as  laid  down  in  the  in- 
structiona  given  nnder  his  direction  on 
the  sal^jectB  to  which  it  relates,  and  I 
have  to  state  to  yon  that  your  oommoni- 
oation  shall  receive  due  attention. 

I  have  at  the  same  time  to  express  to 
yon  my  regret  at  the  delay  which  has 
ooouired  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
yonr  letter. 

ClAaiHDON. 

(No.  6.) 

Thb  Eakl  01  Clakkndoh  10  Mb. 

THOunoH. 

Farngn  Offiet,  November  6, 1869. 

Sir, — Hr,  Motley  called  npon  me  at 

the  Foreign  Offloe  on  Fnday,  the  16th 

of  October,  and  read  to  me  a  despatch 

from  Hr.  Fish  on  the  "Alabama"  claims. 

Mien  he  had  oonclnded  I  aaid  that 

although  I  bad  not  interposed  any  ob- 

aervationa,  and  ahould  not  then,  in  com- 

plianoB  with  the  wish  he  had  eipresaed, 

antei  into  any  diacnasion  on  the  subject, 

Et  I  hoped  that  my  silenoe  would  not 
considered  to  indicate  that  the  des- 


patch did  not  admit  of  acomplete  reply. 
I  requested  that  he  wonld  baTS  the 
goodnas*  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
despatch,  ae  I  could  not  undeMake  from 
memory  accurately  to  report  to  my  ool- 
leagues  the  contflnta  of  the  long  and  im- 
portant document  he  had  just  rapidly 
read  to  me. 

Hr.  Motley  agreed  to  do  bo  if  I  would 
ask  him  for  it  offidally,  and  I  accordingly 
addressed  to  him.  the  same  afternoon, 
the  letter  of  which  I  enclose  a  oopy,  and 
received  i^m  him  on  (he  aftemoou  of 
the  IStb  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fiah's  despatch, 
of  which  I  now  also  enclose  yon  a  oopy. 

This  despatch,  as  yon  will  see,  recapi- 
tulates at  great  length  the  causes  of  dia- 
satisfbction  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  oonsiders  itself  en- 
titled to  feel  with  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Oovemmeut  during  the  late  ciril 
war ;  but  it  does  not  make  any  proposi- 
tion BB  to  the  manner  in  which  that  dis- 
aatiafaction  may  be  removed,  or  ottka  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

On  the  oontraiy,  Mr.  Fish  distinctly 
says  that  the  Preeident  is  not  yet  pie- 
p(u«d  to  pronoonce  on  the  question  of 
the  indemnities  which  he  thinks  dne  fay 
Great  Britain  to  iikdividnal  citi*en«  ■rf' 
the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of 
their  property  l^  rebel  cruisers  fitted 
ont  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  neither 
is  he  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation 
which  ho  thinks  is  dne  by  the  British 
Grovemment  for  the  larger  aooount  of 
the  vast  national  injuries  it  has  inflicted 
on  the  United  Stotes ;  neither  does  be 
attempt  now  to  measore  the  relative 
causes  of  injury,  as,  whether  by  untimely 
recognition  of  belligereucy,  1^  suffiiring 
of  the  fitting  ont  of  rebel  omiaeiv,  or  t^ 
the  supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Conibderates  or  otherwise  ; 
neither  does  it  foil  within  the  scope  of 
his  despatch  to  disonaa  the  important 
changes  in  the  rules  of  pnblic  taw,  the 
desirahleneea  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  incidento  of  the  last  fijw 
years  now  imdercouaideiation,  and  whicfa 
in  view  of  the  maritime  prominence  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it 
would  befit  them  to  mature  and  propoae 
to  the  other  States  of  Christendom. 

All  these  suttjeots  the  Frasident,  Hr. 
Fish  says,  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
heretJter,  with  a  siucore  uid  earnest 
desire  that  all  difibrences  between  the 
two  mitions  may  be  a^jnated  amicably 
and  oompatibty  with  the  honour  of  each, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  future  oonoord 
between  them  j  to  which  end  he  will 
apare  no  eSbrts  within  the  range  of  hi* 
supreme  duty  to  the  right  and  Qttisst 
of  the  United  Stales. 
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The  object  of  bis  deaptttoh,  Ur.  Fiah 
gooB  OD  to  taj,  18  to  Btate  calmly  and 
dispaaaioiialelj  what  the  QoTenunent  of 
the  United  SC&tes  serioualj  consider  to 
be  the  ii\)aries  it  has  ioilered  }  it  is  not 
writtea  in  the  oatnie  of  »  claim,  for  the 
United  States  now  make  no  demand 
Bgoinat  Her  M^OBtj's  Government  on 
BOConnt  of  the  iiijurieB  they  feel  they 
have  BOBtolned.  Althongh  the  United 
Btatea  are  oniions  for  a  settlement  on  a 
libeml  and  oomprehensive  bsaia  of  oil 
the  qneatiODR  which  now  interfere  with 
the  entirely  cordial  rolationa  which  they 
desire  should  exist  between  the  two  Go- 
remmanta,  yet  they  do  not  now  propoee 
or  denre  to  flx  any  time  for  tbia  settle- 
ment. They  prefer  to  leave  that  and 
the  more  important  qaeetion  of  the 
means  and  method  of  removing  the 
OBOBes  of  Domplaint,  of  leBtoriDg-  the 
mnoh-desired  ralatioos  of  perfect  cor- 
diality, and  the  prevention  of  the  proba- 
bility of  like  qaestions  in  fhtnre,  to  the 
oonaideration  of  Her  M^eety'a  Govern- 
ment i  bat  they  will  be  re«dy,  ivbenever 
Her  Hqesty's  Qovemment  shall  think 
the  proper  time  has  come  for  a  renewed 
negotiation,  to  entertain  any  ptopotdtions 
which  th»t  Ooremment  shall  tbink 
proper  to  preeent,  and  to  apply  to  sncb 
propoBJtions  their  earnest  and  sincere 
widiea  and  endeaToura  for  a  solution 
bononrable  and  satisCkotory  to  both 
oonntries. 

I  have  recited  at  len^h  tbe  conclnd- 
ing  passages  of  Ux.  Fish's  despatch  bo- 
canBS  they  express  many  sentiments 
which  Her  Mnjesty's  Qovemment  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  reciprocate.  Tbe 
Govenunent  of  Her  Mqeety  eqaally  irith 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
earnwtlv  desire  that  all  diflbrences  bo. 
tweea  the  two  nations  may  be  adjusted 
amicably  and  compatibly  with  tbe  honour 
of  each,  and  that  all  caasea  of  Aitnre 
diSeronoe  between  them  may  be  pre- 
vented i  and  they  would  heartily  co-ope- 
rate with  tbe  Government  of  the  United 
Btatos  in  laying  down,  as  between  them- 
selves, and  in  recommending  for  adoption 
byothermaritimenations  such  principles 
of  maritime  law  as  might  obviate  tbe 
reoomnce  of  simitar  oaoaea  of  diferenoe 
between  them. 

And  it  is  beoaaae  they  earnestly  desire 
to  hasten  the  period  at  which  these  im- 
portant objects  may  be  aocomplished 
that  Her  Mnjesty's  Government  have  de- 
termined not  to  follow  Mr,  Fish  throogh 
the  long  recapitulation  of  tbe  various 
points  that  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Tolominoos  oorrespandence  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  Gorem- 
ments  for  several  years. 
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HerM^eaty's  Government  had  indeed 
hoped  that  by  the  Convention  which, 
nnder  tbe  instructions  of  his  Oovem- 
ment,  and  with  their  full  and  deliberate 
ooncurrenoe,  Hr.  Revordy  Johnson  signed 
with  me  on  the  14th  of  January  of  the 
present  year  all  oorrespondenoe  between 
the  two  Governments  had  been  brought 
to  an  end,  and  that  all  matters  in  diB- 
pute  would  be  referred  for  settlement  to 
a  dispassionate  tribaoal.  With  a  view 
to  that  result.  Her  H^esty's  Government 
had  in  some  degree  deputed  &om  tbeir 
deliberate  oonviotiona  and  declared  re- 
solves ;  they  agreed  to  the  mode  of  set- 
tlement proposed  by  the  United  States' 
Government,  which  was  more  than  onoe 
in  the  oourse  of  that  negotiation  modi- 
fied to  meet  tbe  wishes  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  but  they  did  so  willingly,  because 
they  thooght  the  restoration  of  a  good 
understanding  between  Great  Britain 
sjid  the  United  States  might  well  be  pnr- 
chased  by  conoessions  kept  within  bounds, 
and  not  inoonaiatent  with  the  honour  of 
tlis  country. 

Her  Mqesty'i  Oovemment  learnt  with 
deep  concern  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  eierdse  of  the 
powers  nnqnestionably  oonlbrted  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution,  repudiated  tbe  aots 
of  the  Government  nndor  whose  authority 
that  Convention  was  concluded,  and  1^ 
tejeoting  it  had  left  open  the  whole  oon- 
trxiversy  between  tbe  two  ooontriea,  and 
bad  indefinitely  prolonged  the  oncer- 
tainty    attendant  on  such   a    state    of 

Her  Mqesty's  Government  regret  no 
less  sincerely  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  oenours  with  the  Senate 
in  disapproving  that  treaty ;  but  their 
regret  would  in  some  degree  be  dimi- 
nished if  Hi.  Fish  had  been  authorised 
to  indicate  some  other  means  of  a4jlist- 
ing  the  qoestions  between  the  two  ooun- 
tries,  which,  as  long  as  they  remain 
opeo,  camiot  be  favourable  to  a  cordial 
good  nnderstonding  between  them.  Thia, 
however,  Hr.  Fish  haa  not  been  em- 
povrered  to  do ;  but  he  eipreaaea  the 
readiness  of  the  President  to  oonsider 
any  proposal  emanating  &om  this  oODn- 
try.  It  is  obvioos,  however — and  Mr. 
Fiah  will  probably  en  reflection  admit — 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cennot 
make  any  now  proposition  or  run  the 
risk  of  another  nnsucoessftil  n^otiation 
until  they  have  information  more  clear 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  Ur. 
Fish's  despatch  respecting  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea  would  be  disposed  to  negotiate. 

But  Her  Mqjesty's  Government  AiUy 
agT«e  with  Hr,  Fish  in  considering  that 
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it  would  be  doniBblflta  tun  IhedilBoiil- 
tin  which  hare  aiisBa  between  the  two 
Qorenmienta  to  good  Boooant.  bj  makiiig 
tite  solutioD  at  them  iiibeOTTieiit  to  the 
•doptioQ,  ks  between  theraselTes  in  the 
flnt  inBtauce,  cif  Bnoh  chuigea  in  the 
rnlea  oF  pablio  law  u  ma;  proTeot  the 
ncorreDoe  between  natioDS  that  nuy 
oonoDT  in  them  of  umilor   diffiooltie* 

Ton  taaj  aasore  Hr.  Fiah  that  Her 
MaJButj'a  OoTermDent  will  be  ready  to 
oO'Operate  with  the  QoTemmmt  of  the 
Dnited  Bt»tee  for  ea  (alntary  a  resalt, 
which  would  redound  to  the  matual 
bODCmt  of  both  couDtiiei,  and,  if  aocepted 
bj  othtfT  msritime  nations,  have  an  im- 
poitant  inflneaoe  towaidi  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Ton  will  Teed  this  deapatoh  to  Mr. 
Fish,  and  gite  him  a  oopy  of  it  if  he 
ahoald  deai«  to  bare  one. 

CL.uuin>oi<. 

(No.  7.) 

ThI  ElBL  or  CltKIKDON   TO  HB. 
TSOINTOH. 

Pornpn  QgUa,  Nocanber  6,  1869. 

Bir, — With  referenoe  to  that  pass^e 
of  Mr.  Fiih'i  despatch  of  the  2&th  of 
Septembur  in  wbioh  he  says  that  the 
object  of  his  despatch,  which  Mr.  Mo(1e7 
la  at  liberty  to  read  to  me,  is  to  state 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  with  a  mora 
nnraesrred  freedom  than  might  be  osod 
in  one  addressed  directly  to  the  Queen's 
GoTBmment,  what  the  Gorernment  of 
the  United  States  oonaiders  the  injiiriea 
it  has  Buffered,  I  hare  to  say  that,  look- 
ing npon  this  despatch  as  not  being  of 
a  strictly  official  character,  and  as  being 
oommimicatcd  to  me  personally  rather 
than  as  the  representatiTe  of  the  Qaeen's 
Government,  I  have  not  thought  it  neoee- 
saiy,  in  my  official  reply  to  the  oommn. 
nioation  made  by  Mr.  Motley,  to  ezpreoe 
my  diaaent  from  those  statements. 

I  deaire,  however,  to  plaoe  befbre  Mr. 
Fish,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Motley 
was  instructed  !«  place  before  me,  some 
observations  that  have  ooouired  !«  me  to 
make  on  the  atatementsiu  bis  deapalch  ; 
and  I  aocoidingtv  transmit  to  you  a  paper 
to  that  eBbot,  which  yon  will  read  to  Mr. 
Fiah,  giving  him  a  copy  if  he  should 
desii«  to  have  one ;  and  you  will  explain 
to  him  the  leaeons,  ss  stated  in  his  des- 
patch, which  have  induced  me  to  adopt 
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Mr.  Fish  ncapitDlatea  the  a  _ 
previously  used  by  Mr.  Seward,  as  t< 
"  precipitate  recognition  "  of  belligerent 
rights,  which,  he  says,  "  qipean  in  its 
having  been  deteimined  on  the  6th  of 
May,  four  days  prior  to  the  arrival  in 
London  of  any  official  knowledge  of  the 
President's  proclamation  vi  the  lEKh  of 
April,  IB61,"  .  .  .  and  "  signed  on  the 
13th  of  Hay,  the  very  day  of  the  aniral 
of  Mr.  Adtuns,  the  new  American  Minis- 
ter ;  aa  if  in  the  panionlar  aim  of  fan- 
stalling  and  preventing  erplanatianB  on 
the  part  of  the  United  State*." 

Thelhota  are, — 

Tlie  President's proolamationof  block- 
ade waa  pnbliahed  April  IB.  Intelli- 
gence <^  its  isaae  waa  t«o«ived  by  tele- 
graph (eee  the  Ttme*)  on  the  2nd  of 
Hay. 

It  waa  pablished  in  the  Iteily  SetM 
and  other  papers  On  the  3rd  of  May. 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Adama 
of  the  ISCh  of  January,  1867,  says  it 
"  reached  London  on  the  3rd  of  May." 

A  copy  was  reoeived  officially  &om  Her 
Mqesty's  Consnl  at  Kew  Toi^  on  the 
Gth  ;  another  oopy  fh>m  Lord  Lyons  on 
the  10th.  It  waa  Dommnnicated  offi- 
cially by  Mr.  Dallas  to  IxKd  Rosaell  on 
the  lltb,  with  a  copy  of  a  cinjolar  from 
Mr.  Seward  to  the  United  States'  Minis- 
ten  abroad,  dated  the  20th  of  April. 
calling  attention  to  it,  and  stating  the 
probability  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  "fit  ont  privateers  in  the  porta  of 
England  for  the  purpose  of  aggreaaion 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

The  reason  of  the  delay  in  reoeiTiug 
the  oopy  i^om  Waahiugton  was  in  itadf 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  civil  war,  ana- 
log, as  it  did,  &om  the  commDoicvtion 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  being 
cnt  offin  consequence  of  the  Confederate 
troops  threatening  the  capital. 

farther  shown  by  the  very  tenorir  of  the 
proclamation  "  —  "  Whereas  bofltilitiea 
have  unhappily  commenced  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  certain  Statee  styling  themaelves 
the  Confederate  States  of  America."  Ex- 
ception is  also  taken  to  the  nae  of  the 
word  "  contest  "  as  distinct  from  "  war." 
It  will  be  seen  on  referTing  to  the 
Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  fbr  in- 
quiring into  the  Neutrality  Lawa  (Ap- 
pendix) that  the  form  of  words  need  is 
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ttkOD    from    pnvioDg  prooUmBtioni — 

"  Whereas  hostilities  at  this  time  exist" 
(June  6,  1S23)  ;  "Engaged  in  k  aoa- 
teat"  (Sepwmber  80,  18a5,  Turko?  and 
Greece)  ;  "  Whereaa  hostilities  hare  no- 
happQy  oommeuced "  (ils-j  13,  1869, 
Auatrift,  France,  and  Italy) ,  The  same 
form  was  used  in  the  case  of  Spain  aud 
Chili  (February  6,  18C6),  and  Spain  and 
Peru  (Marcbl3, 1»6G)  j  "  HoetilitieB  have 
unhappily  conuDBnced' '  ( Aua  tria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Uenoaiiy,  Jane  27,  1S66). 

The  ordec prohibiting  prizes  &om  being 
brouf^bt  into  British  ports,  for  which  the 
United  StHtos'  GoTOrmnent  thanked  the 
British  QoTemment,  as  being  likely  to 
give  adeath-blowtopriTaleeriog,  speaks 
of  "obaerviog  the  strictest  neutrality  in 
the  contest  which  appears  to  be  immi- 
nent" (June  1,  184)1). 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  and  Qmece,  British  auttjects  were 
warned  to  respect  "  the  exercise  of  belli- 
gerent rights."  This  is  omitted  in  the 
United  States'  ease,  the  belligerents 
being    apokea  of  Be    the  "contending 

The  eipreeaion  "  States  styling  them- 
■elrea  the  Confederate  States  of  Ame- 
rica" was  pnrposely  adopted  to  avoid 
the  recognition  of  their  existence  aa  inde- 
pendent States,  and   gave    them  great 

The  French  proclamation  of  the  10th 
Jnne  has  "  la  lutto  engages  entre  le 
OoDvernement  de  1' Union  et  lea  Etate 
qoi  pr^teodent  furmer  one  Confederation 
particuli^re." 

The  Spanish  proclamation,  which  the 
United  States'  Minister  at  Uadrid  (see 
Diplomatic  Correapondence  laid  before 
Congress,  1861.  p.  2^4)  informed  the 
Spanish  Qovemment "  the  President  had 
i«ed  with  the  greatoat  satisfaotiun," 
issued  on  the  17th  of  June,  IHfll,  baa 
"  Confederate  States  of  the  South,"  and 
noes  the  term"  belligerents  "  three  times 

Ur.  Fish's  despatch  statea  that  the 
"  aaaumed  belligerency  "  was  a  "fiction," 
the  "  anticipation  of  supposed  bellige- 
rency to  come,  but  which  might  never 
have  come  if  not  thos  anticipated  and 
encouraged    by    the    Queen's    Qovern. 

What  are  the  fitots  ?  A  large  gronp 
of  Statea,  oantaining  a  popuhition  of 
•ereral  nuUiona,  and  comprising  a  com- 
pact geographical  area  enabling  them  ta 
act  r^dily  in  concert,  had  establiahed  a 
da  Jacto  UoTemment,  with  a  President, 
Congress,  Constitution,  Courts  of  Justice. 
Army,  and  all  the  machinery  of  nHlitary 
and  civil  power.  They  possessed  the 
ports  along  upwards  of  2000  miles  of 


ooast  g  with  the  eioeption  of  Forts  Pickens 

and  HuQToe,  all  the  Federal  posts  and 
forts  had  been  evaouated.  including 
Harper's  Ferry,  the  arsenal  of  the  Poto- 
n:iao  valley.  Fort  Sumter,  the  only  one 
which  had  oBbisd  resistance,  bad  follea 
a  mouth  previously,  April  13,  The  Con- 
federate troops  were  in  ocoupation  of 
the  Shenandoah  lines,  and  threatening 
Washington.  The  Confederate  Piesideot 
had  declared  war,  and  called  for  a  levy 
of  32,000  troops,  to  whiob  all  the  seceded 
States  had  roaponded  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  President  had 
called  for  7S,00O  volnnteera  on  the  16th 
of  April,  attd  for  42,000  more  on  the  Sid 
of  May,  and  as  fast  as  the  tegintenia 


So  mnoh  for  the  hoatilitiea  on  land. 
The  operations  at  sea,  in  which  British 
interests  were  more  directly  offected,  had 
been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour.  On 
the  17th  of  April  the  Confederate  Pre- 
sident issued  his  Proclamation  ofTering 
to  grant  letters  of  marque,  which  was 
followed,  two  days  aCterwanla,  by  the 
Federal  Proclamation  of  blockade.  At 
the  date  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
neutrality  both  these  had  been  carried, 
or  were  being  carried,  into  effect.  The 
Federal  GovemmeDt  had  instituted  the 
blockade  of  Vir^nia  and  North  Carolina, 
which  ABB  declared  to  bo  oHbctive  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  were  rapidly  despatch- 
ing all  the  merchant  vessels  which  they 
could  procure,  and  which  they  were  able 
to  convert  into  ships -of- war,  to  the 
blockade  of  the  other  ports.  The  "Gene- 
ral  Parkbill,"  of  Liverpool,  was  captnred 
by  the  United  States'  ship  "  Niagara" 
while  attempting  to  ran  the  blockade  of 
Charlestawn  on  the  12tb  of  iiaj;  and 
the  British  vesaola  "  Hi(ja  "  and  "  Mon- 
mouth "  warned  oS  on  the  same  day. 
Confederate  privateers  were  already  at 
■ea.  One  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesap^ke  river  on  the  8th  of  May 
by  the  United  Stales'  alup  "  Harriet 
Lane."  On  the  16th  thi 
"  Ocean  Eagle,"  of  Rockl 
taken  by  the  Ctinfedorate 
houn"  off  New  Grleana. 
port  Captain  Scmmea  1 
oeived  bis  commiasiou  a 
in  the  outGt  of  the  "  Suj 

Could  any  eiplanati 
Adams  might  have  ha 
aucb  a  atate  of  things  as 
other  name  be  given  to 
oivil  war  P 

It  is  stated  that  thei 
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jnitify  the  kction  of  Great  Britain  in 
iiming  a  Pioclamation  of  nentralilf. 

Mr.  Seward,  writing  at  tlie  time,  and 
preTioDsly  to  ths  Qoeea'a  ProclamatioTi 
(Hay  4),  charaolsrized  the  prooeedingB 
of  the  Confederates  bh  "open,  flagiant, 
deadly  war."  and  as  "  ciTJl  war  "  ("  Con- 
greu  Papen.  1861,"  p.  165),  and  in  a 
oommanication  lo  U.  de  Tasaara,  the 
Spanish  Hinister,  refined  t«  the  opera- 
tions of  the  FedeTKl  blockade  as  belli- 
gerent opeiatioDS  which  would  be  carried 
on  with  doe  respect  to  the  rights  of 
neotnUs. 

Judge  Belts,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Hia- 
watha," Ac,  said,  "  I  oonuder  that  the 
oatbreak  in  particular  States,  as  also  in 
tbe  Confederated  States,  was  an  open  and 


T"^ 


,t  was  also  judicially  decided  by  the 
oapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  the  "Amy  Warwick"  and 
other  prices,  that  "the  Proclamation  of 
blockade  is  itself  official  and  oonclusiTB 
enrideooe  tbat  a  state  of  war  eiiated 
whiob  demanded  and  anthoiized  such  a 
meHflure,"  Moreorer,  the  joint  resoln- 
tion  of  CoDj:p'e«a  in  July,  1861 ,  approWog 
and  (x>nfinn]ng  the  acts  of  the  President 
{"  North  America,  No.  1,  1862,"  p.  57), 
OommeoceB,  "  Whereas,  Hiooe  the  ad- 
ionmmoat  of  Congress  On  the  4th  of 
March  last,  a  formidable  iniurrectiaD  in 
certain  Stat*e  of  this  Union  has  arrayed 
itself  in  armed  hostility  -,"  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  RapresentatiTes  of 
the  22nd  of  July,  1861,  speaks  of  the 
"present  deplorable  civil  war,"  and  of 

The  date  at  which  the  ciril  war  actively 
oonunanced  has,  therefore,  been  fixed  by 
the  published  despatches  of  the  Secre- 
tory of  State,  by  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress, by  the  fhrmal  judgment  of  the 
United  States'  Prize  Courts,  as  well  aa 
by  the  uniTersal  assent  of  all  the  neutral 
Fowera  concerned ;  but  it  fs  urged  that, 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Great  Britain  to  t^e  notice  of  it,  as  no 
ship  of  the  insoigents  bad  appeared  in 
British  ports,  no  eolliaion  ooourred  at 
•ea,  nor  did  the  neamesB  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  seat  of  boitilities   compel   her 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  is 
diffi<Tnlt  to  see  how  one  nation  can  be 
much  nearer  to  another  thEin  England  to 
the  United  Stales,  seeing  that  the  Britiah 
dominions  touch  the  United  States  on  two 
sides,  while  the  Bntiah  islands  of  New 
Providence,  Ic,  lie  immediBtely  in  &ont. 
As  to  a  collision  at  sea,  it  was  apparent 
that  BritishoanunerGemnet  be  interfered 
with  the  moment  the  blockade  oame  into 
operation,  as  indeed  was  the  case,  several 


British  veosels  having  been  oaptnred  be- 
fore these  was  time  for  the  IntelligsDce  cT 
the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  to  reach 
America.  As  to  the  arrival  of  Con- 
federate ships  in  British  ports,  snch 
ships  were  afloat  and  might  at  any  time 
be  expect^  As  Mr,  Dana,  in  the  notes 
t«  the  eighth  edition  of  "  Wheatan."  ex- 
presses it  {p.  35),  "it  is  not  fit  that  cases 
should  be  left  to  be  decided  as  they  may 
arias  by  private  dtiiena  or  naval  v 
jadicial  officers,  at  borne  or  abro^  by 
•eaorUnd." 

The  British  Government  were  com- 
pelled  to  Uke  action  of  some  sort  ;  was 
that  action  really  unfriendly  ?  Was  it 
intended  to  be  on&iendly  F 

No  one  who  leoollects  what  actually 
passed,  or  irill  consult  "  Hansard,"  tan 
suppOBB  that  the  Proclamation  was  in- 
tended to  be  unfriendly.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  was  stated  by  Mr,  Forater  in 
his  speech  at  Bradford,  it  was  abeolately 
presBed  upon  the  Government  by  the 
friends  of  the  Northern  States,  who  were 
afraid  lest  Confederate  privateers  should 
bo  fitted  ODt  in  British  ports. 

Nor  was  its  immediate  rosolt  i^jnrioos 
to  the  Federal  States.  Far  tmm  being 
so,  it  legitimatiied  the  captures  of  the 
blockading  aqoadron,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  PriiB  Conrt,  "estopped" 
the  British  merchants,  whose  veeaels  wera 
seited,  from  making  reclamation. 

While  the  intelligence  of  the  issue  of 
the  Queen's  Proclamation  was  still  ftesh, 
and  almost  immodialely  after  hearing  of 
the  French  and  Spsjiish  Proclamations 
of  Neutrality,  the  President,  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  the  4th  of  July.  1861.  stated  that 
he  was  "  happy  to  say  that  the  aove- 
reignty  and  rights  of  the  United  State* 
are  now  praotically  respected  by  foreign 
Powers,  and  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 

Does  any  one  reaUy  believe  that  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  in  the  ver;  least 
inflnenoed  the  movements  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  t  All  the  preparations 
for  war  had  been  made  long  before, 
munitions  collected,  troops  levied,  and 
generals  appointed.  The  proolamation 
reached  America  at  the  end  of  May,  1^ 
which  time  the  Confederates  had  taken 
op  their  position  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 
and  the  Federals  had  occupied  Alexan- 
dria, in  Virginia,  with  a  force  of  13.000 

The  armies  on  both  sides  were  in 
motion ;  skirmishes  were  daily  oooatring ; 
engagements  took  place  at  Little  Bethel 
on  the  10th  of  June,  at  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  6tb  of  July,  and  at  Centre- 
ville  on  the  18th,  followed  by  thb  great 
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battle  of  HanaMM  Jnnotion  on  tfae  Elst. 
Ctta  mnj  one  Rappose  tliat  if  the  Procla- 
nuition  bad  Dot  been  isaned  that  battle 
would  not  have  been  fonght  ? 

The  charf^  of  prematnre  recognition 
on  eiamination  redaoee  itself  to  this, 
that  the  Proclamation  onght  oot  to  have 
been  iuued  nntil  Mr.  Adiuna  arriTed,  or 
until  some  event  called  for  it.  Agabut 
this  is  to  be  aet  the  foot  that  the  I^w;la- 
mstion  wbb  considered  bj  some  friends 
of  the  Northern  States  aa  a  step  taken 
in  their  intereata,  and  that  it  traa  ftu-ther 
pressed  upon  the  GoTerninent  by  Hr. 
Dallas'*  conuDonJoation  of  Mr.  Seward's 
eironlar.  Uoreorer,  Confederate  priva- 
teers  were  at  sea,  and  British  Teasels 
being  made  prites  b;  the  Federal  block. 
ading  fleet. 

Besides  the  aaaertion  of  the  prematni« 
reoognitiOD  of  belligerent  rights,  the  de- 
spatch states  that  maritiTne  enterprises 
in  the  porta  of  Great  Britain,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  piratical, 
were,  "  hj  virtne  of  the  Froolamation," 
lendered  Uwfol, "  and  tbns  Great  Britain 
became,  and  to  the  end  oontinned  to  be, 
the  arsenal,  the  naTy-yard,  and  the  treo- 
mry  of  the  insnrgent  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Fish,  in  a  preceding  passage,  ad- 
mits that  national  belligerency  is  "  an 
eziiting  fhot,"  and  he  might  have  added 
that  it  eiista  independently  of  an]*  offldal 
prodamation  of  neatral  Powers,  as  ia 
shown  I^  the  records  of  the  American 
Prize  Conrta,  which  oantinoally  recog- 
niie  the  beiligereQcy  of  the  South  Ame. 
rican  States ;  although,  as  Hr.  Seward 
stated  in  one  of  his  deapatches,  the 
Dnited  States  have  nerer  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation of  Neatislity  eioept  in  the 
case  of  Prance  and  England  in  1793. 
This  was  prored  in  the  civil  war  by  the 
reception  at  Cnrai^oa  of  the  Confederate 
vessel  *'  Sumter  "  as  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
though  the  Netherlands  had  issued  no 
Frodamation  of  Neutrality.  It  was  this 
reoognition  of  the  "  Sumter,"  aAer  her 
departure  from  New  Orleans  (July  8, 
1661),  at  Cura<;aa,  and  at  Cienfuegos, 
which  first  practically  aooorded  maritime 
belligeTent  rights  to  the  Confederates,  a 
(hot  which  ii  overlooked  when  it  ia  alleged 
that  Confederate  "  belligerency,  so  far  as 
it  was  maritime,"  proceeded  "  from  the 
porta  of  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies alone." 

Indeed,  it  ia  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  Confederates  derived  no  direct 
benefit  from  the  Proclamation,  Their 
belligerency  depended  upon  the  fhct  {a 
bet  which,  when  we  am  told  that  the 
civil  war  left  behind  it  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dead  and  maimed,  is,  unfortu- 
nately,  indisputable)    that    they   were 


waging  civil  war.  If  there  had  been  no 
Proclmiation,  the  feot  would  have  re- 
mained the  same,  and  belligerency  would 
have  had  to  be  recognized  either  ou  be- 
half of  the  Northern  States,  by  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  captures  on  the  high 
seas  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  or 
breach  of  blockade,  or  on  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Somter,"  or  some  similar  vessel,  in 
a  British  port. 

In  no  case  can  it  be  really  tnppoMd 
that  the  recognition  of  belligerency, 
which,  unless  neutral  nations  abandoned 
their  neutrality  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  contest,  was  inevitable,  materially 
influenced  the  fortnnes  of  such  a  fearfbl 
and  protracted  civil  war. 

At  all  events,  if  it  did,  the  Confede- 
rates never  acknowledged  it ;  the  recog- 
nition of  belligerency  they  tegarded  (as 
indeed  was  the  oaae)  as  a  right  which 
could  nut  be  denied  to  them.  What 
they  sought  was  not  the  mere  technical 
title  of"  belligerents,"  but  a  recognition 
of  independence ;  and  when  they  foond 
that  it  WHS  hopuless  to  expect  England 
to  aocoid  it,  they  cut  otT  all  intercourse 
with  this  country,  expelled  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  from  their  towns,  and  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  show  the  sense 
which  they  entertained  of  the  injury 
which  they  believed  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  result  being  that  while 
one  side  has  blamed  us  for  doing  teo 
much,  the  other  side  has  blamed  as  for 
doing  too  little,  and  thus  an  assumption 
of  neutrality  has  been  regarded  both  by 
North  and  South  as  an  attitnde  of  hos- 
tility. 

As  to  the  Queen's  Proclamation  ren- 
dering lawful  the  despatch  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama," "  Shenandoah,"  and  "  Georgia  " 
from  British  ports,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  expression  "  maritime  en- 
terprises "  refers,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  is  exactly  against  soch  enterprises 
that  the  Proclamation  reciting  the  terms 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  in- 
tended to  warn  British  subjects.  Instead 
of  rendering  tbem  lawful  it  rendered 
them  additionally  nnlawful,  by  giving 
notice  of  their  illegality. 

There  would  be  no  ^fflcolty  in  show- 
ing by  precedents  ftum  American  Priie 
Courts  that  no  prodamatinn  of  nentiality 
is  required  to  confer  belligerent  rights 
on  vessels  conuniuicaied  by  a  tta  Jaeto 
Government. 

It  is  admitted  that  at  the  time  these 
"enterprises"  were  undertaken  "hoatili. 
ties  "  in  America  were  being  prosecuted 
"on  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude." 
After,  therefore,  the  "Alabama"  es. 
caped,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1S62,  she 
became,  by  virtue  of  ber  Contbderste 
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oommiairion,  andonbtedly  &  beUigoremt 
cmiier,  irrespeotiTS  of  uij  aoknowledg- 
ment  of  belligerency  by  Oieat  Britain, 
and  woa  received  acDordingly  hj  the 
French  anthoribieB  at  Martinique,  where 
■he  first  touobed  after  leaving  Liverpool. 

A  pirate  ig  hotlis  humani  geaeru,  one 
owing  obedience  to  no  authority.  If  tbe 
"Alabama"  bad  been  reallj  a  piTsl« 
depredating  on  American  oommeroe,  i 
would  have  been  the  dnty  of  the  Frencl 
to  aeiie  hsr  and  eiecate  joBtioe  on  her 
commander  and  crew,  a  piist«  being 
triable  whereeoeror  funnd. 

Jndge  Nelson,  in  the  oaae  of  the  Con- 
federate privateer  "  Savannah,"  mled 
that  though  Confbdeiate  privateera  were 
piratea  i/wad  American  juriidictioQ,  they 
nrae  not  pirates  jurt  gtnlium,  and,  in  ttw 
Que  of  the  "  Golden  Rocket."  in  which 
the  owner  brought  an  aotioD  in  an  Ame- 

pany  for  the  capture  of  hja  abip  by  the 

"Florida,"  be  being  inanred  against 
piracy  but  not  against  war  rtak.  it  ivaa 
decided  that  captures  by  Canfbderate 
omisera  were  not  "piracy"  within  tbe 
nsnal  meaning  of  tbe  word,  and  that  the 
oonipany  was  not  liable. 

The  American  Coorta  having  thnt 
conclusively  dealt  with  the  matter  it  is 
nnneoeaaary  to  pursue  the  sabjeot  fur- 
ther. What  is  probably  meant  is,  that 
if  the  Confbderales  had  not  posBessed  a 
de  JacUi  QoveromeDt,  and  had  not  been 
belligerents  in  the  aenae  of  waging 
public  war,  vessels  under  their  Com- 
mission would  have  been  mere  roving 
adventurers,  poreuing  mercbantmen  for 
the  sake  of  private  plunder — in  short, 
pirates ;  but  by  the  admission  that 
"  hostilitiea  "  (the  very  word  to  which 
exception  is  taken  in  tbe  Neutrality 
Proclamation)  were  being  prosecuted  on 
a  great  «cale,  the  ouly  ground  on  wbiob 
such   a  anppoaitioD   oould   rest  ia  cut 

II.    Tbe    Dispatch    or    CoNraDaaAn 
Cbuisibs  nan  BBrrisH  Poets. 

Any  one  who  read  the  deapatcb  with- 
out any  previoos  knowledge  of  the  aub- 
ject  might  anppose  from  the  language 
used  that  fleets  of  privateers  had  been 
deapatched  Irom  British  porta  with  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  direot  aupport, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment: — 

"  Great  Britain  ....  permitted  armed 
cruisers  to  be  fitted  oat."  ic. 

"The   Queen's   Qovernraent    .... 
suffered    ship    after    abip 
atracted  in  its  ports  to  wage  war  oi 
United  States," 

"  Many  ahips  ....  were,  with  of 
tationa  publioity,  being  constructed. 


"  Parmiaiion  or  Diligence  wliich  en. 
abled  Confederate  cruiaere  from  her 
porta  to  prey,"  Ac. 

"  Great  Britain  alone  had  founded  on 
that  recognition  a  systematio  maritime 
war."     .  ..."  A  virtual  act  of  war." 

"  Snfiering  tbe  fitting  out  of  rebel 
omisera." 

Tbe  fact  being  that  only  one  veaael, 
of  whose  probable  intended  belligerent 
character  the  British  Oovemment  had 
any  evidence,  eac^>ed — via.  the  "  Ala- 

Tbe  "  Shenandoah  "  was  a  mcroluuit 

ship  employed  in  tbe  India  trade  under 
tbe  name  of  tbe  "  Sea  King."  Har  con- 
veraiou  into  a  Confederate  cmieer  ww 
not  hoard  of  until  nutt«  than  a  raontb 
after  she  had  left  England. 

Tbe  "Georgia,"  or  "Jaj»D,"  ma 
actually  isporMd  by  the  Boaid  of  Trwile 
surveyor,  who  had  no  idea  of  her  destina- 
tion, to  be  built  as  a  merchant  ship,  and 
to  be  rather  crank.  Nothing  was  known 
of  her  proceedings  until  she  had  taken 
her  arms  and  crew  on  board  in  Morlaiz 
Bay.  and  reached  Cherbourg.  Her  real 
point  of  departure,  as  a  eroiser,  waa 
f^-anoe,  and  not  England. 

The  "  Florida"  was  detained  at  Naaaan 
on  auapidoD,  but  discfaarged  by  tbe  local 
Admiralty  Court,  there  being  no  evi- 
denoe  of  her  being  any  thing  bat  a  block- 
ade.ranner.  Sbe  waa  fitted  out  aa  a 
ahip-of-war  at  Habile. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Go. 
vemment  prevented  the  outfit  of  tbe 
"  Happahannook,"  prosecuted  and  de- 
tained tbe  "Aleiaudra,"  seiied  the 
"Liverpool"  rams,  and  stopped  the  "  Pam- 
pero," besides  ioTsBtigating  csrefolly 
every  oass  of  suape<]ted  catflt  bron^t 
forward  by  Hr.  Adama,  and  be  com. 
plained  of  nineteen,  as  well  aa  every  case 
which  could  be  discovered  independently. 
Among  other  thinga,  taking  charge  of 
Captain  Oabom'a  Anglo-Chineae  fli>tilla. 
which,  it  waa  apprehended,  might  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  at  a 
cost  to  this  ooilntiy  of  100,0004. 

That  any  sea-going  ateamer  can  bo 
converted  into  a  cruiser  by  strengthen, 
ing  her  bolkbeads  and  arming  her, 
which  can  be  done  at  saa  as  well  aa  on 
shore,  is  proved  by  the  foot  that  tbe 
moat  effident  blockading  vesaela  in  the 
Federal  navy  were  convened  blockade- 

The  "  Alabama."— Mr.  Fiah  apeaksof 

tbe  neglect  of  the  ofScera  of  the  British 

Government     to     detain     Confedoata 

croisers,  and  espeoially  the  "Alabama." 

There  was  no  neglect  to  detain  the 

>r  "  Georgia,"  Ibi  the 

that  neither  tbe  QowtiuDlDii  dot 
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its  ofGcera  kneir  they  were  being  in- 
t«Dded  for  tbe  Confedeiata  service.  In- 
deed, it  has  never  been  proved  that  the 
penonB  wha  lold  those  vesseta  knew  it. 
Frobablj  they  did,  bat  a  case  might 
very  readily  arise  in  which  the  vendors 
might  be  really  ignorant.  The  Ameri- 
can Govcmment  mnld  not  have  ei- 
peoted  the  English  revenne  officers  to 
prevent  every  large  steamer  leaving 
England  in  baUast. 

With  i«gardto  the  "Alabama,"  it  is  as- 
sumed "that  the  negligence  of  the  officen 
of  the  British  Qovemnient  was  gross  and 
inexcusable,  and  snob  as  indisputably  to 
devolve  on  that  3ovenimeut  fall  respon- 
tibility  for  all  the  depredations  com. 
mitted  by  her.  Indeed,  this  coocloBion 
■eeros  in  effect  to  be  conceded  in  Great 
Britain.  At  all  evente,  the  United 
States  conceive  that  the  proofs  of  le. 
■pensible  n^ligence  in  this  matter  are 
so  clear  that  do  room  remains  for  debate 
on  that  point ;  and  it  should  be  taken 
for  granted  in  all  future  negotiations 
with  Oreat  Britain." 

By  a  petitto  princtpii,  the  whole  argu* 
toent  is  thns  assumed  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  United  States. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  tbe  "Ala- 
bama" might,  if  she  had  not  escaped  at 
the  moment  when  the  case  against  her 
appeared  to  be  legally  established,  have 
been  seized  and  tried  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  thongb  the  result,  look- 
ing to  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
"Alexandra,"  might  have  been  doubtful. 

This,  however,  ia  a  very  different  thing 
from  admitting  that  her  sale  to  the  Con. 
federates  was  a  violation  of  British  neu- 
trality for  which  the  nation  is  respoa- 
■ible.  This  vraa  tbe  first  instance  which 
oocnned  of  tbe  sale  of  a  ship  under  such 
droamstances,  and  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  had,  in  fact,  no  anapicion  of  what 
was  going  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  no 
infonnatioD  having  been  received  of  an 
intention  to  take  out  her  arms  and  oiew 
in  a  separate  vessel. 

Judge  Story,  in  the  well-known  case, 
"  Santissima  Trinidad  and  St.  Andcr," 
laid  it  down  aa  indisputable  that  "  there 
is  nothing  in  our  taws,  or  in  the  lavrs  of 
nations,  that  forbids  our  oitizeDS  trom 
•ending  armed  vessela,  aa  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale. 
It  is  a  oommercial  venture,  which  no 
nation  ia  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which 
Only  exposes  the  persona  engaged  iu  it 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation." 

But  it  muat  bo  remembered  that  when 
Hr.  Fiab  claims  compensation  for  all 
her  depredatioua,  he  should  not  over. 
look  the  foot  of  the  negligence  ■hown 
by  the  Federal   navy  in   twice  letting 


her  escttpe  from  them: — first,  when  Hr. 
Adams  urged  the  captain  of  the  Federal 
ahip,  which  at  his  instance  had  gone  to 
Holyhead  to  look  after  her,  to  puraue 

her,  when  ttie  captain  refused,  and  went 
off  to  hia  station  at  Gibraltar  instead^- 
a  proceeding  at  which  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
pressed the  great«Bt  indignation  (see 
"CougrasB  Papers,  1862."  p.  169); 
and,  secondly,  wlieu  the  United  States' 
ship  "  San  Jacinto"  blockaded  her  in  the 
French  port  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique, 
and  then  sofibred  her  to  slip  away  at 
night  from  under  her  bows. 

HI.  SUFPLlia  FURNISHED  TO  THE  CoN- 
TEDKEATK3   BY   BUTIBH    SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  Fish  states  that  the  CoDfederatea 
had  no  ships,  no  mechanical  appliancea, 
no  open  seaports,  to,,  and  implies  that 
the  maritime  force  of  the  Confedeintes 
was  entirely  derived  trma  England. 

The  "  Sumter,"  "  Nashville,"  and 
"  Florida,"  however,  all  sailed  from 
Confederate  ports  in  which  they  were 
armed  and  fitted  out,  beeides  a  variety 
of  amall  coasting  privateers,  such  as  the 
"  Talahassee,"  whose  captures  form  a 
considerable  item  in  the  list  of  Federal 
maritime  losses  lately  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

"On  the  land  it  was  in  like  manner 
the  munitions  of  war  and  the  wealth 
drown  by  the  insurgents  from  Great 
Britain  which  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand, year  after  year,  the  arms  of  the 
United  States." 

If,  as  Kt.  Fish  states,  tbe  Confede- 
rates had  no  open  seaports,  how  did 
these  munitions  and  arms  reach  them  P 

Either  the  blockade  was  inefficient,  in 
which  case  it  was  illegal,  and  neutral 
nations  were  not  bound  to  respect  it,  or 
it  waa  efficient,  •«  it  was  reoogniied  by 
Great  Britain  to  he,  and  the  supply  of 
arms.  Ac.,  waa  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

There  is  no  doctrine  mote  clearly 
settled  than  that  neutral  nations  are 
not  teaponsible  for  the  suppliea  of  con- 
traband sent  through  a  blockade  by 
their  subjects.  Indeed,  tbe  very  exist. 
ence  of  a  blockade  implies  this,  for  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  prevent 
tbe  shipment  of  anpplics  to  belligerents, 
why  should  there  be  a  blockade  at  all  ? 
Each  side  would  claim  compenaation  for 
the  aasistanoe  rendered  to  the  other, 
and  neutrality  would  become  impossible. 

If  once  it  be  conceded  that  blockade- 
running  is  an  offence  againat  neutrality 
in  a  civil  war,  the  precedent  would  not 
faU  to  be  invoked  io  all  wars  by  which- 
ever belligerent  oonsidered  himself  most 
aggrieved.  Instead  of  eatablisbing  a 
principle  in  the  interests  of  fiiture  peaoe. 
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thii  would  iMtd  to  eiidl«M  oomplioMioDi 

would  make  the  eod  of  one  war  the  mre 
begiauiiig  of  uiother. 

The  queation  of  the  action  of  the 
Datch  ID  the  Wbt  of  Independence  can- 
not be  dealt  with  without  a  leriew  of 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  period,  fur  which  thii 
nuunomndom  doe*  not  aSbrd  apace.  An 
aoooniit  of  the  prooeedings  at  Bt.  En- 
■taohe,  and  sabieqaent  diaoiuaioDi  with 
the  Dntoh  Gofemmeut,  will  be  fonnd  in 
De  Morten's  "  Noavellea  Caoaea  Celibtei 
da  Droit  dea  Qens." 

Aa  to  the  anppUea  aent  throDgb  the 
bloid:ade  hafing  been  organized  bj  Con- 
ftderate  agenta  in  Englajid,  the  example 
wsa  aet  them  hj  the  bntean  eatabiiahed 
bj  ftanklin  at  Faria  for  the  aaaiatanoe 
of  the  Anterican  Proriaoea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  i»  notoriona  that 
the  Federal  troopi  were  plentifoUy  fav- 
▼ided  with  amu  and  mnuitiona  from 
thla  conutry. 

Her  Hajeatj'a  QoTamment  hare  yet 
to  leant  that  it  has  been  held  in  iaUA 
national  diaonsdana  that  individaala  an 
prednded  from  supplying  belligorenta 
with  monitiona  of  war. 

IT.    Indibict     Inatkt    to    Ambucav 

COHHHCI. 

"  Indirectly,  the  eBbct  wa«  to  increaae 
the  rate  of  inanranoe  in  the  United 
Statea,  to  dinuniah  exporta  and  importa, 
and  otherwiae  obstmot  domeatio  indnatiy 
and  production,  and  to  take  away  from 
the  Tlnited  Bta(«B  ita  immense  foieign 
Oommeroe  and  to  tranafer  thia  to  the 
merchant  Tossela  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Fiah  prooeeda  to  quote  Sgniea, 
ahowing  the  decrease  in  American  ton- 
nage between  1860  and  1866. 

This  allegation  of  national,  indirect, 
or  oonatructire  claims  waa  first  brought 
forward  officially  by  Mr.  Rererdy  John- 
eon,  in  his  attempt  to  renew  negotiationa 
on  the  Claima  ConTention  in  March  laat 
("North  America,  No.  1,  1869,"  p.  4/8). 

Mr.  Thornton  hiaa  ahown  the  diffloulty 
there  would  be  in  compnting  the  amount 
of  claim,  even  if  it  were  acknowledged 
("North  Amoriai,  No.  1,  1869,"  p.  63), 
in  a  deapatch  in  which  he  mentiona  the 
continual  decrease  of  American  tonnage. 

Thia  ia  partly,  no  doubt,  to  be  wcribed 
to  the  diatorbance  of  commercial  rela- 
tiona  oonaeqaont  on  a  long  war,  partly 
to  the  &ct  that  many  Teasels  were  nomi- 
obIIj  tranaferred  to  British  owners  dur- 
ing the  war  to  escape  capture,  Bir  £. 
Hornby,  in  a  recent  report,  atatea  that 
thia  wu  a  conatant  piactice  in  China. 

la  not,  however,  a  good  deal  of  it 
to  be  attributed  to  the  high  American 


TCMBls  in  Amraican  porta  more  eipen- 
BiTe  than  ahip-buili£ng  in  England,  and 
haa  thereby  thrown  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  carrying  trade  into  English 
hands? 

There  mnat  be  some  such  cause  for  it, 
or  otherwiae  American  ahipping  wonld 
hare  raoorered  its  position  aince  the  war 
instead  of  oontinoing  to  fall  off. 

"Neither  in  the  ereats  which  pre- 
ceded that  war "  (of  1812)  "  nor  in  tbe 
eventa  of  the  war  itself,  did  the  United 
Btatea  anfbr  m.tm,"  to. 

No  one  can  now  wish  to  recall  toi«oal- 
lection  the  pattioulac  events  of  that  war; 
it  would  be  mooh  better  for  tbe  two 
nationa  to  congratulate  themaalTes  that 
one  of  the  principal  cansea  of  it,  the 
nationality  dispute,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
been  set  at  reat  finally  by  Lonl  Stanley'a 
protocol. 


The  despatch,  in  oonclosion,  refen 
"  to  important  changes  in  the  miss  of 
pablio  law,"  tbe  desirableness  of  which 
ikaa  been  demonatntted,  bnt  does  not 
•ay  what  are  the  ohangea  to  which  he 
aUodes. 

This  ia  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposal 
made  by  Her  M^^eaty's  Goremment  in 
December,  1866  ("  North  America,  No.  1, 
1866,"  p.  164)  :— 

"  I,  howerer,  asked  Mr.  Adama  whether 
it  would  not  be  both  useful  and  practical 
to  let  bygonoe  be  bygonee,  to  forget  tbe 
past,  and  turn  the  teesona  of  experience 
to  acconnt  for  tbe  future.  England  and 
the  United  Statea,  I  said,  had  each  be- 
oome  aware  of  the  defects  that  eiistad  in 
international  law,  and  I  thought  it  would 
greatly  redoond  to  the  honour  of  the  two 
prindpal  maritime  nations  of  the  worid 
to  attempt  the  improvements  in  that 
code  which  had  been  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  possible,  I  added,  that  tin 
wounds  iuflioted  by  the  war  were  still 
too  recent,  and  that  the  ill-will  towards 
England  was  still  too  rife,  to  render  soch 
an  undertaking  piscticBible  at  tbe  pre- 
sent moment;  but  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  waa 
earnestly  desired  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  a  meiuia  of  promoting  peace 
and  abating  tbe  horrors  of  war,  and  a 
work,  therefore,  which  would  be  wwthy 
of  the  civiliEation  of  onr  age,  and  whidi 
would  entitle  tbe  Qovemments  whidi 
achieved  it  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind." 

It  is  not  neoeasary  in  this  memorandma 
to  dwell  on  the  alliBged  effiaiency  of  the 
American  aa  compel  to  tbe  English 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  bilnie  of 
the  American  Act  in  the  PortngiiMe 


Tie" Alabama"  Qtteition. 


ditioDB  of  Walker  agaioBt  Caul 
rica,  ftod  the  acquittal  under  it  of  Lopei, 
the  inv&der  of  Ciiba,  are  proofs  that  its 
action  cannot  aliraTs  be  relied  npon ; 
and  this  is  Rirther  oorroboiiited  b;  the 
difficnlties  now  being  experienced  in  deal- 
ing irith  the  *' Hornet,"  at  WilmiD^ton^ 
Althongh,  as  Mr.  Fish  (nya,  there  have 
been  proBecuCionaiiDder  it,  it  is  believed 
that  tVom  the  trial  of  Gideon  Henfield  in 
1793  to  the  present  da;  there  has  neTer 
been  a  criminal  conriotion.  The  only 
reeolt  of  the  proceedicgs  in  rem  has  been 
to  reatore  prizes,  never  to  pnuish  priva- 
teering; and  the  efibct  of  the  bond*  which 
the  Aot  provide*  nay  be  taken,  that  the 
omiera  of  a  veasel  shall  not  tbenuelves 
employ  her  in  a  belligerent  servioe,  and 
which  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been 
practically  enforced,  i«,  Ha  Hr.  Bemis,  of 
Boston,  points  ont  in  bis  volnme  on 
AmeriatD  neatiality,  to  add  so  much  to 
theprice  of  the  vessel. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  fbr  "  vast 
Dktional  injnrie*,"  it  may  be  aa  well  to 
observe  that  Professor  Wolsey,  the  emi. 
nent  American  jnrist,  has  repudiated 
them  as  onteuable,  while  the  strongest 
argomenta  in  fhvoar  ofthereoognitionof 
Confederate  belligerency  are  to  be  foond 
in  the  notes  to  Ur.  Dana's  eighth  edition 


of  "Wbeaton;"  and  Ur.  Lawrence  (tbe 
editor  of  tbe  aeoond  annotated  edition  of 
"  Wheaton' ') ,  in  areoent  speech  at  Bristol , 
stated  that  "  as  for  as  respects  tbe  com- 
plaint founded  on  the  rec(^(iiition  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates,  I 
cannot  nee  too  strong  language  in  pro- 
nooncing  its  ntter  baseless  character. 
No  tyro  in  international  law  is  ignorant 
that  belligerency  is  a  simple  qaestion  of 
foct.  Wit  h  the  late  Sir  Comewall  Lewis, 
we  may  ask,  if  the  array  of  a  million  of 
men  on  eat^  side  does  not  constitute 
belligerency,  what  is  belligerency  P  Bat 
what  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, followed  Dp  by  the  condemnation 
of  your  ships  and  csfgoea  for  a  violation 
of  the  blockade  which  is  established,  bnt 
a  Tecogfnition  of  a  state  of  war?  At  this 
moment  tbe  United  States,  in  claiming 
the  property  of  the  late  Confedente  Go- 
vernment, place  before  yonr  tribunals 
their  title  on  tba  fact  of  their  being  the 
mccessors  of  a  d«  /octo  Oovemmeot.  I 
repeat  that,  however  valid  onr  claims 
may  be  against  you  on  other  gronnda, 
time  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  fbr  any 
claim  against  yon  based  on  the  publio 
admission  of  a  notoriooa  fbct,  the  exist- 
enoe  of  which  has  been  recognised  by 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jon.  1.  Sir  James  Fergnsson.  But., 
to  be  QoTemor  and  ComnuuideT'iD-Cliier 

of  tbe  Colony  of  Sonth  Anatrslia  nnd 
it!  dependenoieB  ;  Charles  Du  Cans,  Esq., 

to  beGoVBTDor  and  Commander-iD- Chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Taamonia  and  its  de- 
pendendee ;  aod  William  Halea  Fmnklyn, 
Esq.,  to  be  Civil  Commiaaionor  and  Col- 
]eotor   of    Taiea    for    the    Seyobelles 

Sir  George  Markham  GiS^id,  Knight, 
B  Yice-CbaDceUoT,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Ch&ncery,  in  the 
room  of  the  Bight  Hod.  Sir  William  Page 
Wood,  Knight  (now  Lord  Hatherley), 
redgned. 

—  6,  Tbe  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  onto  the  Bight  Hon. 
Haiiere  Brady,  of  Haialbrook,  in  tbe 
oonnty  of  Dublin,  and  the  heirs  male  oT 
bia  body  lawfully  begotten. 

—  12.  Tbe  Hon.  Frederick  John  Bmoe 
to  be  Pase  of  Hododi  to  Her  Miyesty, 
vioa  the  Hon.  Spenoer  Frederick  Jooelyn, 
resigned. 

—  14.  Tbe  Most  Koble  Henry  Fiti- 
Alao,  Doke  of  Nmfolk,  t«ok  the  oath  of 
Barl  HarshKl. 

Robert  OgilTie,  Esq.,  H.A.,  Head  Mas- 
ter of  Milnea  Inatitntiou,  Foohaben, 
N.B.,  and  William  Jolly,  Esq.,  English 
Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Collegiate 
Bohool,  to  be  two  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools  in  Scotland ;  and  tbe 
Be7.  Henry  Hughes,  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford,  B.A.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Mq'esty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England, 

William  Wellington  Cairns,  Esq.,  to  be 
Lientenant-QoTemor  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Cliristopher  and  of   the   Island  of 

—  21.  The  Ber.  James  Bowling  Moi- 
ler,  B.D.,  to  be  Canon  of  tbe  CaUiadral 
Chnrch  c^  Worcester,  vice  the  Hon.  and 
Ber.  John  Fortesoae,  deoeased. 


—  28.  Commander  Bdwaid  THngfleld 
Sbaw,  B.N.,  to  be  LieatAnant-GoTenior 
of  the  Town  and  Fort  of  Malacca  and 

its  dependencies. 

—  29.  Paolo  Vetla,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  M^esty's  Judges  for  tbe 
Island  of  Malta;  and  Charles  FitiWil. 
liam  Cadii,  Esq.,  to  be  Attorney-Oenraal 
for  the  Island  of  Tobago. 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the 
Shire  of  Lanark,  in  the  room  of  Bobert 
Montgomery,  Lord  Belharen,  deceased. 

Tbe  Bight  Ber.  Father  in  God  John, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  be  Dean  of  Ber 
Mqeaty'a  Chapels  Boyal. 

Feb.i.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  con- 
feired  on  William  Uilbonme  Jomea,  Esq., 
a  Vioe-Chanoellor. 

John  Hampden  King,  Esq.,  to  be  a 
Poisne  Judge  of  tbe  colony  of  British 
Quiana;  and  Helford  Campbell,  Esq.,  to 
he  President  of  the  Council  of  tbe  I^ib 
and  Coioos  Islands  and  their  depen- 
dencies. 

—  e.  Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Oeorga,  Loid 
de  Tabley,   Lord    Jnstioe    Sir    George 

Esq.,   sworn    of  Her    Mq'esty's    Most 
Hononrable  Privy  ConndL 

—  6.  The  dignity  of  a  Enight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain'  and 
Ireland  granted  tmto  William  Tonng, 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  the 
LegislatiTo  Coonoil  of  tbe  Prorinoe  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Charles  Calvert  Eden,  Esq.,  now  a 
Third  Secretary,  to  be  a  Second  Secm- 
toiy  in  Her  Miyesty's  Diplomatic  Sorke. 

—  12.  Edmnnd  Teamans  Walcott 
Henderson,  Esq.,  C.B.,  late  Lientenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Boyal  Engineers, 
to  be  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  tbe 
metropolis,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Biohaid 
Hayne,  deceased. 

-^  18.  Tbe  Most  Noble  William  Aaw- 
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liua  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Dnke  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  the  Bight  Hon.  George  William, 
Loid  LjttaltOD,  bj  Her  Mqesly's  ootn- 
inaud,  eworn  of  Her  M^esty's  Most 
IIonouiBble  Privy  Conndl. 

The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  Dmt«d 
EiDgdom  of  Qreat  Britaiii  and  Ireland 
graoted  onto  Hugh  William  Hoyles,  Esq., 
Chief  Jnstice  of  the  C0I0D7  uf  New- 
foondland. 

—  26.  The  Hot.  Qeorge  Protboro, 
H.A.,  to  be  a  Canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Cboreh  of  St.  Pater,  WestminBtar,  Tioe 
Dr.  Chriatopher  Wordnrorth,  BiBhi^  of 
Liuooln, 

March  1.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  gnated  nnto  Bobert  Hodg. 
■on,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  IsUnd  of 
Prince  Edward. 

Admiral  Sir  G«orge  Bowt  SartatinB, 
K.C.B.,  to  be  Vioe-Admirelofthe  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Admiialtj  thereoF,  in 
the  room  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Bowleg, 
K.C.B.,  promoted  to  be  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet. 

—  2.  TheHon, William OwanStanley, 
to  ba  Lienteoont  and  Coatoe  Botolorum 
of  the  county  of  Angleaey,  in  the  room 
of  Henry,  Marqnia  of  Anglesey,  deceased. 

—  4,  Tha  Bav.  Thomas  Goodwin 
Hatohard,  H, A.,  to  be  ordained  and  oon- 
ieoated  Biafaop  of  the  8oe  of  Mauritius. 

—  27.  The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  tha 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  John  Laird  Hair  Lawrence,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  lately  Her  D^jesty's 
Viceroy  and  Governor.  General  of  Intua, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  Baron  Lawrence,  of  the  Piugab,  and 
of  Grately,   in   the   ooontj  of  Sonth- 

Ipril  1.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  nnto  Charles  Far- 
qnhar  Stand,  Esq.,  Chief  Jaetice  of  the 
leland  of  Maoritius. 

Bamnel  Bennalls,  EBq.,toba  a  Member 
of  the  Legialativa  Cooncil  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica;  and  Richard  Levinge,  Esq., 
to  ba  Treasarer  for  the  Island  of  Do- 

—  3.  The  Bight  Hon.  John,  Ilarl  of 
Stair,  K.T..  to  be  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Chnroh  of  Sootland. 

—  6.  The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Plaisted  Wilde,  Knight,  Judge  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  and 
Judge  Oidioary  of  Her  Ui^esty'a  Court 
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of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  CanseH,and 
the  heirs  nule  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten, by  tha  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Baron  Feniance,  of  Peniance,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Cornwall. 

~  7.  Frederick  AloysioB  Wold,  Esq., 
to  be  OoTemor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Wostem  Australia  and 
its  dependencies. 

—  8.  William  Alexander  Parker,  Esq., 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

—  9.  Hr.  Hugh  Guion  M'Donell,  now 
a  Second  Secretary  ia  Her  Mq'ealy'a 
Diplomatic  Service  and  employed  in  Her 
M^ioBty's  Legation  at  Copenhagen,  to  be 
Secretary  to  Her  M^eaty's  Legation  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

—  12.  William  Thomas  March,  Esq., 
to  he  Seoretaiy  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

—  IG.  Mr.  Bawson  William  Bawson, 
C.B.,  to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in. Chief  of  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  SJjd  St. 
Lucisk,  and  their  dopendencieB ;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  Chilley  Campbell  Pine,  to  be  Go- 
vernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Islands  of  Antigna,  Montserrat,  St.  Chris- 
topher Nevis,  the  Vii^  Is^ds,  and 
Dominioa,  and  their  dependendas ;  Sir 
James  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  to  ba 
Qovemor  and  Commandar-in-Chief  of 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

—  29.  Mr.  Daniel  Power  Trench  to  be 
Collector- Gonoral  for  the  Isiand  of  Ja. 
maica ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Gillard  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of 
Kingston,  in  that  ishuid.  Her  Miyesty 
has  also  bean  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
Robert  Giaham  to  be  Collector  of  Cua. 
toms.  Principal  Comptroller  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  and  Navigation  Laws, 
and  Registrar  of  Shipping  for  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Ur.  Henry 
Martin  HorbartOrpon  to  be  8nb-Colloctor 
and  Surveyor  of  Customs  and  Comp- 
troller of  Her  MaJBsty's  Customs  and 
Navigation  Laws  at  Capetown ;  and  Ur. 
CharlOB  Wemyss  Peareon  to  ba  Sub- 
CoUactor  and  Comptroller  of  Her  Ua. 
jesty's  Cnatoms  and  Navigation  Laws 
at  Port  Alft«d,  in  the  aforesaid  oolony. 

tfar/  1.  Hajor.General  Edward  Fnnne 
to  be  Lieutenant-Govarnor  of  the  Isluid 
of  Guernsey,  in  the  room  of  Major. 
General  Charles  Bochfort-Soott,  whose 
period  of  service  has  expired. 

—  3.  Charles  Augustos  Cobbo,  Esq., 
to  bo  one  oF  the  Insyiectore  nndor  Iha 
"  Act  to  rendermore  effectual  the  Police 
in  Coantles  and  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales,"  in  tha  room  of  Colonel  WU. 
liam  Cartwrigbt,  resigned. 

—  4.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  land 
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Ireltuid  gTttnted  onto  Jvneillutiii,  Esq., 
late  First  Minister  uid  Attorney- Gener&l 
la  the  Colon;  of  New  Soutli  Wales  ;  and 
vato  Robert  Officer,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Colon;  of 


—  8.  Sir  Thomas  Bnroh  Westorn, 
But.,  to  be  LieateoaDt  and  Costoe  Botn- 
lomm  of  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
Toom  of  Thomas  Crosby  William,  Lord 
Dacre,  letdgned. 

—  13.  "Hte  Sight  Rev.  John,  Loid 
Bishop  of  London,  by  Her  Majeatj'a 
Dommand,  sworn  of  Har  Migesty'B  Host 
Honourable  Priry  Conndl.  i 

Jun«22.  The  Eer.  Gooise  Prothero,  | 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Beotor  of  Whip- 
pingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hon,  Chap- 
Iain  to  Her  U^esCy,  to  be  odd  of  the 
Ch^lains  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Mi^festy. 

—  23.  Kot.  William  Bowe  JoUey, 
Ticar  of  Corse,  near  Glcmceater,  to  be  an 
Bonotary  Chaplain  to  Her  Hajeaty. 

—  26.  The  Qoeec  has  been  pleased  to 
present  the  Bev.  Alexander  Hnrdoch  to 
the  Church  and  parish  of  Sorbie,  in  the 
presbytery  and  Connty  of  Wigtown, 
Tacant  by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Edward 
Enable;  Sloan. 

July  17.  Letters  Patent  granting  onto 
Admiral  Sir  Fair&i  Uaresby,  G.C.B., 
the  office  or  place  of  Tioo-Admira]  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Lientanant  of  the  Ad. 
miralty  tberoof,  in  the  room  of  AdnuraJ 
Bir  Qeoiip  Bose  SartoiiuB,  K.C.B.,  pro- 
moted to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Letters  Patent  granting  unto  Admiral 
Bir  Prove  William  Parry  Wallia,  K.C.B., 
the  office  or  pls':e  of  Bear-Admiial  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Admiralty 
thereof,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Admiial 
Sir  Fair&i  Horeaby. 

—  IS.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  James  Meagher,  Esq.,  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Works  for  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

—  20.  The  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Flej- 
dell-Boavorie  tji  be  one  of  the  Eonle- 
Btastioal  Conunissionera  for  England. 

—  24.  QeOTge  Fnuiois  Birt  Jenner, 
Esq.,  now  a  Third  Secretary,  to  be  a 
Second  Secretary  in  Her  Hajeaty'a  Diplo. 
inatic  Serrioe. 

—  29.  The  dignity  of  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  James  Cockle,  Esq., 
Chief  Jnatice  of  the  SnprBme  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  Qaeengland. 

Aug.  9.  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  now 
Attach^  to  Her  Hajeaty's  Legation  at 
Washington,  to  be  a  Third  SeCTetaiy  in 


Older  a  wngi  XRira  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of 
Salisbury,  empowering  them  to  elect  a 
Bishop  of  that  See,  the  same  being  Toid 
by  the  death  of  Walter  Kerr  HamUton, 
D.D.,  late  Bishop  thereof  i  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  Eilso  been  pleased  to  recom- 
mend to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  the 
Bov.  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  to  be  by 
thera  elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See. 

—  16.  Wilson  Fox,  Esq.,  M.D-,  to  be  a 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

—  30.  The  nnder-mentioned  Officers 
to  be  ordinary  members  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Moat  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  vi.. :— Col.  Bobert  One- 
siphoms  Bright,  19th  Begiment ;  Lient.- 
Col.  Edward  Cbippindall,19tbRegimsnt; 
Lient.-Col.  Edward  AUay,  Soyal  Artil- 
lery;  LteuC.-Col.  Arthnr  Davies  EKckens, 
Aasiitant  Conunissary- General,  Bengal 
Army )  Lient.-CoL  Henty  Campbell  John- 
stone, Bengal  Army ;  and  Lient.-Col. 
Herbert  Tayl<a'MacphBr8on,y.C.,  Bengal 

Si5ri.  i  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  nuto  William  Bichaid 
Drake,  of  Oatlajida  Lodge,  in  the  oonntj 
of  Surrey,  Esq. 

Daniel  Thomas  Smith,  Al&ed  John 
Dunoombe,  Frands  Ellis,  and  Alexander 
Campbell  Lowe,  EsqB.,tobeNon-eleotivB 
Member?  of  the  Legialativn  Coundl  of 
the  Tnrks  and  Cuooe  Islands. 

—  29.  Col.  Stephen  John  Hill,  C.B., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
dependencies, 

—  30.  Edward  Newton,  Esq.,  to  be 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Swinbnme  Ward, 
Esq.,  to  be  Auditor- General  for  the  Island 
of  Manritins ;  and  Hoidaunt  Pemberton, 
E«q.,  to  be  one  of  Her  M^osty's  Coonael 
fbr  the  Island  of  Nevis. 

Qel.  1.  Thomas  Laycock,  Esq.,  U.D., 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Edinbnrgfa,  to  be  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Phjraicians  in  Ordinary 
for  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  James  Beg- 
bie,  Esq.,  U,D.,  deceased. 

—  7.  The  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  nnto  David  Salo- 
mons, of  Broom  Hili,  in  the  parish  of 
Tnnbridge,  in  the  oonnty  of  Kent,  and 
of  Great  Cumberland. place,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Middlesex,  Eaq.,  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  Uwfldly  be- 
gotten ;  with  remainder,  in  defcolt  of 
BOoh  isaoe  male,  to  hit  nephew  David 
Lionel  Salomons,  Esq.,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfliUy  begotton. 
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The  dignify  of  a  BBronet  of  the  United 
Kiogdom  of  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland 
granted  unto  the  UDdcrmentiunad  Qsntle- 
men,  aad  the  roapoctiva  heira  maJe  of 
their  bodies  lawfully  begotten,  namely : — 
Thomas  Bazley.  of  Tolmers,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and  of  Hatherop  Honge,  in 
the  coniity  of  QloaceBter,  Esq, ;  Francis 
Seymour,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Major- General  in 
Her  Mtyesty's  Army  ;  James  O'Connell, 
of  Lakeriew,  KilWney,  and  of  Bally- 
he^an.  Tralee,  both  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Esq. ;  Titus  8alt,  of  Saltaire,  and 
of  Crow  Nest,  in  the  parish  of  Halifoi, 
both  in  the  West  Biding  of  the  oonnty 
of  York,  Esq.  i  Joseph  Whitworth,  of 
The  Firs,  in  the  parish  of  Rusholme,  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  } 
of  Stanclifib,  in  the  parish  of  Darley,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  Esq. ;  William  ' 
Fairbaim,  of  Ardwii^,  in  the  pariah  of 
Manchester,  in  the  Connty  Palatine  of 
X^ancaater,  Esq.  ;  Hardman  Earle,  of 
AllertoD  Tower,  Woolton,  in  the  parish 
of  Childwall,  near  Uverpool,  in  the 
Connty  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Esq. ;  and 
William  Jackson,  of  Birkenhead,  in  the 
Countj  Palatine  of  Chester,  Esq. 

—  9.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  Sydney  Smith  Bell, 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Colony  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

John  Robert  Se«ley,  Esq.,  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Histoiy  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  the 
H*W.  Charles  Kingsley,  resigned, 

—  11.  Aliped  Austin,  Eaq„  late  Se- 
cretary to  the  CommissioneTB  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings, 
to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  tbo  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

—  12.  The  Bov.  Francis  Syoge,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools;  and  Andrew  E.  Sooagal,  Esq., 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland, 

—  1*.  The  Eight  Hon.  James  Mon- 
orieff.  Her  M^esty'a  Advocate  tbr  Scot- 
land, to  be  Her  Majesty's  Jnstice  Clerk 
and  President  of  the  Second  Dividou  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
also  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  there. 

The  office  of  Her  Majesty's  Advocate 
for  Scotland  granted  to  Georg«  Young. 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Solici tor- General  for 
Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  Hight  Hon. 
James  Moncrieff,  appointed  Her  Majesty's 
Justice  Clerk  and  I^eaidentoftbeSecood 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 


The  office  of  Solicitor- General  for 
Scotland  granted  to  Andrew  Rutherfuid 
Clark,  Esq,,  Advocate  (now  SherilT  of 
Haddington  and  Berwick). 

—  Z3.  The  Right  Hon.  Austen  Henry 
Layard  to  be  Hor  Majesty's  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid. 

—  25.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
order  a  conpi  d'rUre  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter,  empowering  them  to  elect  a 
Bishop  of  that  See,  the  same  being  void 
by  the  death  of  Henry  Phillpotta,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  thereof;  and  Her  Majesty 
has  also  been  pleased  to  lecommend  bo 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  to  be  by  them 
elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See. 

Letteni  Patent  granting  unto  Albert 
William  Woods,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald, 
the  office  of  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  with  the  name  of  Garter,  and  the 
style,  liberties,  and  pre-eminences  be- 
longing to  the  said  office,  the  same  hav. 
ing  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Sir 
Charloa  George  Young,  Knight,  late 
Garter. 

Alexander  Wilson  Moir,  Esq.,  to  bo 
President  and  Senior  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Virgin  Idandg ; 
Edward  John  Cloke,  David  Cowie,  David 
Kennedy  Porter,  and  Archibald  Gerard, 
Esqs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent ; 
Joseph  Gibson  Gordon,  Esq.,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and  George  Campbell 
Anderson,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Ginncil  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

—  26.  Acton  Smee  Ayrton,  Esq.,  to 
be  First  Commissioner  of  Her  M^ea^s 
Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

—  28.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
onier  a  eongi  SiUre  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Car- 
lisle,  empowering  them  to  elect  a  Bishop 
of  that  See,  the  same  being  void  by  the 
death  of  Samuel  Waldegrave,  D.D.,  late 
Bishop  thereof;  and  Her  Majesty  has 
also  been  pleased  to  recommend  to  the 
■aid  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Very  Reverend 
Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  to 
be  by  them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said 
Bee. 

—  29.  Charles  Watson  Townley,  Esq., 
to  be  Custoa  Rotulorum  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  in  the  room  of  Henry  John  Adeaue, 
Esq.,  resigned. 

Sov.  4.  The  Ber.  Chu'lea  Kingaley, 
M.A„  to  be  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Ghnroh  of  Chester,  vice  the  Rev.  George 
Moberly,  D.C.L.,  promoted  to  tbe  See  of 
Salisbury.  ,  -.  , 
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—  6.  Jonpb  DaltoQ  Hooker,  Esq., 
U.D.,  Diraotor  of  the  Bojftl  Botanical 
Gardeiu  U  Eew,  (o  be  on  Otdinafj 
Member  of  the  Civil  Dividon  of  the 
Third  Claas,  or  Companioiis  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  8.  Anthony  MmgrBTo,  Esq.,  to  be 
Goremor   and   Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Colony  of  British  Colombia  and  i 
dependenciei. 

—  22.  The  Bight  Hon.  Honry  George 
EHUot,  Her  HqeBty'B  AmbasBSdor  Eitra- 
(xdinary  and  Plenipotentiar;  to  the  Sub- 
lime Ottoman  Ports,  to  be  an  Extra 
Member  of  the  CiTil  DiviEion  of  thoKrat 
Claaa,  or  Enigbts  Orand  Cross  of  tbe 
Moat  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  26.  Tbe  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  tbo 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  to  the  following  persons 
and  the  respective  heirs  male  of  their 
bodies  lawfully  begotten  : — 

James,  Earl  of  Southesk.  in  that  port 
of  the  Dmled  Kingdom  called  Scotland, 
K.T.,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Baroa  Balinhaid,  of  Farnell,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Forfer. 

William,  Earl  of  Listowel,  in  that  part 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  by 
the  name,  stylo,  and  title  of  Baron  Hare, 
of  ConnBmore,  in  the  connty  of  Cork. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Edward  George  Fitz- 
alan  Howaid  (oommonly  called  Loid 
Edward  George  Fitialan  Howard)  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Howard, 
of  Gloasop,  in  the  comity  of  Derby. 

The  Bight  Hon.  John  Wilson  Fitipa- 
trick,  of  GrnDstown  Manor  and  Lisdnff, 
in  Queen's  County,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  Baron  Castletown,  of  Upper 
Osaury,  in  Queen's  County. 

Bir  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg 
Acton,  of  Aldenham,  in  the  ooonty  of 
Salop,  Bart.,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  Baron  Acton,  of  Aldenbun,  in 
the  said  coonty  of  Salop. 

Thomas  James  Agar  Bobartes,  of  Lan- 
hydrook,  in  the  oonnty  of  Cornwall,  Esq., 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Bbtod 
Bobartes,  of  Lanhydrock,  and  of  Truro, 
in  tbe  said  county  of  Corowall. 

George  Carr  Glyn,  of  Stanmore-pai^, 
in  tbe  ooonty  of  Middlesei,  Esq.,  by  the 
name,   style,  and   title  of  Baron  Wol- 


verton,  of  Wolverton,  in  the  ooonty  of 
Bncldngham. 

EVlke  Soothwell  GreTille-Nogeot,  of 
Clonyn  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Wost- 
meath,  Esq.,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  Baron  Greville,  of  Clonyn,  in  the 
said  connty  of  Westmeath. 

—  29.  Colonel  James  FrBser,  Commis- 
sioner of  tbe  Police  of  tbe  City  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  tbe 
Civil  Division  of  the  Third  Class,  orCom. 
panions  of  the  Moat  Hoooorable  Older 
of  the  Bath. 

John  Lnde  Smith,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  to  be 
Chief  Juatioe  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

IM.  11.— At  the  Court  at  Windsor, 
the  Qoeen,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  gracjonsly 
pleased,  by  Letters  Patent  under  b^ 
Boyal  Sign  Uimual  and  tbe  Gt«tt  Seal 
of  the  Order,  bearing  date  respectively 
this  day,  to  dispense  with  all  the  Htatnte* 
and  r^ulations  nsoaily  obeerred  in 
regard  to  installation,  and  to  give  aikd 
grant  unto  Stratford,  Visconot  Stratford 
de  BeddifTe,  Kn^bt  Grand  Croas  of  the 
Moet  Hononrablo  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
George  Proderick  Samuel,  Eort  de  Grey 
and  Earl  of  Bipon,  Lord  Pteaident  of 
the  Council,  Knights  of  the  said  Most 
Noble  Older  of  the  Garter,  and  doly 
invested  with  tbe  ensigns  thereof,  foil 
power  and  authority  to  exercise  respeo- 
tively  all  rights  and  privileges  belooging 
to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  said  Most 
Noble  Order,  in  as  fUU  and  ample  a 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  formally  in. 
stalled,  any  decree,  role  or  usags  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  honoor  of  Knighthood  conferred 
on  Joseph  Canston,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London  and  Sberiff 
of  the  oonnty  of  Middlesex. 

The  hononr  of  Knighthood  oonfbned 
on  James  Vallentin,  Esq.,  Sberiff  of  the 
City  of  London  and  county  of  Uiddleaei. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.C.L.,  to 
be  Dean  of  tbe  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely. 
vicn  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  promoted  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

—  13.  William  Henry  Simpson,  Keq., 
to  be  Collector  of  Costoma  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Settlement  on  the  Gambia,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  A&ica. 
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HIGH    SHEKIFFS. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS  AND  CHIEF  OFFICERS 
OF   STATE. 

Vivian,  Harqnia  of  Lonadowne,  William 
Benrj  Qtadstona,  Esq. 

Joint  Secretariei  to  the  Treatury,  George 
GrenfeU  Gljn,  Esq.,  Kight  Hon.  James 
Stasafeld. 

Judge  Advocate- Qenvral  and  Judge 
Marihall,  Right  Hon.  Sir  ColmBn 
O'Loghlen. 

Junior  Lordt  of  the  Jdmtrttlty,  Tice- 
Adminl  Sir  B.  C.  Doctoh,  Vice-AdminJ 
Sir  B.  S.  RobiiuoD,  Capt.  Lord  John 
Hay,  G.  Otto  TreTelyan,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  AimiTaliy,  W.  E.  Baiter, 


Krrt  Lord  0/  the  Treaeury,  Right  Hon. 

William  Enart  GladBtone. 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Kight  Han.  Lord 

Hatberley. 
Lord    Fretident   of   the    Cauneil,    Right 

Hon.  Earl  de  Qrey  and  Ripon. 
tout   Prii^    Seai,   Bight    Hon.    Earl   of 

Kimberley. 
ChaneelloT  of  the  ^ichsgiun'.  Right  Hon. 

Robert  Lowe. 
j8«cretorv   of    State,    Home    Department, 

Bight  Hon.  Henrj  Austin  Bruce. 
Secretary  <if  State,  Foreign  Department, 

Right  Hod.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Seeretajy  of  State,  Colonial  Department, 

Bight  Hod.  Earl  Granville. 
Becrelary    of    State,     War    Department, 

Right  Hon.  Bdwaid  Cardwell. 
Beeretary  of  Stale,  Indian   Department, 

His  Grace  Dnke  of  ArgjU. 
Firet  Lord  of  the  AdmiraJiy,  Right  Hon. 

H.  C.  E.  Childen. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Right 

Hon.  Jolm  Bright. 
CKi^  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Right  Hon. 

Chichester  Porteacne. 
Toetmaetm-Qeneni,  Bight  Hon.  HarqiiiH 

of  Hartington. 
Pretident  rtf  Poor  Law  Board,  Right  Hon- 

Q.  Joachim  Goscben. 


n-Chi^.  Field-Hanhal  Hii 

Royal  Highness  Dnke  of  Cambridge. 

ChanceUar  of  the  Duchy  qf  Laneaiter, 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Dnfierin  and  Clonda- 

Worica  and  PuhUc  Building$,  Bight  Hon. 

Acton  8.  Ayrton. 
Tice-Preeident  of  Committee  of  Council  of 

Education,   Right    Hon.   William    E. 

Jimior  Lord!  of  Ber  Ma^etty'i  Treatury, 
W.  Patrick  Adam,  Eaq.,  Cttpt.  Hon.  J. 


Parliamentary  Beeretary  to  Poor  Lata 
Board.  Arthur  Wetlesley  Peel,  Esq. 

Under  Beeretary  of  State,  Home  Depart- 
ment, E.  H.  Knatchball.Hogesaen, 
Esq. 

Under  Becretarg  of  State,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, Arthur  J.  Otway,  Esq. 

Under  Beeretary  of  State,  Colonial  Depart, 
menl.  Bight  Hon.  WiUiam  Honsell. 

Und^,r  Secretary  of  State,  War  Oeport. 
ment,  Loi^  Korthbrook. 

Under  Seeretary  of  State,  Indian  Depart- 
ment, U.  B.  Grant  DntT,  Esq. 

Attomey-Gen^nil,  Sir  Robert  Porrett 
Collier. 

SoUcitoT-Oeneral,  Sir  John  Dnke  Cole- 
ridge. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Earl  Spenoer, 
K.O. 

Viceroy  of  India,  Eari  of  Mayo. 

Earl  Marihal,  Dnke  n*"  w™*.iv 

Lord  Oreat  Chamber^ 
by  irEresby. 

Lord  Steuiard  of  the 
Bessborongh. 

Lord  CAa™6«rIoii>  of 
count  Sydney. 

Lord  CiumaUor  of  h 
T.  CHagou. 

Lord  Adioocaie  for  Si 
Gea^geTonng. 


HIGH  SHERIFFS  FOR  1869. 

KNGLANJ). 
BiDFOBDBBlKl. — Heniy  Franoia  Cot^yne  Coat,  of  Cockayn 
Bekksbiu, — Henry  lacker,  ofBonrtoa  Honse,  SbrivBuhan 
RucEB. — Abraham  John  Bobarta,  of  Lillingston  Dayreil,  Eai 
CAHBBiDaBSHiRE  AND  HuNTiNODONSRTSi. — George  lliornhill, 
Chbshirb. — Samuel  Woodhonee,  of  Norley  Hall,  Frodaham, 
CoB.-fWiLl.— John  Whitehead  Feard,  ofTreDython,  Esq. 
CUMBIBIAKD. — John  Ewart  of  Kingfield  Honse,  Esq. 
DiBBTSHiBi, — George  Henry  Btmtt,  of  Bridge-bill,  Helper, 
DiTONBHiRB. — John  GaTTatt,  of  Biahop's-oonrt,  Esq. 
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DoBBrrsBlu. — Sir  Richard  Oeorge  Olyn,  of  Gannti  Honee,  Bait. 
DuRHAH.- — ThoTnu  Ch&rlea  TfaompsoD,  of  Sherbnni  Hall,  Esq. 
Essex.— John  Wrigbt,  of  Hatfield  Prioiy,  Hatfield  Pererel.  Esq. 
Gloucestebsbirs. — James  FontoD,  of  Norton  Hall,  Hickleton,  nsar  Chippiiig 

Campden,  Esq. 
HEKBroBsaHiKE. — John  Morley,  of  Moreton  Jeffiies,  near  BromTard,  Eoq. 
HlBTroKDaHiBE. — Kobert  Smith,  of  Goldings,  Hertford,  Esq. 
KlNt.— Joseph  Ridgway,  of  Fairlawn,  Shipbonme,  Esq. 
Lancabhiei. — Beigatuin  Heywood  Jones,  of  Lark.hill,  Esq. 
Leicestebsbibz.— Thomas  Tertina  Paget,  of  Humberstone,  Esq, 
LiNCOLNSBiBE. — AugostuB  Cborles  JuhnHoD.  of  Ryhall,  Stamfoid,  Esq. 
MON'koUTHsSIRB.— John  I^wrencc,  of  Crick  House,  near  Chepstow,  Esq. 
NoaroLE.— Sir  Thomas  William  BrograTe  Proctor  Beaucbamp,  of  Langley- 

park,  But. 
NobtbjUCPTONBBIBS.— LieQ(«iiaiit-Ciiloiiel  the  Hon.  B'mdarick   William   Child 

TiUiers,  of  Sulby  Hall. 
NOBTHUUBEHLAND. — Matthew  Tewart  CuUej,  of  Conplaud  Castle,  Esq. 
NoTTiNOHAUBHiBE.—John  Handlof,  of  Newark-upon -Trent,  Esq. 
OxroEDSBiBE. — James  Mason,  of  ETDSham  Hatl,  Esq. 
SlnXA^D. — Richard  Septimus  Wilkinson,  of  Manton,  Esq. 
Shbopbiiibe. — John  Rocks,  of  Clongmiford,  Esq. 
SoKBBSETSBiUt. — William  Blake,  of  Bridge  House,  Esq. 
County  of  SoiTBAMPTO.f.— John  Moiant,  of  Brockenhnret-paik,  near  Lfining- 

ton,  Esq. 
StArroEDSHlEE, — Colin  Uinton  Campbell,  of  Wood  Seat,  Uttoieter,  Esq. 
SurroLE.— Frederick  William  Schreiber,  of  Melton,  Esq. 
SuBBST. — Robert  Hay  Murray,  of  West  End  Lodge,  Byfleet,  Esq. 
SussEE. — Colonel  Georgn  EimsJi  Cair  Lloyd,  of  Lancing. 
WABWicKsaikB. — EdwM:d  Wood,  of  Newbold  Revel,  near  Kngby,  Esq. 
WlSTUoBELAND.—JameB  Christopher  Wilson,  of  Low  Nook,  Ambleside,  Esq, 
WiLTSHiai. — Ralph  Ladlow  Lopes,  of  Sandridge-pork,  Melkshsjn,  Esq. 
WoBclSTEBSBlBt. — John  Vincent    Homyold,   of   Blackmore-park,   Cpton.on. 

Severn,  Esq. 
YoBEBHiEi,— Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  of  Sledmere,  near  York,  Bart. 

WALES   (NORTH   AND   SOUTH). 
AnoLeset. — Thomas  Lewis  Hampton,  of  Henlyss,  Esq. 
Bbecos  SHI  BE  .—William  Powell,  of  Chapel  Hoase,  AUtmawT,  Esq. 
Cakdioansuibi. — CanlSeld  Tynte  Lloyd  Williams,  of  Gnemant-poit,  Esq. 
Carmabt DENSE lEE, — Henry  James  Bath,  of  Altyferin.  Esq. 
Cabnabvonbbibe.— Sice  William  Thomas,  of  Coed  Helen,  Esq. 
DenbIqhbhibe. — Charles  Winne-Finch,  of  Voelas,  Eaq. 
Flintshiee.— John  Scott  Bankea,  of  Songbton-hall,  Esq. 
GtAJioEQANaHiB^.^Edwaiii  Bomilly,  of  Porthkeiry,  Esq. 
Uerionbtbsbibb. — Henry  RohertBon,  of  Crogen,  Esq. 
UoNToOMEBysBiBE. — John  Piyce  Davies,  of  Pranfalen,  Esq. 
Pembboeeshibe. — Robert  Favin  Davies,  of  Ridgway,  Esq. 
Badnobbhibi.— James  Beavan,  of  Presteign,  Esq. 

UNIVERSITY  HONOURS. 

OXFORD.— CLASS    LISTS, 
Term  Trin.  1669. 
in  Litent  Eumanieribm.  In  SctrnMu  MatK  tt  Phys. 

Classis  I.  Classts  I. 

ArmBtrong,  Edward,  Eieler.  Donkin,  Arthur  E.,  Oniversitr. 

Browne,  James  W.,  OniverBilJ. 
Dill,  Samoel,  Lincoln. 
Ed^worth,  Francis  T.,  Balliol. 
Ingham,  Robert  W.,  Corpus. 
Lock,  Walter,  Corpus. 
Felham,  Henry  F,,  IWnity.  I 

Beid,  John  M.,  Exeter.  I 
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C1.ASSI8  II. 

Batson,  ThoiuaB,  Lincoln. 
Croik,  Hem?,  Balliol. 
Doble,  Charlea  E.,  Woroester. 
Fletcher,  Jolm  W.,  Pembroke. 
Olehn,  Ernest  G.  Ton,  Ch.  Ch. 
Herrey,  Lord  FrtuioU,  BaUiol. 
Haraden,  Beginald  G.,  MertoD. 
Nettlesliip,  Kiohard  L.,  BsllioL 

CusaiB  IJI. 
Deedea,  Philip,  Lincoln. 
Hawtre/,  George  P.,  Pembroke. 
Lndlam,  Edwud  T.,  WoroeBter. 
Uorsheiul,  Jolin  Y.  A.,  UniTersitj. 
SnoTd,  George  E.,  Tdnitj. 
Woodhouse,  Fletcher  J.,  St.  John's. 

CLAsaia  IT. 
Ualaber,  WilliajD  B.,  All  Souls. 
North,  Walter  H.,  Braseaose. 
Smith,  OliTsr,  St.  John's. 


'  Hoghet,  Geofn«7,  Eielw. 


Clabbib  III. 
BrittUi,  George,  Herton, 
;   Chiabolm- Batten,  Jaa.  F.  C,  Exeter, 


Clabsib  it. 
BittleBton,  Thomae  G.,  Pembroke. 


One  hundred  and  twelve  othem  passed. 

Eigbty-aii  others  passed 

Examinen. 

Examintr: 

0.  Bawlinson. 
G.  E.  Thorlej. 
T.  Fowler. 
W.  W.  CapBB. 

D.  Thomaa. 
W.  Ebbod. 
H,  Deane. 

In  Scuxitia  NaturaU. 

Clabsu  I. 

Classis 

J»oob«ra,  Walter  H.  A.,  CorpnE. 

Cnrtis-Hayward,  Aithu 
Woroegter,  John  B.,  Ua 

Classw  U. 

Classis  : 

Howell,  Frederick  B.,  Marten. 

AdlunB,  waiiom  P.  C, 
Cartwright,  Hj.  A.,  St. 
Dick,  Charlea  G.  C,  W< 
Harrey,  Clement  F.,  Ti 
LiddeU,  Edward  T.,  Ch. 
Phippa,  William  W.,  Ei 
Primroee,  Henry  W.,  Bi 

Clusib  in. 

Cussis  1 

Woodfoide,  Franols  C,  Eiat«r. 

Armiabaw,  William,  H< 

Bertie.  Hon.  Alberic  E. 
Henrtley,  Charlaa  A-,  C 
Moberly,  John  C,  New 

Found,  Al&ed  J.,  Exetc 
Scott.  John  A.,  Balliol. 
WilUams,  David  J.,  Jea 

Ci.*a«iB  IT. 

CL1B31S  . 

Two  otb^pMsed. 

Thirty  .two  otht 

Exantmt 

K.  B.  Clifton. 
E.  Chapman. 
J.  F.  P&yne. 

J.  H.  Rao 
B-Latog. 

UNIVERSITY    HONOURS. 
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Term  Hich.  1869. 


In  LilerU  Hutnoniorifru*. 

CLASS18   I. 

Bsker.  Qeone  E.,  Hagdalen. 
BDchanan,  Thomas  B.,  Balliol. 
Driver,  SBmuel  E.,  New  College. 
Famell,  John  E.,  Wadbam. 
Haigh,  Charles  D.,  Qneen's. 
Horxay,  Allan  S,.,  Balliol. 
Bh^a,  John,  Jeans. 
Bicborda,  FranUin  T.,  Qneen's. 
Scott,  Charles  P.,  Corpus. 

CtAsais  II. 
Barker,  Peter,  Brasenose. 
Barnes,  Walter  L.,  All  Simla. 
Bartholomew,  Arthur  C,  Trinity. 
Bowen,  FraniriB  B.  3.,  New  College. 
Bradley,  Francis  H,,  Univeraity. 
Brooks,  William  J.,  Corpus. 
BnrDS.  William,  Univereity. 
Cremer,  Qabriel  H.,  Now  College. 
Dasent,  John  B..  Ch.  Ch. 
Deedes,  Brook,  Ch.  Ch. 
Grant,  Cyril  F.,  Balliol. 
Heygate,  William  A.,  New  College, 
nbert,  Owen,  Corpus. 
Lee.  Philip  E„  BalUol. 
Liddell,  Adolphns  Q.  C,  Balliol. 
Liudsell,  Henry  M.,  Trinity. 
Madan,  Arthnr  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Hichell,  Bowland  L.  N.,  Ch.  Cb. 
Uowat,  John  L.  Q.,  Eieter. 
Priest,  William  J.,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Bodgera,  Robert  H.,  Brasenose. 
Btaabridge,  John  W.,  Kew  College. 
Style,  Prederiok  N.,  Linooln. 
Swinbonrne,  Alfred  J.,  Queen's. 
Tail,  Charles  W.  A.,  Queen's. 
Todd,  George,  BaUiol. 
Were,  Edward  A.,  New  College. 

Cuasis  m. 
Bromfield,  Samuel,  Ch.  Oh. 
Churchill,  Charles  J.  S.,  Corpni. 
Colly er,  D'Arcy  B,,  Corpna. 
Cope,  Alfi«d  D.,  Wad  ham. 
Dn  Boulay,  Jamog,  Wadham. 
Fletcher,  Philip,  Magdalen. 
Fo»,  Charles  W.,  Cb.  Ch. 
Qaye,  Arthur.  Oriel. 
Hasell,  George,  Queen's 
HntahingS,  Charles  B.,  Trinity. 
Jonea,  Alfred  T„  Exeter. 
Measervy,  Alfred,  Eieter. 
Mogg,  William,  Eieter. 
Bowlatt,  Jamea  C.,  Oriel. 
Soott,  Samnel  Q.,  Magdaleo. 
Tidswell,  Samnel  W.,  Worcester. 
Tnmer,  Herbert  W.,  St.  Joha'a. 
Walter,  Arthnr  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wheeler,  Arthnr  F.,  Brasenose. 
"arde,  Walter  B.  8.,  Trinitj. 


In  Scunttio  Ifoth.  <t  Phya. 


Taylor,  Willism  W.,  Qoeen's. 
Walbmth,  Frederick  A.,  Brasenose. 
Watson,  John  h.,  Brasenose. 


Clibsis  II. 
H«I,  Fnuik,  Magdalen. 
Moir,  Bobert  Jo.,  Magdalen 
Owen,  Thomas  W.,  Jeans. 


Cussii  m. 
Brookes,  James,  Pemlweko. 
Darbishire,  Samuel  D.,  BaUiol. 
Lea,  Beginald,  Biaaenose. 
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Otiaais  rv. 
Ayrizj,  Cbu-tsB,  New  College. 
Crofta,  WilliBm  C,  Morton. 
HbtHsod,  William  H.,  PembrokB. 
Unaee;,  Edwpi  R..  Eiet«r. 
Moor,  QUbert  C.  ¥.,  Worcester. 

Serentf -six  others  pagaed. 
Examinm. 
a.  BawlinBOn. 
Q.  W.  Kitcbin. 
O.  B.  Thorl^. 
T.  Fowler. 
In  Scientia  Naturaii. 
Clauii  I. 
Barcl&y-Tbompaon,  J.,  Qneeii's. 
BnniDgton-Wai^,  M.  J.,  Magdalen  HaU. 
Hi<^B,  Fredsriok  J.,  Magdalen. 
Jowitt,  John  P.,  Kietor. 
Lewia,  William  J.,  Oriel. 
Malan,  Arthur  N.,  Oriel. 
Pearoe,  Aleiander,  Trinity. 
SampBOD,  Edward  F,,  St,  Jobn's. 
Talbot,  Frederick  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Taylor,  Bobert  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
CLAasia  n. 
Boawell,  Bobert  B.,  Lincoln. 
TomlinaOD,  ^rbeii,  Ch.  Ch. 


Sersnty-nine  otben  ptused. 
Bxaminvri. 
D.  Thomas. 
W.  Ebbou. 
H.  Deaoa. 

In  Jaritprudentia  el  HUt,  Mod, 
Clabsis  I. 
Brown,  Archibald,  Ch.  Ch. 
ChaTaBse,  Frauoia  J.,  Corpna. 
Craik,  Henry,  Balliol. 
Enoi,  Edwud  A.,  Herton. 


CLAasis  It. 
Biokersteth,  Bobert,  CorpoB. 
Blo«(,  Heniy  B.,  Wadham. 
Braithwuto,  Walter,  Wadhsm. 
Carnegie,  James.  Ch.  Ch. 
Cook,  WilliBm  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Dawnay,  Hon.  Qay  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Evans,  Blyston  E.,  Eieter. 
Hill,  Geoffrey,  Eieter. 
Lipscomb,  WUlisjn  H.,  University. 
Lowe,  Charles  B.,  Worcester. 
Mercer,  Heniy  C,  Exeter. 
PoTBih,  John  a,,,  Univeraity. 
Baid,  Bobert,  Woroester. 

Clabbis  in. 
Aibnthnot,  George,  Ch.  Ch. 
Baker,  Charles  C.  M.,  Worcester. 
Colt -Williams,  Edw.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Corniah,  Bobert,  Oriel. 
Goner,  Haden,  Ch.  Ch. 

Derington,  Thomaa  J.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Hardy,  Alfred  H.,  Worcester. 

HeBthoote,  Arthor  M.,  Otiel. 

HiU,  Henry  6.  M..  BaUioI. 

Hughes- Hogbes,  Walter  O.,  Wadham. 

Kent,  OBbome  C,  Trinity. 

Uaogens,  Allan  6.  M.,  Qneen's. 

O'DriiooU,  William  J.,  St.  John's. 

Bogers,  Walter  F.,  Balliol. 

Seymoor,  Henry  H,  C,  New  CoII^e. 

Bmythe,  George  E.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Steward,  Arthur  B.,  Magdalen. 

Stirling,  Arthnr  F.  Q.,  Magdalen. 

Walter,  John  H.  F.,  Merton. 

Weloh,  William,  Eieter. 

Williaauon,  Frederick  C.,  Pembroke. 

Wright,  Aithnr  J.,  Eieter. 


TJNIVEESnT  HOKOTTBS. 
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Climu  IV. 
Hmbr,  H«nr7  W.,  Wkdham. 


B.B.  ClifboQ. 
E.  Chspman. 
J.  F.  Payne. 


C.  W.,  Bottae. 
Colchester. 
C.  L.  BhAdweU. 


MODKEATIOKS. 
Teim  Trin.  1869. 


In  Liu.  Or.  et  Lot. 
1. 


1 


I»  Lite.  Math. 
I. 


Abbot,  Hetii7  N.,  Goipna. 
Allen,  Cb&rles  G.  B.,  Herton. 
Allen,  WilliBm  D.,  Hagdslen. 
BoUaod,  Willuuo  £.,  Herton. 
Brooke,  John  E.,  Oriel. 
Batler,  Cbarle*  8.,  Magdalen. 
Frmcr,  James,  Balliol. 
Figgina,  Bobert  L.,  Balliol. 
niingworth,  John  E.,  Corpus. 
Jameoon,  George  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Jeans,  George  S.,  Pembroke. 
Lesdam,  Isaac  S.,  UmverBitj. 
I.ee,  Arthnz  N.,  Balliol, 
Lewis,  James  8.,  Ch.  Cb. 
Hacan,  Beginald  W.,  Univeriitj. 
Merryweather,  John  H.  W.,  Trinity. 
Moore,  Aabrey  L.,  Exeter. 
HoTBhead,  Edmund  D.  A.,  New  College. 
Nicholson,  Edward  W.  B.,  Trinity. 
Ormerod,  Joseph  A.,  Corpus. 
Phillips,  Charles  B.,  New  College. 
Pope,  Henry  U.  B„  St.  John's. 
Sbine,  John  H,,  Corpna. 
Smith,  Waller  P.,  New  College. 
Vinoent,  Charles  P..  New  Cidlege. 
Wallace,  Edwin,  Linooln. 

n. 

Ady,  Frands  E.,  Exeter. 
Alfoid,  Bobert,  Wadham. 
Arnoid,  Ernest  P.,  Balliol. 
Bemays,  Ernest  L.,  New  College. 
Berry,  Digby  M,,  Magdalen. 
Bingham,  William  O.  B.,  Pembroke. 
Brown,  Frederick  J.,  Braoenoee. 
Clerk,  John  F.,  DniTBrgity. 
Cook,  Herbert  K.,  Trinity. 
Conrthope,  George  J.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Davis,  Bichaid  C..  Qneen's. 
Davy,  James  S.,  Balliol. 
Dibben,  Harry  F.,  Pembroke. 
Dncat,  WiUiom  M.  G.,  Balliol. 
Fitigetald.  John  V.,  Balliol. 
Gibson,  Thomas  M.,  Trinity. 
'Gregory,  Fraads  A.,  Corpus. 


Anthony,  Edwin,  Ch.  Ch. 

I  Bickmore,  Cbariea  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 

I  Dodd,  John  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 

'  Edmundson,  George,  Magdalen. 

;  Johnston,  Henry  H.,  BalUol. 

I  Pope,  Henry  M.  B.,  St.  John's. 

{  Backer,  Arthnr  W.,  ~ 
I 


Buhleigh,  George  B 
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Hartlaj,  John  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 
HoUhcote,  Thomas  Q.  J.,  Woroester. 
HnttoD,  Artbur  W.,  Eietar. 
Little,  William,  Corpiu. 
Loch^,  Lewis  T.,  Gieter, 
Uahan,  ThoniBa  O.  8.,  Triiiitj. 
MillB,  Frederick  C,  Umveraity. 
Payne,  Edw.  J.,  Charaley'B  Hall. 
Pearaon,  Charles  H.,  Trinity. 
Pope,  Richard  W.  M.,  WorccBter. 
ProBBer,  Walter  B.,  Bngenose. 
Frothero,  Hoary  A.,  Balliol. 
Bteirart,  WiUiam  J.,  Eietar. 
Stone,  Frederick  W.,  BiasenOBe. 
Walker,  WUliam  G..  Eieter. 
West,  Bamael  H.,  Cb,  Ch. 
WoodhoDse,  SamBel  H.,  UuiveTsity. 

III. 
Biirtlett,  Ellia  A.,  St.  Huy  Hall. 
Crattirell,  ClemeDt  A.  W.,  University. 
Faber.  Reginald  S.,  Dniversity. 
Haygarth,  (Yederick,  New  College. 
King,  Thomas  M,,  Qiieeii'B. 
Hammatt,  Aithnr  B.,  Balliol. 
Plonkett,  Hon,  Bandall  E.  8.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Scratchloy,  Philip  A.,  Unjyenity. 
Thomber,  Bogh,  Que    ' 
WetheraU,  Henry  E., 


Berrj,  John  H.,  Cb.  Ch. 


C.  W.  Sandford. 
J.  B.  King. 

H.  a.  Woods. 
H.  C.  Ogle. 


O.  8.  Ward. 

V.OtUt. 

F.  Chancellor. 


Term  Hich.  1869. 


In  Lilt.  Or.  et  Lot. 
I. 
Bode,  John  E.,  New  College. 
Davidson,  Lionel,  New  Collie. 
Dowding,  Arthur  J.  C,  Now  College. 
Goodwin,  Al&«d,  Balliol. 
Gregory,  Benjamin  A.,  BrasenOBe. 
Heberden,  Charles  B.,  Balliol. 
Hill,  Thomaa,  Qneen'H. 
Hindmarsh,  T.,  Trinity. 
Irwin,  Sidney  J,,  Eieter. 
Perdval,  Lovibond  J.  E.,  Brasanose. 
Pitcaira,  David  L.,  MagdaJcn. 
Treraenheere,  8.  Q.,  Now  CoUege. 

n. 

Bickmore,  Charles  E.,  Cfa.  Ch. 
Birkett,  Daniel  U,,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bonroliier,  A.  E.  MeN.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bradley,  Edward.  Wadham, 
Bryoe,  John  A.,  Balliol. 
Bnahnell,  A.  J.  de  H.,  St.  Edm.  H. 
Callendar,  James  M.,  Oriel. 
Collins,  William  E,  W.,  Jesos. 
Davenport,  Al fired,  Balliol. 
Deane,  Balph  H.,  Trinity. 
Forty,  Edwaid  E..  Ch.  Ch. 
Graham,  Bntherford  J.,  Balliol. 
Gray,  Robert  D.  H.,  Brasenose. 
Harvey,  Frederick  B.,  New  College. 
Hint,  Henry  E.,  Queen's. 


In  Due.  Math. 


Anson,  Frederick  H.,  Balliol. 
Browne,  Frederiok  H.,  Wadham. 
Cooper,  Henry  8.,  All  Sonla. 
Foster,  Wm.  B.,  Univeraity. 
Harrison,  Edmund  G.,  Herton. 
Spencer,  Abraham,  Brasenose. 
Wilson,  John  C,  Balliol. 


Gwilliam,  George  H.,  Jeans. 
Junes,  Darnel,  Jesos. 
Sogers,  Charlea  F,,  Trinity. 
Walker,  Balpb,  All  SodIs. 
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HoUams,  Fraderiok  W.,  Trinity. 
Homer,  George  W.,  Balliol. 
Jacob,  Emeat  H,,  Corpns. 
JohnBtanB.  Pieroe  de  L.  H.,  Balliol. 
Eenitall,  Arthur  Q.,  MertoD. 
Niven,  Robert,  Lincoln. 
Palmer,  Joaepli  B,,  Woroeater. 
Fetera,  Prank  H.,  Balliol. 
FoTBb,  Alfted,  Balliol. 
Pritoluud,  Bicliard  H.,  JomiM. 
Bedpath,  Henr;  A.,  Queen'a. 
Eiohmond,  Hemy  I.,  Balliol. 
Bider,  Thomas  J.,  Brasenose. 
Bobin,  Charles  J,,  UniverHity. 
SomeTH- Smith,  Bobert  V.,  Merttfn. 
Bortoea,  Ajitboo;,  Corpna. 
Turner,  John,  Eieter. 
Walker,  Balph,  All  Soala. 
Walters,  Baddyffe,  Dnivermty, 
Wight,  Alfred,  New  Collie. 
Wilmot,  FrandH  K.  W.,  Trinity. 
Woods,  Edmund  L.,  Qneen'a. 
ToUDK,  Alexander,  Ch.  Ch. 

ni. 

Addy,  BidDOT  O.,  Linooln. 
Alexander,  Jamei  A.,  Queen's. 
Baiuior.Uaariae,  S.  A..,  Nvw  College. 
BridBOD,  EartT,  Dniveraitj. 
Brown,  Eerbc^  E.,  Queen'i. 
Comins,  John  W.  D.,  Eiet«r. 
Cowie,  Arthur  T.  C,  Oriel. 
Franoia,  Chaiiea  H.,  BrasenoM. 
Grifflthe,  Thomas  W.,  Cb.  Ch. 
Hoinea,  William,  Jesna. 
Holme,  OeoT^  A.,  UniTerdty. 
Jonea,  John,  Jesus. 
Maude,  Charles  B.,  Eieter. 
Milea,  Ednord,  Trinity. 
Osborne,  Bydney  B.,  University. 
Fatten,  James,  Ch.  Ch. 
Plommer,  Bowland  T.,  Pembroke. 
Bandall,  William  B.,  Jeaoa. 
Bjckorda,  Arthur  Q.,  Braaenoee. 
flilTeater,  Ernest  F.,  University. 
Smith,  Samuel  A.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Btnrgis,  Joliaa  R.,  Balliol. 
Weatherly,  Frederick  E,,  Biasenose. 
Wrottealey,  Franoia  J.,  Woroetter. 


UadtnUon. 

W.  W.  Hetty. 
J.  R.  King. 
H.  G.  Woods. 
H.O.Ogle. 


Borth.  Price. 

F.  Otter. 

F.  ChoDceUDT. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

MATHEMATICAL  TBIFOS. 
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Ds.  Hutog  (2),  TTinJef. 
I  Elliott  (1),  Jolm's. 
■J  Hoir,  Christ's. 
[Wsjinouth.  Queens'. 

Wright,  Chriat'j. 

Carpmaei,  John's. 

Lock,  CaiDs. 

CrodiVay,  Emmsnaal. 

Bairatt,  Trinity. 

{GibiOD,  Queens'. 
Hajden,  Trinity. 
Kemp,  Pembroke. 
Smith,  G.,  John's. 
Blenldron,  EmmauiiQl. 
Smith,  Cains. 
Chamberlain  y,  John's. 
Norton,  John's. 
/Bennett,  J.  B.,  John's. 
\  Boutflower  y,  John's. 
Bobineon,  John's. 


Fopham,  Downing. 
Leeg,  Trinity. 
/Bodkin,  King's. 
\Peacey,  Clare. 
Enstace,  John's. 
I  Drake,  John's. 

<  Gaakell,  Trinity. 
(.Hill,  Catherine's. 
I  Barnes,  John's. 

<  Firth,  Emmannel. 
[wUes,  Sidney. 

Cossels,  John's. 
Eaye,  Emmanuel. 
Blakestey,  King's. 
Hewiaon,  John's. 
Bakewell,  John's. 
Haomichael,  Donning. 
Templeton,  Trinity. 
Willoocks,  Catherine's. 


SINIOB   OFTlHCa. 


Ds.  Entty,  Pembroke. 
Ixingridge,  Trinity. 
rBownes,  Trinity. 
;  Hatteraley- Smith,  Emmanuel. 
|.Roath,  John's. 
Ilbbetson,  John's. 
\Storrs,  Pembroke. 
Hethnen,  Trinity. 
[■Allen,  Sidney. 
<  Hutohinson,  Cains. 
[,  Reynolds,  John's. 
Cochrane,  John's. 
/  Leapolt,  Cains. 
\Vinter,  John's. 
Pearson,  Hogdalen. 
Gray,  Clare. 

(Bull,  Corpoe. 
Colgrove.  Pembroke. 
Reed,  John's. 
Rodwell  a,  Emmannel. 


■!2 


ey,  Em 


uoel. 


).Hawzby,  Jesus. 
I  Kemply,  Trinity. 
\Oxlana,  John's. 
I  Dnff,  Trinity. 
\Statham,  Christ's. 
fHodaon,  Trinity  H. 
<  Soott  fi,  Peter's. 
IWatson,  Christ's. 
Bushton,  Emmannet. 

{Edwardes  0,  Trinity. 
Fenton,  Sidney. 
Preston,  John's- 
(Corfe,  Jesus. 
Seid  a,  Christ's. 


i^: 


1,  John' 


Ds.  r  Dent,  Trinity. 
J  Hoggins,  Trinity. 
1  Meek,  Trinity. 
[vigor.  Trinity  H. 
Gat«s,  Sidney. 

{Bott,  Caius. 
Hebert,  Christ's. 
Jones,  Glare. 
J  Banham,  John's. 
IPitt-TaylOT,  Trinity. 
Haodona,  John's. 

'  In  all  cases  of  eqoallty  the  names  are  bracketed.  The  fl)^res  (1)  at 
respectively  the  Senior  and  Jnnior  Smith's  priiemen.  a  donotaa  ths 
was  in  the  first  olass  of  the  ClaMioal  Tripos ;  0  in  the  seoond  j  7  in  Uu 
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\Eidgirfty,  Trinity. 
Bous&eld,  John's. 
Husgrare,  John's. 
Akroyd,  Trinity. 
Foster,  Trinity. 
Fenirick,  Trinity  H. 
Hackeazie,  Cnrpns. 
Noble,  Pembroke. 
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J  Bell,  Corpus. 
<  Lswe,  C<nT>uB. 
(.Lnwnda,  cWe, 

Powlett,  Hon.  B.  O.,  Tri 

GibsoD,  Peter'e. 

JackMm,  Chriat'l. 

Uorle;,  S.  H.,  Trinitj. 


Baeoe,  A.  D.,  loWg. 
BrawDa,  Downing. 
Gibba,  Qoeens'. 
Provia,  Qaeena'. 
Hey,  John's. 
StoksB,  Trinitj. 


CLASSICAL  TBIPOS. 


Donglu  Close  Eichmoad,  H.A.,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Heni7  Jackson,  H.A.,  Trinity  College, 

FniDdi  Cotterell  HodgHon,  U.A.,  King's  College. 

John  Peile,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 

Ch&rles  Walter  Moule,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

William  Ch&rles  Oreen,  H.A.,  King's  College. 


Ds./HaUam,  John's. 
\Beid,  Christ's. 
Wmt,  Trinity. 
Dnniford,  King's. 
Colbeck,  Trinity. 
BobMts,  Cking. 


{Ererard,  King's. 
Harris,  King's. 
Bodwd],  EroroanDet. 
Shupe,  Christ's. 
{Gardner,  Clirist's. 
Boond,  Trinity. 


.   Boys,  Jeans. 
Cotterill,  John's. 
Cowie,  Jesns. 
Lee,  Jesns. 
Heats,  Trinity. 
Stevens,  Magdalen. 
Howard,  Trinity. 
/Latham,  Trinity. 
IPearmau,  Peter's. 
I  Bennett.  Jobn's. 
<  Bettg,  Pambrolio. 
I  Lane,  Catherine's. 
BdwBJiJefl,  Trinity, 

{Catton,  Corpus. 
Oliver,  Christ's. 


{ Anderson,  F.  E.,  Trinity. 
Carlisle,  Trinity. 
Townaend,  Trinity, 
Warren,  Corpas, 
Fitzherbert,  Trinity. 
(St.  Leger,  Catherine's. 
\  Small,  Corpus. 
r Allen,  Corpna. 
i  Hart,  John's. 
LMaeon.  Trinity. 

{Neole,  Trinity, 
Soott,  Peter's. 
Woods,  Trinity. 
rAndetson,  W.  H.,  TVinity. 
i  Biadihaw,  John's. 
LWaltham,  Peter's. 


-{ fihind,  Christ's. 
{.WatkioB,  John's, 
I  HoBie,  Trinity. 
tOwen,  Trinity, 
(Chamberlain,  John's. 
)  BtchardBOn,  Trinity. 

HiUs,  Pembroke. 

Boatflower,  John's 

Colling,  Christ's. 

Waoe,  Trinity. 

{Dnnn,  Cath^ine's. 
Howlett,  John's. 
PeroiTa),  John's. 
Savage,  Trinity. 


I  Rhodes,  Trinity 
<  Roberts,  Sidney. 
[Woodoock,  Magdalen. 
Heath,  Trinity. 


/Balfour,  Trinity. 
'iSohotfield,  Trinity. 

Hick,  Eramanoel. 

Horaley,  Corpns. 

Browne,  Trinity. 

Fletcher,  Cains, 
I  Collin,  Emmannel. 
\  Wyatt,  Qneena'. 

Headlam,  Trinity, 

BeachonA,  Cains. 
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LAW  TBIP03. 


J.  T.  Abdj,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Hall. 

B.  CEunpbell,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall. 

Eagh  Ctewie,  H.A.,  Trinity  Collie. 

J.  W.  Willis-Bimd,  H.A.,  Oonville  and  Gaiiu  College. 


Mazon,  Trinity. 
(Childe,  Corpna. 
i  FitzgCTald,  ChriBt'a. 
|,8ta£irth.  EnunoDDi 
Wood,  King's. 


Whigham,  Trini^. 
Colrin,  Trinity  H. 
Wii,  Trinity. 
Browne,  John's. 
Felham,  Hon.  T.  H.  \ 
Dnncsn,  Pembroke. 


Popham,  Downing, 

Uasters,  Magdalen. 

Phillipa,  Trinity. 
i  Ballantine,  Trinity  B 
\Danooo,  Trinity  H, 

Abraham,  Trinity  H. 


Mybnigh,  Trinity  H 
Gschea,  John's. 
Mood,  Qneena'. 
Emaraon,  Trinity  H. 
Jones,  Trinity. 
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INDEX. 


N.B.    The  Sgoies  between  [    ]  reter  to  Port  I. 


A>iKasLt  AcciciNT. — Trial  of  tbe  brake- 
men  of  the  gooda- train,  87. 

AbtssiniaN  Was. — Supplement&r;  vote 
aeked  and  voted,  [131] ;  disuktiEfac- 
tioa  at  ooat,  [ib.]  ;  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  tlie  B&ir, 
[132]. 

AccmiNTS. — Hunting  in  Torkaliira,  11 ; 
Fall  of  a  chimnoy-italk  in  Qlaagow, 
17 ;  Fall  of  &  railwaj  arch  at  Bethnal 
Qreen.  18i  Mr.  Dnice,  Q.C.,  37;  Dela- 
bole  Slate  Qoarries,  Cornnall,  39; 
Bev.  JulioB  M.  Elliott  on  the  Schieok- 
horn,  B2. 

Acton,  Sib  John  G.  E.  D.,  cnated  Baron 
Acton,  376. 

AiiKtui,TT,  Cntiee  of  the  Lords  of,  86. 

AmnKALTT  O&CANiZATroH,  DisooBtioii  in 
House  of  Canunona  on,  [138]. 

AsMlRALTT  CoNTBACTS,  DiscuBSJon  in 
House  of  Commons  on  the  mode  of 
making,  [140]. 

AluU&HA  ClaiuS, — Foaition  of  contro- 
versy at  beginning  of  year,  [2]  ;  re- 
jection of  the  Reverdj  Johnson  Treat;, 
[192]  ;  diaciusion  in  Hoose  of  Lords, 
fib.]  1  in  House  of  Commons,  [193]  ; 
details  of  the  Reverdy  JohnBon  Treat;, 
[ZSa]  :  statement  of  Mr.  Motley  as  to 
itB  rejection,  [2SS] ;  despatch  uf  Mr. 
Fish,  [286]  -,  answer  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, [288]  :  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
[296]  ;  oarrespondence  between  H.  U. 
and  17.  S.  Ooveminents,  260, 

AxDBMHOTT,  Visit  of  Her  M^'osty  to,  36. 

Aholesbt,  Count;  of,  Hon.  W.  O.  Stan, 
ley,  appointed  Lonl  Lieutenant,  273. 

AnnoUA,  Sir  B.  C.  C.  Pine,  appointed 
Governor,  273. 

Aboyll,  Dukb  of,  Statement  on  Indian 
Finance  and  Railways,  [143] ;  lays 
before  the  House  of  Ltnrds  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill,  [1631. 

Aeui  CoNTinQBKT,  Fbancb. — Marshal 
Niel's  statement  in  French  Chambers, 
[214]. 


AtiTT  EariMATM  moved  bj  Mr.  Card, 
well,  [132]  J  carried,  [133]. 

Abt,  Betrospect  of,  [352]. 

Abtbub,  Pbihci,  Visit  to  Iielaod,  33. 

Abunobl  Soclcn,  [363]. 

Ascot  B4C(s,  the  Cap  Day,  6S. 

Ambmbd  Taibs,  Mr.  Iiowe's  plan  for  re- 
adjnsting,  [123]. 

AusTBALiA,  South,  Sir  James  FergnsBOD, 
Bart.,  appointed  Governor,  272. 

Adstbalia,  Wistbbn,  F,  a.  Weld,  ap- 
pointed Governor,  273. 

Atbton,A.  a.,  to  be  Hrst  Commissioner 
of  WoAa,  275. 


Irish  Church  Bill,  [84]  j   Speech  o 
third  reading,  [67]  i  remai^  on  Mr. 
F^wcett'a    motion    oondemnatory    of 
restrictions  on  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  [16S]. 

Ballot,  The. — Mr.  Brace,  the  Home  Se- 
CretBjj,  states  his  experience  at  laat 
election  converted  him  to,  [16]. 

Banbbupict  Bill,  brought  in  by  Sir  R. 
Collier,  Attomoy-GeneiBl,  [170]:  di«. 
CUBsion  on  second  reading,  n78]  j 
and  in  Committee,  [178]  ;  second  redd- 
ing in  House  of  Lords  moved  by  the 
Laid  Cbaooellur,  [tb.]  ;  reRn-red  to  » 
Select  Committee  and  passed,  [174]. 

Babbaimbb,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bawson  appointed 
Governor,  273. 

Babnet,  CoUiaion  on  Great  Northern 
Railway  at,  65. 

Bazliy,  Trokab,  made  a  Baronet,  276. 

BeLoIanS,  Kino  or  the. — Arrival  at 
Windaor.lSl ;  presentation  of  national 
addresB  at  Buckingham  Palace,  133 ; 
and  one  from  the  National  Rifle  Asao- 

d.ao».  [»j ,  . 


Maazton  HoiiM,  13? ;  Ktnm  to  Bel- 
ginm,  138. 

Brlqiuh,  Tiait  of  the  Eoglish  VoIdd- 
teera  to.  97. 

Bbll,  Stdnit  Shttb.  knighted,  27G. 

BlNoLET,  Boiler  Eiploaion  at,  65. 

BioaiAPHt,  Works  of,  [3S4]. 

Bishops,  ™ie  Episcopate. 

BLACirsiABS  Brido*.  opened  by  the 
Qoeeu,  121. 

Blackwall,  Murder  and  snidde  at,  19. 

Blunt'b  HirroKi  or  tbi  Ebfokhation, 
[337]. 

Boat  Kace9,  Oiford  and  CBmbridge,  24  i 
Intoni>tioiial(HaTan1aiidOifDrd),86. 

BowLis,  AsHiBAi.  Sii  William,  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  273, 

BiADt,  BioRT  HoH.  Maziire,  made  & 
Baronet,  272. 

B&iNDENBUBO  Stnoo,  Repl;  of  the  Kiog 
of  Prussia  to  a  depatatioD  from,  [273]. 

Bright,  Hh.,  Speech  on  Irisb  Church 
Bill.  [35] )  letter  to  his  constitneDts 
at  BimuDgbom.  [711  i  eiplanation 
asked  in  House  of  Lords  by  Lotd 
Caims  fVom  OoTemment  respecting 
it.  [82];  roply  by  Lord  QraoTille, 
|;ib.j!  Colonel  North  brings  the  8ub- 
jeot  before  the  Honso  of  Commong. 
[92]  ;  Mr,  GUdstone'a  reply,  [tb.J 

Briotol,  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
CoDgreu  at,  102  ;  dreadful  cata- 
strophe at  the  theatre.  152, 

Bbttish  Ar9i>ciation,  Annual  Meetingat 
Eieter,  [874]. 

Brouodtoh,  Lord,  Obitnaiy  notice  of, 
158. 

Brucb,  Hon,  P.  J.,  to  be  Page  of  Hononr 
to  Her  M^eaty,  272. 

Bruce,  Mb..  moreB  for  appointment  of 
Commitlfle  on  Mnnidinl  and  Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  [16]  ;  declares  his 
couTeraion  to  the  ballot  ftom  Ub  ex- 

Cenoe  at  last  election,  [ib.] ;  brings 
rard  Habitual  Criminals  BiU, 
[176]. 

Budget,  Baglisb,  [121]  ;  vide  Financial 
Statement,  Indian,  [IM] ;  French, 
[208]  !  Spanish,  [267t 

BuBNoa  Atreb,  H,  Q,  McDonnell  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Legation  at,  273. 

Bri;Ll0N  in  Bank  of  England  and  Bank 
of  France,  [202], 

Buil.8,  Pafal,  [267]. 

BuBOOB-  —The  Civil  Qorertior  mnideied 
by  prieBta,  [254]. 


Cadii,  C.  FmwiLLiAH,  to  be  Attomey- 
Oeneral  for  Tobago,  872. 

Caiekb,  Lord,  asks  explanation  in  Hoose 
of  Lords  Atom  Oovemment  retpeotiog 
Mr.  Bright's  Letter  to  his  Constituents 
at  Birmingham,  [82]  i  speech  on  Irish 
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Church  Bill,  [69];  atates  terma  of 
com|)romise  arranged  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville on  Irish  Church  Question,  [115]. 

Cairns,  Willi  ah  Willi  notdn,  to  be 
Lientenant-Govemor  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, 272. 

Cambridge  UNivEsarTT. — J.  B.  Seeley, 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  276  j 
Honours,  284. 

Cahfbell,  HELrOBD,  to  be  President  of 
the  Conncil  of  the  Turks'  and  Caiooa 
Islands,  272, 

Camtx  RBURT,ARCHBiaBOF  Of. — Enthrone- 
ment in  Canterbnry  Cathedral,  9i 
Speech  in  House  of  Lords  on  LHsh 
Chnrch  Bill,  [76] ;  serious  illness, 
[170]. 

Cape  of  Good  Hopi, — B.  Graham  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs,  273;  H.  M.  H. 
Orpen  to  be  Snb-CoUeotor  of  Cus- 
toms at  Cape  Town,  ib. ;  C.  W.  Pear- 
ton  to  be  Sab-CoUeotor  of  Customs  at 
Fort  Al&ed,  ih. 

Cabdwbll,  Mb,,  moves  Army  Estimates, 

E132]  i  speech  on  army  of  reseire, 
isf]. 

Carlisle, — Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin  to  be 
Bishop,  275. 

"Carnatic,"  wreck  of  the,  92;  official 
inquiry,  138. 

Careinoton,  Lobd, — Trial  for  an  as- 
sault, 79, 

Cartspoet,  Lord,  moves  address  in 
House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the 
Boyal  Speech,  [7]. 

Cabtblar,  SbHor,  proposes  an  amnesty 
for  poUtioal  oflbnoes  in  Spain,  [25G]  ; 
speech  in  Spanish  Cortes  on  the  state 
of  Spain  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, [262]. 

Cattle  Dibbabe.— Two  Bills  brought  in 
for  the  Prevention  of  Contagious 
Diseases,  [17]  j  Lord  Eobort  Mon- 
tagu moves  the  second  reading  of 
his  Bill,  [(!).] ;  debate  and  rejection, 
[18]  1  Qovemment  measure  intro- 
dncod  by  Mr,  W.  E.  Forster,  [it.]  ; 
passed  into  law,  [ib.]. 

Caubtok,  Joseph,  knighted,  276, 

CBALONB.^Visit  of  the  Kmparor  Kapo. 
leon  to  the  Camp,  [222]. 

Cbambeelain.  The  Lord,  letter  to  ma- 
nagers of  London  Theatres  on  Inde- 
cency on  the  Stage,  7. 

Ohancrbt. — Sir  O.  M.  Oifflud  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  272. 

Cbaetebs. — Visit  of  Emperor  and  Em. 
pnss  of  the  French,  and  speech  of  tbe 
Emperor,  [220]. 

Cbaucie  Sooiett's  Publioamoms,  [823]. 

Chester,  The  Prince  of  Wales  at,  108 1 
opening  of  tbe  Town  Hall,  111. 

Cbbtaliee,  M,  Michel,  Speech  in  French 
Senate  on  tbe  Senatua  Consultain, 
[2M]. 

T 
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CaiLDlBS,  Hb.,  mores  Nav«l  EstmiaCea, 
[137] )  Cruise  in  the  Meditenanean 
along  with  Sir  Sydney  Docrea,  to.  S6. 

Chustian,  PitNCiss,  Birth  of  a  bod,  18 ; 
bis  cbriateniag.  32 ;  distribntes  prizoB 
of  National  Rifle  AsHooiatioD  at  Wim- 
bledon, 71. 

Clibsnddn,  Eabl,  Bep\j  to  Hr.  Fisb's 
deepalfh  OD  "  Alabama  "  ctajms,  [288]. 

Claml,  a.  B.,  appointed  Solicitor- Seue- 
ral  for  Scotland,  276. 

CoBBE,  C.  A,,  imipector  of  coontf  and 
borough  poUoe,  273. 

Cockle,  Jahbs,  knighted,  274, 

CoiNAOB,  Trk,  question  raised  in  Hooae 
of  Commona  for  public  disODssion, 
[146]. 

CoLlBKOOSi,  Sir  T.  E.,  to  be  Lieatenant 
of  LaaaTkBhini,  27£. 

CouRiDQE,  Sib  J.  D.,  speech  on  Irish 
Cbnrch  Bill,  [40] ;  introdaoea  the 
DniToreity  Tests  AboUtion  Bill,  [154]. 

CoLUiK,  Sir  B.,  brings  in  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  [170]. 

CoLLiaioM  IN  THE  Channil,  14;  On  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway,  85. 

Columbia,  Bbitish.— Anthony  HaagTare 
appointed  Govomor,  276. 

CoLUHBlA  UaBKBT,  Opening  of,  42. 

CoNQBEsa,  n.MTED  STATES,  Opened  on 
4Ui  March,  [261] ;  closed  on  10th 
April,  [282]  i  reassembled  in  Deoem- 
ber,  [301], 

Consols,  range  daring  year,  [201]. 

Convent  Case,  Th«.— TriiJ,  Saorin  «. 
Star.  177. 

COBE,  ICatob  or. — Extraordinary  oon- 
doct  and  intemperate  language,  [186]  ; 
attention  of  House  of  Conunona  drawn 
to  it  by  Mr.  Graves,  [187]  ;  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  degrade  and 
disqualify  hitii  for  his  offloe  of  mayor, 
[188];  discnesion,  [189]!  leave  given 
and  Bill  brought  in,  [191] ;  pnxeed. 
iDgB  stopped  ij  bis  resignation,  [tb.]. 

CoBN  Dun  to  be  aboliahed,  [123]. 

Cornwall. — Accident  at  Delabole  Slate 
Qnarries,  39. 

CoBONATiON  Oath. — Disonssions  in  Honse 
of  Lords,  [43];  Lord  Bedeadals's 
speech,  [ib.]  ;  Lord  Granville's,  [43]. 

Cotton,  Prioes  of,  [202]. 

CouTTS,  Miss  Busnm,  opens  Columbia 
Market,  42  ;  at  Camp  of  National  Kifle 
Asaociation  at  Wimbledon,  71. 

CBTffrAL  Palace. — Grand  public  festival 
in  honour  of  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  63 
conoerte  at,  [3&4]. 

C  UBA  N  Insurrection,  r«8olntion  of  Unitot 
States  HooBe  of  Bepresentativos  de 
daring  aympatby  with,  [£82]  ;  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  not  tc 
interfere,  [296];  Mr.  Somner'aBpeBoh, 
[287].  *^' 

CXJMBBBLAND  LoDQE,  Windsor,  Firo  at,  131 . 
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Debt,  vid«  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

De  Gbet  and  Bipon,  Earl,  a  £night 
of  the  Garter,  276. 

De  Lavalbttb,  Hab<iuis,  Speech  in 
French  Chambera  on  Foreign  Policy 
of  France,  [216]. 

DiRBT,  Earl,  Speech  in  House  of  Lords 
on  Irish  Church  Bill,  [62] ;  Protests, 
with  other  Peers,  against  its  thiid 
reading,  [104]  ;  Careerand  Character. 
[202])  Funeral,  116;  Obituary  Notice, 
158. 

Derbt,  Great  Flood  at,  H7. 

Derbt,  Tbb,  won  by  Pretender,  48. 

Db  Tablet,  Lord,  twom  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  CoDBcU,  272. 

Dlscou.ST,  Bank  rate  of,  [202]. 

DiSRABLI,  Mr.,  Speech  on  Introduction 
of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  [29]  ;  moves 
its  rejection,  [30]. 

DocETARDS,  Controversy  on  Yot«  for, 
[139]. 

Documents,  man  or  leas  National  and 


Drake,  W.  B.,  knighted,  274. 
Crownino  or  Seven  FisaRUiEN   hear 

SOUTHFORT,  7. 

Drucr,  Mr.,  Q.C,  killed  while   riding. 


Dublin,  Archbishof  or.  Speech  in 
House  of  Lords  on  Irish  Chntch 
BiU, [79]. 

Du  Canb,  Csablis,  to  be  Governor  of 
Tasmania,  272. 

Dudley  Gallebt,  The,  [360]. 

DvBOAX,  Doable  Execntion  at,  27. 


Earli,  H.,  made  a  baronet,  276. 
BARTBquAKE  in  Lancashire,  21. 
Eden,  Chablbs  Calvebt.  to  be  a  seoood 

Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's  Diplo- 
nuttio  Service,  272. 

Education,  A  tinnul  vote  moved  by  Ur- 
W.  B.  Forstcr,  [156]. 

Education,  vide  Endowed  Schoola  Bill, 
and  Scotland.  * 

Education,  Nattohal. — Debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  originated  by  Earl 
Hussell,  [169]  i  motion  by  Mr.  Melly 
in  Honse  of  Commons,  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  anhject,  [160]  i  Da- 
bate,  [161]  ;  motion  withdrawn,  [163]. 

EoTPr.—Differonoes  between  the  Saltan 
of  Turkey  and  the  Vioert^,  [273]  ; 
the  Vioeroy'a  defbnce  of  Ub  condnct, 
[ib.] ;  <ipe(iing  of  Sum  Oaiud,  [879]. 
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Eqtft,  Vicihot  or,  Arrival  in  Engluid, 
61  i  takes  np  hia  reBidence  at  Backing- 
hun  Falaoe,  ib. ;  viaitg  Her  M^egty 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  Cugtle,  62; 
dines  with  the  Prince  and  Prinoees  of 
WaJea,  63;  attends  leTiew  in  Windsor 
Park,  ib. ;  gland  public  ibstiTsl  at 
CrTstal  Palace,  jb, ;  leaves  Bucking- 
ham Palace  fur  Dover,  64. 

Elcro,  Lobd,  aeconds  the  rqection  of 
Irish  Church  Bill  on  third  reading, 
[66]  i  speech  on  eipedienoy  of  or- 
ganizing a  permanent  arm;  of  re- 
■ene,  [136]. 

Elkittions  in  Fkanci, — Interferenoe  of 
Qavemment,  [216] ;  speech  of  M, 
Thiers,  [261];  addroasea  of  candi- 
daCee,  [SI8] ;  distorbancea  during, 
[220];  result  of,  [221], 

ElBCTIO.VB,    PlBLIAHENTAKI     AND     HuNI- 

ciFAL .^Motion  to  appoint  Select  Com. 
mittee  to  ioquire  into  the  practice 
poTBued  in  oondncting,  [16]  ;  agreed 
to  and  appointed,  [17]  ;  presBntation 
of  report,  [•'■■l- 

Elliot,  Rioht  Hon.  H,G.,a  a.C,B.,276. 

Elt,  Rev.  Dr.  Herivale,  to  be  Dean  of, 
276. 

Ehibsoh  Tehnbnt,  Sib  J.,  Obittuoy  no- 
tice, 162. 

ENtxmBD  Schools  Bill,  brought  in  bj 
Mr.  Forster,  [148]  ;  olyeots  and  cha- 
racter of  the  meoaute,  [ib.]  ;  diacosaed 
in  the  Honae  of  Commona,  [160] ; 
second  reading  moved,  [ib.]  ;  referred 
to  a  Select  Comnuttee,  [161]  ;  modi- 
fied bj  them,  [til.] ;  Cummiaaioners 
nominated  and  Bill  read  a  third  time, 
[152]  ;  debates  on  measiue  in  House 
of  LOTds,  [it.]  j  reoeivesRoyalAssent, 
[IH]. 

Enolind,  History  of  the  year,  [1]. 

Bpibcopatb,  ENOLiBB.^Bill  for  increaae 
of,  introduced  by  Lord  Ljttelton, 
[166]i  r(!)ect«d,  168];. Bill  providing 


for  the  p 


t  of  B 


bury,  [168]  ;  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  bnt  limited  to  two  yearB, 
[170];  resignation  of  two  English 
Bishops  and  removal  of  a  third  by 
death,   before  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

Sib.]  ;  seriooB  iUnOBs  of  tbe  Primate, 
ib.]. 

Efsoh  Backs. —  The  Derby,  47  j  the 
Oaks,  60. 

Essu,  Sir  T.  B.  Western,  Loid  Lien. 
tenant,  274. 

Executions. — Uartin  Brown,  at  Lewes. 
6;  William  DoUd  and  John  H'Con. 
ville.  at  Dorhom,  27;  Uiohael  John- 
son, at  Manchester,  31;  William 
Steward,  at  Norwich,  98;  Jonah 
Detbridge,  at  Portland,  81;  William 
Taylor,  at  Bieter,  lOB  j  Jofeph  Welsh, 


at  Maidatone,  131;  Frederick  Hinson, 
at  Newgate,  146. 

ExETEB,  Bishop  Phillpotts  of.  Obituary 
notice,  162 ;  Dr.  Temple  appointed 
Bishop,  276. 

ExBTKB,  Eiecntion  at,  108. 

Exhibitions. — Boyal  Academy,  [362] ; 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
[360]  ;  the  Dudlev  Gallery,  [ib.]  ;  Old 
Bond  Street  Gallery,  [362] ;  French 
Gallery,  [ib.]  ;  Water  Colour  Insti- 
tute, (ib.l 

EiPKNorrusR,  Income  and,  of  tbe  Tear, 
270. 

EzPLOSio.'JS.^At  Woodsbntta  Colliery, 
StalToRiBhira,  16;  at  Highbrooks 
Colliery,  noar  Wigan.  32  ;  a  boiler  at 
Bingley,  66;  Femdale  Colliery,  67; 
Hanwortb  powder  mills.  60 ;   Nitro- 


Haydook  Colliery,  76 ;  fireworks,  at 
Bayswater,  lOS;  a  boiler,  at  tbe 
Brittania  Iron  Works,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, 143. 

ExpoBra,  Value  of,  comparative  state- 
ment, 201. 

EwBLL,  Murder  and  suicide  at,  148. 


Faibbaisn,  W.,  made  a  baronet,  276. 

Fawcktt,  Me,,  moves  resolution  oon- 
demnatory  of  restrictions  on  the 
BohoiarstupB  and  Fellowships  of 
Trinity  College,  Dablin,  167. 

Fknian  Convicts,  Helease  of,  [199]. 

Fenian  DBHONmuTiOH  ih  London  at 
funeral  of  Martin,  106. 

Fehousson,  Bib  Jameb,  to  be  Governor 
of  Sonth  Australia,  273. 

Fbbndalr  CoLLiBBT,  Eiplosion  at,  57. 

Financial  Stateuent. — Mr.  Lowe's  first, 
[121]  ;  &vourable  reception,  [126]  ; 
ot^jectioDB  raised  to  the  proposed  pre- 
payment of  certain  taxes  by  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  and  other  menibers,[127]  ;  diffi- 
cnlties  suggested  in  regard  to  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  money  market, 
[ISO]  1  retmvBB  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament, [ifr.]  ;  for  India,  [144]. 

FiKBBVKT  Pabk.  Opening  of,  84. 

FiBB  Insurance  Dutt  to  be  abotisbed, 

Pikes.- — Seed  warohonse  and  mill  at 
Hull,  6;  tbe  Sonth  London  Muaio 
Hall,  27  ;  Hop  wsrehouaea  at  Sonth- 
wark,  35  ;  AU  Sainta",  Walworth,  42 ; 
honse  at  PentonviUe  Hill,  64;  fire- 
work dealers  st  Bayswater,  104 ; 
house  at  Newington  Butts,  105 ; 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Park, 
130  i  at  Sandwich  Stteet,  Burton 
Cresoeot.  161. 

FiBEWOBi  Calahitt  at  Bayswater,  103. 
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Fish,  Uk.  HAinLiON,  United  States' 
SeoietBiy  of  State,  [S61]  ;  degpatoh 
on  "Alabama"  daimg,  [286]. 

FiTZFATXici,  J.  W.,  oreated  Baron  Caatls- 
toim,  276. 

Floods  in  the  Uidland  Connties,  146i 
in  Shropshira  and  North  Walee,  147. 

FlUNCB,  A^tation  against  renewine 
CommerciBl  Treaty  with  En  ' 
[200]  ;  political  gitnatioD,  [20." 
port  of  Hinigter  of  Finanoe, 
the  Budget,  [208]  t  opening  of  the 
Prench  Chambota,  and  speech  of  the 
Emperor,  [211]  ;  diBCusaion  on  law 
relative  to  pnblio  meetinofs,  [212]  ; 
the  armj  ooatingent,  [214]  j  amalga- 
mation between  French  ^d  Belgian 
lailways,  [2161;  speech  of  theEn 
at  Coimoi]  oft"   '     *""  ""     '  ' 


leDowing 
England, 

"2031  i  re. 

00,  [206]  i 


rf' State,  [ft. 


I.]  ;  debate  o 


,   [t6.]  ;   diBturbanoes,   [220]  ; 
the    pamphlet   "  L'Emperenr,"   [tbj  ; 
result  of  the  elections,  [221]. 
FUNILTN,  WlLLIiM   Hi  LBS,  to   bB   Civil 

Cummissioner  and  Collector  of  taxes 
for  the  Seyohelles  latauda,  272. 

Fbabee,  Col.  Jaheb,  a  C.B.,  276. 

Fbencb  Cqihbebs,  opening  on  18th 
January,  and  speech  of  the  Emperor, 
[211] ;  dissolution  of,  [218]  ;  post- 
ponement troiD  26th  October  of  day  of 
meeting  of  Sew  Chambers,  [2^] ; 
manifesto  of  opposition,  [244]  ;  opened 
on  29th  November,  [246]  ;  speech  of 
the  Emperor,  [id.] 

Fbench  GiLLERT,  Winter  Exhibition, 
[362]. 

French  Bkntes,  Flootuations  in,  [202]. 

FftlNCHTBBiTT,  PartisJ  agitation  against 
renewal  of,  [200]  i  speech  iu  ^encb 
Senate  of  M.  do  Forcade,  [240]. 

FoBEiQN  AND  COLONIAL  FoLicT,  Debates 
on  in  Parliament,  [192]. 

FOBEION    POLICT    OF    FRANCE,  SpMCtl   of 

Marqnia  do  Lavolette  in  French  Cham- 
ber, [216], 

FoftBiOM  Relations,  State  of,  at  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  [1]. 

FoH^riB,  Hb.  W.  E.,  introdnces  Bill  for 
prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals,  [IS]  ;  which  after  discussion 
passes  into  law,  [ib.] ;  moves  the 
annual  votes  for  pnblio  ednoation, 
[1681. 

Foi,  Wilson,  H.D,,  Physiciau  Extra- 
ordinary to  Her  M^eaty,  274. 

Frohb,  Major-General  E.,  Lieut.-Go- 
vemor  of  Quemsey,  273- 


Gahbia,  W.  H.  Simpson,  to  be  Collector 
of  Customs,  276. 

Gekoa,  Tai  Duke  or.  proposed  as  acan- 
didate  for  throne  of  Spain,  [259]. 

Qbuunt,  Nobth. — Parliament  opened 
by  King  of  Pmssia,  [270]  ;  closed. 
[271]. 

GirriBD,  Sib  G.  U.,  to  be  Jnd^  of  Ap- 
peal in  Chancery,  B77i  made  a  Prirj 
Councillor,  ib, 

GiLLABD,  B..  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  273. 

GLiDSTONE,  Mb.,  Speech  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  [3]  i  in  House  of  Commons  gives 
notice  of  motion  relative  to  Irish 
Chorch,  [9]  ;  explains  the  details  of 
his  Bill,  [2411  replies,  [44]  i  speech 
on  Haynooth  and  Rtgium  Danan 
Clause,  [62],  vide  Irish  Chnroh  Bill. 

Olasoow,  Fall  of  ohimney. stalk,  17. 

Qltmn,  O.  C,  created  Biaoa  Wolverton, 
276. 

Goodwin,  De.  Habvbt,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  27S. 

QoscBBN,  Ub.,  introduces  Bills  for 
amendment  of  Poor  Law  Bates  and 
Assessment,  [18]. 

GouoH,  Fibld-Habshal  ViscoujfT,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  164. 

Gbabam,  B.,  Collector  of  Customs  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  273. 

Gbant,  Genebal,  iasguration  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Dnited  Stetee,  [2791; 
proclamation,  [ib.]  ;  his  Cabinet,  281]  ; 
message  (o  Congress,  [301]. 

Geasvillb,  Eabl,  Speech  on  the  Coro- 
nation oath,  [49]  ;  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Irish  Church  Bill,  [72]  -,  Com- 
promise with  Lord  Cairns  on  the 
Irish  Church  BiU,  [115]. 

Qbeece. — Conference  at  Paris  on  diplo- 
matic rupture  with  Turkey,  [206]; 
recommendations  of  Conference,  [tb.]  ; 
diplomatio  relations  re-established, 
[ift.] 

Obevillb-Nuobyt,  F.  3,,  created  Baron 
Greville,  276. 

Grbt,  Earl,  Speech  on  Irish  Chorch 
Bill  in  House  of  Lords,  [78]  ;  in  Com- 
mittee moves  te  depart  from  the  nsaal 
course  of  postponing  the  preamble, 
[92]  ;  lays  on  table  of  House  of  Lords 
Bill  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
the  election  of  Scottish  and  Iriah  re- 
presentative Peers,  [IBO]. 

Grisi,  Haoamb.  Obituary  notice,  166. 

Guiana,  Bbitish,  John  Hampden  King 
to  be  Puisne  Judge,  272. 

GuBBNSKT,  M^jor- General  E.  Prome, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  273. 


Gales.  —Coast  of  Kent,  3 ;  Yorkshire,  ib. ; 
Chaoael,  14;  Chauiel  Islands,  23; 
Cornish  Coast,  (b. 


Habitual  Cbuiihaib  Bill.— iDtrodoced 


ISO.]  in: 

into  Honm  of  Lords  by  Lord  Kim. 
berlej,  [19]  ;  debate  od  seoond  reading 

And  ID  Cominittee,  [21]  i  ia  House  of 
CommoDS  brongbt  forward  by  Mr. 
Brace,  Home  Secretarj',  [175]  ;  passed 
irith  amendmeatB,  [176J. 

HlNWOKTB     POWDEB    MlLLS,    Eiplosiou 

at,  60. 
Habdt,  Ma.  Oatbok.ni,  Speecb  on  the 

Irish  CboTch  BUI,  [43]. 
Harbowby,  EjlKL  op,  on  second  reading 

of  Irish  Church  Bill  ia  House  of  Loids 

moves  its  rsjeotion,  [71]. 
Habtinoton,  Maxjuis  or,iDtrodaoes  Bill 

to  raise  Che  necessuy  ftmds  to  pnr- 

chase  tho  Telegraphs,  [141]. 
Hatchasd,  K»i.  T.  a.,  to  be  Bisbop  of 

Hanricias,  273. 
Hatdock,  Colliery  explosion  at,  75. 
HAias,  Ma.   Jusncc,  Obitoaij  notice, 

16a 
Hbndibson,  Colonbl,  to  be  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Metropolitan  Folios,  272. 
"  Hrbculis,"  H.H.S.,  Trials  of,  2. 
Hill,  Col.  Stbphbn  J.,  GoiemorofNew- 

fonndland,  274. 
HODOSON,  RoBiST,  Chief  Justice  of  Prince 

Edw&cd  Island,  knigbted,  273. 
HoLBOBN     Viaduct,    opened     by     the 

Queen,  121. 
Holt,  Mb.,  mores  the  reaction  of  Irish 

Chnrch  Bill  on  its  third  reading,  [651. 
HoHABD,   H.,  thiid    Secretary  in  H.M. 

Diplomatic  Serrice,  274. 
HowASD,  Loan  E.  Q.  F.,  created  Baron 

Howanl,  276. 
HoTLM,  Hdoh  William,  Chief  Jnstice 

of  Newfoundland,  knigbted,  273. 
HuoBES,  Biv.  HiNBT,  to  be  one  of  H.M. 

Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Bni^and,  272. 
HuoHES,  Ma.  T.,  ■   ■     ^  -   ""    ' 


Hull,    Great  fire  at,  6 1  inauguration 

of  Now  Western  Dock  -by  Prince  and 

Princess  of  Wales,  76. 
Hunt,  Lkioh,  Memorial  of,  112. 
Htacihtqe,  Le  P£rjc. — Letter  resigning 

his  office,  [240]  ;  reply  by  General  of 

his  order,  [242]. 


Comparative  statement,  [201]. 

HiNt  rOB  Debt  BiLr.,  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Jjords.  and  passed,  [1741. 


270. 


1  ExfENDnx'RB  of  the  Year, 


be  rednced  a  penny  in 
the  pound,  [123], 

miA, — Annual  flnandal  statement  not 
presenled  till  3rd  Augnat,  [1^  ;  Duke 
of  Argyll  antidpatea  it  in  Honae  of 


Lords  by  a  statement  on  Indian  Fi- 
nance and  Baitways,  [148] ;  disous. 
sion,[144]i  Mr.Orant  Duff  introduces 
Budget,  [i6.] ;  disonssion,  [14G]. 

Inbkbitanci  to  bial  Props  btt.  Law 
or,  Bill  to  assimilate  the  succession  of 
real  to  that  of  personal  property,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Locke  King,  [183]  j 
majority  obtained  on  second  reading, 
[lb.]  j  withdrawn,  [tb.] 

IbblaND. — Lord  Lieutenant's  public  en- 
try into  Dublin,  3i  visit  of  Prince 
Arthur,  83 ;  improTed  tranquillity  in, 
[2]- 

Ibbland  and  tbb  Ibisb  CstJBCH. — Their 
abirs  the  great  ooonpation  of  Pariia- 
ment,  [23];  disoossions  in  House  of 
Lords,  [«]■ 

Ibibh  Chvbch,  referred  to  in  Queen's 
Speech,  [7]  i  and  in  Address  in  reply 
thereto,  [8]  ;  in  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  notice  of  motion 
relative  to,  [S] ;  moves  fbr  leave  to 
bring  in  Bili  for  Disestablishment  and 


on  second  reading,  [30} ;  Mr,  Disraeli 
moves  its  rejection,  [ib.];  Dr.  Ball's 
speech,   [34]  ;  Mr.   Gladstone's  reply, 


Newdegate's  motion  for  delay,  [61]  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  summing  np  i^  de- 
bate on  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, [52]  ;  division  with  m^ority 
of  126,  [53];  Mr.  Disraeli  moves 
omission  of  clause  2,  [i&.]  ;  m^arity 
against  123,  [55]  i  oth^  amendments, 
[lb.]  }  Maynooth  and  Rtgium  DoTHun 
claoses,  [61]  i  snrploa  disposal  clause, 
[64]  i  Commissioners  for  transfer  of 
eudowments  nominated,  [65]  ;  the  re- 
port moved,  [it.] ;  motion  for  the 
third  reading,  [ib.]  ;  Mr.  Holt  moves 
itsrejection,  [ib.]  ;  Lord  Elcho  seconds 
it,  [66]  ;  debate,  [ib.]  ;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech,  [67]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply, 
[68]  ;  division  on  third  reading  with 
majority  of  114,  [69] ;  introdnotion 
into  House  of  Lords,  [70]  -,  second 
raiding  moved  by  Lord  Granville, 
[72]  ;  disonssion,  [74]  ;  Earl  of  Hsi- 
rowby  mores  its  rejection  [tb.]  ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  speech,  [76]  ;  - 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's,  [79]  ;  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  [i6.]  i  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's, [811;  debate  resumed  by 
I«rd  Derby,  1821;  reply  by  Lord 
Granville,  f^];  division  with  m^jo; 
rity  of  33,  [91]  ;  analysis  of  division, 
[ib.]  ;  in  Committee,  [ib.]  ;  important 
amendments  moved  and  carried  by 
large  majorities  against  the  Govern- 
ment, [9i']  ;  question  of  concurrent 
endowment  reiwd  by  the  Duke    of 


Cleveluid,  [9?];  Tt^aotei,  [99];  re- 
tQlt  of  vBrioua  ftmeodmsiita  miade  in 
the  BiU,  [100]  ;  rood  a  third  time 
withoaC  division,  and  paaaed,  [lOt]  ; 
moteat  by  Lord  Derbj  bwI  other 
Peen  agsinat  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 

eb.] ;  oomplunta  and  a^tatiOD  against 
oose  of  I/ordB  for  their  treatment  nf 
the  Bill,  [106]  ;  ooumderatiaa  of  Lords' 
amendiiieDtii  in  Eonie  of  Commou  on 
Jnly  15th.  [107]  ,  Mr.  GladBtooe  nio»w 
and  carrim  by  large  m&joritiea  resola- 
tion«  to  disagiee  with  all  the  piind- 
pal  ameDdments,  [1091  i 
Blt««itioni  agreed  to,  ' 
again  sent  to  the  Lor 
Grannlle  argea  the  Hi 

original  state,  [id,]  ;  Govamment  de- 
feated on  the  pieamble,  [114]  ;  Earl 
Gfanville  asks  time  to  oonnilt  his  ool- 
leagnes,  and  debate  a4j<inmed,  [ib.l  j 
conferenoe  between  Lord  QranTiUe 
and  Lord  Cums,  [116]  ;  Lord  Caima 
Btat«B  terms  of  oompromise,  [i6.] ; 
acknowledged  bj  Lotd  Oranville, 
[117]  I  acqoiesoed  in  bj  the  Coneer- 
Tative  Feera  with  some  exceptions, 
[116] ;  the  amendmentB  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  Lords'  amendments 
agreed  to  in  terms  of  the  oompramise. 
[117] ;  retnrned  to  the  CoramonB, 
[lid]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  moves  that  the 
House  shonld  aooept  the  amendments 
as  DOW  settled,  [ib.] )  nnanimity  of 
leading  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  fovoor  of  the  anangement, 
ril9]  i  disaatiafhotion  of  some  of  the 
Irish  members,  [ib.]  j  the  Bill  passes, 
and  reoeiveB  the  BiWal  Assent  on  S6th 
Jnly,  [lb.] 
■'  lT*i,iiK."  wreck  of  the,  near  Cape 
Finisteire,  26. 


Jackson,  W.,  made  a  Baronet,  275. 

Jamaica. — Bamnel  BennalU,  Member  of 
L^Blative  Conncdl,  273  ;  W.  T.  March, 
Secretarj,  tb. ;  D.  P.  Trench,  Secre- 
tary, ib. ;  B.  Oillaid,  CoUeotor  of  Cns- 
tomg  at  Kingston,  tb, ;  J.  L.  Bmitb, 
Chief  Jnstioe,  276. 

Jambs,  William  Milbouknb,  Tice-Chan- 
cetlor,  knighted,  272. 

Jamob.  FmI^Tbb  PopbahdthbCouncti.. 

Jbnnm,  G.  p.  B.,  Second  Secretary  in 
Her  Mtyesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  271. 

jBBSKt.— Teirifio  gale,  22. 

JoRNsON,  Mr.  ReibrdT,  United  States' 
UinistCTBtBritishConrt.  Kejoction  of 
treaty  on  "Alabama"  claims,  [192]  ; 
! —  jj.  treaty,  [282]  I  Mr.  John- 


pronnons  of  treaty,  I 
■on  recalled,  [286J, 


EX.  C>S69. 

JoLLBT,  Bbt.  W.  B.,  Honorary  Chmplain 
to  Her  M^eaty,  274. 

JOU.T,  W11.LIAH,  to  be  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspeotors  of  Schools  in  Soot- 


ElNBlHOTOH,  opening  of  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  pro-Cathedisl,  68. 

SiHBiaLEi,  LoiD.  introdnoes  Bill  for 
the  Bepreaaion  of  Crime,  [19]- 

EiNo,  John  HAiirniN,  to  be  Puisne 
Judge  of  British  Guiana,  272. 

KiNasLsr,  Rkt.  C,  to  be  Canon  of  Chea- 
ter, 276. 

Eimq'b  Ltnn,  Opening  of  New  Alexandra 
Dock  by  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  72. 


Lamabtthk,  M.  D(,  Obitnuy  notice,  169. 

LANAEKaRiBC,  Sir  T.  B.  Colebrooke  to 
be  Lieutenant  of,  272. 

Lancabbisi,  earthquake  in,  21. 

"  Lahtuni,"  The,  aentenoe  of  H.  Henri 
Bochefort  for  its  illegal  introduction 
into  France,  [222]. 

Lata  Smlentia.     Papal  Bull,  [267]. 

Lawiknck,  Sib  John  L.  M.,  created 
Lord  Lawrence,  273. 

Laiakd,  a.  H,,  appointed  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  276. 

Latcoce,  Thohas,  M.D.,  one  of  Her 
M^esty's  Physicians  in  Ordinary  for 
Scotland,  274. 

LBraor,  CaiEF  JvsncB,  OUtoaiy  ootioo, 
171. 

Lboislation,  Pubtjc,  Plan  for  facilita- 
ting, [14]  i  introdnoed  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, discussion  in  House  of  Lords, 
[16]  1  Bill  teferred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mitt«e  of  both  Houses,  [16]  ;  without 
result,  [>b.]. 

"L'Bmfekbdb,"  the  pamphlet,  [2£0]. 

LxviNOB,  BicBABD,  to  be  Treasurer  for 
Island  of  Dominica,  273. 

Lbwbs,  EieoutioD  of  Martin  Brown  at,  6. 

Licensing  Laws,  Bill  to  amend,  by  trans- 
ferring jmiadictioD  fhnn  Eicise  to 
Jnetioea  of  Peace,  carried,  [1B6}. 

Libs B.— Banquet  to  English  VolunteerB, 
99. 

Lin  Pbebaobb,  Bill  for  the  creation  of, 
introduced  by  Earl  Russell,  [177]; 
amendments  proposed  by  Lord  Oaims, 
[178]  I  and  Lord  Stanhope,  [178]  i 
rejected  on  the  motion  of  Uie  Earl  of 
Halmesbury,  [1801. 

LititioBS,  Salb  Of,  via*  Pbimisivb  Bn.i,. 


1869.] 


lasiowiL,  Eabl  Of,  a  Faor  of  tha  TTnited 
Kingdam  M  Baron  Hara,  276. 

LmBATUM,  Betrospecl  for  1869,  [3171 1 
Historical,  [ib.ji  BiogisphicBl,  [324]; 
HiscellaneooB,  [330]. 

Liertti,  Workmen's,  Snpfaeaaon  of,  in 
FraaoG,  [216]. 

LOMDON,  B[BHOP  or,  EDthroDement  in 
St.  Patil'B  Cathedial,  9i ;  Dean  of  the 
Chapels  Bofal,  272;  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 27-1. 

London. — Lorf  Mayor's  Day,  127. 

Lowe,  Mk,,  Speech  on  Irish  Cboroh  Bill, 
[40]  :  introdnoes  Ma  Bndget,  [121], 

LloNB,  Ebtbir,  Tha  case  of,  228. 

LITTBI.TON,  IiOBD,  made  a  FriTy  Conn- 
cUlor,  273. 


273. 

Madbid,  a.  H.  Lsyard  appointed  Her 
H^Bty'B  EnTuy  Extraordinary  at, 
275  [  The  "  Tolnnteers  of  Freedom," 

[269]. 
Maoni,  M.  p..  Report  on  French  Finance 

to  the  Emperor,  [207], 
Uaidstonb  Oaol,  Bieontionin,  131. 
Malacca,  Commander  E.  W.  Shaw,  B.N., 

to  be  Lienteoant-Govemor,  272. 
HaLaQa,  InBnrrection  at,  [263], 
Malta,  Paolo  Telia,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to  be 

one  of  Her  M^jasty's  Puisne  Judges 

for  the  Island,  272. 
IfANcam'RB.    Funeral    of   Mr,   Ernest 

Jones,  8 ;  Elieoation  of  Michael  John. 

son,  31, 

MaBCB,  WlIXtAN   Thouas, 

tary  of  Jamaica,  273. 

Mabbiaoi  titb  a  Deceased  Win's  Sis, 
TBB,  Bill  to  l^^aliie,  introdaced  by 
Mr.  T.  Chambers,  [184]  j  carried  on 
second  reading  by  a  Wga  majority, 
[186]  i  withdrawn,  [it.]. 

MaUIBD  Woven,  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty of,  Bill  introdnoed  into  Honie 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Eossell  Qomey, 

[181];  paesed,  [182]  j   ' '-  '- 

House  of  Lords,  [18S] 
[i6,]. 

Mabtin,  JiMia,  knighted,  274. 

Haubitius,  Bev.  T.  O.  Hatohard  a,p. 
pointed  Bishop,  273. 

Mainooih  olanaea  in  Irish  Chnroh  Bill. 
[61];  diecusHion,  [ib.l;  Ur,  Whalley'f 
amendment  negatived,  [62]  ;  Sir  Q. 
Jenldnson'a  amendment  negatired, 
[63]  ;  Mr.  Sinclair  Aytonn's  amend 
ment  lost,  [64]  ;  other  amendments 
negatired,  [ii.]. 

Hbaohbb,  j,.  Superintendent  of  Pnblio 
Worke  at  Trinidad,  274. 


MlLBOVKNE      Qebat     Tiliscdpi,     Safo 

arriTal,  [371]. 
HiBivALB,  Bet.  Dr.  C,  to  he  Dean  of 

Ely,  276, 
HiLiTARr  Reokqanization,  disoaMiiia  in 
House  of  Loide,  [134] ;  in  Hoose  of 
Common^[138i, 
Mimotbbs,  Hbb   MAJisrr'B,  and  CHisr 

OrricEBS  OP  State,  277. 
MoBEBLi,  Da.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  274. 
Hold,  Fatal  Biot  at,  62. 
"MoNAECB,"   Her   M^esty'a    Ship,  re- 
ceives Mr.  Peabody's  remains  on  board 
at  Portsmouth,  14A ;  sails  for  Portland, 
accompanied    by   the    U.   8,    Screw 
Corvette  "PlymoBth,"  146. 

MosoK,  ViBcoiTNT,  in  wiBwer  to  Boyal 
Speech  seconds  Address  in  Hon«e  of 
Lords,  [8]  ;  akatchas  a  plan  for  legi- 
mental  reorganiiation,  [134]. 

"  MoMnnuB,"  The,  no  longer  the  offloial 
organ  of  tha  French  Goremmant, 
[204]. 

Montagu,  Lobd  Bobibt,  introdnoe*  a 
Bill  for  the  prevention  of  Contagions 
Diseases  among  Animals,  [17^ ;  de- 
bate thereon  and  ita  rejection,  [18]. 

MowTPEMsiKB,  Duke  op,  hie  title  of 
Captain  .QeDBial  of  Spain  Called  in 
qoestion  in  the  Cortes,  [2561. 

MoKBaBT,  Adhibai,  Sib  F.  M.,  Yioe- 
Admiral  of  United  Kingdom,  274. 

Motley,  Mk.,  appointed  United  States' 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  [286]. 

HozLET,  Bev,  J,  B.,  to  be  Canon  of 
Worceater,  272. 

MuKici?Ali  ELBCTiona,  Bill  making  pro- 
vision respecting.  Clause  extending 
Franchise  to  Women  inserted,  [176J. 

MuBDBBS,  in  Poplar,  16 ;  at  Blackwall, 
19;  of  a  fomily  in  the  City,  6G ;  at 
Ewell.  148. 

MusDOCH,  Ret.  Alex,,  presented  to 
parish  of  Soriiie,  274. 

Mu&PHT  Biot  at  North  Shields,  22. 

MusoEAVE,  Ahtbont,  Oovemorof  British 
Colombia,  276. 

Music,  Batrospect  of,  [364]. 

Music  Hall,  The  South  London,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  27. 


Napoleon    I.,    The    Eimperor   of   the 
Fiench's  Letter  on  the  Centenary  of. 

Napoleon,  Evfbboe,  receives  diplomatic 

body  on  New  Tear's  Day,  pOt] ; 
speech  at  opening  of  Frenoh  Cham- 
bers, [2111 ;  speecli  at  meeting  of  the 
Coundl  of  State  on  Maroh  23,  [2161 ; 
Letter  on  the  Centenary  of  Napoleon  I., 
[217]  i  speech  at  Cbaiiros,  [220]  i 
Letter  to  M.  de  Hackau,  [221]  ;  speech 
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at  Cbalonfl,  [222] ;  snrrenden  his  per- 
sonal govemmeat  of  France,  [iiS] ; 
Measafe  to  LegiHlotive  Body,  [tb.J ; 
attack  of  iUness,  [2^]  {  reply  to 
PniBBian  Ambaaaador,  C^} ;  ipeech 
at  opening  of  Legislative  Cbtunber, 
[246]. 

Nafoleon,  Pkihci,  speech  on  BmatuM 
Ccmntttvnt,  [233]. 

National  Ritlk  Association. — Meeting 
at  Wimbledon,  69;  diatribntion  of  the 
PriieB  by  the  Princssa  Chriatiao,  71 ; 
presentation  of  Address  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  at  BookiDgbain  Palace, 
138. 

Naval  Eotikates  moved  by  Hi.  Chil- 
den,  [137]  ;  votes  passed,  [1401. 

NiwrouNSLAHD. — Col,  8,  J.  Ml,  Qorer- 
noT,  274. 

Nbw  Zealand,  Impenal  polioy  towards, 
diaonased  in  House  of  Lorda  [193]  ;  in 
Home  of  Conunons  [194]. 

NiBL.  Uasshai.. — Speech  in  French  Le- 
gislative bod;  on  the  Army  Contin- 
gent [214]. 

NoEtB,  CoLOHEi.,  brings  Mr.  Bright'a 
Letter  to  his  oonatitueotH  before  the 
Hoooe  of  Commons.  [92]. 

NoMOLE,  Duke  or,  t^es  the  oath  of 
Earl  Marshal,  272. 

NoBincB  MuEDiE,  The.— Trial  of  Wil. 
liam  Sheward,  21S  {  fiieoatiou,  38. 

Novels  or  tbc  Yeab,  [3G0]. 


Oastlbb,  BiCBAED,  Monument  to,  47. 
Oils,  Tbe,  won  by  Brigantine,  60. 
Obituabt,  168. 
O'CoNNELL,    Danul,    lemoval   of    his 


Opening,  on  8th  December,  [267]. 

OrricEB,  B.,  knighted,  274. 

OoiLviE,  BoBEEi,  to  be  one  of  Her 
Hqesty's  Irupectora  of  Schools,  Soot- 
land,  272. 

Ollivtie,  U.  EnLB,  Speech  in  French 
Chambers,  on  the  Uw  relative  to 
pnblic  meetings,  [213] ;  Letter  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  requeating 
him  to  form  a  Cabinet,  [S63], 

Opbu,  [364]. 

OuTOUOS,  [364]. 

Ovnn,  H.  M.  H.,  Snb-Cdleotor  of 
Cnstoms  at  Capetown,  273. 

CStiLLtvAN,  He.,  Ifajor  of  Cork,  vide 
Major  of  Cork. 

OVKBEHD  AHd'  GdmNSI  DiKBCTOBS'  CaBE, 

before  the  Lord  Mayor,  I ;  Trial,  236. 

OsroEn  ANn  Cahbeiooe  Boat  Baci,  24. 

>]>  DidTBEUn,  Olasa  Lists,  278. 
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Falub,  Sib  Bon7iDEi.L,  Speech  on  IriA 
Church  BiU,  [37]. 

Paluebston,  Laui,  Fnneral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  101. 

Pantin  Hurdbb,  The. — Trial  of  Trop- 
manii,  166. 

Papal  Infallibilitt, — The  dogma  snp- 
posed  to  be  intended  to  be  established 
by  <Ecnmenioal  Council,  [267]. 

PAEis.—Distnrbanoes  dnring  Elections 
in  Jane,  [220];  Freah  Election  in 
November,  [246]. 

Pabeeb,  William  Alexandbb,  to  be 
Chief  JoatioB  of  St,  Helena,  273. 

F&auAHBNT,  Sesaion  of  1868-69.— Be- 
assembles  on  16th  February,  [6] ; 
opened  by  Gommisaion,  and  BotoI 
Speech  read  by  the  Lard  Chancellor, 
[ib.] ;  Address,  in  answer  to  the 
Boyal  Speech,  [7];  debate  on  Ad- 
dresB,  [S]  ;  Intention  of  Her  M^esty 
ta  read  Address  in  person,  [14]  ;  pre- 
vented by  serious  illneaa  of  Prinoe 
Leopold,  [id.] ;  plan  for  facilitating 
public  legialaUon,  proposed  by  the 
Marqnia  of  Salisbury,  [14]  i  Re- 
assembles after  Elaster  recess,  [60]  ; 
prorogued  on  Augnst  11,  [195]  ;  Her 
M^esty's  Speech  read  by  Lord  Chaji- 
oeUor,  [tt.]. 

Peabodt,  He.  Gbobob,  inaugnradon  of 
Memorial  in  city  of  London,  77 ;  letter 
from,  91 ;  death,  and  foneml  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  128;  Embarkation  of 
his  remains  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
tQrrot-sliip"Monaroh,"  144;  OUtiuuy 
notice,  172. 

Peaeson,  0.  W.,  Snb-Collector  of  Cns- 
toms at  Fort  Alfred,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  27a. 

Pbebaob,  vidt  Lite  Pebbaoe. 

Peebi,  Election  c^  Scottisb  and  Irish 
representative.  Bill  introduced  by 
Earl  Oiey,  bnt  not  proceeded  with, 
[IM]. 

PBNEANd,  Lobs,  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  creaUd, 
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on  sBoond  reading,  [»i.]- 
Peteebobouqh,  Bishop  op,   Speech   in 

House  of  Lords  on  Irish  Chnroh  BiU, 

[81]. 
Pine,  Sib  B.  C.  C,  to  be   Oovemor  of 

Audgna  and   the  Leeward  Islands, 

278. 
PLETsnx-BotivEBiB,   E,,    Boolesiastical 

Commissioner,  274.  ' 

Poetbt,  Books  of,  [»4e]. 
P00B-1.AW     Katino     and 

Bills,  introdnced   by   Hr.   Goachen, 

[18]. 
FopB,  Tbb,  opens  (EcninemoBl  Conncil, 

[287] ;    issnes  Bull  Lata  Bmtmitia, 
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Fon,    TBI,    AVD    TBI    Council. — By 

Jannfl,  [267] ;  [330]. 

POFlAB,  Donble  miuder  in,  16. 

Pobtlanh,  EieoatioQ  of  »  Goaviot  Bt, 
St. 

FoRTSHOUTB,  Tolonteer  review,  40 1  £iu- 
barkntioii  of  Mr.  Peabodjr'B  remaina 
on  boaid  Her  Itajaatj'B  abip  "Ho- 
naioh,"  144. 

Prim,  Qbniuj.,  Fiesideiitof  tha  Council 
of  Ministers  in  Spain,  [269]  ;  Speech 
on  taldng  hJB  seat,  [ib.]  j  Speech  in 
the  Cortes,  on  Honlkrchj  in  Spain, 
[Ml]. 

PKOMOnONB   AND   AfPOINTHINTS,  272. 

Pbopkbtt,  Seal,  vide  iDheritance. 

PBOTHBfto,  Bit.  Qioeob,  to  be  Cantm  of 
Weatminater,  27S ;  to  be  Chapliun  in 
Oidinary  to  Her  Majesty,  274. 

Paussu,  Kino  or,  opens  North  German 
ParlituDeot,  [270]  ;  Speech  tA  dosing, 


Deputation  of   BraodeabnrK  Synod, 

[273]. 
Pbussiax  Akbissadoa,  Beoeption  of,  by 

Emperor  of  the  French,  [246]. 
PuHLia  Arriiaa  *t  biqinnino  of  tb*b, 

[1]- 

FUBLIC    DoCUMINTa   UfD    Stati   Fafbks, 

260. 
Public  Ukktinos  in  Fkancb.- — Diaoiu- 

noua  in  Frenob  ChBjnbera,  [212]. 
Public  Bscokus,  Notioes  of,  317. 


QottK,  Tbk.— Visit  to  Aidershott,  36) 
opens  BlacUHara  Bridge  and  Holbom 
Tiadnct,  121 ;  Hon.  F.  J.  Bmoe  to 
be  Fi^  of  HoDOnr,  272 1  Ber.  Caiioti 
Frothero  to  be  Chaplain  in  Ordinary, 
274;  Ber.W.B.Joller  to  be  Honorary 
Chaplain,  ib. ;  W.  Fox,  M.D.,  to  be 
PbyBiciaa  Eitmonliiiary,  <b.  i  T.  Lay- 
ooclc,  M,D.,  to  be  PhyBidau  in  Ordi- 
nary ibr  Sootland,  >b. 


Railway. — Oieat  Korthem,  fiital  ool- 
liriOD  a(  Bamot,  86 ;  Midland,  nod- 
dent  at  Long  Eaton  Jonotion,  near 
Nottingham,  lOl;  North  Eaatem,  ool- 
•ion  OD  the  Bishop  Aackland  and 
Sunderland  Branoh,  113  ;  Great  Nor- 
thern, Boddeot  at  Welwyn  Junction, 
114. 

Bailwats,  Fmnch  AMD  BiLOiAN.— Pro- 
posed Amalgamation  settled  by  a 
Ddzed  Commission,  [216]. 

BuLWAi  Stocks,  FliuitnMions  in  [201]. 
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Bawsoh,  E.  W.,  to  be  OorarnoT  of  Bar- 
badoes  and  Windward  laluids,  273. 

Bedbbdalk,  Lord,  Speech  on  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  [48] ;  Speech  on  Irish 
Chnroh  Bill,  [84]. 

Rboium  Donuh  Clause  in  Irish  Chnroh 
Bill,  [61]. 

Brnnalls,  Sahdel,  to  be  member  of  the 
LegislatiTe  Conncil  of  Jamaica,  273. 

BEPBEascoN  or  Cbiuk,  md«  Habitual 
Cbiminalb  Bill. 

Revenue,  Public,  at  beginning  of  year 
declining,  [2]. 

Blol  at  Mold,  62. 

BivEHO,  SiRoK,  elected  President  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  [265]  -,  speech  at 
elevation  of  Muahal  ^rrano  to  the 
Hegency,J268]. 

RoBAKTKB,  T.  J.  A.,  created  Banm  Bo- 
bartcB,  276. 

EocHEroBT,  H.  Hknki,  address  to  eleo- 
toTB,  [219]  J  sentence  for  illegal  intro- 
daotion  of  the  Lanteme  into  Fiance, 
[222]  i  eleoted  a  member  for  Paris, 
[246]  ;  attacks  on  the  Emperor  in  the 
Legislative  body,  [250]. 

BcwANCATBOLicFBa-CATHCDBAL  opened 
at  Kensington,  68. 

Bou. — Opening  of  the  CEonmenical 
Conncil  of  the  Vatican,  [266]. 

Ro(lu7rn,  M.  Fohcadb  db  la,  issue* 
oiroolar  bh  to  right  of  pablio  meedogs, 
[214] ;  speech  in  French  Senate  on 
the  Seaatta  Consuttum,  [237]  ;  gpeeoh 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
[249]  \  i«signH  the  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  [262]. 

BOOHIB,  U.,  Speei^  at  preliminary 
meeting  of  newly.eleoted  Legislative 
body  of  France,  [222]  ;  lesigns  office 
of  Minister  of  State,  and  appointed 
President  of  the  Senate,  [224]. 

Botal  AcASsm  BANiturr,  44  j  Eihibi- 
tioo,  S62. 

Botal  Aobicultubal  Socim's  Show 
at  Manchester  visited  b;  Frinoo  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  76 ;  annnol  meet- 
ing of  Society  at  which  the  Prince 
presided,  ib. 

RoTAL  SociETT,  SdBntiflo  memoirs, 
[886]. 

BuasBLL,  Eabl,  Speech  in  House  of 
Lords  on  Irish  Church  BiU,  [S6]  ;  in- 
trodooes  BUI  for  the  oreation  of  Life 
Peerages,  [177]. 


St.    Alban's,    Dukb    of,  made   a  Privy 

Connoillor,  273. 
St.    Chbistopheb,    William    Wellington 

Cairns,  appointed  Lieutenant- Oover- 

nor,  272. 
St.  David'b,  Bishop  of.  Speech  in  Honae 

of  Lords  on  Irish  Chnroh  Bill,  [79]. 
U 
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St.  Hblira,  W.  A.  Fukar  >ppaiiil«d 
Chief  Jnstioe,  273. 

Bt.  Leqbb,  Tb«,  won  by  Pero  Oomes,  96. 

Siintb-Beuvb,  Obituary  notice.  176. 

giLisBuiT,  Dr.  Moberly  appointed 
BUhop  of,  274. 

Salibbvey.  MAiquis  or,  bring*  in  mea- 
gnro  in  Hoose  of  Lordi  for  (Boilitating 
public  l^alation,  [14^ ;  apeech  on 
Irish  Chorch  BiU,  TSB]. 

Salomons,  D.,  created  a  Baronet,  274. 

Salt.  Titus,  created  a  Baronet,  276. 

Sabtokil's,  AuMiiAL  Si»  O.  B.,  to  be 
Tice-Admiral  of  the  Doited  Kingdom, 
273. 

Bau«in  v.  Sta«,  Trial.  177. 

Science,  Retbospbct  of,  S6G. 

Scotland, — Edncntion  Bill  laid  before 
the  Honse  of  Lorda  by  tbe  Doke  of 
Argyll.  [163]  i  pasted  witli  consider- 
able alteration,  [166]  i  taken  op  by 
Ihe  House  of  CommonR  late  in  the 
Seaaion,  and  mnoh  discuBBed  and 
anietided,  [ib.]  ;  rotomed  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  [ifc.l  i  rejected  by  a  large 
nnyority,  [166]. 

Scotland.— EarlofStairtobeH.M.  Com- 
miaaiouer  to  Gt^neial  Assembly,  273 ; 
T.  Lnycock,  M.D.,  Physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen. 274i  A.  G.  Soongal 
oneofH.M.  Inspeetors  of  Schools,  275 1 
Qoorge  Young  appointed  Lord  Advo- 
cate, [ib.l  i  A.  E.  Clsrit  appointed 
BoUcitor-Ueneml,  [}b.'\ 

ScouQAL,  Andre*  E.,  Inspeotor  of 
Sohools  for  Scotland,  276. 

SCITLPTURR      AT      THI     BoTAL     AcADEin 

ExBiBmoN,  [360]. 
Seelei,  J.  B.,  ProfoBBOT  of  Modem  His- 
tory at  Cambridge,  276. 
SiLitTN,  Loed  Justice,  Obituary  notice, 

176. 
Sknatws   Consultuic,  [224] ;  report  of 

Coaunittee  to  Frenoh  Senate  read  br 

H.Devienne,[226]i  discussion, [232]. 
Sebeano,  Mahshal,  Speech  at  opening 

of   Spanish    Cortes.   [264] ;    Tsrious 

■peeches,  [266]  ;  appointed  Begent  of 

Spain,   [2&7]  ;   speech  on  elevation, 

[268]. 
Sbtcbilleb    Islands,    William    Hales 

FnuUyD  to  be  Civil  Commisaioner 

and  ColleotoT  of  Taxes.  272. 
SkTUOtrB,  Uajoi-Obheeal   F.,  made  a 

Baronet,  27G. 
Bhand,  C.  F.,  Chiof  Justice  of  Mauritius. 

knighted,  278. 
Shaw,  Comhahdeb  Editabd  WiNonELD, 

to  be  Lieut«uant-Oovemor  of  Halaooa, 

272. 
SHBBirn,  HioB,  277. 
Shewabu,  Williav,  Eiecotion  at  Kor- 

wioh;  horrible  oonfessioii,  88  j  Trial, 

£16. 
""helds,  Koeth,  Murphy  Biot  at,  22. 
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Bhipbuildiko  Feoobakks  diBCnond  in 
House  of  Commons,  [188]. 

Sheecehdbn,  Faial  accident  on  tbe,  82. 

Simpson,  W.  H.,  to  be  Collector  of  Cub. 
toms  on  tbe  Osmbia.  276. 

Slavebt  in  the  Dnited  States. — Be- 
marics  on  this  Question,  [294]. 

SwTB,  J.  L.,  Chief  Justke  of  /amaioa, 
276. 

Social  Science  Association. — Annnal 
Congress  at  Bristol,  102. 

BouTBESK,  Earl  or,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Balinhaid,  276. 

BoDTUWABK. — Destructire  fire  of  Hop 
warehonses,  36;  opening  of  a  new 
Park.  60. 

Spain.  [2631 ;  general  eleotion.  [264] ; 
opening  of  Constituent  CoH«b,  [264]  ; 
question  of  amneBty,  [256]  ;  report  of 
Committee  on  new  Conatituticn.  [266]  ; 
debate  on  articles,  [257];  new  Con- 
stitation  promulgated,  [267] ;  Mar- 
shal Serrano  appointed  Bogent,  [tb.]  } 
inBurrectionary  movements  in  the  pro- 
viuces,  [260] ;  speech  in  Cortes  of 
Sefior  Castelar  on  the  state  of  Spain, 
and  policy  of  the  Goremment,  Ci!62]. 

Spain.  Cbowk  op,  oflbred  to  Don  Fer- 
nando, ex- King  of  Portugal,  [266]  j 
Doke  of  Genoa  proposed,  [269]. 

Bpenceb,  Eabl,  Public  entry  as  Lord 
Liouteoant  into  Dnblin,  8. 

Stafpobdsbibi,  CoUieryeiplosion  in,  16. 

Staoe,  Lord  Chamberlain's  letter  on  In- 
docouey  on  the,  7. 

Statb,  Eabl,  to  he  H.  H.  High  Commia- 
sioner  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  tbo 
Church  of  Scotland.  273. 

State,  Heb  MAnsrr's  Mihistebb  and 
CniEr  Office  BS  of,  277. 

State  Fapbbs.  Public  UoccKENm  Ain>, 
260. 

Staitlet,  Hon.  W.  0..  to  be  Loid  Lien- 
tenant  of  Anglesey,  273. 

Stanspbld,  Jajces,  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 272. 

SrasES,  Peopessob,  President  of  tbe 
Britiah  Association,  [374]  i  address  at 
opening,  [tfr.] 

Stbanofobd,  Viscoujrr,  Obituary  notice, 
176. 

Stbatpord  db  Bbdclippb,  Tiscomrr,  a 
Kni|^t  of  the  Garter.  276. 

Suez  Canal.  Opening  of,  [279]. 

Sullivan,  Mb.,  Attomey-Graetsl  for 
Ireland  ;  speech  on  Irish  Chnrob  Bill, 
[3*]' 

Sdmnei,  Mb.,  Speech  on  fbreign  and 
domestic  pi^cf  of  Dnited  State*, 
[296]. 

SiNOE,  Bev.  F.,  Inspector  of  Si^iodlB, 
276. 
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TABMAiai,  OhariM  Da  Oane,  Eiq.,  ap- 
pointed OoreriKit,  272. 

Taxis,  Asaeaaed,  Mr.  Lowe's   plan   for 


bhose  broDgbt  in  bj  Foatmaater.Oe- 

tieial,  [141]  ;  uid  adopl«d,  [ifr-l 
TlKPLl,   Dk.   F.,   appointed   BiaEop  of 

EietOT,  276. 
-Tinntbon'b  "Holt  Okail,"  [M9]. 
iBuas,  H.,  Addreaa  to  electore,  [219] : 

epeeob  in  Freoob  Legislative  body  on 

electoral  letnnu,  [261]. 
"Tbistxs,"  CataatTophe  on  board  H.H. 


I,  119. 


ToBioo,    C.   Fitcnilliam  Cadis,   to   be 

Attorney  General.  272. 
TouLousB,    FiocnrenT- Imperial    of,    re- 

BignatioD  of,  [205]. 

TowNLBT,  C.W.,  CuBtoa  Eotnlommof  the 
late  of  Elf,  27S. 

Tkadbs  Unions,  Bill  for  amending  the 
lawB  ttffecting,  introdnoed  by  Mr.  T. 
Hughes  [176]  J  Discnaaion  [t6.] ; 
abandoned,  and  a  proTisional  measnre 
to  protect  the  fiindB  of  the  nniona 
cairied  throngh  by  Goremment,  [•(>.] 

Tbench,  D.  p.,  CollactoT-General  of 
Jamaica,  273. 

TBiir^s. — Brakeman  of  goeda-train,  at 
Abergele  acddont,  27 ;  Lord  Curing- 
ton  for  BSBaolt  on  Hr.  Grenville  Mnr- 
ray,  79 ;  remai^able,  177. 

Tkinioui,  J.  Meagher,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  274. 

Timm  CoLLioi,  Dublin. — Mr.  Fn*roett 
moves  a  teaolntjon  condemnatory  of 
rsBtrictions  on  fellowahipB  and  scbolsr- 
ships,  [1571  i  Dr.  Ball  annonncea  that 
the  authorities  of  tbe  College  will  not 
oppose  the  change,  [168] ;  motion 
withdrawn,  [i6.]. 

Tbopmanh,  tbe  I^tin  mnrderer,  trial 
of,  166. 

TUBEKT. — Conference  at  Paris  on  diplo- 
matic niptnro  with  Greece,  [2061) 
recommcDdationa  of  ounference,  [ib.]; 
diplomatic  relatioua  re.eatabliBhed, 
[<ti.],  [273]  ;  diSerences  between  the 
Sultan  ajid  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  [tb.]  ; 
the  Viooroy'B  defence  of  hia  conduct, 
[it.]. 

TuaiB'  Island  and  Caicos.— Helford 
Campbell  to  be  president  of  the 
oonnoil,  272. 


United  STATis.^-Inanguration  of  Fro- 
sident  Grant,  [379]  i  Congreaa  opened, 
[281]  ;  Bill  to  secure  payment  in  gold 
of  Five-twenty  State  Bonds,  [it.]  j 
modification  of  Tenors  oT  Office  Aot, 
[282];   r^ectioD  of  tbe  "AUbama" 


,   [286]) 
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of  slavra;. 


Univkssitt  Horocis,  278. 

UMVBBSirr  Tests  ABOLmoN  Bill,  in- 
trodnoed  by  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  tbe 
Solicitor- Oenersl,  [164]  i  oppc«ed  by 
Cooaerratire  memberB,  [id,] ;  read  a 
seoond  time,  and  in  committee,  ri66] ; 
read   a   third   time  without  debate, 


ung,  moved  by  Barl  Bnssell  [ib.]  ; 

opptiaed  by  Barl  Carnarvon,  [ib.Ji  re- 
jected, [157], 


Valencia,  Insurrection,  [2f)0] ;   procla. 

matiou  by  volonteers,  [."b.] 
Vallentin,  James,  knight«d,  [876]. 
Vklla,   Paolo,   LL.D.,    to    be   one  of 

Her  Majesty's  Judges  for  Malta,  272. 
Vesuhus,    Professor    Phillips'   aoooont 

of,  [373]. 
VoLVNTEEKB. — Easter  Monday  review  at 

Dover,  27;  review  at  PortBmonth,  40 ; 

review   at    Wimbledon,  72;     visit    to 

Belgium,  97  i  present&tion  of  prizes  to 

the  London  Irish,  142. 


Wales,  Pbincb  or,  at  inangaration  of 
FeabodyMemoriiU,77iviBit  to  Chester, 
108;  entrance  aa  Paat  Grand  Muter 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  140. 

Wales,  Peince  and  Peincesb, — Arrival 
torn  tbe  Continent,  46 ;  at  the  Derby, 
47 ;  at  Crystal  Palace  fftte  in  honour 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  63 ;  Bt  open- 
ing of  New  Alexandra  Dock  at  King's 
Lynn,  72 ;  visit  to  Manchester  and 
HdU,  74;  birth  of  a  prinDess,  138; 
christening  of  the  Princeaa  Mand,  150 ; 
visit  to  Egypt,  Conatantinoi^e,  Ae., 
Mrs.  Grey's  Journal,  [337]. 

Walkki,  SiK  Jades,  to  be  governor  of 
the  Bahamas,  273, 

Wallis,  Adhful  Bib  P.  W.  P.,  Bear- 
Admiral  of  Dnited  Kingdom,  274. 

Walpole.  Mb.,  Speech  on  Iiiah  Chnroh 
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